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tional Secretary. 
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67 

68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

78 

74 

75 

1» 

76 

77 

78 
79 


80 


81 
82 


Telegram  - 


Telegram - 


Letter 


Telegram- 


Bombay  Govern- 
ment proceed- 
ings. 

Letter      - 


Telegram - 
TelegTam- 

Telegram- 
Telegram  - 

Letter     - 

Letter 

Telegram  - 

Statement 
Letter      - 

Telegram - 
Telegtam- 

Letter,     No.     29, 
Revenue. 


Telegram - 

Telegram  - 
Telegram- 


83 

Letter      - 

84 

Letter      • 

85 

Telegram- 

86 

Telegram 

87 

Telegram' 

88 

Telegram 

89 

Telegram 

90 

Telegram 

Date. 


1877. 
July  6 


July  6    - 

7  July   - 

8  July  - 
8  July  - 
10  July - 

12  July  - 

12  July  - 

13  July- 
13  July - 

13  July  - 

13  July- 

13  July - 


From 


Government  of  India  Re- 
venue Additional  Secre- 
tary. 

Government  of  India  Re- 
venue Additional  Secre- 
tary. 

Government  of  India  Re- 
venue Ad<Utional  Secre- 
tary. 

Viceroy    - 


Madras    Revenue     Addi- 
tional Secretary. 

Governor,  Madras 

Madras  Revenue  Secretary 

Secretary-  of  State 
Governor,  Bombay 

Government  of  India  Reve- 
nue Additional  Secretary. 

Government  of  India  Reve- 
nue Additional  Secretary. 

Government  of  India  Reve- 
nue Additional  Secretary. 


14  July  -  j  Bengal  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


15  July  - 

15  July - 

16  July  - 


19  July - 

20  July  - 
20  July  - 

20  July  - 

20  July  - 

21  July- 
21  July . 

23  July . 

23  July. 

28  July . 

24  July. 


Viceroy    - 

Viceroy    - 
Governor  of  India 


Viceroy    -  -  - 

Secretary  of  State 
Governor,  Bombay 

Government  of  India  Reve- 
nue Additional  Secretary. 

Sub-Collector,  Bellar}'      - 

Governor,  Madras 

Governor,  Madras 

Secretary  of  State 
Viceroy 


Madras     Revenue    Addi- 
tional Secretary. 

Governor,  Madras 


To 


Madras  Revenue  Addi- 
tional Secretary. 


Bengal      Chamber     of 
Commerce. 


Bengal     Chamber     of 
Commerce. 


Secretary  of  State 


Government  of  India 
Revenue  Additional 
Secretary. 

Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India 
Revenue  Additional 
Secretary. 

Viceroy 

Secretary  of  State 

Chief  Commissioner, 
Mysore. 

Chief  Commissioner, 
Mysore. 

Madras  Revenue  Secre- 
tary. 

Government  of  India 
Revenue  Additional 
Secretary. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 
Secretary  of  State 


Subject. 


All    procurable  information    re-  . 
garding  stocks,  consumption,  and 
growing  crops  to  be  published 
fortnightly  in  **  Gaictte.**  j 

Information  required  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  steps  taken  to  meet 
wishes  of  merchants. 

Forwarding  copy  of  foregoing 
telegram. 

Prospects  in  Madras  and  Mysore 
worse,  in  Bombay  fiur.  In  re- 
ceipt of  relief,  2,025,000. 

Instructions  as  to  wages  and  relief 
in  Kaladgi  in  the  event  of  rain 
holding  off. 

Forwarding  statement  of  mortality 
in  distressed  districts  of  Bfadras. 


81 

81 

81 

82 

82 

83 

84 
84 

84 
85 

85 

85 


Gk>vemor  of  Straits  Set- 
tlements. 

Governor,  Madras 
Secretary  of  State 


Madras  Revenue  Addi- 
tional Secretary. 

C<dlector,  Bdlary 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Governor,  Madras 
Secretary  of  State 


Government  of  India 
Revenue  Additional 
Secretary. 

Seovetary  of  State 


Monsoon       inadequate ;      crops 
withering ;  prices  rising. 

Replying  to  No.  63,  information 
^1  be  published  as  requested. 

Referring  to  No.  69         - 

No  material  improvement ;  mon- 
soon suspended. 

Referring  to    No.  61,    requests  ; 
further  mformation.  i 

Calling    attention    to    faults    in  : 
jBumne  administration.  ' 

Referring  to  No.  70         -  -  j    85 

Prices  of  food-grains  in  Madras  -  I    86 

Expressing  thanks  for  attention  \    87 
to  wishes. 


Prospects  unfavourable ;  situation      87 
in  Madras  critical. 

Substance  of  No.  79        -  .      87 

Forwards  correspondence  on  sub-  88 
ject  of  reduced  scale  of  wages  ; 
£unine  management  in  Mysore ; 
the  reduction  of  the  numbers  in 
relief  camps  in  Madras ;  the 
publication  of  information  re- 
garding grain  stocks,  &c. ; 
season  prospects  verr  unfitvoor- 
able;  numbers  receiving  relief, 
2,061,433. 

Requesting  Col.  Anson  to  promote      89 
exports  mm  the  Straits,  Cochin 
Cbina,  and  Siam. 

Asking  fornews  of  monsoon        -      89 

Improvement,  but  monsoon  not      89 
properly  restored ;  much  grain 
ready  for  despatch. 

Daily  money  dole  open  to  abase,      90 
should  therefore  be  reconsidered. 

Fraud  on  part  of  Native  relief      90 
officers. 

Condition  worse;    supplies    and      91 
prices  causing  great  anxiety. 

Return  of  civilians  to  duty  de-      91 
sirable. 

Reply  to  foregoing  -  -      91 

Prospects  generally  unfavourable      91 
in  Madras,  Mysore,  and  Eastern 
Bombay.    Recipients  of  relief, 
2,111,000. 

Condition  very  critical     -     .       -      92 


Return  of  military  officers  -       92 
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Subject 

i 

91 

Telegram - 

1 
1877.     j 
25  July  -   Government  of  India  Beve- 
nne  Additional  Secretary. 

1 

Madras  Bevenne  Addi- 
tional  Secretary. 

Referring  to  critical  condition  of 
Madras,  inquiring  whether  sug- 
gestion  as  to  supply  of  grain  to 
remote  localities  has  been  carried 
out  (»««  No.  67,  para.  6). 

92 

92 

Deeprtch,  No,  68, 
Revenue. 

26  July  - 

Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India    - 

Replying  to  No.  37.  The  question 
of  utilising  the  Public  Works 
Department  must  be  left  to  dit- 
cretion  of  Local  Government. 
Instructions  to  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Mysore,  approved.   Fur- 
ther report  on  fevers  awaited. 

92 

98 

Telegram. 

27  July  - 

Governor,  Bombay 

Secretary  of  State 

Decrease  in  numbers  on  relief. 
Rainfall  scanty.    Prices  rising, 
but  trade  active. 

93 

94 

Telegram - 

27  July - 

Governor,  Bombay 

Viceroy 

Arrangements   for    despatch    of 
grain  to  South,  and  for  adding 
to  railway  canTing  power. 

93 

95 

TelegTBm- 

28  July  -  j  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot 

Governor,  Bombay 

Reply  to  foregoing  telegram 

98 

96 

Telegram- 

28  July- 

Secretary  of  State 

Anxiety      respecting      Madras. 
Desirous,     while     maintaining 
authority  of  Local  Government, 
to  give  every  possible  assistance 
to  enable  it  to  organise  perfect 
system  of  relief  in  view  of  im- 

98 

97 

Telegram- 

29  July - 

Governor,  Bombay 

Sir  A.  Arbuthnot 

Supply  of  railway  rolling  stock  - 

94 

98 

Telegram- 

29  July  -    Viceroy    -            -            - 

Governor,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Inquiring  whether    No.  80   has 
been  acted  upon. 

94 

99 

Telegram- 

29  July  - 

Governor,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Viceroy 

Wishes  carried  out.    No  informa* 
tion  of  action  taken. 

94 

100 

Telegram - 

29  July  - 

Viceroy    - 

Secretary  of  State 

100  engines  required  for  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Raflway. 

94 

101 

Telegram  - 

30  July  - 

Governor,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

As    to    quantity  of   food-grains 
•  available  for  export 

94 

108 

Govermnent       of 
India    Financial 
Proceedings. 

30  July  - 

-            -            - 

*            -            -            - 

Instructions  as  to  classification  of 
public  works  fiunine  relief  ex- 
penditure. 

95 

105 

Letter     No.     31, 
Bevenue. 

80  July - 

Government  of  India 

Secretary  of  State 

4 

Estimate  of  food  stocks  in  India 
avaikible  for  export  and  of  pro- 
bable requirements  of   fiimine 
districts.       Season     pro^>ects 
throughout  British  India.    Be- 
cipients  of  relief  2,284,712. 

95 

104 

Telegram - 

31  July  - 

Secretary  of  SUte 

Viceroy 

Desirable  that    Viceroy    should 
visit  Madras. 

98 

105 

Teleg^am- 

81  July - 

Secretary  of  State 

Governor,  Madras 

As  to  return  of  military  officers  - 

98 

106 

Telegram- 

31  July- 

Secretary  of  State 

Governor,  Bombay 

For  full  information  as  to  season 

98 

107 

Tekgram- 

81  July- 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy 

Offer  of  rice  by  Mr.  Samuels 

98 

108 

Telegram- 

81  July- 

Viceroy   -            -            - 

Secretary  of  State 

Summary  of  No.  108 

98 

109 
110 

Letter      - 
Statement 

81  July- 

Government     of    Bengal 
Financial  Secretary. 

Government    of    In<Ua 
Bevenne      Additional 
Secretary. 

Calcutta  exports  of  food  grains  to 
Madras  and  estimate  of  present 
stock. 

Exports  of  rice  from  Calcutta  by 
sea. 

99 
102 

111 

Telegram- 

• 

1  Aug.  - 

Governor  Bombay 

Secretary  of  State 

Condition-throughout  Presidency, 
in  reply  to  No.  106. 

108 

ua 

Telegram- 

2  Aug.  - 

Viceroy   - 

Secretary  of  State 

Dhond-Munmar  line,  with  state- 
ment of  materials  required. 

108 

lis 

Telegram - 

3  Aug.  . 

Viceroy   - 

Secretary  of  State 

As  to  supply  of  rails  for  Dhond 
MuT)«nftr  line. 

108 

114 

Teleglam- 

8  Aug.  . 

Governor,  Bombay 

Secretary  of  State 

The  situation  in  Bombay 

104 

lib 

Telegram - 

4  Aug.  - 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy 

As  to  locomotives  ordered 

104 

116 

Telegram- 

6  Aug.  - 

Viceroy    -            -            - 

Secretary  of  State 

Reply  to  the  foregcnng     - 

104 

117 

Telegram- 

6  Aug.  - 

Viceroy    -            -             - 

Secretary  of  State 

Prospect  of  distress  in  Baroda. 
Relief  works  sanctioned. 

104 

118 

Telegram. 

6  Aug.  - 

Governor,  Madras 

Secretary  of  State 

Has  suggested  to  Viceroy  the  mis- 
sion of  some  one  of  experience 
to  confer  on  famine  measures. 

104 

119 

Telegram. 

6  Aug.  . 

Viceroy    -           -            - 

Secretary  of  State 

Referring  to  No.  107.    Strongly 
of  opinion  Government  should 
not  purchase  grain  at  present. 

104 

190 

Telegram  - 

6  Aug.  - 

Viceroy   -           -            - 

Secretaiy  of  State 

Prospectt   improved    in  Madras 
and   elsewhere.    Recipients  of 
relief,  2,892,000. 

105 

a  4 
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To 

Subject. 

1 

i^yjm 

121 

Telegram - 

1877. 
7  Aug.  - 

Governor,  Madras 

Secretary  of  State 

105 

1S2 

Teleg^am- 

7  Aug.  - 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy 

Pahlunpore    Railway    and    the 
Baioda  State  (No.  117).     In- 
formation  insufficient. 

105 

123 

Telegram- 

8  Aug.  - 

Viceroy     -            -            - 

Secretary  of  State 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing 
sends  fuller  infonnation.              , 

105 

124 

DeBpatch  No.  61, 
Bevenue. 

9  Aug.  -    Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India     - 

Replying  to  No.  51  on  subject  of 
land  revenue  remissions. 

106 

125 

Despatch  No.  62, 
Revenue. 

9  Aug.  - 

Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India     - 

Replying  to  No.  60  on  subject  of 
rise  in  prices,  reduction  of  stocks 
and    consequent  pressure,  and 
enjoining   vigilance   respecting 
operation  of  orders  restricting 
purchase  of  grain. 

106 

126 

Telegnun- 

10  Aug. 

Bengal  Government 

Government    of    India 
Bevenue      Additional 
Secretary. 

Food  grains  in  Calcutta  available 
for  exportation. 

106 

127 

Telegram  - 

10  Aug. 

i 

Governor  Madras - 

Secretary  of  State 

Imports    large    but    insufficient. 
Anxious  about  future  supplies. 

107 

128 

Telegram  - 

10  Aug.     Secretary  of  State 

1 

Viceroy 

Large  shipments  being  made  fi^m 
Saigon  to  China.    Considerable 
anxiety  about  supply  of  grain. 
What  are  the  calculations    of 
the  Government  of  India  ? 

107 

129 

Telegram - 

10  Aug.  1  Governor,  Bombay 

1 
1 

Secretary  of  State 

Monsoon  not  materially  improved ; 
decrease  on  relief  consequently 
arrested. 

107 

130 

Telegram  - 

11  Aug.  -  1  Governor,  Madras 

1 

Secretary  of  State 

Condition  worse,  grain  supplies 
from  north  insufficient. 

107 

131 

Minute     - 

12  Aug. - 

Viceroy    -            -            - 

4 

■ 

Looking  to  probability  of  second 
year  of  famine,  reviews  course 
of  famine  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  policy  of  Government 
of     India;    describes     present 
situation,  which  is    aggravated 
by  scarcity  in  Northern  India, 
(para.  14)  ;  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciples   to    which    Government 
should  adhere  (paras.  17  to  20)  ; 
daily     supply    of    grain    into 
Southern  India  must  be  greatly 
increased  (para.  23) ;  the   em- 
ployment of  the  people  supported 
by  State  on  useful  public  works 
under  proper  supervision  (para. 
24);  critical  condition  of  My- 
sore ;  states    intention  to  visit 
Madras  and  Mysore,  paras.  31- 
37. 

107 

132 

Telegram  - 

1 
18  Aug.  -  1  Governor,  Madras 

i 

Secretary  of  State 

Return  of  Madras  medical  officers 
to  duty. 

117 

138 

Telegram - 

14  Aug.  ^ 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy 

Pahlunpore  railway.     Construc- 
tion santioned. 

117 

184 

Teleg^am- 

14  Aug. - 

Viceroy   -            -           - 

Secretary  of  State 

Western  Rajputana  line.     Des- 
patch of  plant  and  materials. 

117 

135 

Telegram  - 

14  Aug. - 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy 

Locomotives    for  Great    Indian 
Peninsula  (No.  100). 

117 

186 

Telegram - 

14Aug.- 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy 

Dhond-Munmar  line. 

117 

187 

Teleg^am- 

15  Aug. - 

Viceroy    - 

! 

Secretary  of  State 

Object  of  No.  188    not   under- 
stood.     Private    trade     moro 
efficient  than  Government ;  de- 
termination   not    to    interfere 
lately      reasserted      publicly ; 
cannot  undertake  responsibility 
of  contrary  course,  wMch  would 
require    distinct    authority  of 
Her  Majesty's  Grovemment. 

117 

188 

Telegram- 

15  Aug. 

Secretary  of  State 

General  improvement  in  Southern 
India ;   raiu  still  much  wanted 
in  North.    Recipients  of  relief, 
2,577,600. 

118 

189 

Telegram- 

16  Aug. 

Viceroy    -           .           - 

Secretary  of  Slate 

Supply  of  locomotives    - 

118 

140 

Telegram - 

16  Aug. 

Viceroy    - 

Secretary  of  State 

About  to  start  for  Madras.   Pros- 
pects most  alarming.    Desirable 
to  introduce  into  Madras  system 
which  has  succeeded  in  Bombay, 
and  to  induce  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  take  entire  manage- 
ment of  Famine  Department. 

119 

141 

Letter      - 

16  Aug. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Lyall   - 

Col.  Bume 

Rajputana  threatened  with  famine 

119 
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14S 
143 
144 
146 

14< 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 

15S 

158 

154 

155 
156 

157 

158 
159 

160 


161 
16S 


163 


164 


165 


166 

167 
168 
169 


Letter  - 
Letter  - 
Letter  - 
MemoTuidiim 

Letter  • 
Telegrun- 
Telegram - 
Letter  - 
Telegnm- 
Telegram - 

Letter      - 

Letter      - 

Telegram- 

Docket  . 
Letter      - 


N.  W.  Ptovmces, 
Flrooeedings  of 
GoTemment. 


Telegram - 
Letter 

Telegram - 


Telegram'- 
Telegram- 


Tetegram- 


Date. 

16  Aug. - 
leAog.- 

16  Aug. - 

17  Aug.. 

17  Aug.. 
17  Aug. - 

iTAng.- 
17  Aug. - 

17  Aug.  - 

18  Aug.  - 

18  Aug. - 

18Aug.- 

18  Aug.. 
18  Aug. - 

18  Aug.  > 

18  Aug. - 
19Aug.- 

19  Aug. - 


20>ug. 
20  Aug. 


20  Aug.  - 


From 


Mr.  A.  C.  Daniell 


Deputy        Commissioner, 
BaraBanki. 

Deputy        Commissioner, 
Hardoi. 

Maharaja  of  Jeypore 


Mr.  H.  B.  Webster 


Deputy        Commiasioner, 
Luclmow. 

D)eputy        Commissioner, 


Jepi 

TTi] 


Deputy        Commissioner, 
Kheri. 

QoverDOT,  Bombay 
Viceroy    -  -  - 


Mr.  R.  M.  Edwards 


Mr.  C.  P.  Carmicbael 


Commissioner,  Lucknow 


Deputy        Commissioner, 
Sitapur. 

Commissioner,  Sitapur 


Letter     No.     84    20  Aug. 
(Revenue).  ' 


Telegram - 


T^legram- 

Telegiam- 
Telegram - 
Letter     • 

C16S. 


21  Aug.  • 


21  Aug.  - 

21  Aug. . 

21  Aug.. 

22  Aug.- 


(Governor,  Madras 
Mr.  R.  M.  Edwards 

SecEetary  of  State 


Secretary  of  State 
Viceroy    - 


Secretary  of  State 


Gk)Temment  of  India 


Viceroy    - 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy    -  -  - 

Secretary  to  Govemmenl 
N.W.I 


To 

Secretary    to    Govern- 
ment, N.W.  Provinces. 

Commissioner,  Lucknow 
Division. 

Commissioner,    Sitapur 
Division. 

Viceroy 

Secretaiy    to    Govern- 
ment N.  W.  Provinces. 

Commissioner  of  Luck- 
now. 

Commissioner,  Lucknow 
Commissioner,  Sitapur - 
Secretary  of  State 
Secretary  of  State 


^Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces. 

Secretary  to  (Govern- 
ment, N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces. 

Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces. 

Commissioner,  Sitapur  - 

Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces. 

All  Collectors  and  De- 
puty Commissioners, 
N.  W.  Provinces  and 
Oudh. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces. 

Viceroy 


President,  Simla 
Secretary  of  State 


Governor,  Madras 


Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  State 


Viceroy 

Viceroy 

Secretary  of  State 
Government  of  Lidia 


Sutjeet. 


Critical  condition  in  the  N.  W. 
Provinces. 

Critical  condition  in  the  N.  W. 
Provinces. 

Critical  condition  in  the  N.  W. 
Provinces. 

Looking  to  threatened  famine  in 
Jeypore  territory.  Submits  for 
Viceroy's  opinion  precautionary 
measures. 

Situation  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces 

Situation  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces 

Situation  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces 

Situation  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces 

The  situation  in  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country. 

Dhond    Munmar    Railwa^r    will 
facilitate  carriage  of  grain  and 
~  against  possible  break  on 


estem  Ghats ;  urffcs  therefore 
despatch  of  materifds. 

The  N.  W.  Provinces ;  proposed 
relitf  works. 


The  situation  m  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces. 

Lucknow    Division.       Prospect 
daily  worse. 

Sitapur ;    no  rain ;  hot  wind 

Forwarding  correspondence 


Precautionary  measures  against 
possible  famine  in  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces and  Oudh. 

Locomotives  and  break  vans 
wanted. 

Enclosing  weather  and  agricul- 
tural report.    Prospect  bad. 

Possibility  of  private  trade  fisiling 
tp  supply  remote  districts  should 
not  be  excluded  from  considera- 
tion (see  No.  187). 

Despatch  of  locomotives  - 

Bad  prospect  in  N.  W.  Provinces, 
Rigputana,  Hyderabad,  Baroda ; 
consequences  if  de«rth  con- 
tinues. 

Supporting  Viceroy's  proposals  as 
to  changes  in  Madras  fiunine 
administration. 

Communicating  intention  of  Vice- 
roy to  visit  Poona,  Bangalore, 
and  Madras. 

Grain  calculations;  deficiency  not 
in  grain  but  in  transport.  Local 
auSiorities  authorised  to  pur- 
chase by  public  tender  for  places 
not  reached  by  trade.  Proceed- 
ings of  Government  of  Madras. 

CommunicatiBg  offer  to  supply 
300  miles  light  tramway  and 
plant. 

Traction  engines  -  -  - 

Grain  calculations 

Prospect  of  most  serious  fidlnre  of 
crops  in  N.W.  Provinces  and 
Oudh. 
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To 
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Sabjeet 

i^ 

170 

Telegram- 

22Aiig.- 

Viceroy    . 

Secretary  of  State 

Tikcdon  engines  unsuitable ;  light 
tramways  declined. 

1 

^  134 

171 

Telegram- 

22Aog.- 

Viceroy    . 

Secretary  of  State 

The  situation  throughout    India. 
•Recipients  of  relief  2,647,776. 

134 

172 

Statement        and 
Report 

~             " 

Bombay  Gk>Temment  Pulv 
lie  Works  Secretary. 

.      .      .      . 

Beccan  and  Southern  Mahratta 
country.    Condition  at  end  of 
Aug.  1876.  . 

185 

i 

178 

Letter     - 

22Aug.- 

Migor-General  Kennedy   . 

Col.  0.  T.  Bume 

Observationg  upon    the   precau- 
tionary measures  submitted  by 
Mahanga  of  Jeypore. 

143 

174 

Telegram - 

28Aiig.- 

Viceroy    . 

Secretary  of  State 

Rrferring  to    No.    158.      Await 
further  instructions. 

'   144 

175 

TelegTam'• 

28Aiig.- 

President  - 

Seeretaiyef  State 

Locomotives ;  expedite  delivery  - 

'   144 

176 

Telegram- 

28  Aug. - 

Viceroy    -           -           - 

Secretary  of  State 

Urging  sanction  to  Dhond  Mun- 
mar  line  and  early  despatch  of 
materials. 

144 

177 

Telegram- 

28  Aug.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy 

Dhond  and  Munmar  line;  con- 
struction sanctioned. 

145 

178. 

Telegiam- 

23  Aug.. 

RMident,  Hydrai^ad 

Mr.C.E.BettUiid(inth 
Viceroy). 

Condition  of  Hyderabad  critical ; 
past  and  estimated  expenditure 
of  Nixam'a  Government 

145 

179 

Telegram  - 

28Aug.- 

Resident,  Hyderabad 

Mr.  C.  B.  Bernard  (with 
Viceray). 

Niiam's    treasury   empty;     will 
probably    require    loan     from 
British  Government 

145 

180 

Letter 

23Ang.. 

Resident,  Hyderabad 

Mr.  C.E.  Bernard  (with 
Viceroy). 

Measures  taken  to  meet  scarcity 
inBerar. 

145 

181 

Letter      - 

24  Aug. - 

CoL.O.  T.  Bume  - 

Mr.  A.  C.  Lyall 

Reviewing  measures  submitted  by 
the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore. 

146 

182 

Telegram - 

24  Aug. - 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy 

As  to  pattern  of  locomotives 

148 

183 

Telegram- 

24  Aug. - 

Viceroy    - 

Secretary  of  State 

Pressing  need  for  engine  power, 
Bombay,  on   fEunine,  financial 
and  commercial  grounds. 

148 

184 

Telegram- 

25  Aug.. 

Viceroy    -           .           - 

Secretary  of  State 

Number  of  locomotives  required  - 

148 

185 

Telegram - 

27  Aug. - 

Secretary  of  State 

Prssidettt,  Simla 

Dhond-Mnnmar  Railway  plant   - 

149 

186 

Tel^^am- 

27  Aug. - 

GoYcmory  Bombay 

Secretary  of  State 

Improvement    in   Bombay,    but 
^Ostress  considerable. 

149 

187 

Telegram- 

27  Aug. - 

President . 

Secretary  of  State 

Dhond-Munmar  Railway  plant  - 

149 

X88 

Telegram - 

27  Aug. - 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy 

Number  and  type  of  locomodvef- 

149 

189 

Telegram- 

28Augi'- 

Secretary  of  State 

Viiteroy 

Price  and  deliveiy  of  waggons    - 

149 

190 

Telegram- 

28  Aug. - 

Secretary  of  State 

President,  Simla 

Sleepers  for  Dhond-Munmar  line 

150 

191 

Madras  Board  of 
Revenue       Pro- 
ceedings. 

28  A^.- 

! 

Fopwardmg    atatement   of  land 
revenue  demand,  collection,  and 
balance  for  year  ending  30th 
June  1877,  for  Madras. 

1^ 

192 

Telegram - 

29  Aug. - 

Viceroy,  Madras  - 

Secretary  of  State 

Urging  early  despatch  of  loco- 
motives. 

150 

198 

Letter      - 

29Aug.- 

Government  of  India  Reve- 
nue  Additional  Secretary, 
Madras. 

Resident,  Hyderabad    - 

Respecting   Berar,   replying   to 
No.  180. 

150 

194 

Iietter      - 

29  Aug. - 

Go  venmient  of  India  Reve- 
nue  Secretary.  . 

N.W.  Provinces,  Se^re- 
tary  to  Government. 

E3tpres8ing  approval  of  measures 
tfkea  to  meet  threatened  fiunine 
in  N.W.  Provinces ;  replviniF  to 
No.  169.                       *^^^ 

151 

195 

Tde^fram- 

80  Aug.. 

• 

Viceroy,  Madras  - 

Secretary  of  State 

The  situation  throucfaout  India. 
Recipient  of  relief  in  Madras 
and  Mysore,  2,490,025. 

16S 

196 

lielegram- 

80  Aug. - 

Viceroy,  Madras  - 

Secretary  of  State 

Madras  Railway  requirements    - 

152 

197 

Telegram- 

31  Aug. - 

Secretary  of  State 

President,  Simla' 

Western  Rajputana  Railway  plant 

152 

198 

Iftter 

81Ai«.. 

Madras    Revenue    Addi- 
tional  Secretary. 

Government    of    India 
Revenue      Additional 
Secretary. 

Submitting  statement  of  revenue 
demand,  collection,  and  balances 
fbr  year  ending  30th  June  1877. 

15S 

199 

Letter      - 

3lAug.- 

Government  of  India  Reve- 
nue Additional  Secretary. 

Government  <^  Bengal 
Secretary. 

Views   of  the  Viceroy  on   the 
subject  of  appeals  to  the  public 
in  aid  of  fiunine  relief. 

U6 

1 

200 

Letter      - 

31  Aug. - 

Govemmentof  India  Reve- 
Que  Additional  Secretaiy. 

Madras  Revenue  Secre- 
tary- 

Forwarding  copy  of  the  foregoing, 
and  asking  fbr  fuller  infiotma- 
tion  as  to  the  specific  oMects  to 
which  the  famine  fund  is  to  be 
devoted. 

157 

201 

Letter      - 

31  Aug. . 

Madras  Chief  Secretary  to 
Government. 

Government    of    India 
Revenue      Additional 
Seoretavy. 

Administrative  arrangements  de- 
cided   on    by   the    Duke    of 
Bnffkinghamt   after  conference 
between   his    Grace   and   the 
Viceroy. 

158 
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MS 

SOS 

S04 
S05 

S06 

S07 
SOS 

SOS 
SIO 

SU 


SIS 

S18 

SU 
315 


Letter 


Notification 


Telegmm- 
Beport     - 

Tekgiam- 

Telegram - 
Letter      - 


Telegram- 
Letter 

Grasette  of  India  - 


Date. 


81  Aug. 


1  Sept- 

1  Sept.  - 

2  Sept.  - 

2  Sept - 
SSept- 

8  Sept - 

3  Sept- 

3  Sept  - 


S16 


S17 


S18 


SIS 
SSO 
321 
328 

333 


Tekgnun- 
Telegram- 

Telegram  - 

Letter,      No.     33 
(Beyenue). 


Letter,     No.     84 
(Berenoe). 


TelegiyuD- 
Td^gram- 


Telegram- 
Telegram- 
Telegram - 
Tdiegram- 

Letter 


5  Sept  • 

5  Sept 

5  Sept 
5  Sept 


ft  Sept.  - 

8  Sept  - 
6  Sept  - 


6  Sept 

7  Sept 

8  Sept. 
8  Sept. 

8  Sept 


From 


Qovermnent  of  India  Beye- 
nae  Additional  Secretary 


Governor,  Bombay 


Govemor^  Madras  • 


Vieeroy,  Madras  - 

Government  of  India  Bere- 
nne  Additiooal  Secretary, 
Madras. 

GavernoT,  Bombay 

Madras  Bevenue  Addi- 
tional Secretary. 

Goremment  of  India  Beye- 
nae  Additional  Secretary. 


Groyemor,  Bombay 

Viceroy,  Madras  - 

Vioeroy,  Madras  - 
Goyemor-General 


I  Goyemor-General 


President,  Simla 


Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  State 
Secretary  of  State 
Viceroy    - 
Viceroy    -  -  - 

Goyemment  of  India  Beye- 
,^  nne  Additional  Seeretaxy, 
Bangalore. 


To 


Madras  Chief  Secretary 
to  Goyemment 


Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  jpf  State 

Secretary  of  State 
fombay  Goyemment 


Secretary  of  State 

Government    of    India 
Beyenne      Additional 
-'Secretary. 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 
Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  State 


Goyemor,  Madras 


Viceroy 
Viceroy 

Secretary  of  SUte 
Secretary  of  State 

Chief       Commissioner, 
Mysore. 


Subject 


Expressing  satisfaction  of  ^e 
Viceroy  at  the  arrangements 
detailed  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

Mfgor-General  M.  K.  Kennedy, 
B.E.,  appointed  personal  assist- 
ant to  the  Governor  of  Madras 
in  fiunine  matters. 

The  sitnation  throughout  Bombay 

Mysore  famine  report,  with  statis- 
tics, for  week  ending  25  Aug. 
1877. 

Beporting  result  of  oonferenoe 
with  Viceroy  and  satisfactory 
arrangements  made. 

Summary  of  Nos.  201-2  - 

Thanking  Bombay  Government 
for  placing  services  of  General 
Kennedy  at  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

Improvement  in  Bombay 

Beplying  to  No.  200  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Famine  Fund. 

Publishing  correspondence  re- 
garding administrative  arrange- 
ments in  Madras,  and  the  views 
of  the  Government  of  India 
regarding  the  collection  of  public 
subscriptions  and  their  expen- 
diture. 

Bequesting  return  of  certain 
civilians. 

Situation  throughout  India.  Be- 
cipients  of  relief,  2,998,803. 

Madras  Bailway  requirements      • 

Giving  account  of  Viceroy's  pro* 
ceedmgs  from  date  of  his  leaving 
Simla  (Aug.  16)  to  his  arrival 
at  Madras  (Aug.  29);  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed ;  carryilig  power 
of  G.  I.  r.  Bailway  insufficient 
for  export  trade  in  addition  to 
grain  deliveries ;  consequent 
danger  to  commerce;  alleged 
corruption  among  station-mas- 
ters ;  condition  and  prospects 
of  Hyderabad;  visit  to  relief 
camps  ;  private  charity  in  con- 
nexion with  iamine  relief ;  grain 
calculations  and  carrying  poi 
of  railways ;  the  N.  W.  Provmces ; 
Baroda ;  grain  export  from  Na- 
tive States ;  Mysore  fiunine  ad- 
ministration;  2,998,803  persons 
receiving  relief.  Prospects 
throughout  India  generally  im- 
proved. 

Description  of  the  arrangements 
concluded,  after  conference  with 
Ihe  Governor,  for  the  purpose 
of  systematising  the  poUcy  and 
strengthening  the  adininistrat^>n 
of  State  reliefthroughout  Madras. 

Public  works  engineers  on  fur- 
lough to  be  warned  to  be  ready 
to  return. 

Expressing  satis&ction  with  aiv 
rangements  made  with  Viceroy  ; 
enjoining  care  in  exacting  task 
woric  from  the  feeble. 

In  same  sense  as  the  foregoing    - 

Dates  of  delivery  of  locomotives  - 

Locomotives        ... 

Has  taken  over  entire  manage- 
ment of  famine  business. 

Mysore,  pointing  out  defects  in 
frunine  administration ;  indis- 
criminate gratuitous  relief;  want 
of  sufficient  relief  works ;  officers 
appointed  to  strengthen  adminis- 
traitioa. 
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225 

226 

227 

228 

229 
230 
231 

232 

i233 
234 

235 

236 
237 

238 
239 


240 
241 

242 

243 
244 

245 

246 


247 


Letter       - 

Telegram- 

Mysore      Gorem- 
ment  Order. 

Telegram - 
Telegram- 

Despatch  No.   64 
(Bevenae). 

Telegram - 
Letter      - 

Telegram - 

Letter 
Letter      - 

Memorandum 

Note 
Letter 


Despatch  No.   65 
(Eevenue). 

Letter      No.       8 
(Revenue). 


Letter 


Letter 


Telegram - 

Telegram- 
Telegram - 
Telegram- 

Letter     No. 
(Revenue). 


36 


Telegram - 


Date. 


1877. 
8  Sept. 


9  Sept.  - 

10  Sept 

11  Sept. 

18  Sept. 

13  Sept 

14  Sept 
14   Sept 

16   Sept 

16   Sept 
16   Sept. 

19  Sept 

19  Sept 

20  Sept 

20   Sept. 
20   Sept. 


20  Sept. 

20  Sept. 

22  Sept. 

22  Sept. 

22  Sept. 

22  Sept. 

22  Sept. 


22   S^. 


From 


Government  of  India  Reve- 
nue Additional  Secretary, 
Bangalore. 


Viceroy    - 


Governor,  Bombay 
Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy    -  -  - 

Dra.  Lewis  and  Cunning- 
ham. 

Viceroy    -  -  - 


Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunning- 
ham. 

Government  of  India  Re- 
venue Additional  Secre- 
tary, Ootacamund. 


The  Chief  Engineer 

Government      of      India 
Revenue  Additional 

Secretary. 

Secretary  of  State 
Governor-General 


Madras    Revenue     Addi- 
tional Secretary. 

* 

Honorary  Secretary, 

General    Famine    Relief 

Fund. 

Viceroy     - 

Viceroy    - 
Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy    - 
Govemor-Genwal 


To 


Chief       Commissioner, 
Mysore. 


Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  State 
Viceroy 

Government  of  India 
Secretary  of  State 
Dr.  8.  C.  Townsend 

Secretary  of  State 
Dr.  S.  C.  Townsend 


Madras  Revenue  Addi- 
tional Secretary. 


Madras  Revenue,  Addi- 
tional Secretary. 


Grovemment  of  India 


Secretary  of  State 


Government  of  India 
Revenue  Additional 
Secretary. 

Madras  Revenue  Addi- 
tional Secretary. 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 
Governor,  Madras 

Secretary  of  State 
Secretary  of  State 


Governor,  Madras 


- 1  Viceroy 


Suhsiect. 


Thanks  of  Viceroy  for  services  of 
Mr.  Gordon  and  the  members  of 
the  Relief  Conmiittee  at  Banga- 
lore. 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  question 
of  exacting  task  work  in  Madras 
(No.  219). 

Publishing  the  wishes  €ff  the 
Viceroy  contained  in  No.  229. 

Improvement  in  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. 

Expressing  satisfaction  that  Vice- 
roy has  taken  business  into  his 
own  hands. 

Replying  to  No.  79  - 

Summary  of  arrangements  con- 
cluded in  Mysore,  Nos.  228, 226. 

The  fever  lately  prevalent  in 
Bombay. 

Prospects  throughout  India  much 
improved.  8,005,109  persons 
receiving  relief. 

Altered  prospects  render  unneces- 
sary despatch  of  20  locomotiyes. 

Works  for  relief  of  distress  in 
Wynaad. 

Mysore.  Progress  made  from  10th 
to  19th  Sept  in  reducing  gra^ 
tuitous  relief ;  people  qnite 
willing  to  work. 

Relief  works  opened  in  Mysore, 
and  number  employed  on  them. 

Drawing  attention  to  extreme 
gravity  of  losses  to  public 
treasury  under  land  revenue, 
amounting  to  171  lakhs(No.  198). 

Replying  to  No.  103 


Mysore.  Condition  of  famine 
administration  and  changes  in- 
troduced; reasons  which  induced 
Viceroy  to  take  famine  adminis- 
tration into  his  own  hands  ; 
journey  to  Ootacamund ;  dis- 
tress in  Wynaad;  deputaftion 
from  Wynaad  planters ;  gold  and 
silver  deposits  in  Wynaad ;  im- 
provement in  Mysore  adminis- 
tration ;  the  situation  improved 
in  Madras  and  Bombay :  still 
critical  in  N.  W.  Provinces,  Gudh, 
Central  India,  and  Rajputana. 

Forwarding  letter  from  Conunittee 
of  Madras  Famine  Relief  Fund. 

Famine  Relief  Fund.  Stating  the 
objects  on  which  it  will  be  ex- 
pended and  the  agency  to  be 
employed. 

Estimated  famine  expenditure  : 
11  crores  for  British  India,  and 
two  crores  for  feudatories. 

Madras  affairs     •  -      " 

Madras.  Rice  imports  and  ware- 
house room. 

Mysore  relief      ... 

Government  policy  in  regard  to 
grain  supply.  Explanation  of 
principles  which  guide  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  in  declining 
under  present  circumstances  to 
purchase  and  import  grain ;  yet 
must  not  be  understood  to  say 
that  occasion  never  did  and  never 
can  arise  when  Government  pur- 
chases might  be  necessary. 

Charitable  relief  agency  - 
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249 
S50 

251 
252 


253 

254 

255 
266 

256a 

257 
258 


259 

260 
261 

262 

268 

264 
265 

266 
267 

268 


Telegrmm- 


Tdegram- 

Ifadras    Reyenae 
Proceedings. 

Telegram  - 

Letter      - 


Letter  No.  S7(Be- 
Yenue). 


Telegram- 

Statement 

Bombay    Govern- 
ment Proceedings. 

Endorsement 

Notificati<m 
Letter      - 


Telegram- 

Telegram  - 
Telegram- 

Letter     - 

Telegram  - 

Telegram - 
Te]eg^am- 

Tdegram- 
Telegram - 
Telegram- 


Date. 
28  Sept. 

24  Sept. 

24  Sept. 

25  Sept 
25  Sept. 


269    Telegram- 


27  Sept 

28  Sept. 

29  Sept 
2  Oct  - 

2  Oct.    - 

2  Oct    - 

4  Oct    - 

5  Oct.    - 

6  Oct    - 
70ct    - 

8  Oct.    - 

8  Oct    - 

80ct    • 
80et   - 

9  Oct.    ■ 

9  Oct    • 

10  Oct - 


Erom 


VioMoy,  QoneBhkhind     - 


Secretary  of  State 


Viceroy 


Ooyemment  of  India  Re- 
yenne  Additional  Secre- 
tary, Umballa. 


GoTemor-General,  Dhnrm- 
pore. 


Goyemor,  Madras 


To 


Secretary  of  State 


Subject 


to 

& 


Viceroy 


Secretary  of  State 

Madras  Revenue  Addi- 
tional Secretary. 


CommissioneryPegu  Division 


Famine  Commissioner, 
Mysore. 

Secretary  to  Government 
N.  W.  Provinces  and 
Oodh. 


Viceroy    - 

Governor,  Bombay 
Governor,  Bombay 


Government  of  India  Reve- 
nue Additional  Secretary. 

Viceroy    -  -  - 


Viceroy    - 
Viceroy    - 

Major^General  Kennedy 
Resident,  Hyderabad 


Viceroy    - 


10  Got. . 


Viceroy 


Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  State 


Chief       Commissioner, 
British  Burmah. 


Government  of  India 
Revenue  Additional 
Secretary. 


Secretary  of  State 

Viceroy,  Simla  - 
Secretary  of  State 


Madras  Revenue  Secre- 
tary. 

General  Kennedy 


President,  Hyderabad   - 
Governor,  Bombay 


Viceroy 


Viceroy,  Simla  - 


€k)vemor,  Bombay 


Situation  improved  in  Bombay 
and  Madras ;  still  critical  else- 
where. 1,262,217  persons  re- 
ceiving relief  in  Bombay  and 
Madras. 

Inquiry  as  to  cost  of  famine.  (No. 
242.) 

Revised  instructions  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief  in  the 
Madras  Presidency. 

Estimated  cost  of  fiunine  (No. 
242)  included  revenue  loss. 

Specific  objects  in  detail  to  which 
Committee  propose  to  devote 
their  funds  still  incompletely 
supplied;  no  absolute  prohibi- 
tion against  Government  officers 
taking  part  in  disbursement  of 
Ainds,  but  trusts  Madras  will 
regulate  demands  of  Committee 
upon  local  officers. 

Reports  completion  of  tis  visit  to 
Southern  India;  improvement  in 
conduct  of  Mysore  relief;  Sfodns 
famine  relief  fund ;  general 
situation  improved. 

Madras  imports  and  warehouse 
room  for  grain  (No,  244). 

Mysore  relief  operations  for  week- 
ending 22  Sept. 

As  to  carryiof^  ou  the  Gokak 
Canal  now  that  prospects  of 
season  are  assured. 

Forwarding  reports  on  floods  in 
the  Henzada  and  Bassein  dis- 
tricts. . 

-    Publishing  Mysore  Famine  Code. 
1877. 

Further  report  on  condition  and 
prospects  of  N.  W.  Provinces 
and  Oudh  ;  distress  increased  so 
much  since  middle  of  Sept.  that 
works  must  soon  be  opened  in 
every  division. 

The  situation  throughout  India 
Sept.  25-Oct  3.  1,880,898  per- 
sons receiving  relief. 

Bombay  Chamber  of  Conmierce. 
As  to  maintenance  of  preference 
to  famine  traffic. 

Rainfall  throughout  Presidency, 
except  Khandesh  and  Sind. 
Prospect  cheering. 

Expressing  satisfaction  of  Viceroy 
with  arrangements  made  by  Ma- 
dras Government 

Referring  to  No.  260,  will  it  be 
safe  to  reduce  preference  to 
famine  traffic? 

Hyderabad  grain  supply  - 

Anxious  to  meet  wishes  of  Bom- 
bay trade. 

Referring  to  No.  263,  no  change 
at  present  advisable. 

Nisam's  Government  assents  to 
reduction  of  obligatory  famine 
demand  on  railway. 

Replying  to  No.  260,  Madras  un- 
willing at  present  to  reduce  grain 
sent  to  Madras ;  Hyderabad 
agrees  to  reduction;  Madras 
Government  asked  to  watch 
prices,  and  reduce  as  1009  as 
possible. 
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Letter  No.  88  (Be- 
venue). 
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Telegram - 


Madras     Bevenue 
Proceedings. 

Telegram- 

Telegram  - 

Letter      - 

Letter,      - 

Letter 


Letter 


Telegram - 


Letter 


Letter 


Telegram- 
Telegram - 


Letter 


1877. 
10  Oct. . 


11  Oct. . 


11  Oct- 


13  Oct  - 

15  Oct.  - 

16  Oct.  - 

17  Oct.  - 

17  Oct.  - 

18  Oct  - 

19  Oct  - 


19  Oct  - 


20  Oct. 


22  Oct.  • 


24  Oct.  - 


26  Oct « 
26  Oct  • 


26  Oct  - 


N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oudh 
Secretary  to  Govemment 


GoTemment  of  India 


N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oudh 
Secretary  to  Oovemment 


Viceroy 


Viceroy  -  -  - 

Governor,  Bombay 

Government  of  India  Beve- 
nue  Additional  Secretary. 

N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oudh 
Secretary  to  Government. 

Bombay  Government  Chief 
Secretary. 


Government  of  India  Beve- 
nue  Additional  Secretary. 

Viceroy    -  -  - 


Government  of  Indi^  Beve- 
nue  Additional  Secretary. 


Government  of  India  Ad* 
ditional  Secretary. 


Bombay  Chief  Secretary  - 
Viceroy    -  -  - 


Government  of  India  Beve- 
nue  Additional  Secretary. 


N.  W.  Provinces  Board 
of  Beveoue. 


Secretary  of  State 


Government    of    India 
Financial  Secretary. 


Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Mysore. 

Government  of  India 
Bevenue  Additional 
Secretary. 

(Government  of  India 
Bevenue  Additional 
Secretary. 


C!hief       Ckmimissioner, 
Mysore. 

Secretary  of  State 


N.  W.  Provinces  Secre- 
tary to  GK>vemment 


Madras  Bevenue  Addi- 
tional Secretary. 


Mr.  Bernard,  Simla 
Secretary  of  State 


Madras  Bevenue  Addi- 
tional Secretary. 


Eharif  revenue  to  be  exacted  from 
those  who  can  pay,  and.  sus- 
pended in  case  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
cultivate  their  lands  in  the  cold 
season. 

Beporting  upon  the  condition  of 
Western  and  Southern  India  and 
of  the  o&er  provinces  threatened 
with  famine,  from  all  of  which 
danger  has  been  averted  by 
abundant  rain&Il  throughout  In- 
dia in  the  first  week  of  Octc^ber. 

Low  state  of  cash  balance  in  N.  W. 
Provinces  owing  to  failure  of 
kharif  crops,  and  expenditure  for 
relief  of  distress ;  impossible  to 
press  for  immediate  payment  of 
revenue  demand  frt>m  village 
communities. 

Season  report,  4th  to  11th  Oct 
General  rainfall  throughout  In- 
dia,  and  reduction  in  numbers 
receiving  relief.  At  present, 
2,658,886. 

Calling  upon  collectors  to  facili- 
tate the  return  of  people  to  their 
homes  and  occupations. 

lifisapprehension  in  English  news- 
papers aboutmortality  in  Madras. 

Bainfall  sufficient;  prospects  good ; 
trade  still  active. 

Census  to  be  taken  at  end  of  the 
famine  to  ascertain  mortality. 

Forwarding  instructions  as  to  sus- 
pension of  revenue  demand  in 
consequence  of  fidlure  of  crops. 

Land  revenue  in  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, excluding  Sind.  Out 
of  Bs.  2,62,99,590  demand, 
Bs.  2,83,40,250  oollected  on 
81st  Aug.  1877  without  undue 
pressure.  Bemissions  granted, 
Bs.  2,15,110;  residue  recover- 
able. 

Acknowledges  receipt  of  Famine 
Code,  and  expressmg  satis&ction 
of  Grovemor-General. 

The  situation  throughout  India 
still  improving;  2,272,457  per- 
sons receiving  relidfl  Beduction 
of  856,790  during  week  causes 
decrease  of  11  laUis  in  monthly 
expenditure. 

Beplying  to  No.  272,  measures 
will  be  taken  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Government  of  the  N.  W. 
Provinces ;  experience  of  past 
fieunines  in  N.  W.  Provinces 
warrants  belief  that  wholesale 
suspensions  are  not  required; 
leaving  the  matter  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Lieut.-Gk>vemor, 
Government  of  India  trust  the 
great  bulk  of  the  autumn  instal- 
ment will  be  collected,  and  sus- 
pensions granted  only  where 
absolutely  necessary. 

With  eveiy  prospect  of  full  winter 
and  spring  crops.  Government 
of  India  trust  the  arrears  of 
1876-77  and  the  full  demand  of 
the  current  year  may  be  col- 
lected without  harshness. 

Bombay  land  revenue  collections 

Situation  throughout  India  19th  to 
25th  Oct  1,943,725  persons  re- 
ceiving relief.  Belief  expendi- 
ture decreasing  rapidly. 

Expressing  satisfaction  of  Govern- 
ment of  fiidia  at  Madras  Govern- 
ment orders  to  facilitate  return 
of  people  to  their  homes,  and 
reduce  ^penditure  (No.  274), 
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1877. 

187 

Letter      - 

29  Oct.  - 

Government  of  India  Reve- 
nue Additional  Secretary. 

Bomhay      Government 
Ohief  Secretary. 

Congratulating  Bomhay  (Jovem- 
ment  upon  result  of  land  revenue 
collections. 

268 

S88 

Letter     No.     39 
(Revenue). 

80  Oct.  - 

Government  of  India 

Secretary  of  State 

Forwarding  correspondence  and 
reporting  upon  the  condition  of 
the  several  provinces  which  have 

famine ;    lai;^     reduction    in 
numhers  receiving  relief  in  Ma- 
dras ;  mortally  in  and  around 
Bangalore.      The  mortality  in 

268 

289 

Letter     No.      40 
(Beyenne). 

■ 

80  Oct - 

Government  of  India 

Secretary  of  State 

The  differences  of  practice  he- 
tween  the  several  provinces  of 
India  in  regard  to  collection, 
suspension,   and   remission    of 
land  revenue  during  a  year  of 
drought,  and  the  need  for  some 
general  ruling  on  the  subject. 
The  loss  of  revenue  in  1876-77 

278 

was  m  Madras  38  per  cent,  in 

Bomhay  10  per  cent,  a  differ- 

ence due  in  ^reat  part  to  differ- 
ence of  practice. 

S90 

Despatch  No.   74 
(BeTenue). 

81  Oct.  - 

Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India     - 

Beplying  to  No.  164 

275 

291 

Despatch   No.  82 
(Revenue). 

8  Nov.  . 

Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India     - 

Replying  to  No.  216.    Expressing 

vemment  of  India  with  respect 
to  private  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
relief  funds. 

275 

292 

Despatch  No.    88 
(Revenue). 

8  Nov.  - 

Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India     - 

Replying  to  No.  239.       - 

277 

293 

Despatch    No.  85 
(Revenue). 

22  Nov. - 

Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India     - 

Replying  to  No.  216.    Arrange- 
ments concluded  by  the  Viceroy 
for  systematising  the  policy  and 

278 

strengthening  the  administration 

of  State  relief  throughout  the 

fjEunine  stricken  districts  of  Ma- 

dras appear  to  have  been  well 

calculated  to  secure  the  objects 

in    view    and    meet    with    the 

appreciation  of  Her  Majesty's 

Government. 

294 

Despatch  No.  86 
(Revenue). 

22Nov.- 

Secretary  of  State 

Replying  to  No.  258 

279 

295 

Despatch  No.  88 
(Revenue). 

29  Nov. - 

Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India     - 

Replying  to  No.  271 

279 

296 

Despatch   No.  98 
(Revenue). 

27  Dec.  - 

Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India     - 

Replying  to  No.  288 

280 

297 

Despatch   No.  99 
(Revenue). 

27  Dec. - 

Secretary  of  State 

Government  of  India     - 

Replying  to  No.  289 

281 
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NoTB. — This  Return  is  a  continuation  of  Part  HI.^  and  contains  letters 
of  the  Oovemment  of  India  subsequent  to  No.  25  of  the  4sth  of 
June  1877,  with  their  enclosures^  and  the  Despatches  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  reply. 
The  ao'rangement  is  chronological.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  earlier 
correspondence  herein  contained  is  of  prior  date  to  some  already 
published;  this  is  explained  by  the  marginal  references.  The 
documents  in  question  form  enclosures  to  letters  which  were  not 
received  when  Part  III.  was  prepared. 
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CORRESPONDENCE- 


No.  1.  End.  in 

No.  79. 
ExTRACJT  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  the  Public  Works 

Department  (Local),  No.  268  C.  W.— 1,038,  dated  13th  December  1876. 

Read  again — 

Government  Resolution   No.    186  C.   W. — 827  of  loth   November   1876,    and 
Government  Resolution  No.  206  C.  W.— 869  of  21st  November  1876. 

Resolution. — Looking  to  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  people  who,  at  this  early 
period,  have  sought,  and  are  seeking,  relief  on  works,  it  seems  probable  that  these  works 
are  rendered  too  attractive,  either  by  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  earned  upon  them,  or 
because  from  want  of  eflScient  superintendence,  or  from  other  causes,  a  proper  amount  of 
labour  is  not  exacted  from  the  persons  who  resort  to  them. 

2.  It  is  not  the  desire  or  intention  of  Government  to  render  these  relief  works  attrac- 
tive ;  they  have  been  commenced  on  the  scale  on  which  they  are  in  progress,  not  because 
the  Government  desire  to  carry  them  on  to  so  large  an  extent,  but  in  order  that  they 
may  afford  an  opportunity  of  earning  wages  to  persons  who  are  without  means,  and  cannot 
elsewhere  (owing  to  the  absence  of  agricultural  employment)  find  the  means  of  procuring 
money,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  suflScient  food  to  preserve  themselves  from  starvation. 

3.  Government  are  most  desirous  that  these  works  should  be  carried  on  in  such  a 
manner  that,  without  pressing  too  hardly  upon  the  people,  and  without  requiring  from 
them  an  amount  of  work  which  would  over-strain  m  any  way  their  physical  powers, 
there  should  still  be  require;^  of  the  persons  who  come  upon  relief  works,  a  fair  return  for 
the  aid  which  Government  is  making  great  sacrifices  to  afford  them. 

4.  Government,  in  short,  do  not  propose  to  afford  gratuitous  relief  to  those  who  can 
work,  but  expect  a  fair  return  for  the  present  drain  upon  the  treasury,  and  are  also  most 
solicitous  not  to  pauperise  the  people  by  supporting  them  in  idleness,  or  comparative 
idleness. 

5.  First  as  regards  the  rate  of  wages — 

In  accordance  with  orders  already  issued,  the  rates  have  been  fixed  at  2  annas  a  man, 
1|  annas  for  a  woman,  and  I  anna  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  old  enough  to  be  able  to  work, 
and  a  sliding  scale  has  been  authorsed,  by  which  the  rate  of  wages  increases  when  the 
staple  food-grain  becomes  dearer  than  16  lbs.  for  a  rupee. 

6.  Government  have  no  desire  to  alter  the  principle  of  this  arrangement,  and,  looking 
to  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  times  a  labourer  can  earn  on  works  about  3  annas  per  diem, 
and  to  the  prevailing  price  of  food,  the  rates  of  wages  fixed,  though  ample,  are  not 
excessive,  and  were  intended  to  supply  a  reliable  test  of  the  need  of  the  persons  who 
accepted  them.  But  Government  consider  that  as  the  scale  increases,  as  the  price  of 
grain  rises  above  16  lbs.  for  the  rupee,  so  it  should,  to  be  consistent  with  the  principle 
adopted,  decrease  when  the  price  of  grain  falls  much  below  that  point. 

7-  In  this  view  they  are  pleased  to  rule,  that  whenever  the  price  of  grain  is  not  lower 
than  18  lbs.  per  rupee,  the  existing  order  shall  remain  in  force ;  but  in  all  cases  when  the 
price  of  grain  is  18  lbs.  or  more  for  a  rupee — 

a  man  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  anna  +  the  value  of  ^  a  seer  of  80  tolas,  or 

1  lb.  of  grain ; 
a  woman  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^  an  anna  +  the  value  of  ^  a  seer  of  80  tolas, 

or  1  lb.  of  grain  ;  and 
a  boy  or  girl  employed  on  the  works  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  the  value  of  ^a  seer 
of  80  tolas  of  grain  ;  or,  at  the  option  of  the  directing  officer,  at  the  rate  of  ^  an 
anna  +  the  vdue  of  ^  seer  of  80  tolas,  or  -^^  a  lb.  of  grain. 
8.  As  regards  superintendence — 

Government  fear  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  great  pressure  that  has  come 
upon  the  District  Officers,  Civil  and  Public  Works,  they  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  for 
efficient  and  trustworthy  superintendence  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  question  is  a  most 
important  one ;  unless  there  be  a  proper  check  and  control.  Government  will  not  obtain 
the  whole  object  they  have  in  view  j  they  may  support  the  people  who  really  require 
C16S.  A 
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assistance,  and  may  also  be  led  into  providing  for  persons  who  do  not  need  support. 
There  will  be  no  security  that  the  State  will  receive  a  proper  return  for  the  large 
expenditure  it  is  incurring,  and  the  people  will  suffer  in  their  morale. 

9.  Immediate  reports,  should  be'  made  by  Civil  and  Public  Works  Department 
Officers  on  the  superintendence  available,  and  it  should  be  shown  how  the  existing 
establishments  are  composed,  what  further  aid  is  actually  needed,  not  only  to  meet 
present,  but  to  satisfy  probable  prospective  wants,  and  how  much  is  required  on  each 
considerable  work  and  in  each  district.  Collectors  should  be  reminded  that,  under 
existing  orders,  they  are  empowered  to  place  the  Mamlatdar  of  each  affected  taluka  on 
special  duty  as  a  Relief  Mamlatdar,  and  to  appoint  a  temporary  Mamlatdar  in  his  place, 
also  that  a  Relief  District  Deputy  Collector  has  been  allowed  for  each  seriously  affected 
district. 

10.  On  receipt  of  the  reports  regarding  establishment  now  called  for,  Government  will 
endeavour  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  ;  the  kind  of  assistance  that  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  chiefly  needed  will  be  that  of  intelligent  persons  capable  of  making  and 
recording  simple  measurements,  and  who  are  to  be  trusted  to  disburse  payments  to 
workpeople. 


End.  in  No.  2. 

No.  51. 

Extracts  from  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Madras.     9th  February  1877. 

No.  245. — Read  the  following  telegram  from  the  Government  of  India,  Department  of 
Commerce,  dated  Calcutta,  26th  January  1877: — 

Sir  Richard  Temple  represents  importance  of  not  promising  to  the  people  remissions 
of  land  revenue,  but  only  suspending  the  demand.  We  commend  question  to 
your  notice  in  consultation  with  him. 
Resolved  that  the  following  reply  be  despatched  as  a  telegram : — 
Na  246. — *'  Yours  26th,  about  remissions  of  land  revenue.  Principle  of  assessment 
is  a  share  of  crop.  Wet  land,  when  crop  is  lost  for  want  of  water,  receives 
remission  by  prescriptive  custom.  Dry  land  when  crop  is  lost  receives  remission 
under  special  order  of  Board  Revenue.  To  introduce  now  suspension  where 
remission  customary,  would  tend  to  check  attempts  at  cultivation,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  stimulate.     Letter  follows.'* 

No.  247. — Minute  by  the  Honourable  Sir  W.  Robinson,  K.C.S.I. 

In  dealing  with  this  telegram  we  ought,  I  think,  distinctly  to  state  the  broad  principle 
of  our  land  revenue  demand  under  ryotwari  settlement,  viz.,  a  right  to  a  share  of  the 
crop  of  each  field  for  the  year  in  which  it  is  grown,  commuted  into  a  money  payment. 
No  margin  is  allowed  for  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  season,  and  the  demand  is  so 
heavy  and  searching  that  little  room  is  left  for  the  accumulation  of  agricultural  capital 
to  meet  contingencies  such  as  have  overtaken  the  population.  The  proposal  is,  therefore, 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  our  settlement,  and  alike  impolitic  and  impracticable 
in  a  season  like  this,  when  the  crop  has  utterly  failed,  the  cattle  are  perishing,  and 
nothing  remains  to  exact  from  the  bulk  of  our  poorer  ryots  in  whose  interest  remission 
is  being  made. 

The  acreable  demand  on  wet  land  is  high  throughout  the  presidency,  averaging 
upwards  of  5  rupees  per  acre.  On  dry  land  the  demand  is  less,  but  averages  upwards 
of  1  rupee  per  acre.  The  total  is  heavy,  and  in  this  presidency  30  millions  pay  about 
4f  millions  sterling  of  land  revenue ;  while  60  millions  in  Bengal  pay,  I  understand, 
considerably  less. 

Under  the  principle  of  our  settlement  when  the  crop,  whether  wet  or  dry,  is  lost,  there 
is  nothing  to  share.  The  ryot  has  lost  his  labour,  seed,  and  profits ;  the  Government 
necessarily  forego  their  demand  against  his  unaided  toil ;  thus  remission,  not  postpone- 
ment, is  the  unwritten  and  prescriptive  law  of  the  land  when  failure  is  so  serious  as  to 
require  abandonment  of  the  State  demand. 

In  the  case  of  wet  land,  for  which  water — which  Government  is  bound  to  supply — 
has  failed,  remission  is  absolute  and  of  right.  There  is  no  crop  to  share,  and  the  rent- 
charge  is  high,  and  water  supply  has  not  been  maintained. 

As  regards  dry  land,  the  claim  to  remission  is  probably  no  less  of  right,  but  it  is 
less  completely  conceded  by  Governnaent,  because  the  demand  is,  on  the  whole,  lighter, 
and  there  is  no  guarantee  in  respect  to  needful  water.  Only  when  serious  loss  occurs 
in  very  bad  years  therefore,  and  under  special  orders,  is  remission  for  failure  of  dry  crop 
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conceded — such  a  season  as.  the  one  we  are  passing  through  now — and  circumstances 
render  remission  unavoidable  on  dry  land  where  crop  has  wholly  failed. 

On  these  grounds  I  entirely  dissent  from  Sir  Richard  Temple's  proposals,  as  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  a  ryotwari  settlement  and  customary  immemorial  law  of  the  country, 
and  as  being  specially  unjust  under  the  circumstances  of  the  season  and  of  agricultural 
population  at  this  time. 

A  season  like  the  present  one  must,  irrespective  of  the  loss  of  seed,  labour,  and  profits 
necessarily  inciirred,  and  of  debt  already  contracted,  plunge  the  whole  population  in 
pecuniary  difficulty  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  for  the  maintenance  of  life ;  and  still 
further  pecuniary  demand  is  before  the  agriculturists  to  enable  them  to  resume  their 
agricultural  operations,  and  obtain  seed  and  cattle.  To  keep  a  debt  of  a  million  sterling 
and  more  hanging  over  their  heads  in  the  shape  of  suspended  taxations  will  prove  most 
disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  the  country,  and  must  postpone  its  fixture  restoration.  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  found  possible  to  recover  the  suspended 
demand,  and  plenary  remission  must  prove  the  final  necessity.  Why,  in  the  meantime, 
hold  so  injurious  a  demand  in  terrorem  over  the  country  ?  The  policy  now  pressed  upon 
us  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  is  the  objectionable  practice  of  native  zamindars,  which  so 
burdens  the  serfs  they  make  of  their  cultivators — ^a  policy  which  we  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  deprecating  and,  as  opportunity  (Court  of  Wards)  occurs,  of  abrogating. 
Nothing  has  been  naore  strongly  deprecated  and  discouraged  by  our  administration  than 
the  accumulation  of  arrears  and  State  debts  against  our  ryots,  and  this  is  specially  a 
time  for  adhering  to  this  policy. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  call  attention  to  the  enormous  drain  on  the  means 
of  our  people  for  mere  subsistence  which  is  going  on  at  this  moment,  and  promises  before 
the  end  of  our  distress  to  assume  gigantic  proportions.  The  imports  of  food-grain  in 
the  single  port  of  Madras  amounted,  during  the  six  months  between  July  and  December 
I876,  to  Rs.  1,45,00,000,  against  an  average  for  the  same  six  months  of  the  previous 
three  years  of  about  Rs.  9j50,000.  The  exports  of  agricultural  produce  have,  of  course, 
fallen  off  very  greatly,  in  respect  to  some  articles  ceased,  and  this  import  of  food  is 
being  met  from  the  small  savings  of  the  people.  They  will  have  spent  millions  on 
foreign  food  ere  the  country  recovers ;  and  I  ask  from  whence  is  this  suspended  demand 
to  be  met  ? 

31st  January  1877.  (Signed)         W.  ROBINSON. 

Order  thereon  by  the  Government  of  Madras,  dated  9th  February  1877,  No.  575. 

No.  248. — Ordered  that  the  following  letter  be  despatched  to  the  Government  of 
India  ;— 

No.  576,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  the  9th  February  1877. 

From  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  to  the  Additional  Secretary 

to  the  Government  of  India. 

Referring  to  the  telegrams  marginally  noted,  arising  out  of  a  representation  to  the 

Prom  Government  of  India,  dated  Governnient  of  India  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  on  the 
26th  January  1877.  subject  01  remissions  ot  land  revenue  which  are  bemg 

To  Government  of  India,  dated  2nd  made  in  respect  of  the  present  fimiine,  I  am  directed 
February  1877.  by  his  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  to  submit  the 

following  additional  observations. 

2.  During  the  existence  of  the  heavy  assessments  which  prevailed  in  this  pesidency 
down  to  the  time  of  Lord  Harris's  Government,  and  before  the  introduction  of  the 
revenue  settlement  now  in  progress,  and  which  has  already  taken  effect  in  five  districts, 
and  in  considerable  portions  of  four  others — remissions  were  large  and  numerous, 
administered  under  a  complicated  system,  and  forming  part  of  the  annual  and  ordinary 
jamdbandi.  Under  the  revised  assessment,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  necessity  for 
making  them  would  cease,  except  under  rare  and  special  circumstances.  A  district  once 
settled — the  following  are  the  sole  rules  on  the  subject,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Wet  land. — Full  remission  when  the  land  is  left  waste,  or  the  crop  totally  lost 
owing  either  to  deficiency  or  excess  of  water. 

(2.)  Dry  land. — None;  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances  of  distress,  and 
under  the  express  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  each  case. 

In  regard  to  unsettled  districts,  the  second  rule  applies  to  them  also ;  but  to  wet  lands 
in  unsettled  districts  partial  loss  of  crops  entitles  the  occupant  to  partial  remissions ; 
the  additional  concession  in  favour  of  unsettled  districts  in  tins  respect  being  based  on 
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the  fact  that  the  rates  there  are  often  high  and  unequal ;  and  no  allowance  was  madoi 
in  iixing  them,  for  vicissitudes  of  season. 

3.  Taking  the  accounts  of  the  fasli  year  ending  30th  June  1873,  it  appears  that  the 
remissions  under  the  first  head  came  to  Rs.  2,70,000  only,  and  were  caused  principally 
by  disastrous  floods  in  Nellore ;  and  that  those  under  the  second  head  amounted  to 
1  lakh.  Sundry  small  remissions  of  a  miscellaneous  character  brought  up  the  total 
to  4|  lakhs,  being  about  f  per  cent,  on  the  total  assessment  of  ryotwari  holding  of 
Rs.  3,88,46,315.     Such  were  the  results  of  the  system  in  an  ordinary  year. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  saddle  the  ryot  with  the  sum  that  would  now, 
under  customary  law,  be  remitted — the  assessment  on  a  crop  which  was  never  grown — 
as  a  debt  to  be  paid  by  him  in  the  following  year— the  Governor  in  Council  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  suggestion. 

In  the  first  place,  as  respects  wet  land,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Government  is  under 
an  implied  covenant  to  supply  the  necessary  irrigation.  Tn  making  the  settlement, 
which  proceeds  in  all  cases  on  the  basis  of  sharing  the  crop  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  ryot,  a  certain  allowance  is  made  to  the  ryot  for  ordinary  vicissi- 
tudes of  season ;  and  this  being  so,  the  iull  assessment  is  exacted  even  in  bad  years 
where  the  loss  of  crop  is  partial  only ;  but  where  the  water  to  be  supplied  fails  altogether, 
the  attempt  at  such  exaction  would  be  universally  resisted  as  at  variance  with  the 
bargain  and  a  grave  injustice. 

2ndly.  As  regards  dry  lands,  although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  no  similar 
implied  covenant  here,  the  objections  to  the  policy  of  exacting  the  full  assessment  in  a 
season  like  the  present  are  manifold — 

(a.)  The  Madras  ryot  is  very  heavily  taxed ;  5  rupees  per  acre  for  wet  (single  crop) 
and  1  rupee  per  acre  for  dry  being  his  average  assessment.  Moreover,  under  other 
terminable  settlements,  the  whole  of  the  waste  land  is  given  up  by  Government 
for  the  term  of  thirty  years — and  under  the  zemindari  settlement  it  is  given  up  in 
perpetuity,  in  addition  to  the  per-centage  for  the  zemindar's  commission.  But  in  Madras, 
not  only  is  every  acre  of  waste  liable  to  its  full  quota  of  tax,  as  soon  as  brought  under 
cultivation,  but  there  is  no  allowance  whatever  for  fallow,  or  for  land  in  a  ryot's 
occupation  which  is  bond  Jide  set  apart  by  him  for  the  pasturage  of  his  cattle.  For 
instance,  during  the  fasli  year  last  reported  on,  as  much  as  2,134,110  acres  with  an 
average  assessment  of  15  annas,  left  waste  by  the  ryots  of  this  presidency  out  of  their 
holdings  chiefly  for  the  purpose  last  mentioned,  was  fully  charged  agamst  them,  and 
fully  collected. 

(b.)  Let  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  holdings  be  considered.  The  number  of 
leases  is  2,392,064  ;  of  these  38,825  only  are  above  100  rupees,  while  upwards  of  one 
million  and  a  quarter  are  below  10  rupees.  The  average  extent  of  a  holding  is  8  acres, 
and  the  average  assessment  payable  is  15  rupees,  or  thirty  shillings  sterling.  How  are 
two  million  peasant  proprietors  of  this  kind  to  pay  sixty  shillings  apiece  next  year — after 
a  season  of  unprecedented  calamity,  which,  in  addition  to  other  sufierings  and  losses, 
has  brought  about  already  the  destruction  of  a  great  portion  of  their  cattle — and  will 
cause  the  loss  of  many  more  ?  So  far  from  supposing  it  possible  to  collect  the  assess- 
ment from  the  great  body  of  impoverished  ryots,  the  Government  anticipate  having  to 
make  considerable  advances  for  the  assistance  of  cultivators  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
stock  and  seed  grain. 

(c.)  It  is,  at  all  events,  impossible  to  inaugurate  any  new  system  jt^er  saltum  or  without 
full  and  sufficient  notice ;  and  where  such  notice  is  given  the  ryot  has  at  hand  a  procedure 
by  which  he  can  readily  protect  himself.  By  inunemorial  custom  the  Madras  ryot  is 
at  liberty  to  readjust  the  extent  of  his  holding  within  a  certain  day  of  each  year,  which 
day  is  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  monsoon  on  which  his  district  principally 
depends  for  its  rains.  In  Bellary,  for  instance,  the  south-west  monsoon  is  looked  for  in 
the  first  week  of  June ;  and  the  ryot  is  allowed  till  the  15th  of  July  to  contract  bis 
holding.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Bellary  cultivators  had  foreseen  that  however 
bad  the  coming  season,  they  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  full 
assessment  on  their  holdings,  those  holdings  would,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  have 
been  contracted,  and  very  many  altogether  relinquished.  Nobody  has  anything  to  fear 
from  competition,  for  his  neighbours  are  as  straitened  as  himself ;  and  in  this  way  the 
Government  would  be  afar  greater  loser  in  direct  collection  of  revenue  than  it.  is  at 
present ;  would  have  many  hundreds  of  thousands  more  on  rehef  works ;  and  would  lose 
for  the  common  good  the  produce  of  the  cultivation  which  is  still  carried  on.  Many 
a  reputable  ryot,  who  is  now  digging  a  well  and  toiling  on  as  best  he  may  with  the 
help  of  the  village  money-lender,  would  immediately  fall  into  the  utter  destitution 
which  characterises  the  great  majority  of  his  fellows ;  he  will  not  try  to  help  himself, 
if  his  possible  &ilure  is  to  be  followed  by  the  swift  and  inexorable  demands  of  the  State 
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for  the  full  assessment  of  bis  land ;  nor  would  any  sane  money-lender  advance  him  a 
loan  in  such  circumstances. 

5.  His  Grace  in  Council  trusts  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  he  has  demonstrated  (he 
utter  impossibility  in  part,  and  the  inexpediency  in  all,  of  attempting  to  vary  llic 
usual  imdertaking  and  custom  by  substitutmg,  suddenly  and  without  notice,  suspension 
for  remission  of  revenue  in  a  specially  disastrous  season.  He  would,  however,  point  in 
conclusion  to  the  large  figures  yielded  by  the  land  revenue  of  Madras — the  highest  in 
any  part  of  India — and  to  its  annually  steady  increase.  He  believes  that  its  management 
is  thoroughly  well  in  hand  by  those  to  whom  the  system  pursued  has  long  been  familiar ; 
and  that  the  wholesale  innovation  proposed  had  nothing  to  recommend  it,  except  that  it 
would  retain  apparently  to  the  credit  of  Government  a  claim  which  would  never  be 
realised.  It  is  as  incompatible,  in  his  opinion,  with  justice  to  the  ryot  as  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  presidency ;  not  only  the  land  revenue  but 
that  under  every  other  head — Salt,  Stamps,  Abkan — rises  or  falls  with  the  condition 
of  the  ryot,  and  of  the  vast  agricultural  and  mercantile  populations  linked  with  his 
interests.  ^ 

6.  The  people,  it  has  been  shown,  can  protect  themselves  by  relinquishing  their  lands 
in  bad  years,  and  would  certainly  in  self  defence  do  so,  if  the  unusual  course  proposed  by 
Sir  Richard  Temple  were  adopted.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  would  be  alike 
injurious  to  themselves  and  to  the  State  ;  and  his  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  trusts 
that  valid  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  making  no  change  in  the  ordinary  practice, 
which  has  always  been  observed  in  this  presidency,  of  granting  remission  of  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  on  the  occurrence  of  disastrous  seasons. 

7.  A  copy  of  this  correspondence  will  be  furnished  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

No.  3.  End.  in 

,       ,  «        ^      ^  ,    «  ,  No.  51. 

No.  1,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  10th  February  1877- 

From  the  Government  of  Madras  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State. 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  Lordship's  information  copies  of  a  recent 
__        ,.       ^^  ^  ^ .     correspondence*  with  the  Government  of  India,  arising 

fJ^^S^2!rr^         out  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  on  the 

subject  of  remissions  of  land  revenue  which  are  being 

made  in  respect  of  the  present  famme. 


No.  4.  EncL  in 

No.  61. 
Revenue  Department. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Madras,  dated  1st  March  1877* 

In  separate  proceedings  the  Board  have  passed  orders  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
several  Collectors  as  to  the  remissions  to  be  granted  in  the  present  season ;  but  the 
amount  of  revenue  at  stake  being,  in  the  unfortunate  circumstancas  of  the  present  season, 
enormous,  they  deem  it  necessary  to  issue  the  following  general  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  settling  oflScers  at  the  approaching  Jamabandi. 

2.  The  demands  for  remission  in  the  current  year  will  be  so  great  that  the  Board  fear 
that  sufficient  scrutiny  of  them  will  be  very  difficult.  Great  care  will  have  to  be 
exercised  in  checking  the  disposition  of  tahsildars  and  subordinate  revenue  officers  to 
recommend  wholesale  remissions.  Nunjah  remissions  should  be  dealt  with  strictly 
according  to  the  remission  rules.  As  to  punjah  remissions,  none  should  be  granted 
where  one  crop  of  any  kind  has  been  obtained,  even  though  it  be  not  the  principal  crop 
of  the  year.  In  the  southern  districts,  especially,  a  large  extent  of  land  has  yielded  a 
crop,  though  possibly  one  below  the  average,  under  the  early  rains,  and  the  prices  com- 
manded by  agricultural  produce  are  now  so  great  that  a  single  crop  of  the  kind  will 
enable  the  ryots  to  pay  the  assessment  on  their  lands  as  easily  as  in  ordinary  years. 
Per-centage  remissions  for  partial  failure  of  crop  have  been  sanctioned  on  the  Collector's 
recommendations  in  some  districts ;  but  it  is  the  Board's  desire  that  the  rates  named 
should  always  be  considered  as  maxima  and  not  to  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  rates  must  be  adjusted  by  the  settling  officers  to  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  circumstances  necessitating  indulgence  to  the  people  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  in  settled  districts  a  large  reduction  is  already  made  to  allow  for  vicissitudes  of 
season.  No  remission  should  be  granted  when  the  crops  have  yielded  6  annas  or 
upwards,  i.e.,  half  or  more  than  half  of  an  average  crop.  The  principle  of 'dealing  with 
claims  with  reference  to  whole  villages,  groups  of  villages,  or  tracts,  must  be  carefully 
carried  out.  As  regards  pimjah  waste^  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  from  remission 
lands  usually  left  waste  for  pasture  and  other  purposes  which  are  known  in  some  districts 
as  mamool  waste. 

3.  Collectors  are  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Board,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
Jamdbandi  of  each  taluk  is  finished  and  in  advance  of  the  settlement  report,  a  brief 
report  showing  the  amount  of  remission  for  waste,  shavi,  and  partial  loss  in  dry  and  wet 
lands  respectively  in  the  taluk,  with  any  remarks  which  the  Collectors  or  settling  officers 
may  see  fit  to  record ;  and  to  note  in  the  reports,  for  comparison,  the  average  remission 
granted  in  the  three  previous  faslis.  In  these  reports  occasional  remissions  only  should 
be  given. 


EncL  in  No.  5. 

^""^  ^^'  Telegram  dated  I8th  March  1877. 

From  Sir  R.  Temple,  Sholapore,  to  Revenue  Addftional  Secretary,  Calcutta. 

The  Madras  Government  were  asked  to  decide  question  of  remission  of  revenue  after 
consulting  with  me.  I  have  never  been  able  to  subn^it  a  proper  opinion  without  seeing 
the  papers.  I  should  be  obliged  if  the  Madras  Government  were  instructed  to  let  me 
see  the  papers  necessary  for  imderstanding  the  case.  It  is  quite  understood  that  the 
local  Government  is  to  decide  question  of  remission  or  suspension  at  its  discretion. 
Papers  which  I  desire  to  see  are  Revenue  Board  orders  on  each  district  regarding 
remissions. 


End.  in  No»  6. 

No.  61, 

Telegram  dated  21st  March  1877. 

From  Revenue  Additional  Secretary,  Calcutta,  to  Revenue  Additional  Secretary, 

Madras. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  telegraphs  as  follows  : — 

**  The  Madras  Government  were  asked  to  decide  question  of  remission  of  revenue 
after  consulting  with  me.  I  have  never  been  able  to  submit  a  proper  opinion  without 
seeing  the  papers.  I  should  be  obliged  if  the  Madras  Government  were  instructed  to 
let  me  see  the  papers  necessary  for  understanding  the  case.  It  is  quite  understood  that 
the  local  Government,  is  to  decide  question  of  remission  at  its  discretion.  Papers  which 
I  desire  to  see  are  Revenue  Board  orders  on  each  district  regarding  remissions.'* 

Message  ends. 

The  Government  of  India  will  be  obliged  by  his  being  supplied  with  desired  infor- 
mation. 


End.  in  No.  7. 

^^-  ^^-  Telegram  dated  23rd  March  1877. 

From  Revenue  Additional  Secretary,  Calcutta,  to  Sir  R.  Temple,  Sholapur. 

Your  telegrams  of  18th  to  me  and  21st  to  Strachey.     The  former  was  repeated  on 
21st  to  Madras  with  request  to  supply  desired  information. 


End.  in  No.  8. 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of  India,  Financial  Department, 

No.  1,826,  dated  28th  March  1877. 
Read— 

A  letter  from  the  Government  of  Madras,  No.  213,  dated  the  22nd  January  1877, 
requesting  that  a  special  assignment  of  fimds  may  be  made  to  Provincial  Services 
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for  gaols  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenditure  anticipated  in  1877-78  owing  to 
the  high  prices  and  distress  prevailing  in  the  Madras  rresidency,  and  the  conse- 
quent mcrease  of  crime. 

Resolution. — The  Governor-General  in  Council  observes  that,  as  the  provincial  allot- 
ments are  consolidated,  no  addition  thereto  can  be  made  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged 
insuflBciency  of  any  particular  item  used  in  the  calculation  upon  which  they  were  based. 

2.  When  the  Bengal  famine  occurred,  the  local  Government  was  required  to  exhtost  its 
entire  resources,  provincial  and  local,  in  contending  against  the  calamity,  and  the  same 
course  should  now  be  followed  in  the  Madras  and  Bombav  Presidencies. 

3.  To  save  the  Government  of  Bengal  from  actual  insolvency,  such  a  contribution  was 
eventually  made  fix)m  Imperial  Revenues  as  left  it  after  the  famine  with  a  net  balance  of 
fire  lakhs  of  rupees  at  credit  of  its  Provincial  Funds  and  the  Local  Funds  at  its  disposal 
for  provincial  purposes  together.  His  Excellency  in  Council  will  be  prepared  to  treat 
the  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  hereafter  in  the  same  way. 

Ordered, — ^that  this  Resolution  be  communicated  to  the  Revenue  Department,  the 
Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  to  the  Accountants-General  in  those  presidencies, 
and  to  the  Comptroller-General,  for  information  and  guidance. 

No.  351,  dated  Simla,  11th  April  1877. 
Endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Aoricu^turBi  and  Commerce. 
Copy  forwarded  to  the  Home  Department  for  information. 

No.  352. 
Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  Sir  R.  Temple  for  his  Honour's  information. 


No.  9-  EncL  in 

__  ^  ,,,*.*  No.  51. 

Telegram  dated  8th  April  1877. 

From  Sir  Richard  Temple  to  Viceroy. 

Mr.  Hope's  message  of  23rd  March  told  me  Madras  Government  was  instructed  to 
furnish  me  copies  of  Revenue  Board's  orders  regarding  land  revenue  remissions ;  there- 
upon I  asked  repeatedly  for  those  papers  without  obtaining  either  answer  or  papers ; 
to-day  I  learn  that  Madras  Government  object  to  fiimish  papers,  and  are  submitting 
letter  to  Government  of  India  on  subject ;  ray  object  in  asking  for  these  papers  is  to 
master  present  state  of  question.  I  fully  understand  decision  that  local  Government  is 
to  settle  remission  question,  but  I  might  press  locally  for  economy  within  lines  laid 
down  by  Madras  Government,  and  I  should  be  able  to  submit  general  question  in  shape, 
for  enunciation  of  rule  for  guidance  in  future  femiines.  My  time  is  drawing  very  short, 
1  solicit  that  decision  may  be  communicated  by  telegraph.  If  Government  of  India 
decides  I  shall  have  papers,  a  message  might  go  to  Madras  accordingly.  Unless  tele- 
graphic orders  issue,  I  shall  not  have  time  to  do  anything.  In  either  case  I  would 
solicit  to  be  informed.     The  papers  could  be  kept  quite  confidential  for  the  present. 


No.  10.  Enain 

Telegram  dated  9th  April  1877.  "^"^  ^^' 

From  Viceroy  to  Governor,  Madras. 

The  Government  of  India  learn  fi*om  Temple  that  Madras  Government  object  to 
fiimish  him  with  the  papers  referred  to  in  our  telegram  of  21st  March.  The  Govem- 
m^t  of  India  think  it  very  desirable  that  Temple  should  be  furnished  with  these  papers 
in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  state  his  views  fully.  There  is  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  discretion  of  local  Government  regardm^  remissions  on  present  occasion, 
but  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  may  be  useful  for  mture  famines.  The  discussion 
can  be  treated  as  confidential  for  the  present  if  the  Madras  Government  desire.  It 
seems  due  to  Temple  that  his  request  should  be  complied  with,  and  we  trust  that  your 
Grace's  Government  will  waive  this  objection. 
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EncLin  No.  11. 

No.  61. 

No.  1,382,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  10th  April  1877. 

From  the  Officiating  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras 
to  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Governbient  of  India. 

I  am  directed  to  reply  to  your  telegram  dated  2l8t  ultimo.  It  communicates  copy 
of  a  telegram  received  by  you  from  Sir  R.  Temple,  in  which  he  states  that  this  Govern. 
ment  were  asked  to  decide  the  question  of  remissions  after  consulting  him ;  that  in 
view  to  his  understanding  the  question  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  see  all  the  orders  that 
have  been  issued  by  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  on  each  famine  district ;  and  he 
accordingly  suggests  that  this  Government  may  be  instructed  to  supply  him  with  such 
papers.  The  Government  of  India,  you  state,  will  be  obliged  by  a  compliance  with 
Sir  R.  Temple's  wishes. 

2.  Although  Sir  R.  Temple  does  not  mention  it,  it  should  be  stated  that  when 
addressing  you  he  had  already  received  a  communication  from  this  Government  declining 
to  afford  him  the  papers  required,  on  the  ground  that  the  case  was  fully  concluded  by 
the  terms  of  the  Government  of  India  Despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  published  at 
page  199  of  the  supplement  to  the  "  Gazette  of  India*'  of  the  current  year ;  and  to  this 
opinion  his  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  continues  to  adhere. 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  trace  the  course  which  the  correspondence  on  this  question  has 
taken. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  it  was  no  part  of  Sir  R.  Templets  original  conmiission,  the 
From  Government  of  India  to    objects  of  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Despatch  marginally 
Secretaryof  State,  No.  2,  dated  12th    noted.     It  appears,  however,  that  shortly  after  entering 
January  1877.  upon  his  duties  in  this  presidency  Sir  R.  Temple  repre- 

sented to  the  Government  of  India  the  importance  of  not  promising  to  the  people 
remissions  of  land  revenue  but  only  suspending  the  demand,  and  in  their  telegram  to 
this  Government,  dated  26th  January,  the  Government  of  India  remark — "  We  com- 
mend question  to  your  notice  in  consultation  with  Sir  R.  Temple."  In  reply  the 
Government  of  Madras  strongly  deprecated  the  proposed  reversal  of  policy,  both  by 
*  Dated  2nd  February.  telegram*  and  by  Ictterf.     To  the  telegram  the  Govern- 

t  Dated  9th  February.  ment  of  India  replied  by  a  telegram  dated  7th  idem,  viz. 

— "  Your  telegram  of  2nd.  The  Government  of  India  merely  commend  Sir.  R.  Temples 
"  suggestion  to  your  considftation  ** — ^no  longer  it  is  observed  in  consultation  with  him— 
"  but  will  not  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  local  Government  in  a  question  of 
From  Government  of  India,  dated  "  this  kind;"  and  to  the  latter  they  replied  by  refen-ing 
17th  February  1877,  No.  201.  his  Grace  in  Council  to  the  answer    conveyed  in  the 

telegram.  When  it  is  added  that  these  communications  were  immediately  followed  up 
by  the  Despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  already  referred  to  as  having  been  published 
in  the  "  Gazette  of  India/*  in  which,  besides  repeating  their  decision  that  the  matter 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  this  Government,  the  Government  of  India  go  much 
further  and  say — "  We  have  now  only  to  observe  that  the  Madras  Government  have 
"  shown  good  reasons  for  the  opinions  which  they  so  strongly  hold  " — it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  case  in  which  further  discussion  is  more  inadmissible  than  the  present  one. 

4.  If  after  a  decision  deliberately  passed  in  communication  with  the  Government  of 
Madras  the  Governor-General  in  Council  thinks  proper  to  reopen  the  question  as  regards 
future  years,  his  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  again  with 
the  Government  of  India;  but  as  regards  the  present  year  the  case  is  absolutely 
concluded. 

5.  A  copy  of  this  letter  will  be  submitted  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 
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No.  12.  End.  in 

Telegram  dated  17th  April  1877.  ^""^  ^^' 

From  Sir  R.  Temple,  Arcot,  to  Revenue  Additional  Secretary,  Simla. 

Having  learnt  from  Viceroy  that  Madras  Government  were  instructed  to  give  me 
the  land  revenue  remission  papers,  I  asked  for  them.  Madras  has  again  declined  to  fur- 
nish them  pending  answer  to  their  official  reference.  Unless  they  obey  orders  of  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  send  papers  now,  there  will  be  no  time  for  me  to  make  a  report,  but  I 
can  do  so  afterwards  whenever  papers  received. 


No.    13.  ,  End.  in 

No.,  1914,  dated  Bombay  Castle,  the  17th  April  1877- 

From  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  Financial  Department. 

I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  No,  1,826,  dated  28th  ultimo,  regarding 
the  appropriation  of  the  Provincial  and  Local  Funds  towards  the  expenses  incurred  in 
consequence  of  the  famine. 

2.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Coimcil  observes  that  the  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  Provincial  Funds  at  the  close  of  1876-77  amounts  to  Rs.  7,41,854,  and  if,  out  of  that 
amount,  the  sum  apparently  contemplated  by  the  Government  of  India,  viz.,  Rs.  5,00,000, 
be  reserved  to  meet  Provincial  and  Local  charges,  the  sum  which  will  be  hereafter  avail- 
able for  the  final  settlement  of  famine  advances  will  amount  to  Rs.  2,41,854* 

3.  It  will  at  the  same  time  be  for  consideration  what  proportion  of  the  reserved  balance 
of  Rs.  5,00,000  must  be  assigned  to  those  Local  Committees  whose  funds  will  have  been 
exhausted ;  but  his  Excellency  in  Council  takes  it  for  granted  that  no  claim  can  be 
made  on  the  Local  Funds  of  districts  in  which  no  famine  charges  have  been  incurred,  as 
he  considers  that  such  a  proceeding  will  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Local  Funds  Act- 

4.  His  Excellency  in  Council  feels  it  his  duty  to  point  out  that  by  thus  complying, 
when  the  time  comes,  with  the  present  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  tiie  Provincial 
balance  of  the  presidency  will  be  reduced  much  below  the  amount  which  the  Government 
of  India  have  declared  to  be  necessary,  and  that  it  has  never  been  found  practicable  up 
to  the  present  time  to  provide  for  the  annual  charges  without  drawing  on  the  balance, 
although  this  Government  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  economical  as  possible.  Provincial 
taxation  appears  therefore  to  be  inevitable. 

5.  Looking,  however,  to  the  figures  for  1877-78,  I  am  to  state  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  balance  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  has  been  appropriated  towards  the  expenditure 
estimated  for  the  current  year,  and  the  balance  estimated  to  the  credit  of  the  Provincial 
Services  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  thus  amounts  to  Rs.  5,62,555.  His  Excellency 
in  Council  does  not  think  that  any  saving  is  possible,  as  this  Government  are  not  com- 
mencing a  single  new  public  work  beyond  the  petty  ones  included  in  the  Minor  Works 
grant.  Reserving,  therefore,  Rs.  5,00,000  out  of  this  balance,  the  amount  available 
towards  the  famine  charges  will  amount  to  about  Rs.  62,000. 


No.  14.  End.  in 

No.  61. 
Telegram  dated  20th  April  1877- 

From  Revenue  Additional  Secretary,  Simla,  to  Revenue  Additional  Secretary, 

Madras. 

Your  letter  of  10th  instant,  number  1,382,  has  been  received  and  considered.     The 
Governor-General  in  Council  decides  that  Sir  Richard  Temple  ought  to  see  the  papers. 
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No.  15. 

Telegram  dated  25th  April  1877. 

From  Revenue  Additional  Secretary,  Madras,  to  Revenue  Addftional  Secretary, 

Simla. 

According  to  desire  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  expressed  in  your  cyjjher 
message  dated  20th  (in)  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  20tb  instant,  copy  (of)  papers  required 
will  be  sent  for  Sir  Richard  Temple's  information. 


End.  in 
No.  51. 


G.  O.,  16th  Nov.  1876,  No.  1695. 


G.  O.,  23rd  Feb.  1877,  No.  798. 


No.  16. 

No.  1,556,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  25th  April  1877. 

From  the  OFFicTAxmG  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  of  Fort  St.  George,  Revenue 
Department,  to  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  I?A>ia. 

Referring  to  my  cypher  telegram  of  this  date  1  have  the  honour  to  confirm  the  same 

in  writing,  viz.,  that,  agreeably  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Government  of  India 
on  my  letter  of  10th  April  instant.  No. 
1,382,  the  several  orders  marginally 
noted  have  been  furnished  for  Sir 
Richard  Temple's  information  direct  to 
save  the  delay  in  transmitting  them,  in 
the  more  regular  way,  to  the  Govem- 
ment  of  India. 

The  correspondence  will  be  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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No.  17. 

No.  CXVIf. — Memorandum  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Bernard,  Secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
regarding  the  Remissions  of  Land  Revenue  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Harvests 
in  1876,  Nagpur,  April  28,  1877. 

One  of  the  very  first  points  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Richard  Temple 
on  his  mission  to  the  famine  districts  in  January  last,  was  the  apparent  disposition  of 
revenue  officers  in  Madras  and  Bombay  to  remit  so  much  of  the  land  revenue  as  could 
not  fairly  be  collected  this  season  from  the  ryots,  who  had  lost  their  crops  in  con- 
sequence of  the  drought.  It  was  understood  that  the  higher  revenue  authorities  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  were  opposed  to  the  system  of  suspending  (that  is,  postponing  to 
future  good  years  the  collection  of)  any  of  the  land  revenue  that  the  ryots  could  not  be 
fairly  called  upon  to  pay  this  year. 

2.  In  permanently  settled  Bengal  it  had  been  the  almost  unvarying  rule  not  to  remit 
or  suspend  any  land  revenue  in  consequence  of  vicissitudes  of  season.  In  provinces  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  where  the  land  revenue  was  settled  for  a  term  of  years  only,  such  as 
Orissa,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab,  it  had  been  usual  to  grant  certain 
suspensions  (postponements  of  the  collection)  of  land  revenue  in  the  most  aflfected  tract. 
In  subsequent  years  the  greater  part  of  the  suspended  demand  was  collected  ;  but  some 
small*  part  was  remitted  in  extreme  cases. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  adduce  figures  in  support  of  the  statement  that  in  other  parts  of  India  it  is  customary 
to  grant  remission  of  land  revenue  very  sparingly  even  in  cases  of  very  great  failiire  of  the  crops.  For  the 
earlier  famines,  the  records  are  not  very  clear,  but  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  subjoined  figures  are  correct  :— 


North- West  Provinces  famine  of  1803 
North- West  Provinces  famine  of  1837-38 
North- West  Provinces  and  Punjab  famine  of 

1860. 
Bengal  and  Behar  famine  of  1866 
(The  figures  for  Orissa  are  not  now  accessible 

to  me.) 
North- West  Provinces  famine  of  1869 
Central  Provinces  famine  of  1869 
Behar  and  Bengal  famine  of  1874 


Total  land  revenue 
remitted. 

30  lakhs  (approximate) 
90  lakhs 

10    „ 
0     „ 


2^  lakhs 


Total  land  revenue  demand 
of  the  afflicted  area. 

156  lakhs. 
350  „ 


420 
240 


128  „ 

30  „ 

300  „ 
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3.  Sir  Richard  Temple  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India,  to  this  matter, 
and  recommended  that  no  remissions  of  land  revenue  should,  for  the  present,  be  made  or 
promised  ;  but  that  the  land  revenue  demand  shonld  be  suspended  whenever  necessary  ; 
it  being  left  for  future  decision  how  much  of  the  suspended  demand  ought  to  be  fintuly 
remitted,  and  how  much  might  be  properly  collected  from  the  ryots.  The  Government 
of  India,  after  consulting  the  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  decided  that  the 
matter  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  Governments. 

4.  In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  the  Bombay  Government  has  arranged  that  its 
Collectors  should  distribute  the  land  revenue  arrears  of  the  present  year  under  the  two 
heads  of  "  to  be  remitted  ^'  and  "  to  be  suspended,"  hoping  that,  if  the  next  two  seasons 
are  favourable,  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  **  suspended  "  revenue  may  be  collected.  It  will 
probably  turn  out  that  less  than  30  lakhs  will  be  remitted  out  of  a  total  land  revenue 
demand  of  115  lakhs  in  the  distressed  districts  of  Bombay. 

5.  The  Madras  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  vary 
the  usual  custom,  and  to  substitute  suspension  for  remission  of  revenue  in  a  disastrous 
season  like  that  which  has  just  passed.  The  Board  of  Revenue  estimated  that  the 
remissions  of  land  revenue,  to  be  made  on  accoimt  of  the  recent  failure  of  crops,  would 
reach  143  lakhs  of  rupees  (1,430,000^.).  The  total  (ryotwari)  land  revenue  of  the 
twelve  districts  affected  by  the  drought  is  192  lakhs.  No  remissions  are  proposed  for 
permanently  settled  (zemindari)  estates,  the  land  revenue  on  which  is  distinct  from  the 
ryotwari  land  revenue.  But  the  Board,  in  reviewing  the  remission  proposals  submitted 
from  each  district,  and  in  their  circular  order  of  the  1st  March,  have  inculcated  great 
care  in  granting  remission.  In  some  districts  the  Collectors  have  postponed  the  jamdbandi 
(that  is,  the  verification  of  holdings  and  apportionment  of  remi^isions)  in  case  the  May 
showers  might  restore  hope  and  credit  to  the  ryots ;  and  perhaps  the  actual  remissions 
finally  made  may  fall  short  of  the  Board's  estimate.  Possibly  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  may  help  revenue  authorities  to  be  firm  in  realising  as  much  of  the  Govern- 
ment dues  as  can  fairly  be  collected. 

6.  But  the  question  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  finance  of  future  famines,  and  it 
would  be  well  that  it  should  be  considered  how  far  the  practice  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, in  regard  to  remissions  of  revenue,  should  be  held  as  a  precedent  for  the  guidance 
of  revenue  authorities  in  future  famines. 

7.  Before  considering  the  reasons  for  or  against  the  decision  taken  by  the  Madras 
Government  in  the  present  case,  it  may  be  well  to  review  very  briefly  some  of  the 
statistics  of  and  the  system  of  the  Madras  revenue  administration. 

8.  The  land  revenue  of  Madras  is  derived  from  three  distinct  sources,  namely : — 

Rs. 
Permanently  settled  quit  rent  and  zemindari  estates  paying  about       69,00,000 
Irrigated  lands  paying  land  revenue  at  "  wet "  rates,  about  -     1,70,00,000 

Lands  which  are  unirrigated,  or  are  irrigated  only  from  wells, 

paying  at  "  dry  "  rates  about  -  -  -  -  -     1,69,00,000 

Total     -  -     4,08,00,000 

Add  for  the  two  unmeasured  West  Coast  districts    -     30,70,000 
Ditto        miscellaneous  land  revenue  items     -     26,50,000 

57,20,000 


Grand  Total     -  -     4,65,20,000 

Deduct  averarge  remissions  granted  in  ordinary  years      -  -        12,00,000 


Average  land  revenue  of  a  good  year  for  the  Madras  Presidency,    4,52,20,000 
or  say  4^  millions  sterling. 

I  do  not  lay  much  stress  ou  the  precedent  set  by  permanently  settled  Bengal,  where  the  land  revenue  bears  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  to  the  rental  or  the  produce  of  the  land.  But  the  example  of  the  North- West 
Provinces  and  the  Punjab  is  surely*  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  land  revenue  there  presses  at  least  as  hardly  on  the 
land  as  it  does  under  present  arrangements  in  Madras,  and  further,  the  profits  of  the  land  have  in  some  cases 
to  be  divided  among  two  or  more  sets  of  rightholders,  instead  of  going  straight  into  the  pockets  of  the  ryot 
(peasant  proprietor)  as  they  do  in  Madras. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  though  in  1837-38  considerable  remissions  had  to  be  given,  yet  the  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  landed  classes  during  the  last  40  years  has  enabled  them  to  make  good  from  the  surplus  of 
favourable  seasons  the  arrears  of  land  revenue  due  on  account  of  occasional  years  of  drought  and  failure  of 
harvest. 

The  figures  in  this  note  are  taken  from  Geddes'  "  Famine  Experiences  "  and  from  Girdlestone's  **  Past 
Famines  of  the  N.W.  P." 
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9.  Over  a  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency  (about  nine  districts  out  of  the  21  which 
compose  the  presidency)  the  land  revenue  has  been  settled  for  30  years.  Under 
this  settlement  the  land  has  been  surveyed ;  holdings  have  been  demarcated  and  mapped ; 
the  incidence  of  the  land  revenue  has  been  made  much  more  equable;  the  Govern- 
ment has  engaged  not  to  demand  land  revenue  at  the  settlement  rates  only  for  30  years. 
But  the  ryot  (or  peasant  proprietor)  has  not  bound  himself  to  pay  the  revenue  for 
30  years ;  he  can,  even  in  the  settled  districts,  throw  up  his  •land  v^hen  he  likes.  In 
the  districts  to  which  the  30  years'  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  has  UDt  been 
extended,  the  ryots  theoretically  are  liable  to  have  their  land  revenue  altered  from 
year  to  year.  But  practically,  they  are  just  as  secure  as  their  brethren  in  the  settled 
districts.  They  can  and  do  sell  or  mortgage  their  holdings ;  and  their  title  as  peasant 
proprietor  is  almost  as  good  as  a  ryot's  title  in  the  settled  districts.  The  land  revenue  in 
parts  of  these  districts  used  formerly  to  press  unequally,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  heavy 
and  the  people  were  poor.  But  during  the  last  15  years  the  position  of  the  Madras 
ryot,  even  in  the  districts  which  are  not  settled  for  30  years,  has  very  greatly  improved ; 
the  revenue  rates  are  fair  and  equable ;  the  high  rates  of  Rs.  27  or  Rs.  30  per  acre  have 
disappeared,  and  generally  speaking  the  land  revenue  demand  presses  nearly  as  equally 
in  the  unsettled  as  in  the  settled  districts. 

JO.  In  both  the  settled  and  the  unsettled  districts  the  land  revenue  on  ryotwari  lands 
is  separated  into — 

(a.)  The  demand  from  "  dry  "  or  unirrigated  lands ; 

(b,)  The  demand  from  "  wet "  or  irrigated  lands. 
The  demand  on  "  wet "  lands  includes  the  revenue  from  the  land,  and  also  the  rent  for 
the  water  which  Government  supplies  for  irrigating  the  land.  In  two  districts  the  land 
revenue  is  kept  apart  and  distinct  from  the  water-rent,  but  over  the  rest  of  the  presidency 
the  land  revenue  and  water-rent  are  assessed  together,  and  the  one  is  not  kept  distinct 
from  the  other.  Land  which  is  fertilised  by  rain  water  only,  or  which  is  irrigated  ftt)ui 
wells,  pays  land  revenue  at  **dry"  rates.  The  concession  whereby  land  irrigated  from 
wells  is  assessed  to  land  revenue  at  "dry"  rates  was  granted  about  15  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  number  of  irrigation  wells  has  greatly  increased  ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
petty  proprietors  of  Madras  have  a  great  advantage  over  their  fellow  subjects  in  most 
other  parts  of  India,  where  land  watered  from  wells  is  reckoned,  and  is  assessed  to  land 
revenue,  as  "  irrigated  "  land. 

11.  It  was  mentioned  in  paragraph  8  (above)  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land 
revenue  (averaging  in  good  years  about  12  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum)  is  remitted  on 
account  of  failure  of  harvest.  There  is  some  slight  difference  in  the  rules  under  which 
remissions  of  land  revenue  on  "  wet ''  lands  are  granted  in  the  settled  districts,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rules  for  districts  where  a  30  years'  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  rates 
has  not  been  made.  In  districts  of  both  classes  the  full  land  revenue  is  remitted  on 
"wet"  lands  whereon  the  crop  may  have  been  totally  lost  owing  to  deficiency  or  excess 
of  water.  But  in  the  settled  districts  no  remission  is  granted  for  the  partial  loss  of 
**  wet "  crops,  whereas  in  districts  where  a  long  term  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  rates 
has  not  been  made,  partial  remission  is  granted  for  partial  failure  of  "  wet  "  crops.  The 
Madras  revenue  rules  provide  that  on  "  dry  "  lands  no  remission  of  assessment  shall  he 
granted  save  "  in  very  exceptional  years  and  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.** 

12.  The  manner  in  which  remission  of  land  revenue,  when  sanctioned,  reaches  the 
landholders  of  Madras  differs  from  the  practice  of  other  parts  of  India.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  remission  (say  25  or  50  per  cent,  on  the  demand)  is  sanctioned  for  either  the 
"dry"  or  the  "wet"  lands  of  a  whole  tract,  and  thereupon  all  the  lands  ("dry "or 
"  wet "  as  the  case  may  be)  of  that  tract  enjoy  the  sanctioned  remission  in  full,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  excellent  yield  the  ryots  of  that  tract  may  have  had  in  a  year  of  high 
prices  on  their  other  lands,  or  by  means  of  irrigation  from  wells.     Obviously  a  ryot* 

*  It  has  been  occasionally  said  that  a  Madi'as  ryot  does  not  ordinarily  hold  "  wet "  and  "  dry  '*  laud  together, 
and  that  while  one  ryot's  holding  is  all."  wet,"  another's  is  all  "  dry."  This  may  be  the  case  in  Bellary,  where 
the  "  wet "  lands  are  so  very  small,  barely  6  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  But  in  other  districts  outside  the 
river  deltas  it  is,  1  am  told,  common  for  a  ryot  to  hold  some  "  wet"  and  some  "dry"  land,  or  to  have  a  part  of 
his  **  dry  "  land  irrigated  from  wells.  At  any  rate,  I  see  that  Mr.  Daly  ell,  at  paragraph  71  of  his  Famine  Memoir 
of  1866,  takes  a  representative  Madras  ryot  as  holding  6  acres  of  "  dry  "  land  and  2  acres  of  *'  wet "  land,  or 
8  acre?  in  all. 

f  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  explained  that  '^  jamdbandi "  is  the  name  given  to  certain  operations  conducted  by 
a  Madras  Collector  and  his  establishment  every  year.  When  the  sowings  are  done,  the  village  officer  compile 
returns  showing  all  the  lands  cultivated  by  each  ryot.  When  the  crops  are  reaped,  additional  entries  are  made 
to  these  returns,  showing  what  crops  may  have  failed,  and  why.  The  taluk  revenue  officials  then  test  these 
papers,  and  report  how  much  land  ("  wet "  or  **  dry  ")  each  ryot  has  cultivated,  and  what  land  revenue  he  has 
paid  and  still  has  to  pay.     These  returns  are  then  tested  on  the  spot  by  the  Collector  or  his  Assistants  in  the 
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with  2  acres  of  "  wet  "  land  and  4  acres  of  "  dry  '*  land  may  often  have  a  bumper  crop 
on  his  "  dry  "  lands^  while  his  **  wet ''  crop  is  lost  by  reason  of  flood  or  from  the  bursting 
of  the  neighbouring  tank.  On  the  other  hand  his  "  wet ''  land  may  have  yielded  a 
capital  crop,  while  his  **  dry  "  crop  has  failed  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  early  rain 
(south-west  monsoon). 

13.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here  the  reasons  which  have  guided  the  Madras 
authorities  in  adopting  this  rnle  of  practice.  The  existence  of  the  rules  is  mentioned 
because  it  operates  to  make  remissions,  wherf  granted,  wider  and  more  sweeping  in  Madras 
than  in  other  parts  of  India. 

14.  As  it  has  never  been  the  practice  in  Madras  to  grant  suspensions  of  the  land 
revenue,  so  it  follows  that  all  the  land  revenue  which  is  not  remitted  at  the  jamdbandif 
(attestations  of  holdings)  of  each  year,  is  leviable  and  practically  is  collected  immediately. 
Processes  for  the  collection  of  the  unremitted  arrears  issue  at  once,  and,  theoretically, 

NoTB.-^.  Mr.  Muir'8  proposed    ^'^^  ryot  bas  no  opportunity  to  make  the  land  revenue 
sliding  scale  for  suspensions,  accord-     arrears  ot  a  bad  year  from  the  surplus  profits  of  a  good 
ing  to  the  severity  of  the  drought,     year.     In  other  parts  of  India  it  is  held  to  be  fairer  to 
at  pages  103,  104  of  Girdlestone's    ^^e  public  treasury,  and  to  be  in  some  respects  better 
ast    amines.  ^^^  ^^^  landed  classes,  to  suspend  the  greater  part  of  the 

land  revenue  in  a  year  for  extreme  drought,  and  to  let  the  landholders  make  good  the 
arrears  from  the  surplus  profits  of  future  years. 

15.  The  grounds  on  which  it  was  held  inexpedient  to  suspend  instead  of  remitting 
such  portion  of  the  Madras  land  revenue  as  could  not  be  fairly  collected  during  the 
present  famine  year,  were  set  forth  in  the  Honourable  Sir  William  Robinson's  Minute  of 
the  3ist  January,  and  in  Mr.  Secretary  Carmichael's  letter  No.  576,  dated  the  9th 
February  1877.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Revenue  Board  have  recorded  an  opinion 
OD  the  matter.     These  reasons  are,  in  brief, — 

(1.)  The  Government  is  under  an  implied  obligation  to  supply  water  for  irrigating 
"wet  "lands;  «nd  if  Government  fails  so  to  supply  the  necessary  water,  it 
cannot  demand,  either  now  or  in  future  years,  any  land  revenue  in  respect  of 
lands  which  by  reason  of  failure  of  irrigation  have  yielded  no  crop. 

(2.)  The  theory  of  the  land  revenue  in  Madras  is  that  the  State  share  the  produce  of 
the  land  with  the  ryot,  though  the  State  share  has  been  commuted  for  a  cash 
payment ;  and,  if  there  be  no  produce  on  the  land,  then  there  is  nothing  for  the 
State  to  share,  and  it  must  forego  its  land  revenue. 

(3.)  The  Madras  ryot  is  heavily  taxed,  and  he  has  ordinarily  no  accumulations 
or  surplus  wherefrom  to  make  good  the  land  revenue  due  for  a  year  of  extreme 
drought. 

(4.)  Most  of  the  Madras  ryots  have  very  small  holdings,  and  so  they  could  not 
pay  the  arrears  of  one  year  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  next.  Moreover,  they^ 
could,'  and  probably  would,  throw  up  their  holdings  if  they  were  called  upon 
to  pay  the  arrears  due  on  account  of  a  year  of  drought. 

16.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  namely,  the  implied  contract  in  respect  of  **  wet " 
lands,  it  seems  fair  that,  if  no  water  is  supplied  /or  irrigation,  the  share  of  the  land 
revenue  which  is  reckoned  as  water-rent  should  be  remitted.  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  share  of  the  land  revenue  debitable  to  the  land  should  also  be  remitted. 
In  other  parts  of  India  the  canal  revenue  is  remitted  on  lands  which  the  canal  water  may 
have  failed  to  reach  ;  but  the  land  revenue  on  such  lands  is  usually  collected  as  a  matter 
of  course.  For  instance,  the  land  revenue  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  falls  on  the 
average  at  about  If  rupees  per  acre ;  while  the  canal  revenue  falls  at  an  average  of 
^  rupees  per  acre.  If  the  canal  water  fails,  the  canal  rent  is  remitted ;  but  the  land 
revenue  is  payable  and  is  generally  paid  all  the  same. 

17.  But  it  was  in  regard  to  the  remission  of  land  revenue  due  in  respect  of  **dry  " 
lands  that  Sir  Richard  Temple  specially  made  representation.  The  remissions  on  the 
"wet"  assessment  will  hardly  reach  50  lakhs  out  of  tlie  total  of  143  lakhs  to  be  remitted 


presence  of  the  villagers  interested.  At  the  time  of  this  attestation  the  Collector  or  his  Assistants  decides 
finally  what  remissions  of  revenue  are  to  be  given  under  the  rules  or  under  any  special  orders  for  the  year ; 
be  hears  all  protests  against  the  entries  made  in  the  papers,  and  decides  such  questions  as  may  arise  thereon. 
The  questions  so  arising  generally  refer  to  ryots  having  cultivated  lands  to  which  they  were  not  entitled ;  to 
ryots  having  encroached  on  their  neighbours  ;  to  ryots  having  failed  formally  to  surrender  their  lands ;  to  the 
extent  of  loss  suffered  by  failure  of  water  in  tanks  or  rivers.  All  this  business  has  to  be  done  in  the  fullest 
detail  every  year  in  every  district,  whether  it  has  come  under  regular  settlement  or  not. 
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under  the  Board's  estimate*  Happily  the  irrigation  of  the  delta  country  in  the  Tanjore, 
Tinnevelly,  South  Arcot,  Godavery,  Kistna,  and  Nellore  districts  was  little  affected  by 
the  drought  of  the  past  year. 

18.  The  second  argument  is,  that  the  land  revenue  is  merely  the  State  share  of  the 
produce,  and  that  when  there  is  no  produce,  there  can  be  no  State  share  therein,  and 
consequently  no  land  revenue.  Doubtless,  the  principle  that  the  State  is  entitled  to 
a  shjire  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  underlies  the  land  revenue  system  of  India  as  of  other 
countries.  But  in  Madras,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  affairs  have  passed  beyond  the 
primitive  stage  when  Government  officials  stepped  in  after  each  harvest  and  carried  off 
an  appointed  share  of  the  produce  of  each  field.  The  theory  of  the  Madras  settlement 
and  tne  rules  of  the  Madras  Revenue  Board  do  not  altogether  proceed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  just  been  recited.  The  settlement  officers  deduct  20  per  cent,  from 
the  estimated  value  of  the  average  produce  before  they  assess  the  money  value  of  the 
State  share  in  the  produce ;  and  the  settlement  rules  set  forth  that  this  deduction  is 
made  to  meet  losses  caused  by  vicissitudes  of  season.  The  Board's  rules  provide  also 
that  no  remissions  shall  be  granted  on  "wet"  lands  on  account  of  partial  failure  of  crops 
in  settled  districts ;  and  that  no  remission  at  all  shall  be  granted  on  account  of  failure 
of  "  dry  **  crops,  save  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  Madras,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  principle  which 
underlies  the  land  revenue  system,  is  not  ordinarily  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  practice  but  little  observed.  It  appears  questionable, 
therefore,  whether  this  principle  need  in  a  famine  year  be  held  to  bind  the  Government 
to  remit  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  revenue  on  drought-stricken  lands. 

19-  The  next  argument  is,  that  the  Madras  ryot  is  heavily  taxed,  and  that  the  heavy 
land  revenue  he  has  to  pay  leaves  him  in  good  years  little  margin  wherewith  to  pay  the 
arrears  due  for  a  year  of  failure-  The  severity  or  the  lightness  of  any  taxation  is  after  all 
comparative ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  compare  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  in  Madras 
with  its  incidence  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  with  the  producuve  power  of  the  land  in 
Madras.  The  amalgamation  of  the  water-rent  with  the  land  revenue  into  a  single  "  wet  ** 
assessment  rate,  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  the  incidence  of  the  Madras  land 
revenue  with  other  parts  of  India.  Moreover,  detailed  statistics  of  Madras  districts 
exist  only  for  the  ryotwari  tracts ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  incidence 
of  the  land  revenue  per  acre  for  the  whole  presidency.  The  pressure  of  the  land  tax 
on  a  country  or  population  must  be  gauged,  not  only  by  the  rate  per  acre,  but  also  by 
the  rate  per  head  of  the  population.  For  the  margin  of  profit  per  acre  to  the  farmer 
may  be  larger  on  the  rich  irrigated  lands  of  Tinnevelly  and  Cuddapah  paying  Rs.  9 
and  Rs.  7  an  acre,  than  on  the  light  '*  dry  "  lands  of  Bellary,  paying  an  average  of 
10  annas  per  acre.  Similarly,  the  Gujarat  ryot,  who  pays  an  average  of  Rs.  2^  an 
acre  land  revenue,  is  a  richer  man  than  the  SholApur  ryot,  who  pays  on  the  average 
only  10  annas  per  acre.  Matters  in  this  respect  are  often  nearly  e.qualised  by  the 
much  larger  size  of  holdings  in  poor  soils ;  for  instance,  an  average  ryot's  holding  is 
24  acres  in  the  Ndgpur  country,  while  it  is  4  or  5  acres  in  the  rich  delta  lands  of  Lower 
Bengal. 

20.  Figures  for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  are 
available  from  published  reports.  According  to  these  figures*  the  incidence  of  the  land- 
tax  in  six  temporarily  settled  provinces  in  the  Empire  may  be  compared  thus  : — 


Madras,  including  water-rent    - 
„       excluding  water-rent    - 
North- West  Provinces,  including  water-rent 
,,  „         excluding  water-rent 

Oudh    -  -  - 

Bombay  (including  Sind) 
British  Burmah  .  -  - 

Punjab 


Incidence  of  Land 

Incidence  of  Land 

Revenue  per  acre 

Tax  per  head  of 

of  cultivated  land. 

the  Total  Population. 

Re. 

Rs. 

-     r 75")    on  Ryotwari    ri-4 

-     I'l  J 

lands  only.    \r03 

-     1-88 

1-44 

-     1-72 

1-32 

-     1-8 

1-3 

-    1-17 

1-72 

-     3-0 

2-55 

-     1-38 

114 

*  See  appended  note,  wliich  gives  in  detail  the  authorities  for  the  figures  offered  in  this  paragraph.  If  the 
results  here  offered  cause  surprise,  it  is  solicited  that  the  authorities  cited  may  be  consulted  before  the  deduc- 
tions made  in  this  paragraph  are  rejected. 
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21.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  though  the  State  has  provided  artificial  irrigation  for 
4,000,000  of  acres  in  Madras,  as  against  1,100,000  acres  in  the  North- West  Provinces, 
yet  the  incidence  of  the  combined  land-tax  and  water-rent  in  Madras  is  lighter  than  in 
the  North- West  Provinces.  It  is  also  hghter  than  the  incidence  of  the  land  revenue 
proper  in  Oudh  and  Burmah,  where  the  State  has  provided  no  irrigation  whatever.  If 
the  water  rent  in  Madras  be  taken  at  Rs.  3  per  acre  (somewhat  less  than  the  average 
charge*  for  canal  water  actually  paid  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces)  then  the  land 
revenue  of  Madras  would  stand  thus  : — 

Rs. 
Land  revenue  and  water-rent    -  -  -  -    4,50,00,000 

Deduct  water-rent        -  -  -  -  -     1,20,00,000 


Balance,  or  land  revenue  proper  .  -  -    3,30,00,000 

And  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  (proper)  in  Madras  would  be  Rs.  r03  per  head  of 
the  population,  that  is  to  say,  the  land-tax  would  fall  more  lightly  on  the  land  and  on 
the  population  of  Madras,  than  it  does  on  the  land  and  population  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  or  of  Oudh,  or  of  Bombay,  or  of  the  Punjab,  or  of  Burmah.  The  land-tax 
in  Madras  is  heavier  on  the  land  and  on  the  people  than  the  land-tax  of  permanently- 
settled  Bengal  on  its  land  and  people.  But  in  this  respect  Bengal  taxation  must  always 
compare  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  rest  of  India. 

.  22.  Then,  as  to  the  Madras  ryot  being  poor  and  unable  to  pay  the  arrear  land  revenue 
of  a  bad  year  from  the  surplus  profits  of  a  good  year.  It  certainly  seems  that  the 
Madras  ryot  was  poor,  and  the  land-tax  often  pressed  heavily  and  unequally  upon  him 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  But  some  of  the  older  Madras  revenue  officers  who 
have  been  consulted  say  that  the  position  of  thfe  Madras  ryot  has  improved  very  greatly 
since  those  days.  The  revenue  rates  have  been  revised  and  equalised,  and  the  crushing 
revenue  rates  of  Rs.  27  and  Rs.  33  an  acre,  which  used  to  be  demanded  are  now 
unknown.  A  ryot  has  now  to  pay  at  "  dry  "  revenue  rates  for  the  land  he  irrigates  from 
his  wells.  And  there  has  during  the  last  20  years  been  an  enormous  rise  in  the  prices 
of  all  agricultural  produce,  without  any  commensurate  rise  (indeed,  without  any 
considerable  rise  at  all)  in  the  land  revenue  rates. '  The  total  land  revenue  of  Madras 
has,  indeed,  risen,  but  this  is  due  to  the  spreadf  of  cultivation  and  to  the  great 
extension  of  irrigation  facilities,  rather  than  to  any  enhancement  of  the  land  revenue 
rates. 

23.  The  facts  and  arguments  regarding  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  Madras  ryot  are  well  put  by  Mr.  Dalyell  in  his  Famine  Memoir 
of  1866.  He  shows  that  the  money  value  of  a  ryot's  crop  was  in  1866  nearly  double 
wbatit  was  in  1856.  And  he  states  timt,  as  one  consequence  of  the  great  rise  in  agri- 
cultural profits,  the  area  of  ryotwari  cultivation  rose  from  10  millions  of  acres  in  1856  to 
16  millions  of  acres  in  1866.  The  best  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  compared  with 
what  he  was  25  years  ago,  the  Madras  ryot  is  now  a  well-to-do,  substantial,  peasant 
proprietor. 

24.  Sir  Richard  Temple's  tour  in  the  Madras  districts  was  short ;  but  there  were  ample 
opportunities  of  inquiring  from  the  revenue  officers.  The  Collectors  of  Kurnool  and 
Chingleput,  alone  of  the  Collectors,  described  tlieir  ryots  as  poor.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  that  in  other  districts  the  ryots  were  in  ordinary  years  well  of,  and 
enjoyed  (for  an  Indian  rural  population)  a  high  "standard  of  comfort."  Nowhere  in 
Madras  were  heard  accounts  oiany  general  indebtedness  and  ruin  of  the  ryots,  such  as 
are  told,  orally  and  in  the  reports,  regarding  the  ryots  of  Sholapur,  Poona,  and  part  of 
Khandesh.  Regarding  the  ordinary  condition  of*  the  ryots  of  "  dry  '*  lands  in  Bellary, 
Kurnool,  and  Cuddapah,  no  estimate  could  be  formed  during  a  short  tour  in  a  time  of 
famine.  But  no  one  who  has  seen  the  splendid  cultivation  of  the  delta  country  in 
Tinnevelly,  South  Arcot,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tanjore,  can  regard  the  peasant  proprietors 
of  those  tracts  as  heavily  taxed,  when  they  pay  a  combined  land  and  water-rent  of  5 
to  8  rupees  an  acre  for  fields  which  yield  two  and  three  crops  a  year.  Nowhere  in 
India,  save  in  the  best  parts  of  the  delta  districts  of  Eastern  Bengal,  can  such  rich  culti- 
vation as  that  which  covers  the  irrigated  lands  in  the  delta  districts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  be  seen. 

•  See  paragraph  V.  of  the  note  appended  to  his  memorandum. 

t  Note, — See  the  facta  as  to  increase  of  cultivation  quoted  fi-om  Mr.  Dulyell's  Memoir  in  the  next  paragraph* 
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25.  Statistics  regarding  the  selling  price  of  land  in  Madras  districts  are  not  at  present 
available ;  but  it  is  understood  that  400  rupees  and  500  rupees  an  acre  is  no  uncommon 
price  for  irrigated  lands  in  the  delta  districts.  The  Madras  Administration  Report  does 
not  contain  tables  of  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour.  But,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
the  daily  wages  of  an  adult  unskilled  labourer  in  Madras  ranges  from  3  annas  to  4  annas  ; 
that  is  to  say,  50  to  80  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  Nprth-West  Provinces,  the  Punjab, 
or  Behar.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  where  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour  are 
high,  the  earnings  of  the  classes  above  the  common  labourer  must  be  fairly  good. 

26.  There  remains  the  argument  as  to  the  extreme  smallness  of  so  many  ryotwari 
holdings  in  Madras.  It  may  be  taken  that,  under  ordinary  circumstance,  a  Madras  ryol 
can  maintain  himself  and  his  family  on  a  holdinp:  of  nine  acres  of  *'  dry  land,**  or  on  a 
holding  of  4  acres  of  "  wet "  land.  He  would  till  his  fields  himself,  and  would  spend 
very  little  on  wages.  His  surplus  profits  per  acre  would  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a 
large  holding  of  25  to  30  acres,  whereon  hired  labour  was  employed.  And  the  proprietor 
of  the  small  holding  would  be  able  to  make  good  the  small  arrears  on  a  bad  year  as 
easily  as  the  proprietor  of  a  large  holding  could  pay  the  larger  arrears  due  from  him.  In 
Madras  there  are  a  great  number  of  petty  ryots  whose  holdings  range  froui  1  to  3 
acres ;  and  in  ordinary  cases  such  holdmgs  do  not  suffice  to  support  the  ryot  and  his 
family,  who  probably  work  for  hire  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  liability  to  make 
good  the  arrears  of  a  single  bad  year  (3  or  4  rupees  in  all)  would  not  press  very  hardly 
on  such  a  ryot  in  a  country  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  high. 

27.  There  remains  the  alleged  risk  that  the  ryots,  if  called  on  to  pay  the  arrears  of  a 
former  yeavy  would  throw  up  their  holdings.  In  Northern  India  the  land  revenue  settle- 
ment binds  not  only  the  Govern nnent  but  also  the  landholder  for  the  term  of  its 
duration.  But  the  Madras  settlement,  while  it  bir^ds  the  Government  not  to  demand 
more  than  the  fixed  revenue  rate,  permits  the  ryot  to  sinrender  his  holding  any  year  he 
chooses.  But  the  land  in  Madras  districts  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  valuable  possession  ; 
the  land  revenue  is  moderate ;  the  soil  is  good  ;  markets  are  near ;  means  of  communi- 
cation are  remarkably  good.  And  it  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  any  considerable 
number  of  ryois  would  throw  up  their  lands  because  they  were  called  upon  to  make 
good  the  arrears  of  a  bad  year  from  the  surplus  profits  of  two  or  three  bumper  crops. 
Wholesale  surrender  of  lands  does  not  occur  in  a  Madras  district  when  the  full  land 
revenue  is  collected,  without  any  suspensions  or  postponements,  in  years  of  partial 
failure  of  crop. 

28.  The  only  occasion  that  can  be  recalled  on  which  similar  apprehensions  were 
expressed  was  in  1866-67.  In  that  year  the  Commissioner  of  Assam,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  raised  the  (previously  very  h'ght)  land  revenue  70 
per  cent,  all  round.  The  Assam  ryots  held  their  lands  direct  from  Government  on 
yearly  leases.  It  was  predicted  by  some  of  the  revenue  officers  that  the  sudden  enhance- 
ment of  the  land  revenue  would  cause  the  ryots  to  surrender  their  holdings.  But  the 
Commissioner  of  Assam  knew  that  the  lands  of  Assam  were  fertile,  and  could  well  bear 
an  increased  revenue ;  so  he  persevered.  Many  thousands  of  ryots  thereupon  resigned 
their  holdings,  but  after  they  had  filed  iheir  resignations  in  the  Collectors'  offices, 
they  one  and  all  returned  home  and  tilled  their  lands  just  as  before.  So  the  enhanced 
revenue  was  paid,  and  the  area  of  actual  cultivation  hardly  decreased  at  all. 

This  Assam  case  is  adduced  to  show  that  Indian  ryots  are  not  so  short-sighted  as  to 
throw  up  good  properties  because  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  Government  impose  on 
those  holdmgs,  temporarily  or  permanently,  a  moderate  burden. 

29.  It  is  submitted  that  there  is  really  nothing  so  special  in  the  condition  of  the 
Madras  ryot  and  his  tenure  as  to  make  it  expedient  for  the  Stale  to  grant  him  remissions 
of  land  revenue  under  circumstances  which  entitle  landholders  in  other  parts  of  India  to 
suspensions  of  land  revenue  instead  of  remissions.  It  was  shown  (para.  2  above)  that  the 
Government  grants  remissions  of  land  revenue  very  sparingly  indeed  to  landholders  of 
Northern  India,  even  in  famine  years.  If  the  Madras  ryot,  however,  gets  his  land 
revenue  remitted  in  a  famine  year,  and  if  the  Imperial  Government  accepts  the  practice 
as  correct,  then  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  refuse  similar  concessions  to  landholders  and 
ryots  of  other  provinces  which  may  hereafter  be  afflicted  by  famine. 

30.  If  all  the  costs  of  a  famine,  including  losses  of  land  revenue,  are  hereafter  to  be 
borne  by  the  province  concerned,  then  other  provinces  of  the  empire  have  less  interest  in 
the  amount  of  land  revenue  remissions  which  may  be  granted  in  the  famine-stricken 
districts  of  Madras.     But  if  the  loss  caused  by  such  remissions  has  to  be  made  good 

.  from  the  general  taxation  of  the  empire,  then  the  taxpayers  and  administrators  of  other 
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provinces  have  some  claim  to  ask,  either  that  the  practice  of  Madras  in  this  respect  be 
re-considered,  or  else  that  similar  concessions  be  made  to  them  when  they  are  aflBiicted  by 
famine.  * 

31.  If  it  be  said  that  the  practice  of  postponing  arrears  of  land  revenue  from  one  year 
to  another  is  new  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  then  it  might  be  replied  that  the  practice 
of  spending  millions  of  public  money  on  saving  famine-striken  populations,  though  its 
humanity  and  expedience  are  widely  admitted,  is  to  some  extent  new  also.  This  advance 
of  policy — an  advance  which  no  English  or  native  administrator  will  regret — involves  a 
vast  expenditure  of  public  mone3^  And,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  trea- 
sury, the  Madras  Presidency  may  reasonably  assimilate  its  practice,  in  respect  of  remis- 
sions of  land  revenue,  more  nearly  to  the  practice  of  other  parts  of  India,  and  thereby 
secure  the  State  against  very  large,  but  avoidable,  loss  of  revenue  in  years  of  famine. 


^^*  19-  End.  in 


Note  by  Mr.  Bernard  to  Paragraph  20  of  his  Memorandum  regarding  Land  Revenue 
Remissions  consequent  on  the  Failure  of  Harvests  m  1876. 

It  may  be  well  to  cite  the  authorities  for  the  figures  used  in  obtaining  the  results 
summarised  at  the  end  of  paragraph  19  of  the  foregoing  memorandum. 

Madras. 

2.  The  incidence  of  land  revenue  per  acre  is  taken  from  the  tables  at  pages  99,  101, 
102  of  the  Administration  Report  for  1874-75.  The  total  assessed  area  is  given 
(pp.  101,  102)  at  19,380,000  acres.  The  land  revenue  (inclusive  of  the  water-rent) 
on  these  lands  is  put  down  at  329  lakhs.  If  to  this  be  added  the  water-rent  on  ryotwari 
lands  of  the  Krishna  and  Godavari,  about  15  lakhs,  we  get  a  total  land  and  water 
revenue  of  344  lakhs  on  the  ryotwari  lands  of  the  presidency.  And  this  gives  an 
average  incidence  of  Rs.  1*75  per  acre. 

3.  The  total  land  revenue  of  the  Madras  Presidency  is  taken  at  450  lakhs.  In  the 
Administration  Report  for  1874-75  the  total  land  revenue  is  variably  stated  at  463* 
lakhs,  455  lakhs,  and  442  lakhs.  A  land  revenue  of  450  lakhs  on  a  total  population  of 
32  millions  gives  an  incidence  of  Rs.  1'4  per  head. 

4.  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  much  land  is  irrigated,  or  what  is  the  total  of  the  combined 
land  and  water-rent  for  the  ^*  wet "  lands.  The  revenue  chapter  of  the  report  (page  102) 
gives  the  **  wet"  lands  at  3,500,000  acres,  yielding  a  total  revenue  of  162  lakhs.  The 
irrigation  chapter  (page  301)  gives  the  irrigated  area  at  4,500,000  acres,  yielding  a  total 

t  167  lakhs  on  "dry "land,  page  revenue  of  192  lakhs.      The  irrigated  zemindari  lands 

101.  payii^g  of  lakhs  (page  99)  water-rent  account  for  only  a 

57  lakhs,  being  162  lakhs(page  small  part  of  the  discrepancy.    I  have  split  the  difference, 

102)  less  by  Rs.  3  ^a^e  and  taken  the  irrigated  area  at  4,000,000  acres,  on  which 

forwater-renton3,500,ooo  ^^^  water-rent,  at  Rs.  3  per  acre,  would   be  120  lakhs. 

The  balance,  320  lakhs,  being  land  revenue  proper,  falls 

224  lakhs,— total  land  revenue  on  the  total  population  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  r03  per  head, 

proper  on  the  area  given,  j^^d  the  land  revenuef  proper,  exclusive  of  the  water- 
rent,  falls  on  the  ryotwari  lands  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  i*l  per  acre. 

North- West  Provinces. 

5.  The  land  revenue  is  taken  (page  269  of  the  Administration  Report  for  1875-76) 
at  419  lakhs.  But  out  of  this  total,  9  lakhs  are  (page  139)  indirectly  due  to  irrigation  ; 
so  that  the  land  revenue  proper  is  only  410  lakhs.  The  water-rent,  direct  and  indirect, 
is  (page  139)  37i  lakhs.  The  area  irrigated  is  (page  141)  1,188,000  acres;  so  that 
the  water-rent  falls  at  about  Rs.  3^  per  acre.  The  total  cultivated  revenue-paying  area 
is  (General  Statement  III.  of  the  CensusJ)  23,750,000  acres ;  and  on  this  area  the 
combined  land  and  revenue  rent  (447^  lakhs)  falls  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  1*88  per  acre,  while 
the  land  revenue  proper  (410  lakhs)  falls  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  172.  On  a  population  of 
31  millions  the  land  and  water-rent  fall  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  1*44,  and  the  land  revenue 
proper  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  1*32  per  head. 

*  These  totals  seem  to  include  about  10  or  12  lakhs  collected  on  behalf  of  village  officers  or  others  entitled 
to  allowaDces.    I  have,  however,  made  no  deduction  on  this  account. 
X  1  have  no  access  to  more  recent  returns  of  cultivated  areas. 
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OUDH; 

6.  The  table  of  page  xxxi  of  the  Oudh  Adalkiistralion  Report  for  1875-76  gives 
the  total  land  revenue  at  148  lakhs ;  and  the  rate  per  acre  of  cultivated  land  under 
assessment,  Rs.  1-12-11  (or  Rs.  1*8).  The  population  of  Oudh  is  (page  xxvi)  11,180,000. 
And  on  the  population  the  land  revenue  (without  any  water-rent)  falls  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  1-3  per  head. 

Bombay, 

7.  If  Sindh  be  included,  then,  according  to  the  last  Census  Report,  the  area  of 
cultivated  land  assessed  to  land  revenue  is  23,900,000  aaree.  The  total  land  revenue 
in  the  Administration  Report  of  1875-76  is  stated  (page  202)  at  369  lakhs,  and  also 
(page  226)  at  339  lakhs.  In  the  Census  Report  the  land  revenue  is  taken  at  260 
lakhs.  The  explanation  of  this  discrepanpy,  perhaps,  is  that  the  Census  Report  gives 
the  net  land  revenue,  after  deducting  n^om  the  gross  assessment  *'  the  allowances  and 
assignments  "  made  out  of  the  gross  land  rcveuue.  These  allowances  are  in  most  other 
parts  of  India  paid  direct  by  the  villagers  to  the  recipients,  and  do  not  pass  through 
the  public  treasury.  The  total  of  "  assignments,  &c.  "  is  (page  203)  75^  lakhs,  out  of 
which  about  63  lakhs  are  deductions  from  the  land  revenue.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  calculation  the  Bombay  land  revenue  has  been  takfen  at  280  lakhs.  This 
gives  an  incidence  of  Rs.  ri7  to  the  acre,  and  of  Rs.  172  on  the  population  of  16:J^ 
millions. 

British  Bubmah. 

8.  The  Administration  Report  for  1873-74  gives  (paragraph  334)  the  total  territorial 
revenue, — that  is  to  say,  the  land  tax  and  the  capitation  tax — at  72  lakhs.  The  culti- 
vated area  is  given  in  the  same  report  at  2,400,000  acres;  and  the  population  by  the 
last  census  2,818,000.  These  figures  give  an  incidence  of  Rs.  3  per  acre  and  Rs.  2*55 
per  head  of  population. 

Punjab. 

9.  The  last  census  gave  a  population  of  17,600,000.  The  Administration  Report  of 
1875-76  gives  the  land  revenue  at  202  lakhs,  of  which  2  lakhs  were  tribute;  so  that 
the  land  revenue  proper  was  200  lakhs.  The  area  of  cultivated  land  under  assessment 
is  put  at  14,400,000  acres.  These  figures  give  an  incidence  of  Rs.  138  per  acre  and 
Rs.  ri4  per  head  of  the  population. 


End.  in  No.  19- 

No.  51. 

Memorandum  by  the  Honourable  E.  W.  Ravenscroft,  C.S.I.,  Chief  Secretary 

to  Government,  Bombay. 

The  subject  of  remissions  of  the  land  revenue  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  in  an 
imsettled  state  until  the  7th  I'ebruary  18/7.  On  that  day  the  Government  of  India 
telegraphed  as  follows  : — 

**  Government  of  India  do  not  desire  to  limit  the  discretion  of  local  Government  in 
matter  of  this  kind,  and  will  be  satisfied  if  Collectors  are  again  warned  against  too  free 
remissions,  and  authorised  to  hold  balances  in  suspense  in  cases  in  which  it  appears 
likely  that  the  ryot  will,  without  undue  pressure,  be  able  to  pay  up  next  season.*' 

On  the  13th  February  the  Bombay  Government,  having  fully  considered  the  whole 
qu^estion,  issued  the  following  Resolution : — 

**  Copy  of  the  Government  of  India  telegram  to  be  sent  to  the  three  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners for  information  and  guidance. 

*'2.  In  individual  cases  of  remissions.  Collectors  will  use  the  discretion  which  is 
entrusted  to  them  by. Government  to  dispose  of  such  cases. 

"  3.  Where  general  and  large  remissions  are  to  be  given,  they  will  report  the  matter 
to  Government  through  the  respective  Commissioners  K>r  final  disposal."" 
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Again,  on  the  21st  February  1877,  the  following  letter  was  written  to  the  Revenue 
Commissioners: — 

"  I  am  desired  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  to  draw  your  particular 
attention  to  the  concluding  portion  of  the  telegram  from  the  Government  of  India  on 
the  subject  of  remissions  — 

"  *  The  Government  of  India  will  be  satisfied  if  Collectors  are  again  warned  against 
too  free  remissions,  and  authorised  to  hold  balances  in  suspense  in  cases  in  which 
it  appears  likely  that  the  ryot  will,  without  imdue  pressure,  be  able  to  pay  up  next 
season/  " 

Hiese  orders  show  the  exact  conditions  on  which  remissions  and  suspensions  of  land 
revenue  are  granted  by  the  Bombay  Government.     The  method  of  carrying  out  these 
orders  is  as  follows : — The  Assistant  Collector  in  charge  of  each  taluka  makes  a  carefiil 
inveslagation  of  the  state  of  the  crops  of  his  taluka.    The  charge  of  each  officer  not  being 
very  large,  he  is  able  to  do  this  in  an  efficient  and  thorough  manner.     Having  satisfied 
himself,  by  personal  examination,  as  far  as  is  possible,  and  where  he  cannot  personally 
examine,  on  the  reports  of  the  native  officials,  he  submits  his  proposals,  both  as  regards 
remissions,  and  suspensions  to  the  Collector  of  his  district.     The  Collector  of  the  district 
satisfies  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  proposals  ;  and  when  satisfied,  forwards  them 
to  the  Revenue  Commissioner  of  the  division.    This  latter  officer  then  submits  the  pro- 
posals as  regards  each  taluka  separately  to  Government ;  and  final  orders,  after  full 
mvestigation  of  all  the  papers,  are  passed  by  Government.     By  this  means  it  appears 
that  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India  are  carried  out  according  to  their  letter 
and  spirit.     Up  to  the  present  time  the  revenue  settlements  of  many  talukas  have  not 
been  made.     It  is  not  therefore  possible  to  say  yet  what  proportion  the  remissions  will 
bear  to  last  year's  collections,  or  to  suspensions  held  over  for  collection  till  next  year. 
To  give  however  some  idea  on  the  subject,  some  of  the  talukas  of  the  Collectorate  of 
Ahmednagar  may  be  quoted.   In  the  taluka  of  Nagar  the  trifling  sum  of  3  annas  has  been 
remitted,  whilst  the  sum  of  Rs.  36,102-5-2  has  been  held  over  for  future  collection.     In 
the  taluka  of  Jamkhed  Rs.  28,532-8-1  have  been  remitted,  andRs.  7,137-2-3  held  over 
for  fiiture  collection.     In  Kopargaon  Rs.  36,009  have  been  remitted,  and  Rs.  54,062  held 
over  for  future  collection.     These  figures  are  aU  much  lower  than  the  original  estimates ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  remissions  of  land  i'evenue  will  be  considerably  less  than  was 
at  one  time  probable.    I  think  25  or  30  lakhs  will  cover  all  the  remissions.     After  the 
Mlest  inquiry  I  feel  convinced  that  the  revenue  officers,  though  most  heavily  worked 
with  famine  matters,  are  paying  the  closest  attention  to  the  very  important  subject  of 
collecting  the  land  revenue.     They  are  loyally  carrying  out  the  wishfes  of  Government, 
which,  briefly,  are  to  see  that  the  State  does  not  lose  more  than  is  actually  necessary,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  see  that  the  ryot  is  not  unduly  pressed.     I  believe  also  that  the  ryot 
ftilly  recognises  the  liberality  and  equity  of  Government.     He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
Government  must  collect  that  portion  of  its  land  revenue  which  the  ryots  can  pay ;  and 
he  knows  also  now  by  experience  that  Government  are  willing  to  draw  distinctions 
between  different  grades  of  want,  and  that  in  some  cases  it  womd  be  foolish  to  forego 
altogether  what  may  be  collected  with  care  at  a  future  time.     If  a  hard  and  fast  line 
had  been  drawn  that  no  revenue  was  to  be  remitted,  but  that  every  farthing  was  to  be 
collected  in  some  fiiture  year,  the  ryot  in  many  cases  would  have  become  utterly  despon- 
dent or  reckless.    He  now  feels  that  his  case  is  judged  on  its  merits.     If  his  misfortune 
has  been  so  great,  and  his  condition  is  so  critical,  that  to  compel  him  to  pay  this  year's 
rent  either  now,  or  in  the  fiiture,  would  ruin  him,  he  knows  he  will  be  let  off  altogether. 
If  without  undue  pressure,  he  can  pay  at  somie  fUture  time,  he  feels  that  he  is  not  being 
called  on  to  do  anything  that  is  unfair,  and  he  willingly  accepts  the  alternative. 

The  subject  of  collecting  in  future  years  the  outstandings  of  this  year  will  require  much 
consideration;  but  this  can  be  settled  when  all  the  Jamabundies*are  completed,  and  the 
foil  amount  of  remissions  and  suspensions  is  known.  Statements  are  being  daily  corrected 
m  the  Secretariat,  showing  the  exact  amount  of  remissions  and  suspensions  up  to  date  j 
and  these  will  enable  Government,  as  soon  as  the  famine  is  over,  to  learn  exactly,  without 
loss  of  time  and  in  detail,  how  die  very  important  subject  of  remitting  or  suspending  the 
land  revenue  has  been  treated  in  the  different  coUectorates  of  this  presidency  affected 
hy&mine.  ..  „ 
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^'^J?  No.  20. 

No.  1669B.,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  8th  May  1877. 

From  the  Additional  Secbetary  to  the  Government  op  Madras  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Buck- 
land,  Private  Secretary  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Richard  Temple. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Mr.  Bemard*8  letters,  Nos.  197»  199,  202, 
204,  206,  and  the  Minutes  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  to  which  they  gave  cover,  and  to 
state,  with  reference  to  Sir  Richard  Temple's  suggestions  regarding  South  Arcot,  that 
while  the  Government  are  prepared  to  meet  the  question  of  the  concentration  of  all  able- 
bodied  labour  in  the  district  on  public  works  under  the  Public  Works  Department  and  of 
the  relaxation  of  certain  departmental  orders,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  rule  until 
the  probable  area  over  which  distress  is  likely  to  extend  is  more  accurately  indicated, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  until  it  is  known  whether  rain  has  fallen  in  any  of  the  taluks  of 
the  district. 

2.  With  regard  to  Sir  Richard  Temple's  suggestions  relative  to  the  conduct  of  public 
works  in  the  North  Arcot  district,  I  am  to  state  that  his  Grace  in  Council  does  not  con- 
sider it  is  expedient  to  issue  a  general  order  that  all  able-bodied  persons  in  need  of  relief 
should  be  drafted  to  the  irrigation  works,  as  much  will  depend  on  the  locality  or  nature 
of  the  works  in  question  and  on  the  seat  of  distress  from  time  to  time. 

3.  In  reply  to  the  suggestions  relative  to  the  removal  of  paupers  from  relief  camps,  I 
am  to  state  that  the  removal  of  small  parties  has  already  been  carried  out  in  various 
cases,  but  has  not  been  very  successful,  the  paupers  having  in  some  cases  returned  on 
foot  long  distances  in  order  to  gather  round  the  visionary  plenty  of  the  presidency  town, 
a  proceeding  which  there  was  no  legal  means  of  preventing. 

4.  The  suggestion  contained  in  Mr.  Bernard's  letter,  No.  204,  must  of  necessity  be 
adopted  as  the  consequence  of  giving  effect  to  the  order  of  this  Government  quoted. 

5.  Sir  Richard  Temple's  other  suggestions  will  receive  careful  consideration. 


End.  in  No.  21. 

^^-  ^^'  No.  431,  dated  8th  May  1877. 

From  Surgeon-Majob  W.  R.  Cornish,  F.R.C.S.,  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Madras,  to  the 
Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  Revenue  Department. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  G.O.  No.  1,630,  of  3rd  instant,  and,  with 
reference  to  the  question  therein  raised,  to  submit  the  following  remarks. 

2.  In  my  report  dated  29th  April,  I  mentioned  that  the  Honourable  Sir  Richard  Temple 
had,  at  Goonaacul,  on  the  24th  of  April,  picked  out  41  men  from  a  gang  of  180,  who 
from  weakness  and  emaciation  were  obviously  unfit  for  work,  and  whom  he  considered 
should  be  fed  at  a  relief-house  without  work.  Of  these  persons,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  only  12  had  recently  come  on  the  works,  the  remainder  having  been  present 
for  two  or  more  months.  In  addition  to  these  41,  I  noted  18  others  who,  in  my  opinion, 
were  in  very  feeble  condition.  As,  at  a  previous  inspection  on  23rd  February  1877) 
Dr.  Harvey,  Sir  Richard  Temple's  medical  attendant,  specially  comments  on  the  fine 
physique  of  the  Goondacul  gangs,  the  only  inference  I  can  draw  from  the  fact  is  that, 
to  quote  Sir  Richard  Temple's  own  words,  the  men  had  been  getting  "  thinner  and 
thinner  *'  and  "  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  last  they  have  had  to  be  drafted  off  to 
**  gratuitous  relief-camps  as  unfit  to  work.** 

3.  I  have,  in  former  reports,  commented  on  the  great  fluctuations  which  occur  in 
the  units  of  gangs  on  relief  works.  From  a  variety  of  causes  the  people  met  with  at 
one  inspection  are  not  to  be  found  at  a  subsequent  inspection.  For  instance.  Dr.  van 
Someren,  about  two  months  ago,  weighed  25  men,  25  women,  25  boys,  and  25  girls 
(total  100)  of  the  relief  labourers  at  Palaveram,  and  at  an  inspection  made  conjointly 
with  myself  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  instant,  there  were  present  of  the  100  persons — 

Men  -  -  -  -  -     12 

Women  -  -  -  -  -      3 

Boys  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Girls  .  -  -  .  -4 

Total    .  -     24 

that  is,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  individuals  whose  heights,  ages,  and  weights  were 
specially  registered  were  not  at  the  works  two  months  subsequently. 
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4.  Now  the  experience  of  the  Palaveram  works  is  the  experience  more  or  less  of  every 
relief  work  in  the  country.  Of  the  people  who  come  to  work,  some  few  remain  per- 
manently, but  the  great  majority  are  constanLly  shifting  from  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month.  The  weakly  ones  1  imagine,  from  Mr.  Howe's  experience  in  the  Bellary  district, 
are  turned  out  of  the  gangs  by  the  maistries,  or  else  give  up  in  despair  and  wait  quietly 
at  home  to  die. 

5.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  several  labour  gangs  are  to  be  met  many 
persons  who  have  not  been  perceptibly  reduced  in  flesh  or  strength,  and  their  presence 
amongst  the  labourers,  no  doubt,  tends  to  the  support  of  the  view  that  relief  wage  is,  in 
itself,  sufficient  to  keep  a  man  in  health  and  strength.  According  to  my  experience, 
these  well-to-do  looking  people  are  mainly  composed  of  two  classes  : — 

(1.)  Of  small  landholders  and  servants  of  ryots  who  have  obviously  other  means  of 
livelihood  besides  what  they  get  from  the  Government  reliefs 

(2.)  Of  the  flesh-eating  castes  to  whom  the  famine  has  brought  an  enormous  supply 
of  cheap  and  nourishing  food,  and  who  have  been  exceptionally  well  off*  during 
the  period  when  cattle  were  dying,  or  being  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  to  the  lower 
castes  who  used  animal  food. 

6.  A  very  close  and  minute  inspection  of  relief  labourers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  has  satisfied  me  that  it  is  chiefly  the  above  classes  who  are  in  good  physical 
condition ;  and  I  think  it  has  been  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the  flesh-eating  classes 
amongst  the  gangs  that  has  tended  to  give  wrong  impression?  regarding  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

7.  From  the  constant  changes  going  on  in  the  individuals  of  the  several  gangs  on 
relief  labour,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  effects  of 
wages  on  their  health  and  strength ;  but  the  impressions  of  famine  officers  like  Messrs. 
Price,  Gribble,  Oldham,  Murray,  Ferricks,  and  others,  who  have  had  daily  opportunities 
of  observations,  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  of  the  vast  number  who  go  for  a  short  time  on  relief  works  and  then  leave 
them,  many  do  so  from  a  conviction  that  the  wage  is  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  health  and  strength,  and  that  many  of  these  gradually  drift  into  a  low  condition 
and  die  in  their  homes,  or  ultimately  come  in  great  numbers  on  our  gratuitous  feeding 
camps. 

In  my  report  on  Bellary  I  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  on  relief  works, 
but  whose  wife  died  of  starvation,  and  afterwards  two  children  died  in  the  same  way, 
the  third  child  being  in  an  hopeless  state  when  I  saw  it,  and  the  father  himself  so 
stricken  that  I  doubt  if  he  can  survive. 

8.  Government  are  well  aware  of  the  rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  gratuitous 
relief, — not  for  young  children  or  old  people  only,  but  to  those  in  the  prime  of  life, — 
in  all  the  distressed  districts.  This  is  a  sure  indication  of  increasing  weakness  and 
diminishing  vitality  amongst  the  labouring  classes. 

9.  The  death  registration  in  the  famine  districts,  as  compared  with  that  in  districts 
which  have  not  hitherto  required  special  means  of  relief,  tells  the  same  tale.     In  the 

Cuddapah  retums  before  me  for  the  month  of  February  1877 >  the 
Bellary.  *  registered  deaths  in  the  eight  famine  districts  as  per 
Kuraool.  margin  were  in  the  annual  ratio  of  81"  3  per  thousand  of 

Salem.  i\^q  population,  while  in  the  remaining  districts  of  the 

presidency  (with  the  exception  of  Tinnevelly  and  South  Canara,  the  figures  of  which 
nave  not  come  to  hand),  the  registered  mortality  was  only  23*2  per  thousand.  The 
people,  in  fact,  of  the  famine  districts  in  the  month  of  February  were  dying  nearly  four 
times  as  fast  as  in  other  parts  of  the  presidency.  Cholera  and  small-pox  have  been 
general  throughout  the  presidency,  but  it  is  only  in  the  famine  tracts  that  this  excessive 
mortality  has  been  going  on  (the  figures  for  the  months  of  December  and  January  are 
given  in  my  letter  and  memorandum,  No.  243,  of  the  6th  April). 

10.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  idle  to  dispute  or  question  the  fact  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  famine  and  mortality  of  the  population.  The  connexion  between 
the  experimental  famine  wage  and  the  mortality  of  the  labourers  is  not  so  easy  to  trace, 
for  the  reason  that  the  labour  gangs  fluctuate  so  violently  as  regards  their  personnel  theit 
we  cannot  trace  out  the  history  of  the  individual  workers  with  the  precision  that  is 
80  deshable  in  an  experiment  like  that  of  Sir  Richard  Temple's ;  and  secondly,  the 
destruction  of  life  by  chronic  insufficiency  of  food  is  a  very  slow,  though  very  certain 
process.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  assertions  on  either  view  of  the  case  when  proof  i^' 
impracticable.     The  difficulty  lies  in  following  out  the  history  of  a  sufficient  number  of 

Note. — ^Bullocks,  carrying  from  70  to  100  lbs.  of  flesh,  have  been  sold  for  8  annas  each  during  the  famine 
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individuals.  As  regards  those  weakened  by  insufficient  food,  it  seems  quite  ob^ous  that 
the  tendency  would  be  to  their  elimination  from  the  working  gangs  and  to  their  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  sick  and  the  diseased,  which  swells  so  largely  the  mortality  bills  of  the 
&mine  districts. 

11.  But  however  this  may  be,  I  must  again  take  my  stand  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 
&mine  wage  to  supply  the  food  necessary  for  the  physiological  requirements  of  the  body. 
The  practical  results  show  that  the  wages  have  been  inadequate  to  keep  the  people 
steaddy  at  work,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  persons  unfitted  for  work  show  that  the 
famine  relief  has  not  met  fully  the  necessities  of  the  people  in  the  way  of  keeping  up 
their  health  and  strength.  TTiat  there  are  many  able-bodied  persons  still  remaining  on 
relief  works  I  very  gladly  admit ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  had  to  thank  the 
famine  wage  for  their  present  condition,  while  I  am  quite  certain  that  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  had  no  other  means  of  support,  or  in  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  the 
abnormal  supply  of  cheap  animal  food,  the  effects  have  been  and  will  be  disastrous. 

12.  I  infer  from  the  present  Minute  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  as  well  as  from  some  of 
his  earlier  reports,  that  he  supposes  the  rescue  of  persons  who  have  fallen  into  a  weak 
and  emaciated  state  from  prolonged  ill-feeding  to  be  a  very  simple  matter,' necessitating 
only  care  and  the  judicious  use  of  nourishing  food.  But  my  own  warnings  to  the 
Government  have  all  along  been  distinct  on  this  point,  that  chronic  starvation  is  a  disease 
practically  beyond  remedy,  and  that  more  good  will  result  from  keeping  the  population 
from  falling  into  a  low  state  than  from  any  subsequent  efforts  to  save  life  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  vitality  has  been  imperilled  by  insufficient  food  for  a  long  period  of  time.  If 
the  famine  has  taught  us  anything  at  all,  it  has  certainly  shown  us  what  a  very  dangerous 
condition  chronic  ill-feeding  will  bring  the  people  to,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
remedying  this  condition  by  the  most  careful  and  humane  system  of  treatment. 

13.  The  great  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with  the  system  of  relief  works  is  the 
constant  shifting  of  the  imits  of  the  gangs,  the  general  preponderance  of  women  in  the 
gangs,  thereby  showing  that  some  of  the  able-bodied  male  population  have  other  sources 
of  employment  and  most  probably  of  income  also.  The  next  two  months  will  prove  a  veiy 
critical  time  for  those  who  have  still  strength  to  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  it  is  highly  important  that  work  should  be  everywhere  found 
for  those  who  really  need  it  for  their  maintenance,  and  that  it  would  be  safer  to  err 
on  the  side  of  liberality  in  this  respect  up  to  the  time  when  the  normal  agricultural 
employments  of  the  people  are  resumed. 

14.  I  suppose  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  frame  anything  like  an  estimate  of  the 
effects  pf  the  famine  on  the  population,  but,  making  due  allowances  for  defective  regis- 
tration of  mortality  and  for  the  inevitable  mortality  that  must  outlast  the  dearth  of  food, 
I  have  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  population  of  the  affected  districts  will  be  reduced 
in  eighteen  months'  time  by  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  number  living  before  the 
scarcity  commenced.  This  of  course  is  an  estimate  only  based  on  the  current  birth  and 
death-rates,  and  the  present  generally  enfeebled  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
affected  districts. 


If.ir  No.  22. 

No.  CXVJ. — Minute  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  dated  Bombay,  May  9th,  1877. 

In  the  remark^  made  towards  the  end  of  Part  III.  of  my  general  report  on  the  famine 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  regarding  the  collection  of  the  land  revenue,  it  was  stated 
that  I  might  have  to  offer  some  further  remarks  on  that  subject,  which  is  very  important, 
involving,  as  it  does,  a  proposed  remission  of  land  revenue  to  an  amount  of  nearly  one 
and  a  half  million  sterling  (143  lakhs  of  rupees).  Any  such  remission,  if  it  is  really 
conceded,  must  necessarily  be  a  circumstance  of  riiuch  gravity.  I  accordingly  submit 
a  memorandum  drawn  up,  at  my  request,  by  my  Secretary,  Mr.  Bernard,  of  the  principal 
arguments  which,  to  my  mind,  affect  this  important  question ;  also  a  memorandum  by 
Mr.  Ravenscroft,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  of  the  orders  given  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  on  the  subject.  If  a  reference  be  made  to  the  Minute  by  Sir 
W.  Robinson  and  the  letter  by  Mr.  Carmichael  and  the  Board's  circular  of  the  1st 
March,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  practice  which 
is  being  pursued  in  Madras  and  in  Bombay,  and  that  the  practice  in  Bombay  will 
probably  lead  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  land  revenue  being  collected  in  that 
presidenqy  than  in  Madras.  There  is  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
much  closer  scrutiny  than  in  the  Madras  Presidency  into  the  circumstances  of  every  ryot 
or  payer  of  land-tax,  on  whose  behalf  remission  of  land  revenue  is  claimed  :  the  question 
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being  m  Bombay,  not  whether  a  man  has  lost  so  much  of  his  crop  or  whether  he  would 
be  entitled  to  remission  according  to  an  assumed  rule  of  per-centage ;  but  whether  his 
drcumstances  admit  of  his  paying  the  revenue  which  he  had  by  settlement  engaged  to 
pay.  My  impression  is,  that  in  Madras  many  ryots  are  likely  to  obtain  remissions, 
because  a  part  of  their  crops  &iled,  notwithstanding  that  the  other  part,  which  was  saved* 
yielded  them  a  good  money  return  quite  enabling  them  to  pay  their  revenue.  If  this  be 
so,  it  ought  not,  I  submit,  to  happen.  It  certainly  would  not  happen  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  main  point,  however,  is  this,  that  in  Bombay  no  land  revenue  is  now 
remitted  so  long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being  collected.  It  is,  indeed,  suspended 
for  the  moment,  if  its  immediate  collection  seems  calculated  to  bear  hard  upon  the  ryot. 
Time  is  readily  allowed  to  the  man  within  which  to  pay.  If  the  seasons  become  pro- 
pitious, he  will  have  the  means  of  paying ;  if  they  continue  unpropitious,  the  amount  at 
first  suspended  may  have  in  the  end  to  be  remitted.  In  Madras,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seemed  to  be  at  the  outset  a  disposition  to  remit  much  of  the  land  revenue  as  soon 
as  the  failure  of  crop  had  declared  itself. 

The  orders  by  the  Madras  Revenue  Board  will  lead  to  more,  or  to  less,  of  remission, 
according  as  they  are  carried  out  with  a  disposition  to  make  concessions  or  with  strict- 
ness. If  they  be  carried  out  with  strictness, — ^that  is,  if  the  revenue  officers  be  instructed 
to  collect  all  that  they  fairly  can  within  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Board, — if,  too,  they 
be  duly  impressed  with  the  serious  consequences  of  an  extensive  remission  of  land 
revenue, — then  I  should  hope  that,  if  the  goming  season  shall  prove  propitious,  much 
revenue  may  yet  be  collected,  and  the  amount  actually  remitted  may  ultimately  prove 
much  less  than  the  first  anticipation.  There  is  time  within  which  much  may  yet  be 
done,  as  the  remission  inquiries  are  still  going  on,  and  &s  the  matter  will  not  be  finally 
settled  till  July,  or  perhaps  till  August.  If  instructions  in  this  sense  were  now  to  issue, 
much  of  the  threatened  loss  of  land  revenue  might  yet  be  retrieved* 

Orders  in  this  sense  have  been  previously  given  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  will 
be  reiterated.  The  amoimt  first  estimated  to  be  remitted  was  78^  lakhs  of  rupees. 
The  second  estimate  was  56  lakhs,  but  the  best  authorities  now  hope  that  the  amount 
actually  remitted  will  prove  much  less.  The  Government  itself  exercises  supervision 
over  this  subject.  The  amount  proposed  to  be  remitted  in  every  single  village  has  to 
be  reported  to  Government,  and  is  not  finally  remitted  till  the  orders  of  Government 
have  been  received.     This  practice  does,  doubtless,  act  as  a  check  upon  remission. 

Whether  the  same  practice  prevails  in  Madras,  I  am  not  sure. 

It  must  alwavs  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  drought  continues  (and  the  latest  accounts 
of  the  weather  m  Southern  India  are  perhaps  less  favourable  than  the  anticipation),  then 
the  remission  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  as  elsewhere,  will  become  greater  as  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  land  revenue  increases. 

Also,  it  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  repeat  (what,  indeed,  has  been  stated  in  previous 
papers)  that  this  question  in  the  Madras  Presidency  refers  only  to  the  "  dry  "  or  un- 
irrigated  lands  (including,  however,  lands  irrigated  from  wells)  and  not  to  the  **  wet  '* 
lands  irrigated  from  tanks  or  canals. 

But  my  sojourn  in  the  Madras  Presidency  impressed  me  with  the  view  that  greater 
pressure  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  wet  lands  to  cultivate  these  lands 
as  "  dry,"  or  unirrigated  lands,  whenever  the  tank  water  or  the  canal  water  fails.  It 
often  happens  in  these  lands  that,  although  the  water  supply  from  the  tank  or  the  canal 
is  withheld,  and,  consequently,  the  superior  crops  cannot  be  raised ;  still  some  crops, 
perhaps  of  an  inferior  sort,  can  be  afterwards  raised  by  digging  temporary  wells  and 
other  expedients.  '^Tie  existing  revenue  system  seems  to  me  to  fail  to  apply  an  adequate 
stimulus  to  the  cultivator  in  this  respect. 

If  the  tank  water  is  withheld,  full  remission  of  land  revenue  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  although  for  many  years  past,  the  cultivator  has  drawn  a  good  profit  from 
these  fields.  If,  afterwards,  a  man  chooses  to  grow  "  dry  "  or  inferior  crops  on  these 
lands,  he  will,  indeed,  be  charged  with  land  revenue.  But  if  he  neglects  to  do  so,  and 
lets  his  land  be  uncultivated,  he  is  not  charged  at  all ;  and  thus  he  has  not  the  stimulus 
which  cultivators  in  other  parts  of  India  have,  who  know  their  liability  to  pay  land-tax 
even  if  they  neglect  to  cultivate.  It  might  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  the  settlements 
80  that  the  cultivators  of  wet  lands  should  feel  themselves  obliged  to  do  their  utmost  to 
raise  "  dry  ^'  crops  on  their  lands  in  years  when  the  tank  water  fails. 
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End.  in  No.  23. 

*  No.  CXVIII. — Memorandum  by  Mr.  C.  Bernard,  late  Secretary  to  Sir  Richard 

Temple. 

Proceedings  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Revenue  Authorities  in  regard  to  Remission  of 
Land  Revenue  in  1876-77  up  to  the  end  of  March  1877. 

Ndgpur,  May  10, 1877. 
In  a  memorandum  dated  the  28th  April  was  offered  some  account  of  the  general 
considerations  affecting  the  question  of  remitting  land  revenue  due  from  famine-stricken 
tracts.     Copies  of  correspondence  regarding  revenue  remissions  in  most  of  the  aflTected 

districts  of  Madras   have  now  been  received.*     The  pro- 
*CKve{Se^e^^^  ceedings  of  the  Bombay  Government  and  its  officers  in 

Zbtn  Apnl  1877.  ?     /»  •     •  i  n   i  i  j    o- 

respect  oi  revenue  remissions  are  also  available,  and  Sir 
Richard  Temple  desires  t<i  submit  this  brief  review  of  these  papers,  with  his  remarks,  to 
the  Government  of  India.  This  memorandum  could  not  be  prepared  until  afler  the 
close  of  Sir  Richard  Temple's  mission  to  Madras,  because  the  necessary  papers  were  not 
received  until  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May. 

2.  In  case  this  review  should  be  read  without  the  previous  memorandum  of  the  28tli 
April,  it  may  be  well  to  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Madras 
revenue  system. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Madras  is  held  by  large  proprietors  (zemin- 
dars') on  quit-rents,  settled  in  perpetuity  many  years  ago.  The  remaining  four-fiflhs 
are  held  by  petty  proprietors  (ryots),  at  land  revenue  rates  liable  to  periodical  revision. 
The  land  revenue  of  Madras  is  derived  from  three  distinct  sources,  namely : — 

Rs. 
Permanently  settled,  quit-rent,  and  zemindari  estates  paying  about     69*00,000 
Irrigated  ryotwari   lands,  paying  land  revenue  at  "wet"  rates, 

about    .  .  '     "      '  -  -  -  -  1,70,00,000 

Ryotwari  lands  which  are  unirrigated,  or  are  irrigated  only  from 

wells,  paying  at  "  dry  '*  rates,  about       -  -  .  .  1,69,00,000 


Add— for  the  two  West  Coast  districts      -  -     Rs.  30,70,000 

for  miscellaneous  land  revenue        -  -      >j   26,50,000 


57,20,000 


Total  -  .  4,65,20,000 


Over  a  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency  (about  nine  districts  out  of  21)  the  land 
revenue  has  been  settled  for  30  years.  At  the  settlement  a  deduction  is  made  to  meet 
losses  from  vicissitudes  of  season  before  the  Government  revenue  is  assessed  on  the  land. 
In  the  settled  districts,  and  also  in  the  districts  not  yet  settled,  the  land  revenue  is 
separated  into — 

(a.)  The  demand  from  '*  dry  **  lands ; 

(b.)  The  demand  from  "  wet  ^*  land  to  which  the  State  supplies  water  for  irrigation  ; 
this   demand  includes  both  the  revenue  from  the  land  and  the  rent  of  the 
water. 
3.  Every  season  the  revenue  authorities  verify  the  land  actually  held  by  each  indi- 
vidual ryot,  surcharge  any  ryots  who  have  cultivated  extra  lands,  and  grant  remission 
of  land  revenue  to  certain  of  the  ryots  whose   crops  may  have  failed.     This  annual 
operation,  which  extends  over  some  months,  is  called  the  "  jamabandi/'    The  rules  under 
which  remission  of  land  revenue  is  permissible  are,  briefly,  as  follows : — 

(1.)  The  land  revenue  is  remitted  in  full  on  all  "wet"  lands,  whereon  the  crop  may 

have  totally  failed  by  reason  of  lack  or  excess  of  water. 
(2.)  In  districts  not  yet  settled,  partial  remission  of  land  revenue  is  granted  for  lands 

whereon  the  crop  may  have  partially  failed  from  like  causes. 
(3.)  No  remission  of  land  revenue  is  permissible  in  respect  of  *'  dry  '*  lands,  save  in 

**  very  exceptional  "  years  and  very  exceptional  "  seasons." 
When  "  dry"  remissions  are  necessary,  the  Collector  reports  to  the  Board  what  per- 
centage of  the  land  revenue  ought  in  his  judgment  to  be  remitted  on  the  "  dry  "  lands 
in  any  specified  tract  or  tracts  of  his  districts.  The  Board  passes  orders  on  such  report. 
Remissions  are  granted  at  "  jamabandi "  according  to  the  rate  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
on  all  the  "  dry"  lands  of  the  specified  tract,  irrespective  of  the  means  of  individual  ryots, 
and  irrespective  of  any  good  crops  which  such  ryots  have  had  on  their  **  wet "  lands,  or 
which  they  may  have  secured  by  special  effort,  or  by  some  chance  on  their  **  dry  "  lands. 
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Until  the  "jamabandi'*  of  a  tract  or  district  is  done,  the  financial  results  of  the  remissions 
sanctioned  thereon  cannot  be  known.  Collectors  and  Sub-Collectors  have  full  discretions 
to  award  more  or  less  remission  to  any  tract,  and  to  treat  any  village  or  tract  specially, 
80  long  as  the  limit  of  remission  sanctioned  by  the  Board  is  in  no  case  exceeded.  Thus 
very  much  latitude  is,  in  this  matter,  left  to  district  officers  who  are  the  constituted 
guardians  both  of  the  people  and  of  the  public  revenue. 

4.  The  ordinary  rules  were  held  to  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  the  present  season. 
No  special  orders  were  issued  regarding  remissions  when  the  famine  declared  itself 
in  December  last,  or  when  Sir  Richard  Temple,  during  January  1877*  reconunended 
caution  in  remitting  land  revenue.  But  on  the  1st  March  the  Board  issued  a  circular, 
which  will  have  an  effect  in  restricting  remissions  at  the  "jamabandi "  now  being  effected 

all  over  the  Madnw  Presi- 

•  Note.— S««  Appendix  A.    The  meaning  of  parts  of  that  circular  will  perhaps      J-j„^«.         A    nn-nxr  n4^  fKof   r>iV 
be  veiled  by  the  use  of  vernacular  terms  peculiar  to  Madras.    It  may  be  well,  there-      uency.      JX  COpj   OI   voat  Cir- 

jbre,  to  explain  that—  cular  is  appended;*  its  re- 

Pwnnh  lauds  are  those  assessed  to  land  revenue  at  **  dry  "  rates ;  «„U«    ."Ur^^AA  U^  ^A^y^-^i-r^^^^^.^r, 

Nui^  lands  are  those  assessed  at "  wet "  rates ;  SUltS  should  be  ad  VautagCOUS 

Slomlandsarethoseon  which  the  crop  may  have  withered,  by  reason'of  drought,  tO   the   public  treasury.      ItS 

before  harvest.  purport    WES     that    the     dlS- 

t  None. —The  correspondence  sammariged  in  the  fdlowing  paiagmph  shows  that  position  of  TahsildflTS  "j*    and 

menae  officers  above  the  grades  here  described  occasionaUy  recommened  "  whole-  subordinate  RcVCnue   officcrS 

Sue  remissions. 

to  recommend  wholesale  re- 
missions, should  be  checked ;  that  remissions  should  not  be  given  for  "  dry "  lands 
whereon  one  moderate  crop  had  been  secured,  even  though  that  crop  were  not  the 
principal  crop  of  the  year  ;  that  the  per-centage  of  remissions  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
was  in  each  case  a  maximum,  and  remissions  should  be  kept  below  the  maximum 
wherever  possible  ;  that  no  remission  should  be  allowed  for  partial  failure  on  lands  which 
had  yielded  half  an  ordinary  crop,  for  the  money  value  of  such  a  yield  was  large  owing 
to  the  high  prices  prevailing. 

5.  The  correspondence  now  forwarded  regarding  remissions  may  be  summarised  for 
each  district,  as  follows : — 

Bellary. 

The  Collector  reported  that  "  wet"  remissions  would  be  granted  under  the  rules  ;  he 
asked  general  sanction  to  the  grant  of  requisite  "  dry  "  remissions  by  officers  making  the 
"jamabandi."  The  Board  granted  (31st  October)  the  general  sanction  asked.  Nothing 
further  passed  on  the  question.  No  subsequent  report  seems  to  have  been  received  from 
the  Collector.  The  latitude  of  discretion  given  him  by  the  Board  will  have  been  limited 
somewhat  by  their  circular  of*lst  March. 

KURNOOL. 

The  Collector  proposed  "  full  remissions  of  *  dry  '  assessment,  as  there  was  no  doubt 
"  that  such  crops  had  utterly  failed  throughout  the  district "    *  *  *  * 

Remission  to  be  granted  in  cases  of  proved  failure.  The  Board  sanctioned  (3rd 
January)  the  Collectors  proposals  for  "cases  of  proved  failure.'*  They  observed 
that  on  much  **  dry  ^  land  a  crop  must  have  been  secured  by  means  of  irrigation  from 
the  canal  and  from  wells.  The  Board's  orders  appear  to  Sir  Kichard  Temple  to  be 
correct  so  far  as  they  went.  But  the  terms  of  the  late  Collector's  proposal  seem  to  be 
quite  unguarded,  and  might,  if  acted  upon,  lead  to  an  almost  total  relinquishment  of 
tiie  land  revenue  of  the  district,  exceptmg  the  canal  tracts.  Such  proposals,  doubtless 
made  at  a  time  of  alarm,  indicate  the  need  of  supervision.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  a  subsequent  report  had  been  called  for  from  the  present  Collector. 

CUDDAPAH. 

The  Collector  proposed  full  remission  on  all  *  "  dry  "  lands  not  cultivated,  and  a  per- 
centage remission  of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
•  Note.— It  !s  not  clear  if  this     the  whole  assessment  for  "  dry  "  lands  in  villages  whereon 
includes  assessed  pasture  lands ;  9ee    ^^^^^  j^^j  ^^^^      ^ial  failure  of  crop.     The  Board  sanc- 
Sf^rcSutrrtL^^'"'^  tioned   (10th  /ebruary)   the   Collector's  proposals,   but 

pointed  out  that  a  very  moderate  crop  would  give  the  ryot 
a  good  money  yield  at  present  prices.  Here,  again,  the  proposals  made  by  the  late 
Collector  seem  to  Sir  Richard  Temple  to  be  excessive  and  to  amount  to  this — that  under 
a  settlement  the  ryot  is  to  have  all  the  profit  of  the  good  years  and  the  Government  all 
the  loss  of  the  bad  years.  Here,  also,  it  would  be  well  to  look  for  the  report,  which 
will  doubtless  be  prepared  by  the  present  Collector. 
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BeLLART,  KURNOOLi  CuDDAPAH. 

For  each  of  these  districts  the  Board  sanctioned  the  remission  of  all  demands  on  petty 
quit-rent  (inam)  holdings  whereon  no  crop  had  been  produced ;  and  also  suspension  (i.e., 
postponement  till  a  better  season)  of  the  Government  revenue  on  larger  holdings  of  this 
class.  The  Madras  Government  disallowed  (13th  February)  remission  on  any  quit-rent 
(inam)  holdings,  but  approved  suspensions  of  the  Government  demand  thereon  in  cases 
of  extreme  failure  of  crop.  The  orders  of  the  Government  of  Madras  seem  to '  Sir 
Richard  Temple  to  have  been  very  necessary  in  this  case.  These  holdings  have  been 
enjoyed  for  many  good  years  on  nominal  assessments,  and  in  a  bad  year  the  holders 
object  to  pay  even  this  much,  little  as  it  is. 

North  Argot. 

The  Collector  askedi  sanction  to  the  grant  of  liberal  remission  at  "  jamabandi  '*  in 
certain  tracts  where  drought  had  been  worst.  The  Board  agreed  (13th  January)  to  **  dry  " 
remissions  being  made  ift  the  specified  taluks  *'to  such  extent  as  might  seem  urgently 
needed."  The  Collector  subsequently  (15th  February)  reported  that  he  had  instructed 
his  officers  to  be  sparing  with  remissions.  .  Sir  Richard  Temple  believes  that  the  Collector 
did  try  to  prevent  excessive  remissions  being  allowed. 

South  Arcot. 

The  Collector  proposed  a  remission  of  one-third  the  assessment  on  *'  dry  *'  lands 
(exclusive  of  pasture  land)  not  brought  under  cultivation  ;  and  a  remission  of  from  half 
to  three  quarters  the  assessment  on  certain  food  crops  that  had  failed.  The  Board 
sanctioned  (13th  February)  remissions  of  one-third  the  assessment  on  **dry"  waste, — 
nothing  else, — as  even  a  very  moderate  crop  at  the  present  time  gives  a  considerable 
money  yield.  Sir  Richard  Temple  sees  great  force  in  this  remark.  It  would  be  well  if 
this  view  were  borne  in  mind  oftener  than  it  apparently  is.  The  Collector  a»ain  wrote 
asking  for  remission  in  cases  of  partial  failure.  But  the  Board  adhered  (10th  March)  to 
their  previous  order.  Sir  Richard  Temple  believes  that  these  orders  of  the  Board  were 
right  so  far  as  they  went. 

Salem. 

The  Collector  proposed  60  per  cent,  remission  on  the  ^'  dry ''  lands  of  three-quarters, 
and  40  per  cent,  remission  on  the  **  dry "  lands  of  one  quarter  of  his  district.  The 
Board  were  disposed  (20th  December)  to  grant  "  entire  '*  ^emission  in  "  villages  where 
'*  the  crop  had  entirely  failed,  and  per-centage  remissions  according  to  circumstances 
"  elsewhere.'* 

The  Collector  wrote  again,  proposing  75  per  cent,  remission,  where  one- quarter  of  an 
ordinary  crop  had  been  secured  ;  and  30  per*  cent,  remission  where  two-thirds  had  been 
saved.  The  Board  declined  (3rd  February)  to  accept  the  principle  that  remission  of 
land  revenue  should  be  granted  in  the  full  ratio  that  the  crop  had  failed  ;  and  pointed 
out  that  in  other  respects  also  the  Collector's  proposals  went  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  The  Collector  sent  further  details,  and  recommended  the  remission  of  from 
15  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  land  revenue  of  tracts  where  there  had  been  partial  failure  of 
the  crop.  The  Board  sanctioned  (12th  March)  these  proposals,  subject  to  compliance 
with  orders  contained  in  the  circular  of  the  1st  March.  These  proposals  of  the  Collector 
seem  to  Sir  Richard  Temple  to  have  been  extreme  and  calculated  to  involve  undue 
sacrifice  of  revenue.     They  were  very  rightly  checked  by  the  Board. 

GODAVERY. 

The  Collector  proposed  60  per  cent,  remission  on  **  dry  *'  lands  in  certain  villages  where 
there  had  been  entire  failure  of  crop.  The  Board  asked  (2nd  January)  for  further 
information.  The  Collector  subsequently  furnished  information,  and  recommended 
remission  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  assessment  in  certain  villages.  The  Board 
sanctioned  (17th  and  20th  February)  the  proposals,  but  observed  that  inquiry  into 
individual  cases  of  failure  was  wrong. 

KiSTNA. 

The  Collector  reported  that  the  yield  on  "  dry  *'  lands  in  his  district  had  been,  on  the 
average,  half  an  ordmary  crop.  He  recommended  remission  of  one-half  the  assessment 
on  lands  which  had  yielded  less  than  one-fourth  an  ordinary  crop,  and  a  remission  of 
one-quarter  the  assessment  on  land  which  had  yielded  less  than  one-half  an  ordinary 
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crop.  He  also  recommended  remiwion  of  thej^essment  on  pasture  lands.  The  Board 
ganctioned  (3rd  March)  the  Collector's  i)roposalsj  but  the  Madras  Government  called 
for  iurther  report  on  the  reasws  for  granting  remission  in  respect  of  pasture  lands, 

Chinglbput. 

The  Collector  proposed  full  remission  on  "  dry  **  lands  yielding  no  crop ;  and  per- 
centage remissions  for  short  crop  on  *^dry'^  lands.  The  Board  sanctioned  (19th 
February)  these  proposals.  This  sanction  will  have  been  much  qualified  by  the  Board's 
subsequent  orders  of  1st  March.  Here  again,  however,  it  seems  to  Sir  Richard  Temple 
that  the  Collector's  proposals  are  extreme,  and  amounted  to  an  almost  total  sacrifice  of 
land  revenue.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  on  the  one  hand,  this  district  has  great 
advantages  from  its  proximity  to  the  capital,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  then 
suffering  from  a  1ong*continued  drought  extending  over  more  than  one  year, 

CpiMBATORE. 

The  Collector  proposed  three-fourths  remission  on  all  **  dry  '*  lands  left  uncultivated 
on  account  of  drought,  and  partial  remission  up  to  a  maximum  of  one-half  the  assessment 
for  partial  failure.  Such  partial  remission  was,  the  Collector  said,  to  be  granted  to  whole 
tracts,  and  not  to  individual  villages  or  holdings.  The  Board  approved  (l6th  January) 
the  Collector's  proposals.  These  proposals  of  the  Collector  seem  to  Sir  Richard  Temple 
to  have  gone  considerably  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case.  They  will  have  doubtless 
been  subsequently  modified  under  the  Board's  subsequent  orders  of  the  1st  March.   . 

Teichinopoly. 

The  Collector  asked  leave  to  remit  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  "  dry  '*  assessment  on 
specially  bad  tracts  j  he  said  that  the  rates  of  assessment  in  his  district  are  low.  The 
Board  agreed  (13th  February)  to  the  Collector's  proposals,  but  observed  that  no  re- 
mission should  be  given  for  lands  whereon  one  crop  had  been  raised.  They  further 
directed  (12th  March)  that  not  more  than  half  remission  should  be  given  in»any  case, 
and  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  where  one  quarter  of  an  ordinary  crop  had  been  secured. 
Looking  to  the  condition  of  this  district  when  he  last  visited  it  (April),  and  to  its 
past  history,  Sir  Richard  Temple  thinks  that  the  Collector's  proposals  would  have 
involved  undue  fiscal  sacrifice.  They  were  very  properly  checked  by  the  Board.  But 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  made  shows  the  need  of  strict  supervision  by  superior 
authority. 

Tanjore. 

The  Collector  proposed  remissions  up  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  assessment  on  certain 
rain-watered  lands.  The  Board  agreed  (22nd  March),  noting  that  the  total  remission 
w(Mild  be  only  Rs.  12,350. 

Madura. 

The  report  on  proposed  remissions  for  Madura  is  in  greater  detail  than  for  any  other 
district,  and  it  shows  cause  for  the  reconmiendations  respecting  each  tract.  The  Board 
sanctioned  (9th  March)  remissions  on  **dry  "  lands  at  from  25  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent, 
on  the  assessment  in  different  tracts,  but  directed  attention  to  tne  requirements  of  their 
circular  of  1st  March.     Full  remission  was  proposed  for  only  26  villages. 

TiNNEVELLY. 

The  Collector  proposed  "  either  to  remit  or  to  postpone  *'  land  revenue  on  "  dry  *' 
lands,  estimated  at  4^  lakhs  ;  he  estimated  the  "  wet "  remissions  at  5^  lakhs,  and  he 
recommended  the  suspension  of  1^  lakhs  out  of  the  revenue  due  from  the  zemindaris. 
The  Board  sanctioned  '^  dry  '*  remissions  up  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  settled  taluks,  and  up 
to  70  per  cent,  in  the  taluks  not  yet  settled.  They  directed  that  no  remission  should  be 
given  for  ^*  wet"  lands  in  settled  tracts,  whereon  even  a  partial  crop  had  been  secured. 
In  regard  to  the  suggestion  for  postponing  part  of  the  demand  from  ryots,  and  the 
proposal  to  postpone  part  of  the  zemindari  revenue,  it  was  said  that  the  Board  did  **  not 
**  approve  of  the  principle  of  postponement  and  of  keeping  demands  hanging  over  the 
"  heads  of  the  ryots,  and  they  did  not  think  that  suflScient  reason  had  been  shown  for 
"  extending  grace  to  holders  of  permanently  settled  estates.*'  Considering  that  Tinnevelly 
is  a  rich  district  and  ordinarily  enjoys  good  seasons.  Sir  Richard  Temple  thinks  that  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  pay  most  of  its  land  revenue,  despite  one  drought,  accord- 
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mg  to  thepfactice  in  other  parts  of  India ;  and  that  the  C<dlector*8  proposals  were  over- 
liberal.  They  were  properly  checked  by  the  Board.  But  Sir  Richard  Temple  would 
not  admit  the  Board's  objection  to  suspending  the  instalments  due. 

No  papers  have  been  forwarded  regarding  remissions  in  Nellore,  Malabar,  Ganjam,  or 
Vizagapatam.     Remissions  are  probably  being  granted  in  the  Nellore  district. 

6.  The  correspondence,  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract,  gives  no  materials  for 
framing  an  estimate  of  the  probable  total  of  the  remissions.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
more  recent  orders  issued  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  tend  to  restrict  the  land  revenue 
remissions  within  narrower  limits  than  the  local  revenue  officers  had  proposed.  But  Sir 
Richard  Temple  remarks  that  in  some  districts,  however,  such  as  Bellary,  Chingleput, 
and  Kumool,  the  discretion  left  with  the  local  officers  in  regard  to  granting  remissions  at 
"jamdbandi"  is  practically  unlimited.  If  Collector,  Sub-CoUectors,  or  Head  Assistant 
Collectors  could  scrutinise  the  remissions,  holding  by  holding,  or  even  village  by 
village,  then  the  interests  of  the  public  treasury  woiud  in  most  cases  be  safe.  But  such 
scrutiny  is  forbidden  by  the  Board's  rules :  remissions  are  granted  according  to  the 
average  circumstances  of  tracts  or  groups  of  villages  ;  the  subordinate  revenue  officers 
supply  the  data,  and  initiate  proposals  for  per-centage  remissions  on  tracts  ;  and  when 
once  the  per-centage  remissions  for  a  tract  is  decided,  the  rest  follows  by  an  almost 
purely  arithmetical  rule  of  thumb. 

7.  The  "  jam^bandi  "  is  going  on  everywhere,  and  it  must  have  been  finished  by  this 
time  in  many  taluks.  If  it  be  not  too  late,  Sir  Richard  Temple  would  represent  that  it 
might  be  well  that  a  member  of  the  Board  should  consider  in  personal  conference  with 
each  Collector  the  division  of  the  district  into  tracts  for  remission  purposes,  and  the  per- 
centage to  be  granted  to  each  tract.  In  other  parts  of  India,  the  Revenue  Commissioner 
would  in  this  way  scrutinise  the  Collector's  operations.  A  perusal  of  the  correspondence 
leaves  an  impression  that  the  attention  given  to  this  important  matter  has  varied  in  the 
different  districts.  A  ftill  report  like  that  for  Madura  shows  that  detailed  information  has 
been  sifted,  that  the  subject  has  been  thought  out,  and  that  general  proposals  for  per- 
centage remissions  (whether  their  principle  be  right  or  wrong)  have  been  framed  after 
consideration  of  particulars.  But  it  seems  to  Sir  Richard  Temple  that  general  proposals 
for  remission  in  full,  such  as  were  made  and  sanctioned  for  Bellary  and  Chingleput, 
leave  a  very  wide  scope  for  needless  sacrifice  of  public  revenue  if  further  supervision  be 
not  exercised. 

8.  The  papers  regarding  land  revenue  remissions  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  may  be 
summarised  thus : — 

"  The  Bombay  Government  decided  (9th  November)  to  deal  separately  with  land 
revenue  remissions  proposed  for  each  district.  The  Revenue  Commissioner,  Northern 
Division,  proposed  that  the  Collector  and  his  revenue  subordinates  should  at  once  settle 
for  each  drousht-stricken  village  or  group  of  villages  the  amount  of  remission  to  be  given, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  village  headmen  should  settle  how  much  of  each  ryot's  revenue 
should  be  collected,  how  much  remitted,  and  how  much  postponed  for  collection  during 
the  next  two  years.  The  Government  decided  (15th  and  29th  November)  that  no 
remission  whatever  should  be  given  in  villages  where  half  of  an  average  crop  had  been 
secured.  They  reminded  Collectors  that  assessments  were  fixed  on  an  average  of  seasons ; 
they  said  that  remission  should  be  given  only  to  ryots  of  small  means  who  could  not  pay 
without  being  ruined ;  and  they  directed  that  ryots,  who  might  be  able  to  realise  good 
prices  for  their  old  stocks  of  grain  and  fodder,  should  get  no  remission,  even  though  their 
crops  had  entirely  failed.'* 

The  Government  of  India,  in  January,  on  Sir  Richard  I'emple's  recommendation,  put 
the  question  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Revenue  Commissioner,  Northern  Division, 
whether  some  part  of  the  revenue  which  could  not  be  collected  this  year  without  undue 
pressure  on  the  ryots,  might  not  be  postponed  for  collection  in  future  years.  The  Bombay 
Government  considered  that  such  postponements  of  the  Government  demand  were  con- 
trary to  the  Bombay  revenue  system,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  many  of  the  ryots  were 
too  poor  to  be  able  to  pay  arrears  of  land  revenue  out  of  the  surplus  of  future  years.  On 
the  27th  February,  Bombay  Collectors  were  "  authorised  to  hold  balances  in  suspense  in 
"  cases  in  which  it  appears  likely  that  the  ryot  will,  without  undue  pressure,  be  able  to  pay 
"  up  next  season." 

*  Note. — ^The  Board  wrote  (2nd  April)  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Collectors  adjusting  the  pro- 
portion of  remission  to  a  single  village.  But  such  detailed  adjustment  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Madras, 
and  in  the  foregoing  abstract  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Godavery  Collector  was  corrected  by  the  Board  for 
inquiring  into  individual  cases  (apparently  individual  villages) ;  and  the  Coimbatore  Collector's  det^minatioii 
not  to  inquire  into  cases  of  individual  viUages  was  approved  by  the  Board. 
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The  settlement  of  the  suspensions  and  remissions  were  not,  when  these  papers  were 
compiled,  complete  for  any  district.  But  the  Commissioner  of  the  Canarese  districts 
reported  (3rd  February)  that  the  land  revenue  was  coming  in ;  that  even  small  ryots  were 
paying  out  of  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  their  fodder  or  grain  stocks ;  and  he  deprecated 
any  stoppage  of  collections  from  those  who  were  able  to  pay.  Reports  were  received 
from  the  N^ik  and  Ahmednagar  districts,  showing  that  in  the — 

J»,khed  taluU  of  Aha-ednagar    ■■.  {'^.J^tr^^'^oiZlr  """""^ 

K.p.ry»„mnk  of  Ah.edn.g.r    •••{  V^SI'^rRs^^JSo  Wag'^eS."* 

Eariat,  "one  of  the  most,  if  not  thel  t>     no  nn.^  ._•**  j  t»     i  c^rt  j  j 

most     severely    affected    taluk    :„  L  ^^s- 28,000  were  remitted,  Rs.  1,500  suspended, 
Ahmednaglr"  J      and  Rs.  68,000  being  collected. 

In  two  different  letters,  forwarding  statement  of  remissions  for  the  Ndsik  district,  the 
Revenue  Commissioner,  Northern  Division,  wrote  that  "  he  would  have  preferred  a  much 
larger  sum  postponed  and  less  remitted."  Mr.  L.  Ashbumer,  for  many  years  Collector 
of  a  part  of  the  distnct,  regarding  which  he  thus  writes,  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
revenue  oflScers  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  expresses  a 
decided  opinion  that  it  is  fitter,  both  for  the  people  and  the  treasury,  to  postpone  more  of 
the  revenue  and  to  remit  less,  in  a  season  like  the  present.  Mr.  E.  P.  Robertson,  the 
Revenue  Commissioner,  Southern  Division,  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  is  also  of  the 
same  opinion. 

9.  The  present  papers  do  not  fiunish  any  data  for  estimating  what  the  total  amount  of 
the  Bombay  land  revenue  remissions  will  probably  be.  From  the  data  given  by  the 
local  officers  in  January  last.  Sir  Richard  Temple  estimated  the  total  remissions  at  50  lakhs. 
A  subsequent  return  received  from  the  Bombay  Revenue  Secretariat  put  the  estimated 
total  remissions  at  54  lakhs.  But  the  revenue  officers  seem  to  think  that  the  land 
revenue  is  coming  in  more  easily  than  had  been  anticipated.  And  if  the  coming  season 
be  good,  the  total  land  revenue  remission  for  the  Bombay  Presidency  will  perhaps  not 
exceed  20  lakhs. 

10.  The  difference  between  the  systems  pursued  in  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidency 
seems  to  be — 

(a.)  In  Bombay,  remission  is  granted  to  each  ryot  according  to  his  circumstances  ;  if 
he  has  savings  from  past  years,  he  has  to  pay  what  is  due  on  his  fields,  even  though  he 
may  have  no  crop  this  year.  In  Madras  remission  is  granted  according  to  the  average 
circumstances  of  each  kind  *  of  crop  over  large  tracts,  without  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  village  or  each  ryot.  The  Madras  system  used  formerlj'  in  this  respect 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Bombay  system.  It  was  altered  some  18  or  20  years  back,  for 
reasons  which  were,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  subordinate  revenue 
officials,  considered  sufficient.  The  Bombay  plan  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  landlords  or  revenue  receivers  elsewhere ;  it  is  more  elastic  for  the  people,  and  it  is 
more  advantageous  for  the  public  treasury.  But  it  involves  more  labour  and  requires 
more  honesty,  on  the  part  of  village  officers  and  revenue  subordinates,  than  the  Madras 
system. 

(6.)  The  Bombay  Government,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  some  of  its  most  experienced  revenue  officers,  authorised 
Collectors  "  to  hold  balances  of  land  revenue  in  suspense  in  cases  in  which  it  appears 
*^  likely  that  the  ryot  will,  without  imdue  pressure,  be  able  to  pay  up  next  season/*  The 
Madras  Government  declined  to  postpone  any  of  its  land  revenue  demand,  save  in  the 
case  of  certain  permanently  settled  zemindaris.  The  decision  was  based  on  grounds 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

11.  The  tenure  on  which  a  Bombay  ryot  holds  his  land  is  the  same  as  a  Madras  ryot's 
tenure.  A  ryot  of  the  Bombay  Deccan  {i.e.,  Poona,  Sholdpur,  and  part  of  Admednagar) 
is  reputed  to  be  much  poorer  than  his  confrere  in  the  Kanarese  districts  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country ;  and  my  impression  is  that  the  ryots  of  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  and 
Kumool  are  about  as  well  off  as  the  ryots  of  Dharwar  and  Kalddgi.  In  ordinary  years 
there  is  much  more  irrigated  land  in  the  ceded  districts  than  in  any  part  of  the  Bombay 
Deccan.  The  Madras  ryots  of  the  delta  and  littoral  districts  are  certainly  better  off  than 
any  Bombay  ryots  outside  Gujarat. 
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End.  in  No.  24. 

^'''  ^^'  No.  3,065,  dated  Bombay  Castle,  12th  May  1977. 

From  the  Chief  Secretaky  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  the  Additional 

SECRETARY  TO  THE  GrOVERNMENT  OF  InDIA. 

I  am  desired  by  the  Honourable  Sir  R.  Temrple  to  forward,  for  the  information  of 
his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  in  Council,  the  accompanying  Minute  recorded  by  hina  and 
other  papers  connected  with  remissions  of  revenue  in  the  distressed  districts. 

2.  Two  spare  copies  are  also  forwarded. 


End.  in  No.  25. 

^''*  ^^'  Dated  Calcutta,  the  l6th  May  1877. 

Ftom  Dr.  T.  R.  Lewis,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the 
Government  of  India,  to  the  Officiating  Sanitary  Commissioner  wtth  the 
Government  of  India. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Government,  that  in  accordance 
with  instructions  receiveo,  I  visited  Bombay  and  made  careful  inquiries  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  fever  which  has  for  some  time  been  prevalent  in  that  city.  In  carrying 
out  these  inquiries  I  received  every  possible  assistance  from  Dr.  W.  G.  Hunter,  Actir^ 
Surgeon-General,  from  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,  Acting  Principal  of  the  Grant  Medical 
College,  and  First  Physician  to  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebboy  Hospital,  and  from  Dr.  Joint, 
the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Goculdass  Hospital. 

2.  Opinions  have  been  expressed  that  the  fever  is  of  an  infectious  nature ;  that  it  was 
originally  produced  by  want ;  and  that  the  disease  presents  the  characters  ascribed  to 
the  relapsing  or  famine  fever  of  systematic  writers. 

3.  In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  it  is  probable  that  the  very  interesting  fact  of  the 
detection  by  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter  of  pecuhar  organisms  in  the  blood  of  several  fever 
patients  exercised  considerable  influence.  These  organisms,  described  as  spirilla^  were 
discovered  by  Obermeier  about  nine  years  ago  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from 
relapsing  fever,  and  their  presence  has  been,  pretty  generally,  considered  as  pathognomic 
of  the  malady. 

4.  I  examined  repeatedly  the  blood  of  about  25  fever  patients  during  my  stay  in 
Bombay,  and  was  able  to  detect  these  spirilla  in  the  blood  of  five ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  fever  from  which  these  five  persons-  suffered  I  could  see  no  well- 
marked  feature  which  would  be  suflBcient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  class  of  fevers  usually 
referred  to  as  "  remittent "  in  this  country.  In  none  of  these  five  cases  could  it  be  said 
that  their  temperature  charts  clearly  presented  the  characters  ordinarily  given  as  typical 
of  relapsing  fever. 

5.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  the  question  of  the  relation  which  the 
spirilla  in  the  blood  may  bear  to  the  fever  under  consideration  when  similar  examinations 
of  the  blood  of  fever  patients  will  have  been  made  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  and 
after  comparison  with  the  results  of  my  colleague's  (Dr.  D.  D.  Cimningham)  inquiries 
in  Madras. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  supposed  infectious  character  of  the  fever,  as  it  at  present  exists 
in  Bombay,  I  can  only  say  that  I  fidled  to  convince  triyself  that  anything  like  sufficiently 
satisfactory  evidence  existed  for  any  such  inference ;  nor  could  I  satisfy  myself,  so  far  as 
the  patients  at  present  in  hospital  were  concerned,  that  any  direct  causitive  relation 
existed  between  the  fever  and  the  famine.  The  fever  patients  seen  by  me  had,  nearly  all 
of  them,  been  resident  in  Bombay  for  more  than  six  months — certainly  in  not  one  of  the 
five  cases  in  which  I  observed  the  spirillum  could  the  origin  of  the  fever  been  directly 
attributed  to  want. 

7.  As  I  understand  that  Surgeon-General  Hunter  will  shortly  submit  a  full  report 
regarding  the  clinical  and  other  features  of  this  fever,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  that  any 
attempt  should  be  made  here  to  give  more  than  a  general  outline  of  .the  salient  points  in 
connexion  with  it. 

8.  On  a  future  occasion  Dr.  Cunningham  and  myself  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  submit 
a  detailed  account  of  the  more  technical  features  of  the  inquiry — more  especially  as 
regards  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  presence  of  spirilla  in  the  blood. 
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No,  26-  End.  in 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Madras,  Revenue  Department,   - 

No.  1,830,  dated  28th  May  1877. 

His  Grace  in  Council  finds  from  the  reports  of  various  officers  that  a  strong  dislike 
prevails  amongst  the  distressed  poor  in  villages  to  removal  to  the  relief  camps  provided 
for  their  use  at  convenient  centres.  The  Governor  in  Council,  moreover,  fears  that 
the  system  now  in  force  tends  to  induce  and  foster  those  wandering  and  unhomely 
habits  amongst  the  distressed,  which  render  the  distress  more  difficmt  to  detect  and 
more  costly  to  relieve ;  habits  which  it  is  on  every  account  most  desirable  to  discourage 
and  check. 

2.  His  Grace  in  Council,  therefore,  authorises  all  Collectors  to  makf  arrangements  to 
relieve,  in  their  respective  villages,  any  distressed  persons  who  are  fit  objects  for  trans- 
mission to  a  relief  camp,  but  are  reluctant  to  leave  their  homes,  and  to  issue  to  them,  so 
long  as  they  need  it,  a  continuous  daily  money-dole  through  the  village  officers  instead 
of  removing  them  to  central  camps. 

3.  The  head  of  the  village  will  be  directed  to  enter  the  names  and  circumstances  of  all 
such  persons  in  a  register,  and  to  reh'eve  them  at  the  rates  herein-after  provided,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  village  inspector.  Each  case  will  then  be  carefully  inquired  into  by  that 
officer ;  and  if  worthy  of  continued  relief  a  ticket  will  be  issued  to  the  distressed  person 
authorising  him  to  receive  from  the  village  head  the  sanctioned  daily  money-dole.  The 
name  of  the  recipient,  his  number  on  the  register,  the  date  of  his  admission  to  relief,  and 
the  name  of  his  village  should  be  entered  on  the  ticket.  The  dole  should  be  issued 
daily  not  later  than  8  a.m.  The  village  inspector  will  be  instructed  to  inspect  each 
recipient  on  his  first  and  subsequent  visits,  and  to  report  any  change  for  the  worse  or, 
other  casualty ;  to  satisfy  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  dole  has  been  properly  and 
regularly  paid,  and  on  the  other  that  no  undeserving  cases  have  been  added  to  or  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  register. 

4.  The  inspector  will  be  required  to  sign  the  register  and  the  recipients'  tickets  on 
each  visit.  The  inspector  will  also  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  current  price  of  food  grains, 
and  report  to  the  Collector  any  material  change  which  he  may  ascertain,  adding  any 
remarks  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  payment  arrangements  which  he  may  consider 
necessary. 

5.  His  Grace  in  Council  further  authorises  Collectors  and  officers  in  charge  of  relief- 
camps  to  arrange  for  the  transmission  to  their  homes  of  such  inmates  as  desire  to  return 
to  them,  with  their  families,  if  they  are  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  proceed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  medical  aid  and  special  relief  provided  at  the  relief  centres.  The  same  pro- 
vision may  be  extended  to  distressed  persons  seeking  admission  to  camps  and  relief 
houses  without  requiring  residence. 

6.  It  will  probably  suffice,  as  respects  villages  within  the  same  district,  for  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  camp  or  relief  house  to  grant  certificates,  accompanied  by  sufficient  food 
or  batta  for  the  road,  addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  villages  from  which  the  inmates 
come,  authorising  them  to  enter  the  distressed  persons  in  their  lists,  and  to  issue  to  them 
the  daily  money-dole  on  arrival  in  their  respective  villages.  Notice  should  at  the  same 
time  be  sent  to  the  Tahsildars  of  the  taluks  in  which  the  villages  are  situated  for  trans- 
mission to  the  village  inspector  of  the  circles,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  forthwith 
any  village  to  which  any  considerable  number  of  distressed  persons  are  so  relegated,  and 
satisfy  himself  of  the  propriety  of  their  claims.  When  the  number  is  small  this 
inspection  will  take  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  inspector's  tour.. 

7.  When  persons  belonging  to  adjacent  districts  have  collected  in  relief  camps  and 
centres,  and  are  desirous  to  return  to  their  own  districts  and  villages,  and  there  receive 
the  village  money-dole,  arrangements  will  be  made,  through  the  officials  of  the  district 
in  which  are  situated  the  villages  to  which  the  inmates  wish  to  return,  for  their  safe 
transit  to  their  respective  villages,  the  necessary  batta  for  the  journey  being  supplied  by 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  camp  or  centre. 

8.  His  Grace  the  Governor  in  Coimcil  resolves  to  authorise  officers  to  issue  the  money 
doles  at  not  less  than : — 

Abna  1-2  for  each  adult,  male  or  female ;  and 
„     0-6  for  each  child  below  12  years  of  age. 

These  rates  may  require  to  be  raised  in  case  of  any  material  change  in  price  of  food 
grain. 
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9.  District  and  divisional  oflScers  are  specially  directed  to  watch  the  effect  of  this 
concession,  and  to  state  the  results  in  their  fortnightly  narratives. 


End.  in  No.  27. 

No.  51. 

Dated  Bombay,  the  28th  May  1877. 

From   Mr.   C.  E.  Buckland,  Private  Secretary  to  his  Excellency  the   Governor  of 
Bombay,  to  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

1  am  desired  by  his  Excellency  Sir  R.  Temple  to  forward  the  accompanying  memo- 
randum on  the  subject  of  remissions. 


End.  in  No.  28. 

^""^  ^^'  Dated  Madras,  30th  May  1877. 

From  Surgeon-Major  W.  R.  Cornish;  F.R.C.S.,  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Madras, 
to  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  Revenue  Department. 

In  the  **  Gazette  of  India"  of  the  19th  instant,  I  observe  a  further  communication 
from  the  Honourable  Sir  R.  Temple,  Bart.,  K.C.S.I.,  in  regard  to  the  suflSciencyor 
otherwise  of  one  pound  of  grain  as  the  basis  of  wages  for  adults  on  famine  relief  works. 
The  letter  to  which  I  refer  (No.  340E.  of  the  10th  May  1877)  is  accompanied  bj  a 
"memorandum,"*  drawn  up  by  Surgeon-Major  J.  B,  Lyon,  F.C.S.,  Chemical  Analyser 
to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  to  which  memorandum  is  appended  numerous  \ 
tables  for  the  construction  of  dietaries  for  natives  of  India,  according  to  the  weights  of 
individuals. 

2.  I  would  crave  the  permission  of  his  Grace  in  Council  briefly  to  state  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  data  of  Surgeon- Major  Lyon's  paper  do  not  justify  the  conclusion  which 
Sir  Richard  Temple  has  founded  on  it,  viz.,  that*' a  ration  based  on  a  pound  of  grain  is 
**  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  persons  not  performing  severe  labour."  I  cannot  find  any  \ 
statement  in  Mr.  Lyon's  paper  in  which  he  expresses  such  an  opinion  in  words,  although  ; 
a  casual  reader  may  perhaps  draw  some  such  conclusion  from  his  figures.  j 

3.  In  all  the  scales  of  diet  drawn  up  by  Surgeon-Major  Lyon,  he  has  proceeded  on  j 
the  assumption  that  **  there  is  no  theoretical  objection  to  the  proposition  that  the  quantity  | 
"  of  food  required  by  adults  is  proportionable  to  their  weight,  provided,  of  course  always         j 

that  the  quantity  of  work  expected  from  them  is  likewise  proportioned  to  their  weight."         | 


This  method  of  procedure  is  in  my  opinion  extremely  fallacious,  and  I  shall  briefly  show 
why  any  scale  or  diet  drawn  up  in  furtherance  of  this  view  must  be  received  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

4.  Surgeon- Major  Lyon  argues  that  a  Iiuman  being  requires  food  in  exact  proportion 
to  his  weight,  and  he  has  furnished  tables  showing,  according  to  this  theory,  the  quan- 
tities of  nitrogenous  and  carboniferous  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  persons 
weighing  from  80  to  150.1bs.,  under  the  different  conditions  of  hard  labour,  light  labour, 
and  complete  rest. 

5.  If  there  was  any  relation  between  the  weight  of  an  individual  and  his  capacity  for 
assimilating  food,  and  effecting  work  requiring  expenditure  of  force,  there  might  be  some 
show  of  reason  for  laying  down  a  principle  that  men  require  food  in  proportion  to  their 
weight.  But  we  know,  as  a  fact,  that  there  is  no  such  correspondence — ^that  in  a  very 
considerable  number  of  persons,  the  power  to  work  diminishes  as  the  body  increases  in 
weight,  notably  in  those  who,  with  increasing, years,  tend  to  develop  tkt  instead  of 
muscle. 

6.  The  everyday  experience  of  the  most  superficial  observer  must  afford  instances  of 

{)ersons  of  large  appetite  who  never  get  fat,  and  of  persons  who  are  not  large  eaters  who 
ay  on  an  amount  of  flesh  that  becomes  a  serious  burden  and  inconvenience  to  them,  and 
with  regard  to  these  persons  it  is  apparently  seriously  proposed  by  the  chemical  analyser 
to  the  Government  of  Bombay  that  they  should  be  fed,  the  thin  and  the  stout  alike,  in 
proportion  to  their  weight.     The  mere  statement  of  the  proposition  in  this  form  is  suffi- 

*  See  "  East  India  Famine  Correspondence,  Part  III.  p.  471." 
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to  show  that,  without  being  hedged  in  by  important  qualifications,  the  theory 
)t  be  applied  in  practical  dietetics.* 


cient 
cannot 

7.  The  theory  that  work  can  be  performed  in  proportion  to  weight  is  still  more  wide 
of  the  field  of  practical  observation.  According  to  this  theory  "the  Claimant,"  who 
weighed  22  stones  on  going  to  jail,  was  then  more  fit  to  endure  hard  labour  than  he  was 
six  months  after  when  he  had  lost  one  fourth  of  his  weight ;  and  athletes  instead  of 
striving  to  keep  their  weight  down  ought,  according  to  this  theory,  to  take  means  to 
lav  on  extra  flesh.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  relation  between  the  ability  and  capacity  for 
labour  and  mere  weight  of  body,  as  Mr.  Lyon  would  seem  to  suggest. 

8.  There  are  so  many  things  more  important  than  weight  of  body,  bearing  on  the 
necessity  for  food,  that  it  is  surprising  to  find  a  chemist  in  these  days  laying  so  much 
stress  on  weight  as  the  principal  factor  in  determining  the  quantities  of  food  necessary 
for  health  and  strength.  One  might  think  that  questions  connected  with  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  individual,  his  age,  race,  temperament,  habit  of  body,  slowness  or  rapicuty 
of  vital  changes,  were  to  be  set  aside  as  of  no  value  in  comparison  with  a  theory  that  the 
body  needs  sustenance  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  I  suppose  Mr.  Lyon  would  admit 
that  a  very  difierent  amount  of  nutriment  is  needed  for  a  spare  man  of  large  frame,  and 
without  fat,  and  another  of  equal  weight,  but  whose  size  depended  on  an  abnormal 
deposition  of  fat  in  his  tissues,  yet  this  weight  theory  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
requirements  of  the  two. 

9.  Mr.  Lyon  has  taken  150  lbs.  as  the  average  weight  of  male  Europeans  and 
105  lbs.  as  the  average  weight  of  natives  of  India.  According  to  Sir  R.  Christison's 
experiments  in  Perthshire  the  average  weight  of  Scotchmen  was  140  lbs.,  and  from 
some  experimental  measurements  and  weighings  made  of  various  castes  by  Dr.  John 
Shortt  in  Madras  some  years  ago,  he  found  that  the  average  weight  of  male  adults  of 
the  fishermen,  Boyas,  and  other  labouring  castes,  was  about  120  lbs.,  and  of  certain 
other  castes  from  114  to  118  lbs.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  as  regards  the  classes 
of  persons  suffering  from  famine  in  this  part  of  India,  there  is  not  that  great  difference 
in  weight  and  bulk,  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  which  would  justify  a  very  marked  reduction 
of  food  in  comparison  with  European  diets. 

10.  The  argument  in  regard  to  food,  and  average  weight  and  bulk  of  the  body  must 
not  be  pushed  too  far.  With  certain  limitations  it  must  be  admitted  as  useful  in  the 
construction  of  dietaries,  but  after  all,  the  facts  of  most  importance  are,  (1)  the  habits 
of  the  people  themselves  in  the  choice  of  food,  its  nature  and  amount ;  and  (2)  the  daily 
waste  which  the  body  suffers  from  vital  changes.  Observations  on  the  former  head 
are  suflBciently  accurate,  but  in  India  we  have  never  had  any  scientific  determination 
of  the  daily  waste  of  the  body  under  strictly  defined  conditions  of  diet  and  labour.  The 
subject  is  so  important  that  I  hope  some  of  our  scientific  oflRcers,  who  have  leisure  and 
means  of  observation,  will  take  it  up,  and  let  us  know  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Sir 
Richard  Temple's  surmise,  that  natives  of  India  excrete  less  nitrogen  in  proportion  to 
weight,  food,  and  exercise  than  the  European  races  do. 

11.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  labouring  classes  of  India  for 
hard  work,  provided  they  get  food  in  amount  and  quality  to  satisfy  their  necessities, 

*  Note. — ^The  physiological  needs  of  men  whose  tendency  it  is  to  clothe  themselves  with  flesh,  and  of  those 
who  remain  thin  and  spare  in  spite  of  all  the  food  they  consume,  are  essentially  different.  The  two  types  and 
their  personal  characteristics  have  been  weU  defined  by  Shakespeare,  who  makes  Julias  Cassar  say  to  Mark 
Antony — 

C(S8. — "  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 

**  Sleek  headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'nights. 
'^  Tond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look, 
He  thinks  too  much  ;  such  men  are  dangerous." 
Ant. — Fear  him  not  Csesar,  he's  not  dangerous  ! 

#  #  ♦  *  * 

C«*._«  Would  he  were  fatter  I         ♦  * 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays 
As  thou  dost,  Antony  !  he  hears  no  music ! 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves. 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous." 
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While  oitf  streets  are  lined  with  miserable  scere-crows  of  hiunanitj,  whp  have  scarcely 
vitality  enough  to  drag  themselves  along,  there  may  be  seen  on  the  Madras  beach 
magnificent  specimens  of  working  men,  whose  strength  and  powers  of  endurance  are  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  like  qualities  of  any  other  class  of  people  in  the  world. 

12-  A  common  task  of  four  men  is  to  take  from  the  oeach  and  load  on  a  hand-cart 
22  bags  of  rice,  each  bag  weighing  164  lbs.  This  load  they  push  or  drag  to  the  railway 
station  distant  more  than  two  miles,  unload,  returm'ng  empty  to  the  beach.  Four  or 
five  trips  of  this  kind  go  to  an  average  day's  work. 

In  carrying  rice  bags  from  the  beach  to  merdiants'  warehouses,  I  find  that  an  average 
cooly  will  take  up  a  bag  weighing  l64  lbs.,  carry  it  from  60  to  100  yards  over  loose, 
heavy  sand,  and  a  further  distance  of  30  or  40  yards  on  good  road,  and  up  a  flight  of 
steps  to  a  loft,  and  that  he  will  manage  100  of  these  trips  in  a  day. 

13.  Work  of  this  nature,  I  need  not  observe,  is  not  performed  on  famine  wages  even 
of  the  highest  scale.  A  cooly  engaged  m  carrying  rice  fix>m  the  beach  to  wardiouses,  or 
from  the  beach  to  the  railway  station,  cajx  earn  1  rupee  or  even  1^  rupee  a  day,  and 
his  diet  includes  a  plentiful  supply  of  meat  or  fish  and  ghee,  in  addition  to  his  rice  and 
curry.  Those  interested  in  the  study  of  dynamics  might  work  out  the  number  of  *'  foot 
tons ''  lifted  or  moved  in  the  course  of  a  day  by  the  Madras  beach  coolies,  and  from  this 
data  estimate  the  amount  of  food  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  requisite  force,  but 
practically  we  know  that  labour  of  this  class  can  only  be  followed  by  those  in  lull 
strength  and  health,  and  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  liberal  diet,  such 
as  men  earning  a  rupee  a  day  can  well  afford  themselves.     , 

14.  I  observe  that  Surgeon- Major  Lyon  bases  his  tables  of  diets  on  the  experience  of 
the  Bombay  house  of  correction,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  prisoners  on  hard  labour 
gained  in  weight  on  the  average  1  lb.  lO^^ozs.each,  while  existing  on  the  scale  of  food 
for  labouring  prisoners.  I  a(£nit  that  tixe  increase  or  decrease  in  weight  of  the  people 
subjected  to  a  dietary,  with  certain  reservations  and  limitations,  affords  indications 
of  value,  regarding  the  sufficiency  of  the  food,  but  the  weight  record  alone  is  only 
a  portion  of  the  evidence  necessary.  Surgeon-Major  Lyon  says  nothing  about  the 
sickness  and  mortality  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Bombay  house  of  correction.  It  would  be 
essential  to  know  to  what  extent  they  suffered  from  bowel  disorders,  anoemia,  scurvy, 
and  other  diseases  of  innutrition,  as  well  as  the  general  rate  of  mortality,  before  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  hard-labour  scale  of  diet  was  actually  sufficient  to  keep  the 
people  in  ordinary  health.  As  regards  the  proposed  diets  for  those  on  light  labour 
and  those  doing  nothing  at  all,  there  appears  to  be  no  practical  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  their  sufficiency  or  insufficiency,  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  such  scales  is  that 
they  are  based  on  a  theory,  which  in  some  respects  has  been  shown  to  be  fallacious. 

15.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  excluding  all  theory  whatever,  we  have  ascertained  in 
certain  Madras  gaols,  that  where  punishment  by  restrictions  in  food,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  daily  amount  of  nitrogen  to  much  less  than  200  grains,  has  been  persevered  in  for 
any  length  of  time,  there  has  been  loss  of  strength,  loss  of  health,  and  sacrifice  of  life, 
and  this  knowledge  would  make  me  very  sceptical  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  a  **  bare  sub- 
sistence "  diet,  containing  only  136*7  grains  of  nitrogen,  such  as  Mr.  Lyon  now  proposes. 
In  his  table  of  "  Food  Equivalents,"  published  a  few  years  ago,  I  observe  that  Mr.  Lyon 
was  more  liberal  in  his  views,  for  he  there  speaks  of  200  grains  of  nitrogen,  and  3,070 
grains  of  carbon  as  "almost  a  starvation  diet.*'  Certainly,  without  the  most  cautious 
experimental  tests,  a  dietary  like  the  No.  3  scale  of  Mr!  Lyon  would  never  commend 
itself  to  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  connection  of  food  with  vital 
force,  and  based  as  it  is  on  mere  theory,  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  subsistence 
ration,  ranging  in  nitrogen  from  104'2  to  195*3  grains  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
individual,  was  ever  seriously  put  forward  as  a  practical  guide  for  those  dealing  with 
famine  relief. 

16.  There  is  one  other  point  requiring  a  cursory  notice.  Mr.  Lyon  proposes  to  eke 
out  the  deficient  nitrogen  of  various  cereal  grains  by  the  addition  of  pulse,  so  as  to  make 
the  total  nitrogen  of  the  food  equivalent  to  the  needs  of  the  body,  as  reckoned  by  the 
weight  theory. 

To  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  an  obese  native  merchant  accustomed  to  feed  on 
rice,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour.  His  daily  diet  would  be  made  up  of  21  ounces  of 
rice,  and  9*55  ounces  of  gram  or  dhall.  In  all  probability  he  would  be  unused  to  the 
latter  food,  and  certainly,  under  no  circumstances,  could  he  digest  and  assimilate  the 
nutriment  contained  in  9*55  oimces  of  that  grain  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  If  he  failed 
to  digest  the  dhall  the  nitrogenous  principles  of  it  could  in  no  way  assist  in  the  nutrition 
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of  the  body.  In  these  proposed  dietaries  Mr.  Lyon  has,  in  fact,  omitted  the  very 
necessary  caution  enjoined  m  his  former  paper  on  "  Food  Equivalents."  "  Regard  should 
.  "  always  be  paid  to  the  relative  proportions  in  which,  by  custom  or  habit,  articles  of 
"  food  are  consumed  by  a  population.  This  often  indicates  a  limit  of  digestibility 
••  which  ought  not  to  be  greatly  exceeded.** 

17.  The  present  period  of  femine  is  presenting  many  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
those  conditions  of  the  body  induced  by  privation  of  food.  And  the  more  this  subject  is 
considered,  the  more  important  does  it  become  that  we  should  follow  only  sound  and 
true  principles,  in  dealing  with  questions  connected  with  the  food  of  a  community. 

18.  A  carsiul  study  of  the  condition  of  the  people  who  have  been  subjected  to  slow 
starvation,  shows  that  there  is  a  point  in  the  downward  progress  of  such  cases  from 
which  there  is  no  possible  return  to  health  and  strength.  Food  of  the  most  nutritious 
character,  and  in  the  greatest  proftision,  is  then  powerless  to  save  life.  Chemical  theories 
as  to  the  composition  of  food  do  not  in  the  least  help  us  to  explain  why  people  should 
die,  with  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food  within  reach,  but  if  we  carefully  examine  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  this  form  of  starvation,  Wi6  shall  find  that  the  delicate 
structures  engaged  in  the  assimilation  of  nutriment  from  food,  have  wasted  (owing 
probably  to  insufficient  use),  and  undergone  degenerative  changes,  so  as  to  unfit  them  for 
their  peculiar  office.  It  has  been  my  painftd  duty  to  observe,  not  one  or  two,  but  many 
thousands  of  such  cases,  within  the  last  few  months,  and  I  need  not  say  that  the  con- 
templation of  the  causes  leading  to  these  slow,  but  almost  certainly  fatal,  changes  in  the 
assimilative  structures  of  the  human  body,  lead  me  to  look  with  very  grave  suspicion 
upon  all  proposals  for  "  bare  subsistence  *^  dietaries  ;  and  especially  when  such  proposals 
are  known  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  natural  habits  ai^d  customs  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  proposed  to  be  applied. 

19.  This  is  not  the  time,  nor  the  occasion,  to  review  the  practical  effects  of  Sir 
Richard  Temple's  experiment  in  reducing  the  famine-wages  of  the  people  to  the  basis  of 
1  lb.  of  grain,  but  this  much  may  be  stated,  that  the  recent  experience  of  nearly 
every  famine  officer  who  has  observed  the  practical  effects  of  the  reduced  wages  has  led 
him  to  believe,  and  publicly  record  his  opinion,  that  the  subsistence  scale  of  wages 
was  perilously  low.  While  as  regards  our  destitute  poor  in  relief  camps  we  have 
had  too  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  a  more  liberal  scale  of  food  than  that 
purchasable  for  a  famine  relief  wage  is  inadequate  to  restore  health,  or  to  arrest  decay. 


No.  29.  E°^l-  i^ 

No.  79. 

Dated  Bombay,  the  1st  June  1877- 
From  Surgeon-Major  W,  Dymock  to  the  EnrroR  of  the.  Bombay  Gazette. 

As  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lately  upon  the  amount  of  aliment 
required  for  a  bare  subsistence  diet,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  by 
a  short  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  French  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  The 
observations  made  at  that  time  concerning  the  effect  of  a  reduced  dietary  upon  the 
Mobiles  serving  in  the  trenches  are  particularly  valuable,  as  the  men  were  all  under 
complete  control  both  as  regards  their  official  rations  and  the  extras  they  were  allowed 
to  purchase.  The  following  particulars  are  gathered  fronr  Armand  Gautres's  valuable 
work  on  chemistry  as  applied  to  physiology,  pathology,  and  hygiene.  After  mentioning 
that  for  people  leading  a  sedentary  life  0*2  grammes  of  nitrogen  and  4*202  of  carbon  per^ 
kilogram  of  body  weight  daily,  have  graerafly  been  accepted  as  a  sufficient  allowance  for^ 
the  maintenance  of  a  perfect  state  of  Health,  he  says  that  the  average  weight  of  the 
Mobiles  was  63  kilos  (138  lbs.  12|  oz.),  and  that  these  men  being  employed  upon 
severe  duties  in  the  trenches  during  winter  months,  and  receiving  only  12*5  grammes 
of  nitrogen  and  263  of  carbon  per  diem  preserved  generally  a  good  state  of  health. 
Upon  this  he  remarks,  that  the  generally  accepted  bare  subsistence  ration  would  appear 
to  be  a  little  too  liberal. 

As  the  nature  of  the  aliments  used  is  a  matter  of  importance,  the  diet  table  of  the 
Mobiles  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  standard  of  a  liberal  bare  subsistence  ration  in  a 
temperate  dimate. 
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Diet  Table. 


They  received  daily. 

Weight  of  food. 

Dry  protein 
matters. 

Hydrates  of 
carbon. 

Fatty  matten. 

Fresh  meat  (if  preserved,  100  grammes)    - 

Rice  or  beans        ----- 

Bread       .-..-- 
Biscuits    ------ 

CJoffee  ration         -            -            .            -            - 

„     purchased  -            -            -            -            - 
Sugar  ration          -            -            -            -            - 

„     purchased   -            -            -            - 

Wine 

Brandy     ------ 

175 
80 

250 

250 
301 
25/ 
20  1 
20) 

125 
75 

33-25 

514 

18-75 

22-49 

3-30 

6204 
132-70 
159-20 

12-50 
40- 

3-15 
0-34 
0-75 
2-09 

1-25 
0-30 

Grammes 

— 

82-93 

406-44 

49-83 

From  this  table  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Proportion  of  nitrogenous  substances^to  hydrates  of  carbon  and  fatty  matters, 

::  1  :  4-9  :  06 
Quantity  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  24  hours,  12*5  gramnaes. 

fProtein  matters  44  grammes" 

Quantity  pf  carbon  <  Hydrates  of  carbon  181       „ 

[Fat        -  -      38      „        ^ 

In  order  to  adapt  this  dietary  to  natives  of  India,  we  should  omit  all  or  part  of  the 
meat,  insert  d&l  for  rice  or  beans,  increase  the  bread,  omit  coffee,  wine,  and  brandy,  and 
insert  oil  and  condiments. 


>  Total  263  grammes. 


End.  in 
No.  103. 


No.  30. 

Imports  of  Grain  into  the  PREsroENCY  of  Madras,  and  its  Transport  by  the 

Madras  Railway. 

Proceedings  of  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  1st  June  1877. 

The  additions  to  the  food-stocks  of  the  presidency  by  importations  by  sea  from  places 
bevond  the  presidency  between  1st  May  1876  and  30th  April  1877,  were  as  shown 
below : — 


Months. 

Impoita. 

Exports. 

Net  additions  to 
the  food-stocks. 

May            1876            .            -            -            . 
June              „              .            _            _            . 
July               „              .... 
August           „              .... 
September     „ 
•  October         „             .... 
November      „              .... 
December      „              -             .            _            . 
January      1877           -            .            .             _ 
February        „              _            _            .            - 
March            „              .... 
April              „             -            -            -            . 

Tons. 

16,967 

12,283 

3,908 

3,795 

6,109 

10,830 

34,746 

52,311 

99,923 

86.818 

87,422 

93,379 

Tons. 

9,045 

13,695 

11,134 

11,118 

7,920 

9,740 

5,879 

1,872 

2,992 

4,739 

5,728 

3,438 

Tons. 
+     7,922 

-  1,412 

-  7,226 

-  7,323 

-  1,811 
+     1,090 
+  28,867 
.+  60,439 
+  96,931 
+  82,079 
+  81,694 
+  89,941 

Total    - 

508,491 

87,300 

+  421,191 

1875-76     - 

73,394 

142,063 

-  68,669 
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2.  The  imports  are  chiefly  from  Bengal  and  the  exports  to  Ceylon.     TTie  following 
statement  shows  the  places  whence  the  imports  were  received  : — 


Tons. 

Bengal        .            .            -            . 

- 

-     354,823 

Bombay      -            -            -            - 

- 

68,712 

British  Burmah        -            -            - 

- 

.       63,170 

Scinde         -            -            -            - 

- 

7,022 

Foreign  porta  in  other  presidency     - 

- 

6,36a 

Ditto      beyond  India 

8,401 

508,491 

3.  The  information  available  in  regard  to  the  imoorts  by  land  is  not  complete.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  cart  traffic,  and  the  records  available  do  not  show  the  imports  by  rail 
prior  to  August  1876.  The  grain-trade  by  land,  however,  from  and  to  places  beyond 
the  presidency  is,  the  Board  believe,  ordinarily  so  very  small  that  the  railway  exports 
and  imports  from  August,  which  are  shown  below,  may  be  regarded  as  the  trade  for  the 
entire  period  from  April  1876 : — 


Months. 

iHPORtS. 

Exports  to 
th«  Mysore 

Net  additioiM. 

From  G.  I.  P. 

From  the 

Country. 

Bailvay. 

Mysore  Country. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

August 

1876 

4.039 

157 

3,049 

+  1,147 

September 

»           "            "            " 

5,163 

79 

6,173 

-      931 

October 

»           "            "            " 

4,921 

101 

14,485 

-  9,463 

November 

»           "             ■            " 

7,951 

282 

10,194 

-  1,961 

December 

'   i9                "                  "     • 

12,281 

248 

11,515 

+  1,014 

January 

1877 

7,872 

79 

12,072 

-  4,121 

February 

»                      "                        "                         " 

10,665 

118 

9,220 

+  1,563 

March 

M                        "                           "                            * 

8,226 

— 

15,484 

-  7,258 

April 

J>                        "                          "                            " 

Total    - 

9,583 

— 

14,909 

-  6,326 

70,701 

1,064 

97,101 

-  25,336 

4.  Thus  the  total  net  imports  from  places  beyond  this  presidency  from  1st  May  1876 
Tons,     to  30th  April  1877  is  395,855*  tons. 
*  B^  ^d      "  —  *26  336        ^'  ^^  regards  the  additions  to  the  food  stocks  in  the  distressed 

^  '      _I districts,  the  only  information  available  relates  to  the  imports  by 

Di^rence  -  -  895,855  g^a  and  the  traffic  on  the  Madras  Railway.  The  returns  for  the 
South  Indian  Railway  are  not  complete,  being  for  quarters  and  extending  to  December 
1 876  only ;  and  even  for  the  Madras  Railwi^  the  Board  have  been  able  to  obtain  returns 
only  from  August  1876.  The  Consulting  Engineer  has  been  requested  to  furnish  the 
necessary  information  for  earlier  months  of  1876,  and  it  will  be  submitted  when  received. 
Meanwhile,  the  Board  think  it  will  be  useftil  to  submit  the  information  available,  though 
it  is  incomplete. 

6.  The  accompanying  statements  show  (1)  the  imports  and  exports  by  sea  into  and 
from  each  district  and  for  eaqh  month  from  1st  April  1876  to  30th  April  1877,  and  the 
net  result  for  each  district.  (2.)  Ditto  by  the  Madras  rail  from  1st  August  1876  to  30th 
April  1877,  and  the  net  result  for  each  district.  The  total  of  the  figures  now  given  to 
3 1st  March  do  not  agree  with  Captain  Bisset's  statements,  Nos.  II.  and  III.,  partly,  it  is 
believed,  because  his  statements  do  not  include  traffic  from  Malabar  (except  Beypore), 
Mysore,  Cuddapah,  Beliary,  and  Kumool,  which  is  of  small  amount ;  and  partly  because, 
either  from  misprints  or  arithmetical  error,  the  cross  and  vertical  totals  in  the  statements 
do  not  agree.  The  Board  have  followed  his  No.  I.  statement  for  the  March  traffic.  The 
Madras  Railway  returns  are  also  imperfect ;  in  that  they  do  not  show  traffic  from  that 
line  to  the  South  Indian  Railway.  (3.)  Ditto  by  the  South  Indian  rail  for  the  quarters 
ending  June,  September,  and  December  1876,  and  for  April  1877  and  the  net  result  for 
each  district. 
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7.  From  these  statements  it  ^?ill  be  seen  that  the  net  additions  to  the  food  stocks  ia 
the  distressed  districts,  by  sea  and  by  the  Madras  rail  from  1st  August  1876  to  30th 
April  1877,  were  in  tons  as  shown  below : — 


Months. 

Kistna. 

Nellore. 

Cudda- 
pah. 

Bellary 

and 
KumooL 

Madras 

and 
Chingle- 

put. 

North 
Arcot. 

South 
Aroot. 

Madura. 

Tinne- 
velly. 

Coimba- 
tore. 

Salem. 

TotiO. 

1876. 
Augoit 
S^tember  - 
October 
November   - 
December    • 

1877. 
Jamuury       - 
febmaiy     - 
March      ,  t         r 
April- 

Tons. 

-  7.296 

-  6A12 

-  2,505 
+      164 
+      542 

+    4ao 

+      205 
-P      806 
+      617 

Tons. 

-  1,136 

-  286 

+   2,620 

4-  6399 
+   6,687 
+  6,631 
+   SJMB 

Tons. 
+      706 
+     646 
+   1,763 
+  4310 
+   9,702 

+  .^485 
+   9300 
+   8309 
+   6,078 

Tons. 
+    2342 
+    4367 
+    7,731 
+  14,616 
+  19,992 

+  16302 
+  12,023 
+  14308 
+  16367 

Tons. 
+  11307 
+    8,603 
+    7376 
+  26344 
+  26,407 

+  48348 
+  48396 
+  11,793 
+    7.687 

Tons. 

-  1,008 
+     606 

-  552 

-  501 
+   5385 

+   M62 
+  9,533 
+  4^789 
+  2,738 

Tons. 

-  706 

-  846 

-  892 

+   1358 

+  2386 
+   2313 
+  6308 

Tons. 

-  U6 

-  46 
+      307 
+      333 
+   1,712 

+   1366 
+      678 
+   1^469 
+   6327 

Tons. 
+  1391 
+  1,676 
+  1393 
+     239 
+  1360 

+  2304 
+  8365 
+  8374 
+  9,678 

+  1361 

+  uoo 

-  1321 

-  W12 
+  U06 

+  2,237 
+  3338 
4.  8321 
+  8,073 

Tons. 
+     103 
+     664 

-     108 
+     232 
+  8310 

±  3386 
+  3,460 
+  6302 

+  6388 

Tons. 
+    8450 
+    6.421 
+  14301 
+  4i714 
+  73,783 

+  97.436 

+  67360 
+  69337 

Total     - 

- 13.871 

+  24.816 

+  47396 

+109337 

+19^49 

+  19,437 

+ 10376 

+  1132D 

+30369 

+18311 

+22377 

+474k2W 

Particulars- 
Bysea 

BytheMadiMiaU. 

-13,871 

4-24316 

•           • 
+  47,996 

■                          m 

+109387 

+368308 
-176359 

-            • 
+  19,487 

+ 10376 

+  11,920 

+30360 

+18311 

+22377 

+432317 
+  41,099 

-13371 

+  24316 

+  47396 

+109337 

+192.149 

+  19,487 

+ 10375 

+  11,920 

+30360 

+18311 

+223n 

+47^216 

The  traffic  by  the  South  Indian  Railway  up  to  December  was  not,  in  its  net  result,  of 
ve^  great  importance,  and  the  figures  are  entirely  omitted  above. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Kistna  has  been  a  supplying  district,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  has  been  the  case  is  far  greater  than  is  represented  by  the  figures  above  given, 
as  very  large  quantities  passed  from  the  district  by  land  into  Nellore  and  Kumool.  In 
August  and  September  Nellore  was  still  exporting  by  sea,  but  this  ceased,  and  afler  the 
two  months  of  October  and  November,  when  native  vessels  could  not  ply,  imports  by  sea 
set  in.  Large  quantities  have  also  been  sent  from  Madrad  to  Nellore  by  road  and  canal. 
The  North  and  South  Arcot,  Madura,  and  Coimbatore  districts  were  also  in  the  earlier 
months  exporting  districts.  The  imports  by  rail  into  Cuddapah,  Bellary,  and  Kumool 
were  highest  in  December.  In  the  first-named  district  they  have  been  falling  since 
March,  perhaps  owing  to  harvesting  of  spring  crops  under  wells  ;  while  in  Bellary  and 
Kumool  they  fell  in  January  and  Febraary,.and  have  been  since  rising.  The  high  prices 
in  December  may  have,  to  some  extent,  brought  out  local  stocks.  It  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  South  Arcot  imports  have  passed  on  into  Salem. 

8.  The  food-stocks  received  in  the  distressed  districts  were  supplied  chiefly  fix)m 
Madras  from  the  imports  from  Bengal  and  the  northem  parts  of  this  presidency.  The 
imports  and  exports  into  and  from  Madras  in  each  of  the  months  from  August  1876  are 
detailed  below : — 


Difference  or 

, 

Imports. 

ExpoTti. 

quantity  retained 
for  consomption. 

Tom. 

Tods. 

Tons. 

August       1876  - 

14,606 

3,299 

+    11,307 

September     „     - 

10,315 

6,712 

+      3,603 

October         „    - 

19,048 

11,073 

+     7,976 

November     „    - 

40,052 

13,208 

+   26,844 

December      „     - 

56,251 

30,754 

+   25,497 

January      1877  - 

76,168 

27,620 

+  48,548 

Febniary       „    - 

69,200 

20,305 

+   48,895 

March            „     - 

48,469 

36,676 

+   11,793 

April             „     - 
Total  - 

41,824 

34,137 

+     7,687 

375,933 

183,784 

+  192,149 

Particulars — 

By  sea    - 

374,002 

5,494 

+368,508 

By  rail    - 

1,931 

178,290 

-176,359 

375,933 

183,784 

+192,149 

• 
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This  quantity,  192,149  tons,  is  retained  for  consumption  in  Madras  and  tracts  easily 
accessible  thence  by  cart,  viz,,  Chingleput,  Nellore,  and  part  of  North  Arcot.  Large 
quantity  has  been  sent  to  Nellore. 

9,  The  additions  to  the  food-stocks  distributed  on  the  population  of  the  districts 
concerned  show  the  following  results  : — 


Districts. 

Net  Imports. 

Kate  per  1,000  for 
11  months. 

Kistna    -            -            - 

Tons. 
-    13,871 

1,452,374 

Tons. 

Nellore  -            -            - 

+    24,816 

1,376,811 

2 

Cuddapah 

+  47,996 

1,351,194 

3-9 

• 

Bellary   -            -          O 

KuTDOOl  -                  -               -J 

+  109,237 

r  1,668,006 
t   -959,640 

I         4-6 

District. 

Net  Imports. 

Population. 

Bate  per 

1,000  for  11 

months. 

Madras  and  Chingleput  - 

Toot. 
+  192,149 

No. 
1,254,879 

Tons. 

17 

North  Arcot      -            -            - 

+  19,437 

2,015,278 

1 

South  Arcot      -            .            - 

+  10,675 

1,755,817 

•7 

Madura              .            .            - 

+  11,920 

2,266,615 

•6 

t 

Tinnevelley       -            _            _ 

+  33,569 

1,693,969 

2 

Coimbatore        .            -            . 

+  18,511 

1,763,274 

1-2 

Salem    -            -            - 
Total  - 

+  22,877 

1,966,995 

1.2 

+474,543 

19,524,842 

2-7 

These  resultB  are  largely  tainted  with  error,  as  the  land  traffic  is  not  included,  but  are 
nevertheless,  to  some  extent,  instructive,  especially  those  for  Bellary,  Kurnool,  and 
Cuddapah.  At  1^  lbs.  per  head  per  diem,  which  taking  rich  and  poor  together,  con- 
sidering that  some  of  the  sea-imported  grain  is  paddy,  is  a  low  estimate;  1,000  persons 
will  eat  20  •  1  tons  in  a  month  of  30  days.  For  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  and  Kurnool,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  stated  that  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  fed  on 
imported  grain.  As  a  good  deal  of  the  rail-borne  grain  has  gone  from  these  districts 
into  Mysore  and  Hyderabad,  the  lower  proportion  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  correct. 

10.  With  reference  to  the  remark  in  paragraph  2  of  Sir  Richard  Temple's  Minute,  that 
the  imports  prior  to  November  1876  into  the  town  of  Madras  were  at  first  erroneously 
assumed  by  him  to  be  inconsiderable  on  data  published  by  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue, 
the  Board  beg  to  observe  that  they  are  not  aware  of  having  published  any  returns  show- 
ing the  trade  of  the  Madras  port.  Sir  Richard  Temple  has  probably  taken  his  figures 
from  the  returns  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  do  not  come  under  the 
review  of  the  Board  ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  how  the  mistake  was  made,  as  the  places 
whence  the  imports  come  are  recorded  in  the  statements,  and  ports  within  the  presidency 
are  not  mcluded. 

(Signed)        H.  E.  STOKES, 

Secretary, 
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Movement  of  Food  geains  by  South  Indian  Railway,  forwarded  from: — 


Madras 
Railway. 

Tai^ore. 

Trichino- 
poly. 

Madura. 

Tinne- 
veUy. 

Coimba- 
tore. 

Chingle- 
put 

North 
Arcat 

TotaL 

1876. 
2nd  quarter 

3rd        „                -            - 
4th 

Tons. 
1,804 
4,862 

10,098 

Tons. 
5,648 
4,917 

10,096 

Tons. 

969 

1,699 

1,490 

Tons. 
1,670 
2,097 
1,192 

Tons. 
827 
857 

4,168 

Tons. 
112 
536 
368 

Tons. 

7 

Tons. 
14 
8 
4 

Tons. 
10,544 
14.971 
27/428 

Total 

16,764 

20,661 

4,158 

4,959 

5,352 

1,016 

7 

21 

52,938 

January  to  March  1877    - 
l8t  to  28th  April  1877       - 

2,122 

11,065 

- 

Statement  not  received. 
.        4,840       - 

Cuddalore- 
54 

— 

17,581 

Movement  of  Food  grains  by  South  Indian  Railway,  net  Imports, 


Madras 
Railway. 

Tanjore. 

Trichino- 
poly. 

Madura. 

Tmne- 
velly. 

Coimba- 
tore. 

Chingle- 
put. 

North 
Arcot. 

Rbmakks. 

1876. 
2nd  quarter 

8rd        „               -           - 
4th        „               -            - 

Tons. 

-  1,804 

-  4,862 

-  9,990 

Tons. 
+    831 
+  1,507 
-1,930 

Tons. 

-  652 

-  428 
+  4,897 

Tons. 
-1,345 
-    985 
+  5,085 

Tons. 
+  1,796 
+  2,101 
-1,391 

Tons. 
+    923 
+  2,304 
+  2,554 

Tons. 
+    207 
+    854 
+    761 

Tons. 
+  44 
+   9 
+  14 

♦  This     quantity 
is    distributed 
amongst  South 
Indian  Railway 
Districts. 

Total  - 

- 16,656* 

+    408 

+  8,817 

+  2,755 

+  2,506 

+  5,781 

+  1,322 

+  67 

Movement  of  Food  grains  by  South  Indun  Railway,  received  at 


• 

Madras 
RaUway. 

Tanjore. 

Trichino- 
poly. 

Madura. 

Tinne- 
veUy. 

Coimba- 
tore. 

Chmgle- 
put 

North 
Arcot 

TotaL 

1876. 
2nd  quarter 
8rd       „ 
4th        „               -            - 

Tons. 
108 

Tons. 
6,479 
6,424 
8,166 

Tons. 

317 

1,271 

6,387 

Tons. 

325 

1,112 

6,277 

Tons- 
2,123 
2,958 
2,777 

Tons. 
1,035 
2,840 
2,922 

Tons. 
207 
354 
768 

Tons. 
58 
12 
18 

Tons. 
10,544 
14,971 
27,423 

Total  - 

108 

21,069 

7,975 

7,714 

7,858 

6,797 

1,329 

88 

52,938 

January  to  March  1877     - 
Ist  to  28th  April  1877       - 

1,349 

- 

- 

Retu 
16,232 

ms  not  rec< 

sived. 

- 

- 

17,581 

Madras,  1st  June  1877. 


(Signed)        H,  E.  STOKES, 

Secretary. 
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EncL  in  No.  32, 

No.  87- 

No.  313,  dated  Simla,  4th  June  1877« 


From  Suegeon-Major  S.  C.  Townsend,  OflSciating  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the 
Government  of  India,  to  the  Additional  Secretaby  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the  Government,  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Lewis*  Report  on  his  preliminary  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  fever  lately 
prevalent  in  Bombay. 


End.  in  No.  33. 

No.  60. 

No.  1,054,  dated  Simla,  4th  June  1877. 

From  R.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Financial 
Department,  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

In  -acknowledging  the  i-eceipt  of  your  letter  No.  1,914,  dated  the  17th  April,  I  am 
directed  to  say  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Resolution  of  the  Government  of 
India,  No.  1,826,  dated  28th  March  1877)  is  based,  was,  as  appears  upon  its  face, 
adopted  during  the  operations  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Bengal  in  the 
famine  of  1873-74. 

2.  It  seemed  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  then,  and  seems  still,  that  when  a 
great  calamity  is  confined  to  any  particular  Province,  it  is  necessary  and  right  that  all 
provincial  and  local  resources  shall  be  exhausted  in  contending  against  it,  before  any 
demands  are  made  upon  the  General  Treasury  of  the  Empire,  and  further  that  the 
Government  of  the  Province  is  bound  to  take  care  that  this  principle  is  effectually 
applied,  and  to  submit  to  every  possible  sacrifice  in  order  to  reduce  to  the  utmost  its 
ultimate  demands  upon  the  Imperial  Revenues. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  provincial  resources  shall  be  held  responsible  for  charges 
incurred  on  such  occasions  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  has  yet  to  be  determined;  but 
the  general  principle  that  some  such  responsibility  must  be  enforced  has,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  is  aware,  been  recognised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  the 
Government  of  liidia. 

4.  The  duty  required  from  the  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  by  the  Resolution 
against  which  the  Government  of  Bombay  now  remonstrates  was  accepted,  without 
controversy,  by  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  the  accoimts  show  that  a  sum  of 
Rs.  12,70,476  was  contributed  from  the  provincial  and  local  resources  of  Bengal  towards 
the  cost  of  the  operations  of  1873-74.  The  Government  of  Bombay  will  probably  on 
reconsideration  admit  that,  although  these  contributions  doubtless  pressed  heavily  upon 
provincial  and  local  resources,  the  Government  of  India  was  right  to  require  them,  and 
the  Government  of  Bengal  right  to  make  them ;  and  that  the  rule  shoiild  hereafter  be 
always  observed  that  Local  Governments  shall  bear  from  provincial  and  local  resources 
as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  any  expenditure  incurred  upon  the  operations  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  in  time  of  famine. 

5.  The  Government  of  India,  on  its  part,  while  it  would  not  think  it  right  to  relieve 
the  provincial  and  local  funds  of  other  Provinces  any  more  than  it  did  those  of  Bengal, 
from  any  part  of  the  burden  which  they  can  properly  bear,  or  from  the  inconvenience 
and  sacrifices  thence  resulting,  will  yet  take  care,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Bengal,  that 
these  funds  are  not  left  at  the  end  of  the  operations  insolvent.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  assumed  that  because  it  wi^s  considered  right,  upon  this  principle,  to  assure  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal  an  unencumbered  balance  of  Rs.  5,00,000  at  the  end  of  the 
famine  of  1873-74,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  as  large  a  sum  in  the  Provincial 
and  Local  Treasuries  of  the  less  populous  and  less  extensive  Presidencies. 

6.  In  settling  the  accounts  of  the  Government  of  India  with  that  of  Bengal,  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  did  not  appropriate  any  part  of  the  balances  belonging  by 
law  or  equity  to  the  District  and  Local  Funds.  The  five  lakhs  of  rupees  left  with  the 
Government  of  Bengal  was  the  aggregate  amount  placed  at  credit  of  that  Government 
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in  its  Provincial  Treasury  including  the  Local  Funds  which  were  by  law  and  equity  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Local  Government  at  its  discretion  for  provincial  purposes.  The 
balances  of  the  District  and  other  Appropriated  Local  Funds  were  not  absorbed,  but 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Committees  apart  from  the  settlement  which  left 
Rs.  5,00,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provincial  Government.  These  bodies  were,  however, 
required  to  contribute  to  the  general  need  so  far  as  the  law  allowed  them,  and  so  far  as 
it  was  considered  in  each  case  just  to  demand  contributions  from  them.  Of  the  total 
sum  of  Rs.  12,70,746  contributed  from  Bengal  provincial  and  local  sources,  Rs.  2,50,000 
was  thus  paid  by  these  separate  District  and  other  Local  Committees. 

7.  The  same  course  should  be  followed  by  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  the  present 
emergency.  The  Government  of  India  cannot  require  ahd  has  not  asked  the  Govern- 
ments of  Madras  and  Bombay  to  demand  from  any  District,  Municipal,  or  other  Loeal 
Committee,  any  contribution  towards  the  great  expenditiure  for  the  relief  of  the  present 
distress  which  is  now  proceeding,  which  the  law  does  not  authorise,  or  which,  even 
though  it  might  be  legal,  local  circumstances  may  make  inequitable.  But  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  duty  of  the  Local  Governments  to  exact  from  every  such  local  body  the 
utmost  contribution  towards  meeting  the  cost  of  relieving  the  local  distress,  which  may 
legally  and  equitably  be  required  from  it. 

8.  The  principle  seems  to  the  Government  of  India  to  be  clearly  right  that  the 
distress  should  first  be  met  from  local  resoiurces  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  that  district 
resources  should  only  be  responsible  when  local  resources  fail,  provincial  resources  when 
district  resources  fail,  and  imperial  resources  last  of  all. 

9.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  trusts  that  the  principle  thus  explained  will  now 
be  accepted  by  the  Government  of  Bombay  as  reasonable  and  right.  His  Excellency 
in  Council  will  be  prepared,  on  his  part,  to  give  liberal  consideration  to  the  representations 
which  he  will  expect  to  receive  hereafter  as  to  the  amount  to  be  left  at  the  credit  of 
the  Local  Government  and  as  to  the  contributions  which  should  be  exacted  from  the 
District  and  other  Local  Funds  or  resources. 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  for 
information. 


No.  34. 
No.  504. — From  the  ADDmoNAL  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Indu  to  the  CmBv 

CcWdMISSIONER  in   MySORE. 

Sunla,  8th  June  1877. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council  has  lately  had  undet  his  con- 
sideration the  condition  of  the  Province  of  Mysore,  with  reference  to  the  prevailing 
scarcity. 

2.  According  to  the  latest  accounts  which  have  been  received,  the  persons  in  receipt  of 
relief  appear  to  have  been  as  under : — 


End.  in 
No.  37. 


, » 

NUMBBBB  ON  WOBKg. 

Nomben 
charitably 

Date-— week  ending. 

Total. 

Under  PnbUo 

Under  Civil 

relieved. 

Works  agency. 

Officer!. 

Christmas       -            -            -            - 

48 

,644 

21,969 

70,603 

February  17th,  1877  - 

31,248 

63, 

848 

94,596 

March        3rd,    „     - 

30,794 

33,513 

23,295 

87,602 

„           lOth,     „     - 

.  30,794 

36,600 

37,361 

104,805 

„          17th,     „     - 

31,052 

38,512 

48,861 

118,425 

J9                        «              '          ' 

S4th,    „     - 

31,052 

44,365 

52,471 

127,888 

„              3l8t,      „       - 

31,715 

55,687 

57,974 

145,376 

April          7th,    „     - 

31,715 

32,047 

59,4:44 

123,206 

14th,    „     - 

30,542 

29,159 

68,641 

128,342 

„             2l8t,     „      - 

30,542 

27,686 

82,501 

140,729 

„           28th,    „     - 

33,183 

30,070 

87,693 

150,946 

May           5th,    „     - 

30,159 

32,352 

94,873 

157,384 

12th,    „     . 

34,222 

32,281 

102,399 

168,902 

19th,    „     . 

34,466 

29,933 

108,482 

172,881 
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3.  According  to  the  telegram  of  the  Slst  ultimo,  the  distribution  of  numbers  w&s  as 
under : — 


Bangalore 
Kolar  - 
Tfimktir 
Mysore  - 
Hassan- 
Shimoga 
Kadur  - 
Chitaldroog 


On  works  under  Public  Works  Department 

Total 


On  works. 


4,680 
4,730 
5,529 
700 
1,761 
1,234 
1,232 
10,117 


29,933 


Charitably 


56,996 

12,389 

16,247 

5,248 

4,701 

986 

1,247 

10,718 


Total 


108,482 


61,626 

17,119 

21,776 

5,948 

6,462 

2,170 

2,479 

20,835 


188,415 
34,466 


172,881 


4.  According  to  your  letter  No.  829 — 12  of  April  2l8t,  the  allotments  made  up 
to  April  17th,  from  the  sum  of  8  lakhs  of  rupees  sanctioned  for  relief  expenditure  were  as 
under:— 


Nundidroog  Commissioner 

Bangalore  District — 
Cantonment 
Municip^ty 

Public  Works  Department 
District  generally 
Ditto  kitchens    - 
Cantonment  and  town  kitchens 
Miscellaneous 

Kolar  District — 
Relief  works 
Kitchens 

Tdmktir  District— 
Relief  works 
Kitchens  -  -  - 

Ashtagram  Commissioner 
Mysore  District  and  Town 
Hassan  District 
Nagar  Commissioner    - 
Shimoga  District  and  Town 
Kadur  District- 
Chitaldroog  District     - 


Bs. 

12,637 
30,613 

2,230 

1,28,766 

74,000 

27,803 

2,489 


Bs. 
49,216 


2,79,438 


58,283 
27,156 


85,439 


47,500 
38,300 


Totel 


85,800 
16,000 
20,Q25 
13,200 
7,000 
21,000 
27,267 
33,000 

6,37,985 


The  actual  expenditure  against  these  allotments  does  not  appear. 

5.  Accordmg  to  the  weekly  report  for  April  21st,  the  sanctioned  and  actual  expen- 
diture was  as  follows : — 


For  works  under  Civil  officers  - 

Ditto  Public  Works  Department 

For  charitable  relief 

Total 


SMMStioiied 
amonntt. 

Acttwl 
expeaditoie. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

10,51,547 

7,25,272 

19,11,634 

14,96,760 

1,77,792 

1,59,688 

31,40,973        23,81,720 


By  May  5th  these  totals  had  risen  to  Rs.  33,51,033  and  Rs.  29,52,596  respectively.    It 
is,  however  presumed  that  these  larger  figures  comprise  the  whole  regular  Public  Worics 
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expeDditare  of  the  year,  and  possibly  the  District  Fund  and  Municipal  Fund  charges  too, 
much  of  which  is  not  really  for  relief  purposes. 

6.  The  return  for  the  week  ending  May  12th  states  the  number  of  works  in  progress 
under  revenue  oflScers  as  2,170.  The  number  of  persons  employed  on  them  being 
32,281,  the  average  on  each  work  must  be  only  about  15. 

7.  From  the  statistics  above  given,  the  following  facts  are  at)parent : — 

Ist. — That  the  numbers  on  works  under  professional  agency  have  scarcely  varied 
during  the  last  two  months  and  a  half. 

2nd. — That  the  numbers  on  works  under  revenue  officers  have  on  the  whole  varied 
little;  they  rose  up  to  the  end  of  March,  then  fell,  for  reasons  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  separate  correspondence ;  and  now  again  are  rising  slowly, 
if  at  all. 

3rd. — That  the  charitably  relieved,  who  on  March  17th  were  only  as  49  to  69  on 
the  works,  were  on  May  19th  as  108  to  64,  thus  preponderating  greatly,  whereas 
m  Bombay  and  Madras  their  proportion  to  persons  on  works  is  only  about  one- 
third  and  one-half  respectively. 

4th. — That  the  relief  afforded  in  the  district  of  Bangalore  enormously  exceeds,  both 
as  to  nxunbers  and  cost,  that  in  other  districts. 

8.  From  these  facts  it  might  be  inferred  that  relief  works  were  regulated  by  the  work 
in  hand  to  be  done,  rather  than  by  the  number  of  persons  requiring  relief  and  able  to  do 
a  full  day's  work;  that  no  efficient  supervision  of  such  petty  works  could  exist ;  that 
either  multitudes  are  being  improperly  and  unnecessarily  fed,  or  relief  works  have  been 
kept  down  to  so  narrow  a  limit  that  the  people  have  been  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
distress,  and  have  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  the  kitchens ;  or,  again,  that  if  village 
relief  were  efficient,  such  large  bodies  of  persons  would  not  leave  their  homes  and  crowd 
to  centres  of  relief.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  weekly  report 
of  the  21st  ultimo,  the  Commissioner  of  Ashtagram  is  said  to  state  that  ^^  a  large 
"  portion  of  the  persons  fed  at  kitchens  were  half-starved  and  sickly  emigrants  from  other 
"  places." 

9.  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  not,  however,  prepared  to  draw 
these  conclusions,  bein^  well  aware  that  the  total  numbers  relieved  is  not  excessive  com- 
pared with  the  population,  that  emigration  may  have  had  an  important  effect  upon  the 
numbers  able  to  work,  and  that  habit,  difficult  to  overcome,  may  promote  resort  to 
centres.  At  the  same  time  his  Excellency  in  Council  considers  that  the  apparently 
peculiar  condition  of  affairs  at  the  present  juncture  demands  your  most  careful  consider- 
ation, made  by  means  of  specially  deputed  officers,  or  otherwise  as  you  may  deem  best, 
with  the  view  of  ensuring,  on  the  one  nand,  that  all  who  can  work  shall  be  forced  to  do 
so,  and  on  the  other,  that  charitable  relief  may  reach  all  who  are  really  in  need  of  it 
without  too  great  concentration  of  recipients,  and  its  concomitant  evils  and  abuses. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council  has  every  confidence  that  you  will 
take  with  vigour  and  promptitude  whatever  steps  may  seem  to  you  advisable  for  these 
ends,  and  will  be  glad  to  know  by  telegraph  the  course  you  propose  to  adopt. 


No.  .35.  End.  in 

No.  37. 
No.  610. — From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  op  Indu  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  op  Bombay,  Public  Works  Department. 

Simla,  8th  June  1877. 
With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  492  C.  W. — 1,145  of  the  .6th  instant,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ashteh  Tank,  I  am  directed  to  remark  that  in  the  programme  appended 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Bombay  Government,  No.  6,152  of  October  27th,  .1876,  this 
work  was  entered  as  "  Ashteh  Tank,  Mahrah,  amount  Rs.  3,64,000/* 

2.  In  the  statement  submitted  with  vour  letter  No.  257  C.  W. — 986,  dated  December 
8th,  1876,  in  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Government  of  India  for  foil  particulars,  it  is 
stated  that  the  "  amount  of  estimate  "  is  Rs.  5,28,760. 

3.  In  the  memorandum  forwarded  with  your  letter  No.  309 — 1,1 10  C.  W.  of  December 
23rd,  in  consequence  of  the  telegram  of  the  Government  of  India  of  December  12th, 
intimating  that  the  statement  above  referred  to  did  not  give  sufficient  details,  it  Is  stated 
that  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be  Rs.  6,45,260,  including  all  direct  charges,  and  that  the 
revenue  will  be  5*1  per  cent,  on  this  outlay. 

4.  From  your  letter  No.  403  C.  W. — ^921  of  April  21st,  1877,  it  appears,  however, 
that  the  direct  outlay  will  be  Rs.  6,77,618,  and  the  total  outlay  including  indirect 
charges  Rs.  7,98,938,  thus  bringing  the  revenue  down  to  4*15  per  cent. 
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6.  Your  reply  of  the  l6th  inetant  to  the  mquiry  what  amount  of  bond  fide  relief 
labour  the  project  affords  is  not  very  explicit,  but  as  the  number  of  relief  labourers  on 
the  work  has  not  yet  reached  15,000,  and  the  part  of  the  work  to  cost  Rs.  3,66,274*  is 
said  to  be  not  quite  all  suitable  for  relief  labour,  it  may  be  inferred  that  probably  the 
bond  fide  relief  labour  will  not  cost  above  three  lakhs,  or  one-third  of  the  total. 

6.  I  am  directed  to  request  the  attention  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council 
to  the  foregoing  remarks. 

End.  in  No.  36. 

No.  37. 

No.  514. — ^From  the  AnDrrioNAL   Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to   the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  Public  Works  Department. 

Simla,  1 1th  June  1877. 
\  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in 
««  ^    ««-.,,  ^  ,     ^^^     Council  has  had  under  consideration  the  Resolu- 

^  Z  &^Zf^o?ffi"iT«T'mT-    «<""  °f  ti?  Bomtey  Government  regarding  the 

Fangaon  Tank,  which  are  quoted  m  the  margin. 
2»  The  amount  of  the  estimate  is  sajd  to  be  Rs.  12,79j819»  but  whether  this  includes 
indirect  charges  or  not,  and  what  return  is  expected  for  the  outlay,  does  not  appear,  the 
project  not  having  yet  been  submitted  as  usual. 

3.  It  is  also  not  stated  what  arrangements  have  been  effected  with  the  Nizam  for  a 
fair  apportionment  of  the  cost  with  him,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  five  out 
of  the  10  villages  which  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate  are  situated  in  his  Highness's 
dominions. 

4.  The  earthwork  of  the  dam  will,  it  appears,  "  afford  employment  to  20,000  relief 

^^      "  labourers  for  as  long  as  the  famine  is  likely  to  last.'*     As,  however, 

Apiil  27th    -    1,278    th^  work  was  only  recently  commenced,  and  the  numbers  of  labourers 

May  4th     -    1,244    have  not  up  to  the  latest  known  date  exceeded  those  stated  in  the 

**    ift*h         1 7^0    margin,  while  the  near  approach  of  .the  naonsoon  may  render  any  large 

'*   35^     I    7  453    increase  improbable,  it  would  appear  that  the  work  is  likely  to  afford 

but  a  small  proportion  of  relief  compared  with  the  total  outlay. 

5.  There  may,  of  course,  be  circumstances  which  render  the  continuance  of  the  work 
desirable,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  heavy  future  liability,  but  I  am  directed  to  invite 
the  attention  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  to  tiie  subject  in  connexion  with 
the  foregoing  remarks. 


No.  .37. 
No.  26  of  1877. 

From  the  Government  op  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agricultuxre,  and  Commerce, 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Simla,  11th  June  1877. 

No.  20.  ^^  enclose  for  your  Lordship's  information  a  copy  of  the  reply  of  the   Madras 

Government  to  the  important  Minutes  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  regarding  the  utilisation 
of  the  Public  Works  Department,  the  removal  of  paupers  from  relief  camps,  and  the 
exclusion  of  masonry  and  other  work  not  purely  relief  work  from  the  famine  charges. 

No.  26.  We  observe,  however,  from  the  Madras  proceedings  No.  1,830,  dated  May  28,  of  which 
a  copy  is  appended,  that  the  Madras  Government  have  issued  instructions  in  the  sense 
of  Sir  Richard  Temple's  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  the  return  of  paupers  to  their 
homes. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  province  of  Mysore  has  for  some  time  past  occasioned  us 
anxiety,  on  account  of  the  large  preponderance  of  the  charitably  relieved  over  those 
employed  on  the  works,  and  the  flocking  of  the  former  to  the  administrative  centres, 
especially  Bangalore.  We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  these  features  necessarily 
indicate  insufficient  application  of  the  labour  test,  or  inadequate  village  relief,  but  we 

No.  34.  have  thought  it  right  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  the  subject, 
and  to  instruct  him  to  make  without  delay  any  special  inquiries  into  the  state  of  affairs 
which  he  may  deem  to  be  requisite. 
Nos.  35, 36.  3.  We  request  your  Lordiship's  attention  to  two  letters  which  we  have  addressed  to 
the  Government  of  Bombay  adverting  -to  certain  facts  connected  with  the  selection  of 
the  Ashti  and  Pangaon  tanks  as  relief  works.  We  consider  it  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
case  of  the  former  the  fujl  charge  involved  was  not  shown  ^t  the  outset,  and  in  the  case 
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of  both,  that  works  involviBg  a  less  heavy  ultimate  outlay  m  order  to  render  theiu 
serviceable  were  not  selected  for  relief  purposes. 

4.  The  prospects  of  the  season  continue  fiiyourable.  In  Bombay  two  inches  of  rain 
have  Mi&i  at  Carwar,  and  indications  of  the  near  approach  of  the  monsoon  are  general. 
In  Mysore  heavy  showers  have  £dlen  generally,  and  1*15  inches  have  been  registered  at 
Bangalore.  In  Madras  there  has  been  rain  in  all  districts  except  Chingleput.  In  Tin«- 
nevdlyit  has  amounted  to  2^  inches^  and  in  Kistna,  South  Arcot,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly, 
and  Salem  to  about  1  inch,  though  not  always  generally.  In  the  ceded  districts  and 
Komool  only  very  slight  showers  have  fallen,  and  the  distress  is  proportionately  sev^e. 
The  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  were,  by  the  latest  returns,  as  follows  : — 

In  Madras  .             ./ 790,304  on  relief  works, 

in  Madras  1  430,727  charitably  relieved; 

In  Bombav  ...  r387,075  on  relief  works. 

y  '            '            '\  143,737  charitably  relieved. 

J    j^  J  56,631  on  relief  works, 

in  Mysore  -            -            -1107,814  charitably  reheved. 

5.  We  take  this  opportimity  of  enclosing  a  report  by  Dr.  Lewis,  Special  Assistant  to      No.  25. 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India^  pf  his  preliminary  investigations 

into  the  nature  of  the  fever  lately  prevalent  in  Bombay.  **  Opinions  have  been  expressed," 
Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  "  that  the  fever  is  of  an  infectious  character ;  that  it  was  originally 
"  produced  by  want ;  and  that  the  disease  presents  the  character  usually  ascribed  to  the 
"  relapsing  or  famine  fever  of  systematic  writers.'*  These  conclusions  have  probably, 
he  adds,  been  influenced  by  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter  of  certain  organisms 
in  the  blood  of  Bombay  fever  patients  which  are  known  as  spirilla,  and  were  discovered 
some  ninei  years  ago  by  Obermeier  in  the  blood  of  relapsing  fever  patients. 

6.  Although  Dr.  Lewis  detected  these  spirilla  in  five  out  of  25  jfever  patients  examined 
he  saw  no  features  in  the  fever  itself  suflBcient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary 
"remittent"  fevers  of  India,  and  he  considers  that  similar  comparisons  should  be  made 
in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  and  that  his  colleague  Dr.  D.  D.  Cunningham*s  inquiries  in 
Madras  should  be  collated  before  any  satisfactory  decision  can  be  arrived  at.  As  to  the 
supposed  infectious  character  of  the  fever  found  in  Bombay,  and  any  direct  causative 
relation  between  the  fever  and  the  famine,  Dr.  Lewis  failed  to  find  any  satisfactory 
evidence,  but  he  hopes  to  be  hereafter  in  a  position  to  submit  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  technical  features  of  the  inquiry,  especially  as  regards  the  import  of  the  presence  of 
spirilla  in  the  blood. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        LYTTON. 

F.  P.  HAINES. 

ALEX.  J.  ARBUTHNOT. 

E.  C.  BAYLEY. 

A.  CLARKE. 

J.  STRACHEY. 

E.  B.  JOHNSON.- 

WHITLEY  STOKES., 


No.  38.  ^l^^ 

No.  42  P.,  dated  Bombay  Castle,  11th  June  1877. 

From  MAjbii-iGrteNEiiAL  M.  K.  Kennedy,  K.E.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bbinbay, 
P.  W.  Department,  to  the  ADorrioNAL  Secretary  to  the  Government  op  India. 

I  am  directed  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  of  India  that  this  Govern- 
ment have  been  furnished  bv  the  Government  of  Madras  with  a  copy  of  their  Despatch 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  tor  India,  No.  38  of  the  26th  May  last,  and,  among  other 
accompanying  papers,  with  a  copy  of  a  Resolution  by  the  Government  of  Madras,  in 
the  Revenue  Department,  No.  1,788  of  the  22nd  May,  and  I  am  to  ^submit,  for  the 
information  of  the  Government  of  India,  one  or  two  observations  on  these  documents, 
so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  arrangements  for  famine  relief  that  have  been  made  in 
Bombay. 

2.  In  sneaking  of  the  lower  scale  of  wage,  i.  e.,  the  scale  which  provides  that  an  adult 
male'  shall  receive  the  value  of  1  lb.  of  grain  in  addition  to  half  an  anna  in  money, 
women  and  children  in  proportion— <5ommonly  called  the  Civil  Agency  scale — the  Madras 
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Government  remark  that  they  have  *^  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  scale  is  practically 
"  of  very  limited  operation  in  Bombay,  and  there  only  with  a  specially  light  task.""  As 
regards  this  observation,  I  am  to  state  that,  speaking  of  the  present  time  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  famine  operations  in  Bombay  since  January  last,  the  Government  of 
Madras  are  correct  in  respect  to  the  limited  number  of  persons  who  are  on  the  lower 
scale  of  wages. 

3.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  distress,  and  before  the  Government  of  Bombay  were 
able  to  undertake  large  works,  the  number  of  relief  labourers  on  the  Civil  Agency  works 
was  vBry  considerable,  amounting  to  nearly  a  half  of  the  whole.  As  soon,  however,  as 
works  under  the  better  discipline  and  more  strict  management  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  were  organised,  tne  numbers  on  the  lower  scale  under  the  Civil  officers  were 
reduced,  and  they  now  stand,  and  for  some  time  past  have  stood,  at  about  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  number  employed. 

4.  The  cause  which  has  conduced  to  the  limited  application  of  the  lower  scale  noticed 
by  the  Government  of  Madras  has  been,  that  the  Government  of  Bombay  have  been 
enabled  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  grant  the  higher  scale  of  the  value  of  1  lb.  of 
grain,  plus  1  anna  in  money,  per  man,  in  payment  for  a  commensurate  return  of  good 
and  useful  work. 

6.  Most  of  the  persons  who  have  been  emploved  on  the  lower  scale  are  old  and 
partially  incapable  persons,  who  have  not  been  round  fit  to  perform  the  higher  task 
exacted  on  the  works  under  the  Public  Works  Department,  but  the  task  that  has  been 
demanded  from  the  less  capable  persons  can  hardly  be  called  "  specially  light,*'  and  it  is 
the  same  task  that  the  Government  of  Madras  have  now  ruled  should  be  exacted  from 
the  persons  to  whom  that  Government  have  applied  the  higher  scale  of  wages.  The 
Government  of  Madras  rule  that  the  work  to  be  performed  on  the  higher  rate  of  pay 
shall  be  limited  to  50  per  cent,  of  a  full  task  according  to  individual  s  physical  capacity 
and  other  collateral  circumstances ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  task  that  has  been  laid  down 
to  accompany  the  lower  scale  of  wages  in  Bombay,  the  task  for  the  higher  scale  being 
75  per  cent,  of  a  full  task. 

o.  Orders  regarding  the  special  relief  of  nursing  mothers,  and  of  children  imder 
7  years  of  age,  have  been  in  force  in  Bombay  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  famine 
operations. 

7.  Piece-work  at  ordinary  rates  has  been  disallowed  in  Bombay  on  the  principle  that, 
although  the  Government  nave  determined  to  sustain  the  people  in  a  manner  that  will 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  commensurate  retiurn  for  the  outlay  incurred,  and  that 
will  not  demoralise  the  recipients  of  relief,  yet  they  do  not  propose  to  expend  a  larger 
sum  of  the  public  money  than  is  absolutely  needed  to  secure  the  essential  object  aimed 
at ;  and  they  hold  that,  if  the  extent  of  relief  necessary  to  seciure  the  substantial  safety 
of  the  people  be  afforded,  any  excess  on  the  outlay  needed  for  that  purpose  is  not 
justifiable,  even  though  it  be  ultimately  represented  by  work  which,  though  it  may 
prove  useful,  would  not  have  been  undertaken  in  ordinary  times  and  imder  normal 
conditions.  If  this  view  be  correct  as  regards  large  and  useful  works  undertaken  for 
relief  purposes,  but  carried  out  under  strict  discipline  and  by  professional  agency,  it  is, 
perhaps,  especially  so  as  regards  the  petty  works  usually  performed  in  return  for  the 
lower  rate  of  wages  under  Civil  o£Blcers,  and  for  the  most  part  in  and  near  villages. 


No.  39. 
Telegram  firom  Yicerot  to  the  Seceetart  of  State  for  India,  12th  June  1877. 

Yesterday's  Despatch  covered  reply  of  the  Madras  Government  to  Su-  Richard 
Temple's  suggestions  regarding  utilisation  of  Public  Works  agency,  the  reduction  of 
relief  camps,  and  the  exclusion  from  famine  charges  of  masonry  and  other  not  purely 
relief  work ;  they  have  apparently  not  adopted  the  first  suggestion,  but  have  issued 
instructions  in  the  sense  of  tne  others. 

Mysore  occasions  anxiety  on  account  of  large  proportion  of  charitably  relieved.  We 
have  invited  Chief  Commissioner's  attention  to  conditions  of  province,  and  authorised 
special  inquiries.  We  have  also  sent  report  by  Dr.  Lewis  on  nature  of  fever  recently 
prevalent  in  Bombay.  He  reserves  final  opinion,  but  has  not  found  satisfactory  evidence 
that  fever  is  infectious  or  caused  by  famine,  or  diflTerent  from  ordinary  remittent  fever. 

Prospects  of  season  continue  favourable  in  Bombay,  two  inches  of  rain  at  Carwar,  and 
general  indications  of  near  approach  of  monsoon.     In  Mysore  heavy  showers  general. 
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In  Madras  rain  in  all  districts  except  Chingleput,  but  very  slight  in  ceded  districts  and 
Kurnool. 

Numbers  relieved  were,  in  Madras,  730,000  on  works,  430,000  charitably  relieved. 
In  Mysore,  57,000  on  wcrrks,  108,000  charitably  relieved.  In  Bombay,  387,000  on 
works,  144,000  charitably  relieved. 
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No.  40. 

No.  1,963,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  12th  June  1877. 

From  the  Additional  Secketaky  to  the  Government  of  Madras  to  the  Secretary  to  the 

Government  of  India. 

For  some  weeks  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  continuous  rise  in  prices  in  the 

districts  of  this  Presidency  generally.  This 
rise  has  left  the  prices  which  are  now  gene- 
rally stationary  at  the  dates  marginally 
shown  in  terms  of  seers  of  80  tolas  to  tlie 
rupee. 

The  Collector's  reports,  however,  show 
that  while  in  April  all  markets  were  supplied 
with  either  raggi,  cholum,  or  cumboo,  as 
well  as  rice,  at  the  end  of  May,  in  Tanjore, 
no  cholum  or  cumboo  was  obtainable  in 
four  markets  out  of  nine,  and  no  cholum  or 
cumboo  in  two  others,  while  rice  was  7 '5 
seers  to  the  rupee  in  three  markets.  In 
Trichinopoiy,  out  of  five  markets  no  grain, 
except  rice,  was  obtainable  at  Kulitalai,  and 
rice  was  6' 5  seers  in  Udyapolium.  In  Oo- 
imbatore rice  was  4*9  seers  the  rupee  in 
CoUegal  taluk,  and  rdyrgi  6*9,  while  prices 
were  high  generally  in  Pallachi  taluk.  In  Salem  prices  atTripatore  were,  rice  6*42  seers 
the  rupee,  raggi  8*12,  and  cumboo  7*44,  while  in  Salem  itself  rice  was  7 '68.  In  Hellary, 
though  prices  are  stationary  in  Kudlighi  and  HurpenhuUy,  rice  is  5*25  seers  the  rupe6^ 
and  5-5  in  Hudgully,  while  cholum  is  6  to  6^  seers  the  rupee.  In  South  Arcot,  of  eight 
markets  cholum  was  not  quoted  in  four,  nor  cumboo  in  two.  In  Chingleput,  of  six 
markets  cholum  and  cumboo  were  not  quoted  each  in  five  markets.  In  South  Canara 
cholum  and  cumboo  are  not  quoted,  but  are  not  consumed.  In  Tinnevelly  cliolum  and 
cumboo  were  not  quoted  in  four  and  three  markets  out  of  five.  In  Malabar  cholum  and 
cumboo  are  not  quoted ;  in  Madura  cholum  is  not  quoted  at  all  in  one  out  of  six  markets. 
In  Kistna,  out  of  four  markets  cumboo  is  not  quoted  in  two.  On  the  Nilgiris,  of  four 
markets,  cholum  is  not  quoted  in  one,  cumboo  in  two.  In  the  Godavery,  of  six  markets 
cumboo  is  not  quoted  in  four.  While  in  Kurnool  the  price  at  Ramalcotta  was  quoted 
for  rice  at  6*0,  while  cholum  was  7*1,  and  no  other  grain  was  quoted. 

It  thus  appears  that  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  this  Presidency  prices  ai^e  at  a 
point  which  causes  a  most  severe  pressure  and  continually  increasing  distress. 

There  are  doubtless  yet  considerable  stocks  in  the  Presidenc}^,  although  it  is  found 
impossible  to  obtain  certain  and  reliable  information,  and  these  a  favourable  south-west 
monsoon  may  cause  to  be  brought  forward;  but  that  these  stocks  must  have  been 
seriously  diminished  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  while  the  consumption  of  the  popula- 
tion at  1  lb.  per  head  per  diem  would  equal  about  3,849,300  tons,  the  total  import  of 
food-grain  to  the  Presidency,  from  August  to  April  has  been  only  417,839,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  statement  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Revenue.  The  increasing  demand  on 
the  stock  at  Bellary  for  Mysore  territory  is  also  noticeable,  the  export  of  grain  from 
Bellary  being  as  shown  below : — 

To  Mysore.        To  Hyderabad.  Total. 

From  3rd  to  31st  March-  -     285-8  911-6  1197*2 

During  April       -  -  .    6600  1604-2  2264-2 

Up  to  26th  May-  -  .     8221  1649*9  2472-0 
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The  stock  available  at  the  ports  for  inland  transport  was  ascertained  at  the  end  of  last 

month  to  be : — 

Tons. 
Madras  ....     25,0001       qraaa 

On  sea  -  -  -  -     10,000/      ^^^^^^ 

Negapatam    .....  8,000 

Bey  pore  station,  and  some  in  boats     -  -  1,500 

Total  .  -  44,500 

Say.  .  45,000 


This  stock  will  be  entirely  moved  up-coimtry,  in  the  usual  course  of  traffic,  by  the  end 
of  the  current  month,  and  Government  are  not  aware  of  any  considerable  further  quantity 
being  on  its  way  or  ordered ;  and  there  is  no  accumulation  at  the  up-country  railway 
stations.  While  it  is  very  probable  that  the  price  grain  has  now  reached  may  induce 
increased  importations,  yet  the  Governor  in  Council  deems  it  his  duty  to  point  out  that, 
while  he  is  under  no  apprehension  as  to  the  means  of  the  railways  to  carry  the  daily  sup- 
plies, yet,  if  the  railway  power  is  not  made  use  of  with  regularity,  there  will  be  very 
serious  ground  for  apprehension,  because  the  number  of  trains  that  can  be  run  is  limited 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  line,  and  the  locomotive  power  and  waggon  stock  available. 
If  any  material  diminution  of  the  grain  traflBc  inland  occurs  for  a  fortnight,  it  will  proba. 
bly  be  found  in  practice  impossible  to  carry  up  the  quantity  which  will  be  thus  deficient 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  daily  demands. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  present  state  of  trade  causes  this 
Government  much  anxiety,  the  pressure  of  the  existing  high  prices  is  rapidly  adding  to 
the  numbers  whose  sole  dependence  must  be  State  aid,  not  only  in  those  districts  which 
have  been  noticed  as  distressed,  but  even  in  others ;  and  it  is  moreover  reducing  to 
abject  poverty  very  many  of  those  who  should  and  would  have  maintained  themselves 
throughout,  had  prices  similar  to  those  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  famine  districts 
of  Bengal  in  1874  prevailed  in  this  Presidency. 
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EncLin  No.  41. 

No.  60. 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of  India,  Financial  Department, 
No.  1,169,  dated  Simla,  the  14th  June  1877. 

Resolution. — The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  decide  that  all  outlay 
on  public  works  executed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress  among  the  people  arising 
from  famine,  whether  supervised  by  the  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  or  by 
Civil  officers,  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  recorded  in  the  accounts  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  under  a  suspense  head  to  be  called  *'  Famine  Relief." 

2.  Of  the  whole  outlay  thus  recorded,  the  portion  which  represents  the  value  of  the 
work  done  calculated  at  normal  rates  must  be  ultimately  recorded  as  expenditure  under 
the  proper  sub-divisions  of  the  Service  head  Public  Works,  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
as  the  case  inav  be,  the  remainder  being  transferred  to  the  Service  head  "  Famine 
Relief' 

3.  The  responsibility  of  determining,  in  each  case,  how  much  of  such  outlay  shall  be 
recorded  as  Public  Works  expenditure,  and  how  much  as  expenditure  under  the  head  of 
Famine  Relief^  will  rest  upon  the  Public  Works  Department.  But  it  is  important  that 
the  Suspense  Account  to  be  kept  in  the  Public  Works  Department  should  be  cleared  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  no  such  refinements  of  calculations  should  be  attempted  or 
permitted  as  will  cause  any  delay  in  the  attainment  of  this  object. 

4.  The  Governor- General  in  Council  trusts  to  the  Local  Governments  to  issue  such 
subsidiary  orders  as  will  secure  this  result. 

5.  As  a  rule,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  considers  that  experience  shows,  con- 
clusively, that  public  works  executed  for  relief  purposes  can  be  most  conveniently  and 
economically  supervn'sed  by  the  professional  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Department ; 
but  if,  in  any  case,  this  is  found  impracticable  and  the  supervision  of  such  works  is 
entrusted  to  Civil  officers,  the  arrangement  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
thorough  obedience  to  the  present  order,  and  the  Civil  officers  must  act  only  as  disbursers 
of  the  Public  Works  Department,  submitting  to  that  Department  all  accounts  of  their 
outlay. 

6.  This  Resolution  is  to  be  applied  immediately,  and  with  retrospective  effect,  to  the 
outlay  now  being  incurred  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  arising  from  the  present  famine  in 
the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

Ordered. — That  this  Resolution  be  commimicated  to  the  Revenue  and  Public  Works 
Departments  of  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  Local  Governments,  to  the  Comp- 
troller-General, and  to  the  Accountants-General,  and  Deputy  Accountants-General  m 
independent  charge. 


No.  42. 

Telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Bombay  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  1 5th 

June  1877. 
Weekly  report  sent  yesterday. 

Rain  has  fallen  in  all  distressed  districts,  also  in  Bombay,  but  monsoon  has  not  properly 
commenced. 

Situation  slightly  improved,  and  agriculture  progressing.  No  marked  change.  Prices 
still  high. 

No.  43. 

Telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Madras  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  l6th 

June  1877. 

Monsoon  rains  have  commenced. 

Hugry  River  stopped  Bellary  Railwaj-,  Monday.  Bridge,  permanent,  will  be  ready 
Sunday. 

Prices  generally  steady. 
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No.  44.  EncL  in 

Dated  Calcutta,  18th  June  1877. 

From  Surgeon  D.  D.  Cunningham,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Government  of  India,  to  Surgeon- Major  S.  C.  Townsend,  Officiating  Sanitary 
Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India. 

1  have  the  honour  to  report  that,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  proceeded  to 
Madras  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  peculiar  form  of  fever  were  present  among  the 
inmates  of  the  relief  camps  there,  and  to  investigate  the  pathology  of  the  so-called 
"famine  diarrhoea'*  and  ** famine  dysentery."  I  arrived  in  Madras  on  the  20th  of  May 
and  left  on  the  8th  June,  reaching  Calcutta  on  the  13th  of  the  month. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  any  peculiar  forms  of  fever,  careful  inquiries  were 
made  as  to  the  presence,  then  or  at  anj^  previous  period  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
famine,  of  any  forms  of  fever  which  could  in  any  way  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
want.  I  could  hear  of  no  such  disease  as  having  occurred  previously,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  stay  in  Madras  fevers  of  any  kind  were  practically  non-existent, 
hardly  a  case  being  present  in  any  of.  the  hospitals  or  relief  camps  in  spite  of  the  high 
degree  of  mortality  prevalent  at  that  time  among  the  inmates  of  the  latter. 

3.  I  had,  however,  ample  opportunity  of  investigating  the  pathology  of  the  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery  so  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  camps.  Careful  post-mortem  examinations 
were  made  of  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  the  Monegar  Choultry  relief  camp  where 
the  mortality  was  very  higfi,  and  almost  entirely  due  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Numerous  specimens  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  such  cases  have  been  preserved, 
and  will  form  the  subject  of  minute  microscopic  investigation.  As  this,  however,  will 
necessarily  be  the  work  of  some  time,  I  shall  m  the  meantime  give  a  brief  account  of 
such  of  the  results  arrived  at  in  the  examinations  conducted  in  Madras  as  appear  to  be 
of  most  practical  importance. 

4.  The  general  results  of  such  examinations  were  confirmatory  of  the  belief  that 
morbid  conditions  exist  which  may  with  propriety  be  termed  "  famine  diarrhoea "  or 
"famine  dysentery,"  as  the  case  may  be.  There  are,  without  doubt,  cases  in  which  the 
symptons  of  disease  observed  during  life  can  be  referred  to  no  other  origin  save  morbid 
changes  and  .degenerations  dependent  on  mal-nutrition.  Many  other  cases  occurring 
among  the  inmates  of  the  relief  camps  are,  however,  complicated  by  the  supervention  of 
other  diseases,  such  as  acute  dysentery,  pneumonia,  &c.,  and  although  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases  the  conditions  leading  to  true  "famine  diarrhoea"  may  be  distinctly 
detected,  and  in  some  the  complications  may  be  directly  ascribed  to  their  agency,  yet 
the  fatal  termination  is  caused,  or  at  all  events  accelerated  by  the  complications. 

5.  The  pathological  changes  essentially  characteristic  of  '*  famine  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery  "  consist  in  a  softening  and  subsequent  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  due  apparently  to  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues, 
and  leading  to  the  destruction  of  the  apparatus  provided  for  the  absorption  of  nutritive 
material.  That  such  a  process  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  disease 
observed  during  life,  is  manifest.  The  disintegration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
fiilly  accounts  Tor  the  disordered  state  of  the  alimentary  functions.  The  pathological 
appearances  also  account  for  the  failure  of  curative  measures,  improved  diet,  medi- 
cines,  &c.,  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Where  once  the  complex  structures  of  the 
intestinal  raucous  membrane  have  been  so  seriously  aff^ected  by  degenerative  changes 
dependent  on  insufficient  nourishment,  they  cannot  be  renewed,  and  no  diet,  however 
careful  and  generous  it  be,  can  be  of  any  avail  when  once  the  means,  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  appropriated  to  the  necessities  of  the  body,  have  been  destroyed. 

6.  In  conclusion,  I  must  acknowledge  the  great  obligation  which  I  am  under  to  the 
medical  officers  in  Madras  who  assisted  me  in  obtaining  opportunities  for  investigation, 
and  facilitated  my  work  in  other  ways — ^more  especially  must  I  acknowledge  the  aid 
which  was  afforded  to  me  by  Mr.  Cornish,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Madras. 


No.  45.  End.  in 

No.  79. 
No.  2,030,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  18th  June  1877. 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  Revenue  Department, 

to  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

* 

In  reply  to  your  letter  No.  441,  dated   12th  May  1877,  I  am  directed  to  state  that 
his  Grace  the  Governor  of  Madrfts  in  Council  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  inducin;gc 
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the  inmates  of  relief  camps  to  return  as  spjeedily  as  may  be  to  their  own  homes,  as  well 
with  regard  to  economy  in  the  administration  of  relief  as  to  lessen  the  evils  attendant 
upon  large  gatherings  of  comparatively  unemployed  people. 

2.  With  this  view  many  had  been  sent  home  before  the  date  of  Sir  Richard  Temple's 
note  of  the  22nd  April,  but  the  results  were  not  encouraging.  It  was  found  in  practice 
that  there  was  not  siiflBcient  inducement  to  these  people  to  remain  at  their  homes  either 
on  the  relief  wage  or  village  relief.  Thus  many  such  persons  after  being  cared  for  and 
strengthened  by  food  and  removed  by  train  to  Vellore  in  the  North  Arcot  district, 
almost  immediately  set  out  to  wander  back  to  Madras,  where,  after  a  time,  they  were 
again  found  in  the  streets  exhausted  and  famine-stricken. 

3.  This  Government  consider  that  no  extensive  enforced  removals  from  relief  camps 
can  be  successfully  carried  out  until,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  agriculture,  are  found 
sufficient  inducements  to  overcome  those  which  draw  the  people  into  the  large  towns. 

4.  Hitherto  movements  of  the  people  under  direct  pressure,  whether  it  be  in  large 
parties  or  in  small,  whether  to  the  large  relief  works  or  from  relief  camps  under  escort 
of  camp  servants,  have  proved  barren  of  results  for  good,  as  the  people  largely  desert 
on  the  road. 

5.  Considerable  numbers  have,  however,  been  induced  voluntarily  to  return  to  their 
villages. 

6.  I  am  further  directed  to  state  that  his  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  is  giving, 
and  will  continue  to  give,  that  attention  to  the  subject  noticed  by  Sir  Richard  Temple 
which  its  importance  demands. 


1 


No.  46. 
Telegram,  dated  19th  June  1877. 
From  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

In  Madras,  rain  has  fallen  in  all  districts  in  fair  quantities ;  on  works  848,000, 
charitably  relieved  46i,000;  prices  generally  high,  and  grain  imports  limited. 

In  Mysore,  heavy  showers  throughout  the  Province  ;  one  inch  at  Bangalore; 
four  inches  in  Coorg;  prospects  encouraging;  on  works  58,000,  charitably  relieved 
109,000. 

In  Bombay,  one  to  three  inches  in  Nassik,  Poona,  Ahmednagar,  and  Sholapur, 
three-quarters  inch  in  Sattara,  six  inches  in  Canara;  numbers  on  works  375,000, 
charitably  relieved  157,000,  of  whom  children  114,000.  Heavy  rain  has  just  begim  at 
Bombay. 

Temple  telegraphs,  young  crops  Dharwar,  Belgaum  thriving ;  large  areas  preparing 
Kaladgi,  Satara,  Nassik,  Khandesh,  and  sowing  begun,  prices  of  grain  unaltered. 
Imports  coast  reduced,  on  railway  considerably  increased,  general  situation  hopeful, 
marked  improvements  shortly  expected,  cattle  benefit  by  new  grass. 


EncLin  -m^^   47 

No.  79.  i^o.  4/. 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  No.  98  P.,  dated  20th  June  18/7. 

Resolution. — As  soon  as  the  monsoon  shall  have  been  favourably  established,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  season,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  existing 
demands  on  the  treasury  for  outlay  on  account  of  State  charity,  that  many  of  the  persons 
who  are  now  supported  at  the  public  expense  should  resume  their  usual  avocations,  and 
revert,  to  their  ordinary  modes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  The  preliminary  eastern  showers 
have  been  very  heavy  and  general,  the  regular  western  rain  has  now  commenced,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  that  the  season  will  be  a  very  favourable  one  as  far  as  rain-fall  is 
concerned ;  but  this  inestimable  advantage  will  be  lost,  if  those  on  whose  labour  the 
tillage  and  cultivation  of  the  land  depend  should  cling,  in  large  niunbers,  to  the  charity 
of  the  State,  instead  of  making  efforts  to  help  themselves,  and  to  resume  their  inde- 
pendent occupations.  Many  are  now  voluntarily  leaving  the  relief  works,  and  more,  it 
may  confidently  be  expected,  will  do  so  shortly.  But  if  any  who  ought  to  return  to 
their  own  avocations  should  try  to  remain  on  State  relief,  some  pressure  may  be  needed 
for  them,  and  must  be  applied  gently,  and  prudently,  but  firmly. 

2.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  following  measiures  should  be  adopted  in  each  district, 
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and  in  every  case  wherever  and  as  soon  as  the  ram-fall  has  been  good  and  favour- 
able:— 

1st. — The  gangs  on  each  work  should  be  carefully  inspected  by  the  Civil  officers  of 
the  district,  the  registers  should  be  examined/ and  all  the  holders  or  sub-holders 
of  land,  who  may  be  in  good  physical  condition,  should  be  relegated  to  their 
villages,  and  be  told  that  thev  should  now  betake  themselves,  as  in  ordinary  years, 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields. 
2nd. — The  class  of  agricultural  labourers  should  be  similarly  examined,  and  sent  to 
their  villages  to  assist  the  landholders  as  in  ordinary  years ;  for  unless  labour  be 
available,  or  if  it  be  detained  on  the  relief  works,  the  landholders  will  be  placed  in 
difficulties,  and  their  field  operations  will  be  materially  impeded. 
3rd. — To  these  people,  and  to  those  who  may  seek  to  remain  on  the  works,  it  should 
be  explained,  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  Government  can  neither  carry  on  the 
works  in  progress,  nor  open  fresh  ones,  and  that  it  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  people 
that  Government  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  ;  that  this  has  been  a  season  of  difficulty 
due  to  drought,  during  which  the  Government  have  consented  to  aid  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  find  subsistence,  but  that  this  drought  has 
happily  passed  away,  and  that  the  people  can,  and  must  now,  exert  themselves  in 
their  own  behalf,  and  that  the  remaining  works  will  therefore  be  very  shortly 
entirely  closed. 
4th. — That  Government  will  not  give  any  general  Tagai  advances,  but  will  only 
Bfford  assistance  in  special  cases,  and  on  good  security ;  and  that  for  such  credit 
as  they  may  need,  and  as  they  would  ordinarily  require,  the  people  must  look  to 
the  sources  from  which  they  usually  obtain  it. 
5th. — That  it  will  shortly  be  .necessary,  as  the  people  who  are  not  ordinary  labourers 
leave  the  works,  and  as  the  latter,  or  such  of  them  as  it  may  be  necessary  or  practi- 
cable to  keep  open,  gradually  assume  the  character  of  ordinary  Public  Works,  to 
raise  the  tasks  to  the  usual  standard,  and  to  cease  to  pay  wages,  should  tasks  not  be 
performed,  in   consequence  of  idleness,  interruption  by  rain,  or  from  any  other 
cause. 
3.  The  Civil  and  Public  Works  Department  officers  in  each  district  should  co-operate 
fiilly,  and  should  work  together  in  carrying  out  these  arrangements ;  but  all  the  necessary 
measures  as  above  detailed  should,  as  regards  the  time  and  extent  of  their  application, 
be  left  to  be  finally  determined  by  the  Collectors  and  their  assistants.      These  officers 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  though  the  general  policy  to  be  adopted  is  indicated  above,  and 
is  to  be  generally  adopted,  it  need  not  and  should  not  be  applied  abruptly  or  mechani- 
cally, but  should  be  introduced  with  judgment  and  discrinunation,  as  well  as  with  firm- 
ness on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  prospects  of  the  season  in  each  district  as  regards 
agriculture  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 


No.  48.  End.  in 

Dated  Bombay,  the  21st  June  1877.  ^''*  ^^' 

DEMi-OpnciAL  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Lyon,  to  General  Kennedy. 

Thinking  the  enclosed  may  interest  you,  I  have  cut  it  out  of  the  "  Bombay  Gazette,** 
of  the  19th  where  it  appeared. 

The  corresponding  value  in  grains  of  nitrogen  125  grammes  is  193  grains  and  of  car- 
bon 263  grammes=4,060  grains ;  this  for  men  weighing  140  lbs.  is  about  my  scale,  No.  3 
rbare  sustenance).  As  the  experience  detailed  in  the  letter  cut  from  the  **  Bombay 
Gazette,*'  shows  that  men  can  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  on  a  diet  of  the  value 
quoted  above,  the  indication  is  that  my  scales  are  on  the  side  of  liberality  rather  than  in 
the  other  way. 

No,  49. 

Telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Bombay  to  the  Secretary  op  State  for  India,  22nd 

June  1877. 

Monsoon  begun  well  on  Bombay  coast  and  throughout  Deccan.  Effect  not  fully  pro- 
duced on  relief  operations.  Prices  still  high*  but  numbers  on  relief  works  decreasing,  and 
agriculture  progressing. 
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No.  50. 

No.  638.  From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Addi- 
tional Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras. 

Simla,  25th  June  1877. 

I  am  directed  to  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of  his  Grace  the  Governor  of  Madras 
in  Council,  the  enclosed  copies  of  a  Minute  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  under  date  the  9th 
ultimo,  and  of  two  memoranda  by  his  late  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Bernard,  on  the  subject  of 
remissions  of  land  revenue. 

2.  The  Governor-General  in  Coimcil  thinks  that  this  question  should  receive  very 
careful  attention  when  the  pressure  of  the  present  famine  shall  have  passed  away ;  and 
will  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  a  full  statement  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Madras 
Government  may  arrive  after  considering  the  argiunents  and  observations  contained  in 
the  enclosed  papers. 


No.  51, 
No.  27  of  1877. 

From  the  Government  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Simla,  the  25th  June  1877. 

Your  Lordship  has  been  furnished  by  the  Madras  Government,  in  their  Despatches 

of  the  14th  and  28th  April  last,  with  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between 

that  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  on  the  subject  of  supplying  Sir  Richard 

Temple  with  copies  of  certain  papers  for  which  he  applied  relating  to  the  subject  of 

granting  remissions  of  the  land  revenue  on  the  occasion  of  failure  of  the  crops.     We  now 

Nos.  2  to  7,    enclose  a  complete  collection  of  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  on  this  subject, 

t  ^9%^t      including  a  Minute  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  under  date  the  9th  ultimo,  and  two  memo- 

24  27*50.^    randa  by  his  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Bernard.     We  have  caused  copies  of  these  papers  to  be 

furnished  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  wfth  a  request  that  they  will  give  them  their 

caieful  consideration,  and  furnish  us  hereafter  with  a  full  statement  of  the  conclusions  at 

which  they  may  arrive.     A  copy  of  the  letter  which  we  have  addressed  to  the  Madras 

Government  on  the  subject  is  enclosed. 

2.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  your  Lordship  that  the  suggestion  made  by 
Sir  Richard  Temple  at  an  early  period  of  his  tour  that,  instead  of  entirely  remitting  the 
revenue  due  to  Government  on  land  on  which  the  crops  had  failed,  its  collection  should 
be  only  suspended  pending  inquiries  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  concerned  was 
referred  to  in  our  Despatches  of  the  26th  January  and  the  9th  and  l6th  of  February  last, 
in  the  last  of  which  Despatches  we  stated  that  we  had  intimated  to  the  Governments  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  that  the  matter  would  be  left  to  their  discretion,  adding  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Madras  Government  had  shown  good  reasons  for  the  opinion  wliich  they 
strongly  held,  that  in  ryotvmri  districts  it  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  inexpedient  to  sub- 
stitute suspensions  for  remissions  of  revenue,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  season  so  disastrous 
as  the  present.  The  course  taken  by  us  in  this  matter  received  the  approval  of  your 
Lordship  in  your  Despatch  of  the  29th  March  laat,  paragraph  6. 

3.  In  forwarding  to  the  Goveniment  of  Madras  Sir  Richard  Temple's  telegram  of  the 
18th  March,  requesting  thjit  he  might  be  furnished  with  the  papers  above  alluded  to,  wc 
were  actuated  by  the  consideration  that,  however  inexpedient  it  might  be,  during  the 
pressure  of  a  serious  famine,  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  a  Local  Government  on  a 
subject  specially  demanding  a  knowledge  of  local  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  right  or 
proper  that  an  officer  engaged  upon  the  arduous  duty  which  had  been  entrusted  lo 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  should  be  denied  access  to  oflScial  records  which  he  desired  to  con- 
sult on  a  matter  to  which  he  attached  importance,  and  which  was  closely  connected  with 
the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was  subsequently  explained  to  the  Madras 
Government  in  the  Viceroy's  telegram  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  dated  the  9th  April, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Government 
regarding  remissions  on  the  present  occasion;  but  that  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject 
might  be  useful  for  future  famines ;  that  the  discussion  could  be  treated  as  confidential 
if  the  Madras  Government  desired,  but  that  it  seemed  due  to  Sir  Richard  Temple  that 
his  request  should  be  complied  with.  The  Madras  Government  having  declined  to  com- 
ply  with  our  request,  and  having  persisted  in  their  refusal  after  the  receipt  of  the  Viceroy's 
telegram  just  referred  to,  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  the  order  conveyed  in  our 
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tel^pram  of  the  20th  Aprfl,  which  led  to  Sir  Richard  Temple's  being  furnished  with  the 
papers  for  which  he  had  applied. 

4.  We  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  for  the  jiresent,  in  our  correspondence  with  the 
Government  of  Madras,  to  take!  any  notice  of  their  letter  dated  the  10th  April  last,  stat- 
ing their  reasons  for  declining  to  comply  with  the  request  made  in  our  telegram  of  the 
21st  March ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  caJl  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  that  letter,  which  appear  to  us  to  indicate  a  very  extraordinary  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Government  of  Madras  of  their  position  in  relation  to  the  Government 
of  India.  We  shall  probably  recur  to  this  subject  when  the  time  comes  for  reviewing  the 
incidents  of  the  present  famine. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        LYTTON. 

F.  P.  HAINES. 

E.  C.  BAYLEY. 

ALEX.  J.  ARBUTHNOT. 

A.  CLARKE. 

J.  STRACHEY. 

E.  B.  JOHNSON. 

WHITLEY  STOKES. 


No.  52.  ll%^ 

No.  348,  dated  Simla,  25th  June  1877. 

From  Surgeon-Major  S.  C.  Townsend,  Officiating  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the 
Government  of  India,  to  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Hope,  C.S.I.,  Additional  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Government,  a  copy  of  Dr.  D.  D. 
Cunningham's  report  on  liis  preliminary  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  diarrhoea  and 
dysentry  lately  prevalent  in  Madras. 


No.  63.  End.  in 

No.  103. 
No.  2,875,  dated  25th  June  1877. 

From  the  Chief  Secretary,  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 

Government  of  India,  Financial  Department 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1 ,054,  dated  4th  instant, 
on  the  subject  of  the  appropriation  of  Provincial  and  Local  Funds  for  famine  expenditure, 
and  in  reply  to  state  tnat  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  will  gladly  accept 
the  principle  therein  explained,  and  is  assured  that  the  Viceroy  in  Council  will  give 
liberal  consideration  to  the  representations  which  will  be  made  hereafter  on  this  subject. 


No.  54. 

Telegram,  dated  26th  June  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Yesterday's  Despatch  covers  complete  collection  of  correspondence  about  question  of 
remission  or  suspension  of  land  revenue  on  failure  of  crops,  includes  Minute  by  Temple 
and  two  memoranda  by  Bernard ;  these  papers  have  been  also  sent  for  consideration 
and  opinion  of  Madras  Government,  without  intention  of  limiting  discretion  in  present 
case  already  given,  but  for  final  settlement  of  question  in  view  of  future  famines.  Madras 
Government  having  in  April  last  refused  to  furnish  Temple  with  necessary  information  on 
this  subject,  we  were  obliged  to  order  it  to  be  given^to  him. 

Prospects  of  season  generally  very  encouraging  in  Madras.  Rainfall  in  Bellaxy,  Kur- 
nool,  and  Cuddapah  from  1  to  6  iuches ;  in  Kistna,  Nellore,  North  Arcot,  Chingleput, 
varied  up  to  2  inches  ;  South  Arcot,  up  to  1  inch ;  Coimbatore,  Salem,  ^  inch  ;  every- 
where  slight ;  in  Mysore,  up  to  1  inch,  but  more  needed  in  Coorg ;  3^  inches  in  Bombay. 
Temple  telegraphs  thus  :  "  Monsoon  burst  favourably  19th,  20tb,  along  entire  western 
"  border  of  famine  tract,  gradually  extending  eastward ;  growing  crops  much  benefited ; 
"  agriculture  being  everywhere  resumed ;  prices  of  grain  slightly  higher ;  fall  shortly 
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"  expected ;  imports  coast  small.  Railway  returns  riot  received,  beKeved  large.  Sihia- 
**  tion  improved.  Good  monsoon  following  heavy  eastern  rain  promises  favourable 
**  season.  People  encouraged;  numbers  expected  to  leave  works  soon.  Cattle  saved.** 
Message  ends. 

Ntunberis  relieved  in  Madn^s,  867,000  on  works,  483,000  charitably;  in  Mysore, 
57,000  on  works,  115,000  charitably;  in  Bombay,  366,000  on  works,  166,000  chari- 
tably. 

No.  55. 

Telegram,  dated  27th  June  1877. 

From  Reventje  Additional  Secretary,  Madras,  to  Revenue  Additional  Secretary, 

Prices  still  continue  high  notwithstanding  the  rain;  rice  risen  in  Yizagapatam,  Kur- 
rtool,  Bellary,  Chingleput,  and  South  Arcot.  Dry  grains  risen  in  Yizagapatam,  Godavery, 
Kistna,  Kumool,  BeUary,  North  Arcot,  Chingleput,  South  Arcot,  Salem,  Madura^ 
Tinnevelly,  tod  Malabar.  Stocks  entirely  exhausted  in  Nilgiris  district  and  in  some 
taluks  of  Salem  and  Bellary.  Increased  prices  at  Kumool  reported,  attributable  to 
decrease  of  stocks  and  difficulty  of  carriage. 


No.  66. 

Telegram,  dated  29th  June  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  the  Secretary  op  State  for  Indu. 

Weekly  famine  report  favourable.  Continued  rain  in  all,  distressed  districts  except 
KaJadgi.  Agriculture  progressing  everywhere  except  one  part  of  Poona  district. 
Numbers  on  relief  works  decreasing.  Prices  high.  No  sickness.  Monsoon  not  yet  begun 
in  Guzerat. 


End.  in 
No.  60. 


No.  57. 

No.  557. — From  the  Additional  Secretary   to  the   Government  of   India  to  the 
Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras. 

Simla,  29th  June  1877. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  1,963  of  the  12th  instant, 
and  your  telegram  of  the  27th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  the  rise  of  prices  of  food-grains, 
the  low  condition  of  stocks,  and  the  consequent  increasing  pressure  upon  the  population 
of  the  distressed  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

2.  The  prices  given  in  your  letter  are  contrasted  in  the  following  table'  with 
those  of  March  31st  as  giyei^  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  dated 
April  6th,  which  were  publiBhed  in  the  Supplement  to  the  "  Gazette  of  India  *'  of  the  2  left 
idem : — 


DiSTBIOTS. 

RiOB. 

Choldm. 

Baoi. 

CtrxBOO. 

Janes. 

Mar.  81. 

JoneS. 

Mftr.  31. 

Jane  5. 

Mar.  SI. 

Jane  S. 

Mar.  31. 

Eistna           -            -            - 

8  •^45 

S-26 

1M6 

10-97 

13-94 

18-9 

10-38 

10-53 

Nellore         -            *            - 

7-78 

7-87 

9-64 

10- 

11-74 

11-88 

10-06 

9-8 

Chingleput    -             -             - 
South  Arcot  -            -             - 

8-90 

9-40 

905 

10-98 

10-72 

11-26 

,  , 

10-78 

8-75 

,  , 

11- 

,  , 

11-5 

,  , 

11-75 

. 

Trichinopoly 

7-6 

8-12 

13-2 

16-8 

10-8 

10-87 

9-7 

10-32 

Tanjore 

8* 

,  ^ 

10- 

•  • 

12-18 

,  , 

10-81 

,  ^ 

Madura         .            -            - 

8-2 

8-47 

10-4 

12-15 

9-8 

10-46 

9-7 

11-08 

Tinnevelly     .             -             - 

8-25 

8-40 

11-25 

9- 

10-75 

11-47 

11- 

10-85 

Kumool        .             -            - 

6-95 

7-29 

8-06 

8-79 

9-61 

9-92 

8-92 

8-88 

Cuddapah      -             -             - 

7-78 

7-91 

8-66 

9-63 

9-25 

9-91 

8-92 

8-36 

Bellary          ... 

6-83 

7-41 

7-56 

9-05. 

8-25 

9-30 

7-29 

8-64 

North  Arcot 

7-9 

8-58 

8-9 

10-58 

9-8 

10-38 

8-2 

8-91 

Salem            -             -            - 

7-43 

7-70 

9- 

9-09 

8-81 

9-26 

8-12 

8-98 

Coimbatore  -             -            - 

7-40 

7-62 

8-41 

9-14 

8-89 

9'65 

8-61 

10-61 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  in  Kistna,  Nellore,  Salem,  and  Tinnevelly  prices  were  on 
June  5th  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  March ;  that  in  North  Arcot, 
Trichinopoly,  and  Madura  there  has  beeara  considerable  rise,  but  only  in  comparison 
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libs,  per  rupee. 

Forlann*. 

For  1^. 

For  1-6. 

Bice. 

Dry 
grain. 

lbs.    oz. 

lbs.    oz. 

lbs.    oc. 

Kistna 

17-84 

23-95 

1     7*95 

1  13-98 

2    8-92 

NeUore 

15-90 

21-98 

1     5*98 

1  11-47 

2    0-97 

Gndaapah    - 

14-7$ 

17*98 

1     1-98 

I    9-43 

H  10-97 

Knrnool 

14-81 

17-94 

1     1-94 

1     6-42 

1  10-91 

BcHary 

l«-82 

14-93 

0  14-98 

1     2-66 

1     6.89 

Nort^Aucol 

16*24 

16-8^ 

1     0*89 

I     511  > 

1     9-83 

Chingleput  - 
South  Aroot 

17-42 

19-69 

1     3-69 

1     8*61 

1  13-53 

16-99 

22-88 

1     6-88 

1  12*60 

2     2-82 

Salem 

14-79 

17*55 

I     1«65 

1     5-94 

,1  10*32 

Ommbatore - 

15-14 

17*42 

1     1-42 

1     5-77 

1  10-13 

Kadnn       - 

17-09 

21*86 

1     6-36 

1  10-70 

2     0-04 

TmaiMrelly  - 

16^48 

22-66 

1     6-66 

1  13-32 

2     1-99 

Malabar       - 

18-17 

24-20 

I     8-20 

1  14-25 

2     4-30 

with  a  previous  lower  average ;  that  in  Chingleput,  Kurnocl,  and  Cuddapah  the  rise  has 
been  about  half  a  seer,  and  in  Bellary  and  Coimbatore  about  a  seer.  For  South  Arcot 
and  Tanjore  the  prices  of  March  are  not  available, 

3.  Since  June  5th  the  general  upward  tendency  of  prices  'has  continued,  but  the  table 

in  the  margin,  which  has  been  com- 

*  piled  from  the  telegraphic  reports  of 
prices  on  the  19th  instant,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Gazette  of  India  '*  on 
the  23rd  instant,  shows  that  €;xcept 
in  Bellarj  a  man  qan  stUl  everywhere 
procure  for  I  anna  more  than  the 
1  lb.  ration,  which  in  Bon^bay  at 
least  has  been  foiind  sufficient  for 
maintaining  health;  that  excqpt  in 
Bell^xy  and  North  Arcot  1  anna 
land  3  pies  suffice  to  procure 
within,  about  2  ouncea  of  what 
authorities  in  Madras  have  admitted 
to  be.  sufficient,  while  in  seven  dis- 
tricts that  sum  will  procure  more 

than  14  lbs.      Under  the  new  scale  lately  introduced  the  conditions  as  regards  the 

labourers  on  the  relief  works  are  still  more  favourable. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  supply  of  food  grains,  T  am  to  remark  that  although  the  mar- 
ginal statement,  taken  from  the  returns  published 
weekly  in  the  **  Gazette  of  India,'*  shows  a  certain 
falling  off  in  the  imports  into  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency by  sea,  the  last  three  weeks  have  witnessed  a 
very  decided  improvement  in  the  shipments  of  rice 
fiom  both  Calcutta  and  Burmah. 

5.  Under  these  circumstances  his  Excellency 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  of  opinion  that 
the  rise  of  prices  which  has  occurred  is  not  ex- 
cessive, and  considers  it,  on  the  whole,  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  rates  are  keeping  up  for  the 
present,  and  thus  holding  out  fair  inducements  for 
the  continued  importation  of  food  by  private  trade. 
It  is  indeed  not  unprobable  that  this  rise  may  lead 
to  Sonne  increase  in  the  numbers  on  the  works  and  in  receipt  of  gratuitous  relief,  and  so 
may  augm^it  the  drain  on  the  public  Treasury,  but  this  his  Excellency  in  Council 
believes  to  be  a  far  lesser  evil  than  that  which  would  result  from  any- reversion  to  the 
plan  of  purchasing  supplies  of  grain  on  behalf  of  Government — a  plan  likely  to  be  more 
costly  aoid  less  efficient  than  that  of  leaving  the  present  high  prices  to  attract  impor- 
tation. This  general  principle  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  modification  which  was 
referred  to  in  paragraph  9  of  tiie  instructions  to  Sir  R.  Temple  of  the  l6th  January  last, 
in  the  case  of.  remote  localities  where  private  trade  may  be  maictive.  In  such  cases  the 
best  course  would  appear  to  be  for  the  Government  to  advertise  for  supplies  to  be 
delivered  at  the  nearest  spots  to  which  there  are  facilities  for  importation,  and  to  give  the 
relief  to  those  who  need  it  in  the  shape  of  food.  It  is  obviously  most  desirable  that  the 
measure  here  referred  to  should  be  adopted  only  on  the  most  clear  and  urgent 
grounds,  and  that  if  resorted  to,  it  should  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  practicable 
pabheity. 

6.  In  conclusion,  I  am  to  state  that  with  the  view  of  informing  the  trade  of  the 

E resent  condition  of  supplies,  and  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  non-interference 
itherto  observed,  this  correspondence  will  be  made  public  with  the  least  practicable 
delay.  j 


By  sea. 

From 
Baichore. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Gasette  of  April    7th    - 

17,768 

2,050 

t> 

,.      14th    - 

22,966 

1,550 

„       2l8t     - 

17,634 

1,760 

n 

„      28th    - 

18,526 

1,570 

j$ 

Hay    5th    - 

15,666 

3,100 

„     12th    . 

16,583 

3,115 

n 

^     19th    - 

16,295 

2,878 

j9 

„     26th    - 

14,441 

1,728 

n 

June    and    - 

12,372 

1,883 

„       9th    - 

14,663 

8,67d 

j» 

„      16th    - 

10,570 

2,178 

» 

„     23rd    - 

8,133 

2,378 

No.  58.  End.  in 

No.  79. 

Dated  Calcutta,  29th  June  1877- 

Trom  the  Secretary,  Bengal  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  to  the  Officiating  Secretary  to 

THE  Government  of  India. 

The  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  observed  in  to-day's  papers,  with 
considerable  concern'  and  interest^  the  essential  portions  of  a  reported  correspondence 
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between  the  Supreme  (lovernment  and  the  Government  of  Madras  relative  to  the 
famine  districts  of  that  Presidency,  the  prices  of  food-grains,  and  supplies  necessary  to 
maintain  adequate  slocks  for  the  requirements  of  the  people  dependent  on  Government 

aid. 

But  there  are  some  points  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  touched  upon,  and  the 
Committee  bring  them  to  notice  in  the  hope  that  Government  will  furnish  such  in- 
formation as  may  place  private  trade  in  a  position  to  jud^e  how  far  it  may  proceed  in 
helping  the  State  m  its  measures  of  relief;  and  with  the  view  that  merchants  may  have 
full  confidence  in  operating  to  that  purpose  it  is  submitted  that  the  details  of  stock  and 
of  consumption  at  the  various  inland  markets  in  the  famine  districts  should  be  given 
with  all  possible  publicity  both  in  Calcutta  and  Madras. 

Another  material  point,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  is  that  a  careful  inquiry 
regarding  the  probable  out-turn  of  growing  crops  of  food-grains  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  existing;  stocks  should 
be  supplemented  by  importations  from  Bengal,  Burmah,  &c.,  and  it  would  be  expedient 
to  fix,  if  possible,  after  such  inquiry,  a  date  at  which  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
such  importations  might  cease. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  that  unless  some  authoritative  declaration 
in  these  respects  be  promptly  made,  the  course  of  trade  ma^  be  arrested  by  merchants 
discontinuing  their  shipments,  and  that  the  existing  scarcity  will  be  aggravated  by 
diminished  supplies  from  this  and  other  rice  ports. 


No.  59- 

Telegram,  dated  2nd  July  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

To-day's  Desjjatch  covers  important  correspondence  with  Madras  Government,  which 
we  have  made  public.     That  Government  lately  reported  that  a  gradual  and  continuous 
rise  of  prices  in  the  famine  districts  generally  was  causing  a  most  severe  pressure, 
and  increasing  the  distress ;  also  a  serious  diminution  of  stocks,  and  their  exhaustion  in 
Nilgiris,  and  parts  of  Salem,  Bellary,  and  Cuddapah.     They  added  that  the  whole  of 
the  stocks  at  the  seaports  would  be  moved  inland  by  the  end  of  the  current  month.     As 
there  were    no  accumulations  at  up-country  stations,  and  no  considerable  fresh  im- 
ports were  known  to  be  expected,  they  urged  the  importance  of  using  i-ailways  with 
regularity,  and  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  making  up  afterwards  for  even  a  for- 
night's  diminished  traflBc.     We  replied  that,  comparing  the  prices  on  June  5th  with 
those  for  21st  March,  no  very  serious  increase  was  perceptible.     Even  at  the  prices 
of  the  19th  instant,  more  than  1  lb.  of  grain  was  procurable  for  1  anna  everywhere 
except  at  Bellary,  and  under  the  new  scale,  more  was  procurable  everywhere  by  relief 
labourers  than  was  suflBcient  to  support  health  according  to  the  highest  estimates.     By 
returns  published  in  "  Gazette  of  India  "  importations  by  sea  were  certainly  falling  off 
somewhat,  but  then  the  shipments  from  Bengal  and  Burmah  had  increased  during  the 
last  tiiree  weeks,  and  the  Raichore  supply  was  well  maintained.     We  hold  that  the  rise 
of  prices  which  has  occurred  is  not  excessive,  and  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  that 
the  rates  are  keeping  up,  for  thereby  a  fair  inducement  is  offered  for  the  continued 
importation  of  food  by  private  trade.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  rise  may  cause  some 
increase  in  the  numbers  on  the  relief  works,  and  of  those  receiving  gratuitous  relief,  and 
may  so  augment  the  drain  of  the  public  Treasury.     But  we  believe  this  to  be  a  far  lesser 
evil  than  would  result  from  reversion  to  the  plan  of  purchasing  supplies  of  grain  by 
Government, — a  plan  likely  to  be  more  costly  and  less  efficient  than  that  of  leaving  th^ 
present  high  prices  to  attract  importation.     This  principle  was,  of  course,  liable  to  the 
modification  referred  to  in  paragraph  9  of  Sir  Richard  Temple's  instructions  of  the  l6th 
January  last,  in  the  case  of  remote  localities  where  private  trade  is  inactive.     In  such 
cases  the  best  course  appeared  to  be  for  the  Government  to  advertise  for  supplies,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  nearest  spots  where  there  are  facilities  for  importation,  and  to  give  relief 
to  those  who  need  it,  in  the  shape  of  cooked  food ;  but  the  measure  there  referred  to 
should  be  adopted  only  on  the  most  clear  aiid  urgent  grounds,  and  if  resorted  to,  should 
be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  practicable  publicity.     Despatch  also  states  that  question 
of  carrying  powers  on  railways  still  engages  attention  in  Revenue  and  Works  Depart- 
ments.    Engines  hired  by  Great  Indian  Peninsula  from  Baroda  Railway ;.  shelter  pro- 
vided for  grain  accumulated  at  numerous  stations ;  Wardha  Valley  Railway  kept  open. 
Despatch  forwards  letter  from  Bombay,  explaining  that  paucity  of  relief  labourers  on 
lower  scale,  to  which  Madras  referred  in  Despatch,  Number  38,  is  owing  to  works  orga- 
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nisation  obtaining  higher  tasks.  Letter  from  Doctor  Cunningham  also  sent,  regarding 
the  alleged  presence  of  famine,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  at  Madras.  Prospects  of 
season  generally  favourable ;  fair  general  rain  in  all  Bombay  distressed  districts,  except 
Kaladgi ;  in  Mysore,  showers,  but  more  required.  In  Madras,  light  rain  in  most  dis- 
tricts, but  deficient  monsoon  in  Kurnool  and  Cuddapah  apprehended.  Numbers  relieved 
are,  in  Madras,  836,000  on  works,  507,000  charitably.  In  Mysore,  57,000  on  works, 
111,000  charitably.  In  Bombay,  325,000  on  works,  173,000  charitably.  Temple 
tdegraphs  that  monsoon  has  not  yet  reached  Kaladgi,  favourable  elsewhere ;  prices 
slightly  rising,  fall  expected  when  grass  springs  up  and  sowing  completed;  imports, 
coast  small,  by  rail  steady  ;  general  position  still  improving ;  condition  of  people  good ; 
cattle  improving ;  causes  of  anxiety  passing  away. 


No.  60. 

No.  28.  of  1877. 

From  the  Government  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and 

Commerce,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Simla,  2nd  July  1877- 
We  enclose  for  your  Lordship's  information  copies  of  an  important  correspondence  Nob.  40,  (^(i^ 
which  has  taken  place  with  the  Madras  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  rise  of  prices  57. 
of  food-grains,  the  reduction  of  stocks,  and  the  consequent  pressure  upon  the  population 
of  the  distressed  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.     The  Madras  Government  repre- 
sented that  there  had  been  a  gradual  and  continuous  rise  of  prices  in  the  districts  generally, 
and  that  stocks  had  been  seriously  diminished  in  most  parts,  and  were  entirely  exhausted 
in  the  Nilgiris  and  some  portions  of  Salem,  Bellary,  and  Cuddapah.     They  also  stated 
that  stocks  at  the  ports  would  have  been  moved  inland  by  the  end  of  the  month,  that 
there  were  no  accumulations  at  up-country  stations,  and  that  no  considerable  fresh  imports 
by  sea  were  known  to  be  on  their  way.     Finally,  they  dwelt  on  the  importancjp  oi  the 
resources  of  the  railways  being  used  with  regularity,  and  the  impossibility  of  making  up 
at  a  later  date'  for  a  material  diminution,  even  of  a  fortnight's  duration,  in  the  grain 
traffic  inland. 

2.  These  representations  have  received  our  most  anxious  consideration.  Comparing  the 
prices  of  June  5th  with  those  of  March  31st,  liowever,  we  find  them  in  four  districts  to 
be  pretty  much  the  same  as  then,  and  in  eight  more  not  to  have  practically  increased 
above  one  seer  per  rupee.  Up  to  the  19th  instant  the  upward  tendency  is  still  apparent, 
but  even  on  tliat  date  a  man  could  still  procure  for  1  anna  everywhere,  except  in  Bellary, 
more  than  the  1  lb.  ration  which  has  been  found  in  Bombay  to  be  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health  under  moderate  labour,  while  in  seven  districts  that  sum  would  procure 
more  than  the  1^  lbs.  pound  ration  which  is  admitted  to  be  adequate  by  the  Madras 
authorities.  Labourers  on  the  relief  works  would,  under  the  new  scale  recently  adopted, 
be  able  to  get  considerably  more.  A  comparison  of  prices  in  Madras  with  those  prevail- 
ing in  Bombay  and  Mysore  moreover  was,  in  the  most  distressed  districts,  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  food-grains  frohi  beyond  the  Madras  Presidency,  it 
appeared  that  though  there  had  been  of  late  a  certain  falling  off  in  the  actual  imports  by 
sea,  the  shipments  from  Calcutta  and  Burma  had  improved  during  the  last  three  weeks, 

and  that  the  importations  vi4  Raichore  were  well  maintained.  * 

4.  Under  these  circumstances  we  considered  it  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  rise  of 
prices  which  had  taken  place  was  not  excessive,  and  was  on  the  whole  not  to  be  regretted 
m  view  of  the  inducements  thereby  held  out  for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  impor- 
tation by  means  of  private  trade.  And  we  were  of  opinion  that  the  increase  which  might 
occur  in  the  numbers  relieved  by  means  of  the  works  and  charitably,  was  a  lesser  evil  than 
that  which  would  be  created  by  any  return  to  the  policy  of  undertaking  the  supply  of 
grain  through  Government  agency.  The  only  exception  to  this  policy  of  non-interference 
was,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  case  of  remote  localities  which  private  trade  was  unable 
to  reach,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  paragraph  9  of  the  instructions  to  Sir  Richard 
Temple  of  January  l6th.  While  reminding  the  Madras  Government  of  this  exception, 
we  have  pointed  out  that  such  a  measure  as  the  supply  by  Government  of  the  localities 
indicated  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  on  the  most  clear  and  urgent  grounds, 
and  should  be  carried  out  by  means  of  advertisement  for  supplies  to  be  delivered  at 
the  nearest  points  to  which  there  are  facilities  for  importation,  and  with  the  fullest 
practicable  publicity.  We  have  made  our  decision  public  by  means  of  the  press  and  the 
"  Gazette  of  India." 
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5.  In  connexion  >yitj^.^e  red:uction  of  stocks  and  large  dema^id  for  food-grains  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  the  question,  of  tb?  carrying  powers  oi  the  various  railways  has  en- 
gaged  our  attention  in  tljie  Departfpf nts  both  of  Kevenue  and  Public  Works.  For  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  40  engines,  were  some  time  ago  ordered,  of  which  10 
have  arrived  and  will  shortly  be  ip  use  ;  others  have  also  been  procured  from  the  Bombay, 
Baroda,  and  C^itral  India  Railway,  which  is  enabled  by  the  commencement  of  the  mon- 
soon to  dispense  with  them.  The  additions  necessary  to  the  stock  of  the  East  Indian  and 
the  Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  Railways  are  under  consideration.  In  the  meantime,  repre- 
sentations fVom  the  Chief  Copimissipner  of  the  Central  Provinces  as  to  the  large  accumu- 
lations of  grain  at  Nagpore,,Katni,  and  various  other  places  have  resulted  in  the  provi- 
sion of  temporary  shelter  at  numerous  stations.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made,  on 
the  representation  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the  local  traders,  to  keep  the  Wurdah 
Valley  State  Railway  open  during  the  monsoon,  in  order  to  remove  the  large  quantity  of 
grain  now  lying  and  expected  to  arrive  at  Hipgnnghat.  Upon  the  whole,  while  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  trade  should  have  received  any  check,  and  prices  in  the  distressed  dis- 
tricts should  have  been  raised  through  the  limited  powers  of  the  railways,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  On  the  bne  hand,  that  all  existing  resources  have  been  fully  utilised,  and  on  the 

'  other,  that  trade  will  have  received  an  important  stimulus  and  a  direction  into  new  chan- 
nels through  which  it  may  be  expected  hereafter  to  flow. 

6.  We  do  not  propose,  for  the  present,  to  offer  any  further  remarks  upon  the  increase 
lately  made  by  the  Government  of  Madras  to  the  wages  of  labourers  on  relief  works,  as 
we  have  not  yet  satisfied  ourselves  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  measure  has 
altered  the  wages  at  the  time  actually  in  force,  or  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  deemed 
to  be  necessary.     We  enclose,  however,  for  your  Lordship's  information,  a  copy  of  a 

No.  38.  letter  from  the  Government  of  Bombay,,  on  the  subject  of  the  allusion  made  bv  the 

Government  of  Madras  in  their  Despatch  to  your  Lordship,  No.  38,  dated  the  2ath  of 
May,  to  the  scale  in  force  in  the  former  Presiaency.  The  remarks  in  this  letter  regard- 
ing piece-work  have  our  full  concurrence,  and  have  been  lately  communicated  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore  with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  piece-work  in  that 
Province. 

No.  44.  7.  In  continuation  of  paragraphs  5  and  6  of  our  Despatch  No.  26,  dated  the  11th 

ultimo,  we  enclose  copy  of  a  report  from  Dr.  D.  D.  Cunningham,  the  Special  Asistant  to 
the  Sanitary  Comimssioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  regarding  his  preliminary 
investigations  at  Madras  into  the  nature  of  the  so-called  "famine  diarrhoea "  and 
"  famine  dvsentery  '*  lately  prevalent  there.  While  unable  to  discover  any  forms  of 
fever  which  could  in  any  way  be  ascribed  to  want.  Dr.  Cunningham  considers  the 
existence  of  morbid  conditions  which  may  be  termed  *' famine  diarrhoea'*  and  "famine 
dysentery  "  to  be  established.  He  adds  that  "  where  once  the  complex  structures  of 
"  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  have  been  so  seriously  affected  by  degenerative 
"  changes  dependent  on  insufficient  nourishment,  they  cannot  be  renewed,  and  no  diet, 
"  however  careful  and  generous  it  be,  can  be  of  any  avail  when  once  the  means  by 
"  which  alone  it  can  be  appropriated  to  the  necessities  of  the  body  have  been 
"  destroyed.'* 

Nos.  8, 13,         8.  We  would  invite  your  Lordship's  attention  to  two  decisions  with  reference  to  the 
33.  method  of  dealing  with  charges  incurred  for  famine  relief,  of  which  copies  are  enclosed. 

In  one,  it  has  been  distinctly  affirmed,  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance  from  the  Government 
of  Bombay  to  a  previous  order  of  the  Financial  Department,  that  a  Local  Govemn 
ment  must  exhaust  its  entire  resources,  provincial  and  local,  in  contending  against  the 
calamity  of  famine  before  Imperial  aid  can  be  afforded,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Imperial  Government  will,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  emergency,  make  such  a  contribution 
as  may  suffice  to  secure  the. Local  Government  from  actual  insolvency.  The  second 
No.  41.  decision  is  to  the  effect  that  aU  outlay  on  Public  Works  executed  for  relief  purposes  shall 

be  in  the  first  instance  debited  in  the  Public  Works  accounts  to  a  suspense  head  of 
account,  tenned  *'  famine  relief,"  and  that  of  the  whole  sum  thus  recorded,  the  portion 
which  represents  the  value  of  the  work  done,  at  normal  rates,  shall  be  ultimately 
recorded  under  the  head  "  Public  Works,**  the  remainder  being  transferred  to  the  head 
**  limine  relief." 

9.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  prospects  of  the  season  continue  favour- 
able. Fair  general  rain  has  fallen  in  all  distressed  districts  of  Bombay  except  Kaladgi. 
In  Mysore  showers  have  been  pretty  general  in  the  plains,  but  more  rain  is  to  be 
desired.  In  Madras  showers,  and  in  some  taluks  a  fair  rainfall,  are  reported  fix)m 
almost  all  districts,  which  are  probably  sufficient,  considering  what  has  fallen  already,  to 
meet  the  present  wants  of  most  tracts.     Apprehensions  of  an  imfavourable  monsoon  in 
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Kurnool  and  thiddapah  are/however/entertained.     Ilie  ri^mbe^        rpceipt  of  relief  are 

as  follows: —  .  ;       ..  ...      * 

T    T^  ,  J  836,3^9  on  relief  works, 

in  Madras  -  -  •  1507,433  chariS^^ 

,    j^  J  56,781' on  relief  works. 

In  Mysore  -  -  .  V  j  j^  g^jg  charitably  relieved. 

J    Ti     u  J  324,491  on  relief  works. 

In  Bombay  -  -  - 1  j^g  372  charitably  reUeved. 

We  have,  ^. 
(Signed)        LYTTON. 

F.  R  HAINES. 

E.  C.  BAYLEY. 

ALEX.  J.  ARBUTHNOT. 

A.  CLARKE. 

J.  STRACHEY. 

E.  B.  JOHNSON. 

WHITNEY  STOKES. 


No.  61.  Encl.  in 

No.  3,454—69  G.,  dated  Bangalore,  2nd  July  1877.  ^'''  ^^' 

From  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Combussioner  of  Mysore  to  the 
Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Indu. 

I  am  desired  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  504,  of  the  8th  ultimo,  in  No.  34. 
which,  after  setting  forth  certain  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  a  review  of  the  figures 
supplied  in  the  special  femine  reports  fiimished  from  this  office,  you  remark  that  the 
apparently  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  at  the  present  juncture  "  of  the  prevailing  distress 
**  m  this  Province,  demands  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
"  made  by  means  of  specially  deputed  officers,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  ensuring  on  the 
"  one  hand  that  all  that  can  work  shall  be  forced  to  do  so,  and  on  the  other,  that 
"  charitable  relief  may  reach  all  who  are  really  in  need  of  it  without  too  great  con- 
"  centration  of  recipients  and  its  concomitant  evils  and  abuses.*' 

2.  It  may  be  convenient,  Mr.  Saunders  considers,  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  be  furnished  with  a  brief  resum6  of  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
supervise  and  control  the  administration  of  relief. 

3.  In  the  Nundydroog  division,  comprising  the  three  districts  of  Bangalore,  Tumkur, 
and  Kolar,  the  Deputy  Commissioners  have  been  generally  relieved  of  the  heavier 
portion  of  their  magisterial  duties,  and  divested  temporarily  of  the  powers  they  have 
exercised  in  disposing  of  sessions  ca^es  of  a  certain  class  under  section  36  of  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code,  thus  setting  them  free  for  bestowing  greater  attention  to  purely  ad- 
ministrative work.  Up  to  the  10th  June  last,  the  Civil  courts  having  been  kept  closed 
as  long  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  the  Deputy  Comihissioners  were  aided  by  the 
Judicial  Assistant  Commissioners  and  Munsiffs  and  their  establishments,  in  superin- 
tending famine  relief  operations,  and  the  services  of  these  officials  are  still  retained  for 
these  duties  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  work  of  their  courts.  In  Bangalore  itself, 
where  several  large  relief  camps  or  kitchens  have  been  established,  owing  to  the  large 
influx  of  people  to  thi»  centre,  their  mper vision  has  been  vested  in  a  Central  Executive 
Relief  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Judicial  Commissioner,  is  President.  In 
the  Bangalore  district  proper,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  is  aided  by  his  several  assistants, 
6ne  of  whom  is  a  European  officer.  In  the  Kolar  district,  the  Deputy  Commissioner's 
hands  have  been  strengthened  by  the  deputation  of  an  additional  Assistant  Commissioner, 
and  the  Munsiffs  who  are  zealous  and  able  officers  are  still  able  to  afford  him  their 
assistance.  In  the  Tumkur  district,  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  efforts  have  been  ably 
seconded  by  two  European  officers  temporarily  transferred  from  the  Mysore  Revenue 
Survey. 

4.  In  the  Ashtagram  division,  the  local  distress  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  parts  of 
one  district,  Hassan,  and  to  several  taluks  of  the  Mysore  district.  The  Commissioner, 
Colonel  Hay,  by  constant  visits  to  all  parts  of  his  division,  has  been  able  with  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  the  district  officers  to  cope  with  requirements  in  that  division 
without  further  aid;  but  while  the  distress  has  been  comparatively  restricted  in  this 
division,  the  difficulty  of  dealiiig'with  it  has  l>een  aggravated  l&y  the  migration,  through 
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the  Mysore  and  Hassan  districts  of  large  bodies  of  labourers  with  their  families  who 
were  tempted  by  the  prospects  and  expectation  of  finding  both  employment  for  them- 
selves and  pastm-age  for  their  cattle  in  the  hill  districts  of  the  Wynaad,  Coorg,  and 
Manjarabad.  As  the  Government  are  aware,  the  supply  of  labour  in  those  districts  is 
almost  wholly  obtained  in  ordinary  years  from  this  Province,  and  though  efforts  have 
been  made  to  arrest  the  stream,  and  prevent  the  movement  in  that  direction  of  persons 
who  were  not  under  engagemgnts  to  work  on  the  estates,  or  who  were  physically  unfit  for 
such  employment,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  eflfect  this  object  as  effectuallv  as 
could  be  wished.  To  aid  the  Commissioner,  the  services  of  two  European  oflScers  of  the 
Mysore  Revenue  Survey  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  more  recentl}^  Captain 
Clerk  in  charge  of  the  Coorg  Survey  (which  is  now  in  recess)  has  been  deputea  for 
special  work  under  Colonel  Hay's  orders. 

5.  In  the  Nagar  division  the  Chitaldroog  district  alone  is  wholly  affected  ;  the  Kadur 
Shimoga  districts  being  only  partially  so*  In  the  Chitaldroog  district  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner has  been  aided  for  several  months  past  by  a  European  officer  of  the  Mysore 
Revenue  Survey,  and  in  the  Shimoga  district  the  Deputy  Commissioner  has  the  assis- 

•  tance  of  two  European  Assistants,  in  addition  to  his   ordinary  complement  of  Native 
Assistants. 

6.  The  Chief  Commissioner  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  means  taken  as  above  shown 
to  supplement  the  agencies  at  the  disposal  of  the  divisional  and  district  officers,  without 
looking  for  aid  outside  the  administration,  have  been  and  are  on  the  whole  adequate  to  the 
purpose  in  view,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  energies  of  all.  these  officers  have  been 
severely  strained,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  strenuous  and  hearty  exertions  of  all  concerned 
that  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend  have  been,  as  Mr.  Saunders 
hopes,  so  far  successfully  grappled  with. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  however,  that  there  are  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
the  Bangalore  district  which  have  occasioned  the  Chief  Commissioner  some  anxiety. 
The  disproportionate  number  of  persons  who  are  being  gratuitously  fed  in  this  district 
as  well  as  the  large  expenditure  incurred  both  under  this  head  and  on  relief  works,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  explained  by 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  that  the  inducements  which  have  naturally  attracted  the  people 
to  flock  into  Bangalore,  populated  as  it  is  by  wealthy  natives  as  well  as  by  a  large  body 
of  European  residents,  have  led  to  a  large  number  of  distressed  persons  being  thrown  upon 
the  relief  kitxjhens  in  the  district,  but  this  reason  does  not  sufficiently  explain  why  such 
considerable  numbers,  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  district,  have  had  recourse  to  the 
charity  of  Government ;  and  inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot  to  elucidate  the  point.  The 
matter  is  viewed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  as  important  also  in  so  far  as  it  appears  that 
while  the  ratio  of  those  gratuitously  fed  to  the  total  population  is  as  1  to  53  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  (the  affected  districts),  and  as  1  to  58  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  ratio  is 
as  1  to  46  in  Mysore.  But  if  the  figures  relating  to  the  Bangalore  district  (not  including 
those  of  the  Bangalore  Municipality)  as  taken  from  the  special  famine  report  No.  19,*  ^ 
•  For  the  week  ending  16th  June  1877.  eliminated,  the  proportion  of  gratuitously  fed  to 

"  population  m  this  Province  is  as  1  to  58,  being 

precisely  equivalent  to  that  prevailing  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

8.  On  the  subject  of  the  method  adopted  in  respect  of  affording  the  distressed  people 
employment  on  relief  works,  the  Chief  Uommissioner  conceives  that  a  brief  explanation 
may  be  desirable,  with  reference  to  the  remarks  made  in  paragraph  8  of  your  letter  under 
reference.  The  course  followed  in  this  Province  has  been  to  provide  such  works  as  far 
as  possible  within  easy  reach  of  the  homes  of  the  people,  in  those  localities  where  the 
distress  has  been  most  felt.  A  reduced  task  work  was  exacted  in  respect  of  all  who  were 
not  sufficiently  able-bodied  to  undertake  employment  on  works  in  progress  under  the 
Public  Works  Department.  In  this  manner,  numerous  petty  works,  such  as  sinking  or 
deepening  wells,  excavating  silt  from  tank  beds,  have  been  opened  and  carried  out  from  funds 
assigned  to  some  extent  from  local  funds,  but  chiefly  from  famine  grants.  Road  projects 
have  been  taken  up  to  some  extent,  but  in  a  Province  so  largely  intersected  by  roads 
already,  an  objection  has  been  felt  to  prosecuting  works  of  this  kind  too  actively,  with  the 
certainty  of  imposing  an  undue  burden  on  the  district  funds  in  their  maintenance  hereafter. 
As  a  circumstance  bearing  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  needful  to  state  also  that,  in  a  large 
number  of  the  relief  camps — certainly  in  all  those  where  the  numbers  being  gratuitously 
fed  are  large — flight  work  is  provided  for  those  inmates  who  are  capt^ble  of  it,  by  employ- 
ing them  in  collecting  and  breaking  road  metal,  gravel,  and  in  other  ways.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement  is  that  useful  work  is  provided  under  more  efKcient  supervision 
than  it  is  always  practicable  to  secure  for  petty  and  scattered  relief  works. 
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No.  62. 

Telegram,  dated  6th  July  1877. 

From  GrovERNOR  OP  Bombay  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

No  rain  of  consequence  since  last  telegram.  Situation  not  improved.  Prices  of  grain 
high.  Still  numbers  on  relief  works  decreasing,  and  agriculture  progressing  in  all  dis- 
tr^sed  districts  save  Kaladgi,  regarding  which  anxiety  felt.  Monsoon  not  yet  begun 
in  Guzerat,  nor  in  Nizam's  Deccan,  nor  in  neighbouring  parts  of  Madras,  all  which 
slightly  aggravates  Bombay  position. 


No.  63.  End.  in 

No.  79 
Telegram,  dated  6th  July  1877. 

From  Revenue  Additional  Secretary,  Simla,  to  Revenue  Additional  Secretary, 

Madras. 

Governor-General  in  Council  considers  it  of  utmost  importance  in  order  to  give  con- 
fidence to  merchants,  and  prevent  discontinuance  of  shipments,  that  all  procurable  infor- 
mation regarding  stocks,  consumption,  and  growing  crops  should  be  made  public.  His 
Excellency  therefore  requests  Madras  Government  will  obtain  as  soon  as  possible  and 
publish  in  "  Government  Gazette,**  as  regards  each  distressed  district  or  smaller  convenient 
division,  first,  anything  known  about  quantity  of  local  stocks ;  secoiuHy,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  grain ;  thirdly,  the  estimated  daily  consumption  of  food  grain  by  the  popu- 
lation dependent  on  each  principal  market ;  fourthly,  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops 
of  food  grains.  Similar  mformation  should  be  published  fortnightly  in  fixture,  and  as 
crops  reach  maturity  their  probable  out-turn  should  be  given  as  far  it  can  be  roughly 
estimated. 


No.  64.  End.  in 

No.  79. 
Telegram,  dated  7th  July  1877. 

From  Revenue  Additional  Secretary,  Simla,  to  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Comaierce, 

Calcutta. 

Governor-General  in  Council  thanks  chamber  for  valuable  letter  of  29th  ultimo,  and 
will  gladly  afford  all  information  procurable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  ascertain- 
ment of  existing  stocks  and  estimate  of  out-turn  of  growing  crops  on  vast  areas  is  most 
diflBcult.  Government  of  Madras  have  been  requested  to  ascertain  and  publish  in 
"  Madras  Government  Gazette,"  as  regards  each  distressed  district,  first,  anythmg  known 
about  quantity  of  local  stocks ;  secondly,  the  imports  and  exports  of  grain ;  thirdly,  the 
estimated  daily  consumption  of  food  grain  by  the  population  dependent  on  each  principal 
market ;  fourthly,  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops  of  food  grains.  Madras  Govern- 
ment have  also  been  told  that  similar  information  should  be  published  fortnightly  in 
future,  and  as  crops  reach  maturity  their  probable  out-turn  should  be  given  as  far  as  it 
can  be  roughly  estimated.  Chief  Commissioner,  Mysore,  has  been  similarly  requested. 
Government  India  consider  that  importations  on  a  large  scale  into  the  Madras  Presidency 
may  be  expected  to  last  until  the  reaping  of  the  new  harvest,  that  is,  September  and 
October,  and  that  if  the  harvest  be  good  they  will  then  probably  return  by  December  to 
their  normal  average. 

No.  65.  End.  in 

No.  79. 
No.  685,  dated  Simla,  the  7th  July  1877- 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary  to  the 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  post  copy  of  a 
telegram  addressed  to  you  yesterday,  which  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  trusts  will  meet  the  wishes  and  suggestions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  am  directed  to  add  that  his  Excellency  in  Council  feels  considerable  doubts  whether 
district  officers  generally  have  as  good  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  stocks,  and  of 
estimating  probable  out-turn  of  crops  as  are  possessed  by  the  up-country  agents  of  mer- 
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cantile  firms  deeply  interested  in  the  issue,  and  having  access  to  many  private  sources  of 
communication.  In  the  case  of  district  officers  in  the  distressed  districts  of  Madras  the 
difficulty  will  be  enhanced  by  the  multifarious  and  onerous  duties  now  falling  upon 
them. 


No.  66- 

Telegram,  dated  8th  July  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


No  despatch  this  week.  Prospects  scarcely  so  favourable  in  Madras :  no  rain  in 
Salem,  Trichinopoly,  Madura;  fair  in  parts  of  Bellary,  Kistna,  Tinnevelly,  Coimbatore; 
very  slight  elsewhere.  In  Mysore  no  rain ;  standing  crops  beginning  to  suffer.  In 
Bombay,  rain  still  insufficient  in  Kaladgi  and  extreme  east,  where  young  crops  withering. 
Elsewhere  in  Bombay  crops  good  and  agriculture  spreading.  Number  relieved, — hi 
Madras,  850,000  on  works  ;  537,000  charitably.  In  Mysore,  52,000  on  works;  1X6,000 
charitably.  In  Bombay,  297,000  on  works;  173,000  charitably.  Temple  telegraphs 
thus : — **  Prices  still  slightly  rising,  specially  in  Kaladgi,  where  imports  are  checked  by 
"  the  employment  of  cattle  on  agriculture ;  imports  of  grain  by  steamer  to  coast  con- 
"  siderable,  by  rail  steady.  Condition  of  people  good ;  cattle  improving.  General 
"  improvement  continues,  and  would  be  greater  if  monsoon  were  more  steady,  and  rain- 
"  fall  extended  better  eastward.  Nearly  100,000  persons  voluntarily  left  works  last 
"  three  weeks."  We  anticipate  from  Bombay  reports  possible  saving  of  40  lakhs  on 
estimate  for  that  Presidency. 


End.  in  No.  67- 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  (Local),  No.  190  P.,  dated  8th  July  1877. 

Resolution. — His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  issue  the  follow- 
ing orders  for  the  guidance  of  the  Collector  and  of  the  Executive  Engineer  in  the 
Kaladtji  CoUectorate.  If  rain  should  not  have  fallen,  or  if  from  appearances  it  is  not 
immediately  expected  when  these  orders  are  received,  and  if  the  ])rice  of  staple  gram  is 
dearer  than  a  rupee  for  9  lbs.,  then  wherever  such  prices  may  prevail,  an  equivalent  for 
the  Sunday's  wage  should  l>e  allowed,  both  on  Public  Works  Department  and  Civil 
agency  relief  works,  by  adding  an  increment  to  the  week  days'  wages. 

2.  Should  raiu  continue  to  hold  off,  the  Collector  should  be  careful  not  to  turn  away 
people  off  the  works  who  are  not  actually  wanted  for  agriculture.  He  should  also  secure 
that  facilities  are  given  for  taking  people  on  to  relief  works,  and  that  the  machinery  for 
village  inspection  is  maintained  in  its  mil  est  vigour,  so  that  all  people  who  are  falling 
deeper  into  want  may  be  brought  before  Relief  Officers ;  the  Collector  should  be  in- 
formed that  he  will  be  held  absolutely  answerable  in  this  respect,  and  his  attention 
should  again  be  drawn  to  Government  Resolution  No.  260  E. — 852,  Local,  dated  l6th 
April  1877. 

3.  As  an  example  of  the  increment  to  be  paid  under  these  orders,  the  following  is 
given,  the  price  oi  grain  being  assumed  to  be  8  lbs.  per  rupee  : — 

On  Public  Works  Department  Works. 

Pay  per  working  day, 
aooording  to  the  table 
accompanying  Government  Increment  as  ordered,  riv,f„i  -^„  ^« 

nerolution  No.  268  C.W.  being  one-sixth  wnrf^iS?^ 

-1088.  Local,  of  18th  of  the  daily  pay.  working  day. 

December  1876. 

Man  -  -      3    6      -  -  -06-  -       3     6* 

Woman        -  -26-  -  -05-  -2  11 

^  .  ,         ,       J  r  1     6     or   2  annas  at      0    3  or4  pies  at  the  1     9  or  2  a.  4  p.  at  the!  Meanorthete 

Boy  or  girl  employed  I      ^^^  disccction  of  the  discretion  of  the         discretion    of   die  l^JSib^Jaifc 

upon  tne  worlds     -  j^     directing  officer.  directing  officer.  directing  officer.     }  ^^^^ 

On  Civil  Agency  Works. 

Man  -  -       2    6       -  -,         -      0     6       -  -      2  11 

Woman        -  -23-  -  -044-  -2     71 

T»  .  ,         1      J  f  1     3   or  1  a.  6  p.  at      0    2ior3piesatthe  1     6t  or  la.  9p.atthe1    ^  ^.  ^ 

Boy  or  girl  employed  J      ^^^  discretion  of  the  discretion  of  the  discretion  of  the  \  ^^t 

upon  tne  works    -  |^     directing  officer.  directing  officer.  directing  officer.    J  berebegiTen. 
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No.  68. 

No.  2271 A-228A,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  10th  July  1877. 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  Government  of  Madras  to  the  Additional  Secretary 

TO  THE  Government  of  India. 

With  reference  to  your  telegram  of  the  22nd  ultimo,  requesting  that  a  complete  set 
of  death  returns  for  all  distressed  districts,  from  July  1876  up  to  the  latest  date  of 
receipt  in  each  case,  may  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  possible,  I  am  directed  to  forward 
the  enclosed  statement  received  from  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  giving  the  required 
information  up  to  the  end  of  April  last. 


End.  in 
No.  288 


Return  showing  the  Deaths  in  the  Distressed  Districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  from 

July  1876  to  April  1877. 


Population. 

Diseases. 

1876. 

1877. 

Districts. 

•^ 

B 

u 

1 

o 

1 

1 

i" 

s 
S 

4> 

1 

^ 

< 

i» 

o 

^ 

^ 

^ 

1        ^ 

J53 

< 

Cholera   -            -            - 

357 

533 

638 

465 

997 

3,884 

8,816 

4,802 

1,556 

545 

Small-pox 

18 

6 

34 

17 

38 

102 

399 

491 

482 

513 

Fevers     -            -            - 

716 

626 

745 

735 

959 

912 

897 

926 

794 

773 

Ndlore      . 

1,376,811  J 

Bowel  oompiaints 

56 

41 

44 

86 

31 

52 

118 

77 

70 

85 

^ 

Other  causes 

Total- 
Cholera   -           -           - 

554 

517 

578 

564 

635 

694 

912 

1,056 

737 

902 

1,701 

1,723 

2,039 

1,817 

2,660 

5,644 

11,142 

7,352 

3,639 

2,768 

231 

240 

61 

30 

98 

464 

1,635 

1,140 

650 

465 

Small-pox 

35 

37 

36 

28 

10 

67 

200 

893 

1,738 

1,441 

Fevers     -            -            - 

144 

150 

219 

218 

204 

245 

313 

402 

552 

445 

Madras      - 

397,552 -{ 

Bowel  complaints 

166 

202 

180 

151 

151 

452 

713 

966 

1,030 

843 

- 

Other  causes 
Total  - 

Cholera  -            -            - 

645 

701 

643 

736 

702 

806 

882 

1,000 

1,054 

884 

.1,220 

1,380 

1,137 

1,168 

1,165 

2,034 

*3,743 

4,401 

5,024 

4,078 

182 

177 

110 

56 

60 

191 

1,275 

413 

266 

154 

' 

Small-pox 

27 

33 

32 

24 

30 

71 

16& 

309 

719 

693 

Fevers     -            -            - 

505 

488 

483 

480 

494 

651 

759 

641 

739 

586 

Chinglepnt  - 

988,184    -{ 

Bowel  complaints 

655 

404 

237 

144 

286 

806 

2,455 

1,439 

929 

520 

^ 

Other  causes 
Total 

Cholera   -            -            - 

869 

806 

772 

745 

882 

1,146 

1,440 

1,549 

1,483 

1,037 

2,238 

1,908 

1,634 

1,449 

1,752 

2,865 

6,094 

4,851 

4,136 

2,909 

21 

63 

46 

140 

701 

1,680 

914 

1,069 

1,075 

Small-pox 

129 

123 

146 

127 

133 

198 

295 

289 

432 

840 

Fevers     -            -            - 

905 

809 

819 

823 

855 

982 

909 

654 

705 

711 

Madnra 

1,328,231    - 

Bowel  complaints 

164 

134 

134 

126 

120 

136 

147 

110 

149 

158 

- 

Other  caus^ 
Total 

Cholera  -            -            - 

985 

662 

698 

743 

727 

844 

727 

613 

675 

722 

1,904 

1,728 

1,860 

1,865 

1,975 

2,861 

8,768 

2,680 

8,030 

3,006 

1,211 

423 

169 

38 

876 

6,042 

1,989 

1,463 

2,008 

1,717 

Small-pox 

81 

25 

26 

27 

46 

121 

181 

34^ 

468 

342 

Fevers     -            -            - 

1,278 

1,278 

1,212 

1,194 

1,698 

8,551 

2,571 

1,876 

2,176 

2,600 

Knmool 

959,640  J 

Bowel  complaints 

63 

75 

51 

29 

58 

80 

74 

76 

98 

96 

"■ 

Other  causes 
Total 

Cholera  -           -            - 

837 

592 

816 

247 

379 

2,068 

1,438 

1,483 

377 

509 

3,465 

2,393 

1,774 

1,535 

3,057 

11,862 

6,253 

5,247 

5,127 

5,264 

1,520 

1,232 

1,102 

540 

970 

3,777 

9,924 

8,216 

3,561 

2,235 

Smallpox 

107 

76 

67 

91 

106 

188 

371 

422 

714 

776 

Fevers     -            -            - 

1,416 

1,480 

1,578 

1,493 

1,726 

fi,038 

2,314 

2,109 

2,658 

2,770 

Caddapah    - 

1,351,194-! 

Bowel  complaints 

53 

70 

64 

57 

62 

104 

141 

153 

105 

140 

L 

Other  causes 
Total 

Cholera  ^ 

406 

434 

417 

386 

434 

505 

610 

531 

647 

681 

- 

3,502 

3,292 

3,228 

2,567 

3,298 

6,612 

13,360 

11,431 

7,685 

6,602 

1,970 

1,010 

335 

166 

1,341 

2,858 

4,191 

6,953 

6,945 

3,415 

Small-pox 

105 

96 

98 

89 

193 

380 

500 

897 

1,209 

856 

Fevers     -            -            - 

705 

749 

730 

724 

799 

980 

1,163 

1,225 

1,397 

1,314 

Bellaiy 

1,668,006  J 

Bowel  complaints 

172 

157 

144 

113 

216 

234 

251 

334 

380 

296 

- 

Other  causes 
Total 

2,453 

2,442 

2,289 

2,004 

2,374 

2,988 

3,256 

3,556 

4,075 

4,159 

5,405 

4,454 

3,566 

8,096 

4,923 

7,440 

9,361 

12,965 

14,006 

10,040 

*  316  cases  from  Monegar  Camp  are  not  included,  as  no  particulars  were  received. 
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Return 

showing  the  Dea.ths  in  the  Distressed  Districts  of  the  Madras 

\  Presidency— cont. 

Population. 

DiseaBes. 

1876. 

1877. 

DiBtricts. 

i 

1 

i 

i 

t 

^ 

k» 

1 

1 

P 

1 

4 

^ 

t 

i 

c2 

I 

1 

^ 

Si 

t 

1 

0. 
< 

r 

Cholera  - 

1,375 

594 

214 

688 

853 

2,471 

9,605 

8,432 

5,657 

2,781 

Small-pox 

36 

15 

27 

45 

75 

135 

227 

218 

250 

306 

Fevers     -            -           - 

1,429 

1,467 

1,359 

1,228 

1,291 

1,600 

1,680 

1,593 

1,591 

1,623 

North  Arcot 

2,015,278. 

Bowel  complaints 

143 

127 

124 

87 

128 

166 

202 

172 

178 

158 

- 

Other  causes 
Total 

Cholera  -           - 

1,825 

1,374 

1,243 

1,202 

1,389 

1,674 

1,972 

1,759 

1,946 

1,664 

4,808 

3,577 

2,967 

3,245 

3,736 

6,046 

13,686 

12,169 

9,622 

6,477 

411 

293 

152 

124 

903 

3,928 

6,788 

7,158 

8,528 

6,875 

Small-pox 

48 

24 

28 

29 

34 

44 

82 

108 

171 

276 

Fevers     • 

1,449 

1,316 

1,254 

1,239 

1,284 

1,588 

1,588 

1,493 

2,043 

2,091 

Salem 

1,966,995  J 

Bowel  complaints 

113 

129 

88 

97 

129 

141 

180 

169 

191 

297 

- 

Other  causes 

Total 

Cholera  -            -            - 

1,224 

1,077 

1,141 

1,072 

1,157 

1,387 

1,620 

1,488 

2,019 

2^,424 

3,245 

2,839 

2,658 

2,561 

8,507 

7,088 

10,258 

10,416 

12,947 

11,968 

119 

73' 

22 

9 

821 

2,157 

8,032 

8,990 

8,093 

8,926 

Small- pox 

9 

12 

13 

16 

16 

.     25 

58 

80 

108 

79 

Fevers     -            -            - 

931 

897 

901 

915 

973 

974 

865 

769 

945 

922 

Coimbatore  - 

1,763,274^ 

Bowel  complaints 

218 

189 

204 

225 

174 

187 

231 

173 

187 

276 

' 

Other  causes 

Total 

812 

829 

842 

854 

837 

980 

831 

828 

784 

826 

2,089 

2,000 

1,982 

2,019 

2,321 

4,328 

5,017 

5,885 

5,112 

6,029 

No.  69. 

Telegram,  dated  12th  Julj  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Madras  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 

South-west  monsoon  so  far  very  inadequate  over  wide  area  causing  great  increase 
distress.  Recently  sown  crops  in  many  districts  reported  withering.  Prices  still  tending 
upwards. 


End.  in 
No.  79. 


No.  70. 

Telegram,  dated  12th  July  1877. 

From  Revenue  Secretary,  Madras,  to  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 

India. 

Your  telegram  of  6th.  All  possible  reliable  information  will  be  published  as  requested ; 
prices,  imports,  and  movements  of  grain  are  communicated  to  press.  Information  as  to 
stocks  in  districts  too  unreliable  to  publish  authoritatively  ;  any  actual  shortness  of  stock 
has  been  communicated  to  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


j  No.  71. 

Telegram,  dated  13th  July  1877. 
From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 
Bad  accounts  of  weather  and  prices  from  Madras.     Have  you  any  information  ? 
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No.  72- 

Telegram,  dated  the  13th  July  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

No  material  improvement  since  last  telegram.  Monsoon  still  suspended,  causmg 
anxiety.     Prices  rising  generally,  in  some  parts  expensively  dear,  aggravating  distress. 

Partial  rain  has  fallen  in  eastern  tracts  of  Deccan.  Numbers  on  relief  works  still 
decreasing,  but  increasing  on  gratuitous  relief  in  many  places.  Importation  of  grain 
maintained  well.  Human  labour  employed  carrying  grain,  cattle  being  engaged  for 
agriculture. 


No.   73.  End.  in 

No.  79. 
No.  600,  dated  Simla,  .13th  July  1877. 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Chief  Commis- 

sioNER  OF  Mysore. 

With  reference  to  your  Secretary's  letter.  No.  3,454-69G.,  dated  the  2nd  mstant,  which 
has  been  laid  before  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  I  am  directed  to 
point  out  that  no  explanation  has  been  afforded  on  the  subject  of  paragraphs  4  and  5  of 
my  letter  No.  504  of  the  8th  ultimo  as  to  the  amounts  sanctioned  and  those  expended,  or 
on  the  first  and  second  points  noticed  in  paragraph  7. 


No.   74.  End.  in 

No.  598,  dated  Simla,  the  13th  July  1877- 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Chief  Commis* 

SIONER  OF  Mysore. 

With  reference  to  your  famine  report  for  the  week  ending  23rd  June,  I  am  directed  to 
state  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council  has  observed  with  surprise 
that  a  system  so  unsuited  to  famine  times  as  paying  coolies  only  once  in  15  days  exists 
in  the  Province  of  Mysore,  and  has  continued  so  long  without  attracting  notice.  This 
practice  alone  would  go  far  to  account  for.  the  small  numbers  on  works  under  Public 
Works  agency  and  for  the  eventual  swelling  of  the  numbers  in  need  of  charitable  relief. 
His  Excelleucy  in  Council  desires  that  bi-weekly,  and  where  distress  is  extreme,  daily 
payment  may  be  substituted  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  attention  of  the  Madras  Government  has  been  invited  to  the  remarks  in  para- 
graph  7  regarding  the  arrangements  of  the  railway  company  in  favour  of  certain  mer- 
chants. 

3.  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council  also  observes  that  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Ashtagram  Division  for  the  month  ending  15th  May  was  not 
despatched  till  the  26th  idem,  dealt  with  until  12th  June,  or  forwarded  to  the  Government 
of  India  till  30th  June,  and  considers  that  all  famine  matters  should  be  disposed  of  with 
the  utmost  promptitude. 


No.  75.  End.  in 

No.  79. 
Telegram,  dated  13th  July  1877. 

From  the  ADomoNAL  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Simla,  to  the  Revenue 

Secretary,  Madras. 

Your  telegram  of  12th  very  satisfactory.     Publication  in  Gazette  in  addition  to  com- 
mimication  to  press  and  Chamber  desirable  for  information  of  Bengal  and  elsewhere. 
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No.  76.  End.  in 

Dated  Calcutta,  14th  July  1877.  ^""^  ^^' 

From  the  Secretary  to  Bengal  Chamber  of  Cobimerce  to  the  Additional  Secretary 

TO  the  Government  of  India. 

The  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  desire  me  to  convey  their  respectful 
acknowledgment  of  the  reply  which  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
was  pleased  to  transmit  by  telegraph  on  the  6th  instant  to  their  representation  of  29th 
of  last  month,  and  to  state  that  the  full  information  therein  communicated  will  serve  in  a 
very  great  measure  to  guide  the  operations  of  merchants  who  may  be  interested  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  famine  districts  of  Madras. 

The  Committee  also  desire  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  No.  585,  of  7th  instant. 
They  are  quite  sensible  of  the  diflRculties  in  the  way  of  officers  in  those  districts,  and 
would  not  desire  to  burden  them  with  superadded  laborious  service ;  and  probably  the 
enterprise  and  industry  of  merchants  will  enable  them  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the 
information  which  the  district  officers  would,  no  doubt,  have  cheerfully  obtained  had 
their  present  duties  been  less  pressing. 

The  Committee  further  desire  me  to  say  that,  with  the  view  to  the  largest  publicity 
being  given  to  the  reply  with  which  they  have  been  honoured,  they  have  requested  the 
daily  papers  to  publish  the  correspondence. 


No.  n. 

Telegram,  dated  15th  July  1877. 

From  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Your  telegram  of  13th.  Prospects  of  season  continue  unfavourable.  Situation 
undpubtedly  critical  in  Madras.  Jfo  rain  last  week,  except  slight  showers  in  parts 
Bellary  and  some  southern  districts.  Recently  sown  crops  withering  in  many  quarters. 
Prices  Madras  still  rising,  principally  of  rice,  but  pound  of  grain  still  procurable  for  1 
anna  in  almost  all  distressed  districts,  and  there  are  few  parts  where  rice  is  the  only  grain 
to  be  got,  moreover  nowhere  yet  so  high  as  in  Kaladgi,  Dharwar,  Belgaum,  of  Bombay. 


No.  78. 

Telegram,  dated  15th  July  1877. 

From  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

To-morrow's  Despatch  covers  more  papers  by  Cornish  and  Lyon.  Condition : 
Mysore  still  critical*;  rainfall  trifling.  Rice  selling  at  1  If  lbs.  per  rupee  at  Banga- 
lore, and  higher  in  districts.  Distress  increasing.  Standing  crops  sufiering;  unless 
rain  soon,  season  will  be  lost.  Of  Bombay,  Temple  telegraphs  as  follows  on  L3th  : — 
"  Monsoon  break  continues,  causing  anxiety  in  districts,  chiefly  Kaladgi,  where  previous 
"  rainfall  insufficient.  No  harm  yet  where  previous  rainfall  sufficient,  but  everywhere 
"  more  wanted.  Sowing  and  agriculture  proceeding  in  tract  where  rain  was  best.  In 
"  south,  quick  growing  crops  and  vegetables  sown  with  early  rain  coming  to  market. 
"  Prices  rising,  especially  Kaladgi  and  south  districts,  where  imports  impeded  by  em- 
"  ployment  of  cattle  in  fields.  People,  eastern  districts,  conveying  grain  by  head  loads 
"  from  markets  to  remoter  parts.  Movement  is  healthy  and  facilitates  imports,  and 
"  gives  profitable  occupation  to  many.  Imports  by  coast  trifling ;  by  rail  full.  Con- 
"  dition  of  cattle  improving,  except  extreme  east.  General  improvement  continues, 
"  and  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  good  rainfall,  now  probably  near.  Last  four  weeks 
"  labourers  reduced  124,002."  Message  ends.  At  request  of  Bengal  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  we  have  requested  Madras  Government  to  publish  regularly  all  information 
procurable  regarding  stocks,  exports  and  imports,  consumption  of  food  grain,  and  condi- 
tion of  standing  crops  ;  also  their  weekly  reports.  Numbers  relieved  are  as  follows  : — 
In  Madras,  8^5,000  on  works;  581,000  charitably.  In  Mysore,  50,000  on  works; 
120,000  charitably.  In  Bombay,  275,000  on  works  ;  169,000  charitably.  Prices  and 
condition  of  Madras  reported  in  separate  telegram. 
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No.  79. 
No.  29  of  1877. 

From  the  Government  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India* 

Simla,  the  l6th  July  1877. 

Nos.  21, 28.  We  enclose  for  your  Lordship's  information  two  reports  by  Dr.  Cornish,  and  a 
demi-official  letter  from  Dr.  Lyon,  on  the  vexed  subject  of  famine  wages.  In  the  first  of 
his  reports  Dr.  Cornish  dwells  on  the  difficulty  of  testing  the  effects  of  the  reduced  wage 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  constant  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  gangs  and  the 
slowness  of  the  process  of  destruction  of  life  through  chronic  insufficiency  of  food.  In 
his  second  report  Dr.  Cornish  combats  the  views  of  Dr.  Lyon  set  forth  in  the  memo- 
randum which  we  submitted  to  your  Lordship  with  our  Despatch  No  24,  dated  the  17th 
May  last,  and  adds  that  the  data  of  Dr.  Lyon's  paper  do  not  justify  the  conclusion  which 
the  Bombay  Government  have  founded  on  it,  that  a  ration  based  on  1  lb.  of  grain 
is  sufficient  for  persons  not  performing  severe  labour.     Dr.  Lyon's  demi-official  letter 

Nos.  29, 48.  brings  to  notice  a  letter  of  Dr.  Dymock  regarding  the  experiences  of  the  French  on  a 
bare  subsistence  ration  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 

2.  Your  Lordship  will  have  learned,  from  paragraph  2  of  our  Despatch  No.  26,  of  the 
1 1th  ultimo,  that  the  large  preponderance  of  the  charitably  relieved  in  the  Province  of 
Mysore,  which  is  alluded  to  in  paragraph  3  of  your  Lordship's  Despatch  No.  46  of 
June  7th,  had  already  attracted  our  attention.  We  now  enclose  the  reply  of  the  Chief 
Nos.  61,  73,  Commissioner  to  the  reference  we  had  made  to  him  and  a  call  for  further  explanations 
which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  make,  as  also  a  communication  regarding  the  practice 
of  pay iog  the  relief  labourers  only  fortnightly,  which  has  come  to  light.  We  regret  to 
say  that  the  condition  of  the  Province  continues  critical,  as  shown  by  the  following 
telegram  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  dated  the  12th  instant : — 

"  Rainfall  at  Bangalore  35  cents,  Coorg  1*78  inches.  Ordinary  rice  selling  at  Banga^ 
lore  at  11^  lbs.  per  rupee.  Prices  unprecedentedly  high  in  the  districts,  and  distress 
greatly  on  the  increase.  Standing  crops  have  already  suffered,  and  unless  rain  falls,  of 
which  there  are  no  signs,  the  cultivating  season  will  be  lost." 

No.  45.  3.  With  reference  to  paragraph  7  of  our  Despatch  No.  24,  of  May  17th,  we  beg  to 

enclose  a  copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Madras  Government  to  our  letter  on  the  subject  of 
reducing  the  numbers  in  the  relief  camps.  The  question  is  one  which  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Madras  Government,  but  we  observe  that  in  the  present  week  the 
Collector  of  Salem  reports  that  the  number  in  the  relief  camps  there  has  risen  15  per 
cent,  through  the  revised  scale  of  diet  and  the  consequent  popularity  of  the  camps,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  system  of  discouraging  the  receipt  of  relief  by  any  except 
those  absolutely  in  need  which  is  being  carried  out  in  Bombay,  as  shown  in  a  Resolution 
Noi^.  1, 47.   of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed,  combines  sufficient  relief  with  necessary  economy. 

No.  58.  4.  We  submit  for  your  Lordship's  information  a  letter  from  the  Bengal  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  which  has  been  elicited  by  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  with  the 

Government  of  Madras  which  was  reported  in  our  Despatch  No.  28  of  the  2nd  instant. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter  we  requested  the  Madras  Government  to  publish  in  the 

Nos.  63  to    "  Fort  Saint  George  Gazette  "  as  much  of  the  information  desired  by  the  Chamber  as 

65,  70,  75.    appeared  practicable,  and  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

We  have  also  requested  that  Government  to  publish  their  weekly  relief  reports,  so  that 

the  grain  trade  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere  may  receive  information  earlier  than  is  possible 

No.  75».     through  the  "  Gazette  of  India."     In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  append  statement 

of  the  prices  of  the  four  principal  food  grains  in  Madras  at  various  dates  from  March  Slst 

up  to  last  week.     The  continued  rise  is  serious,  but  a  pound  of  grain  can  stUl  be 

obtained  for  1   anna  in  almost  all  the  distressed  districts,  and  there  are  probably  but 

few  parts  where  rice,  which  is  the  most  expensive  grain,  is  ahme  procurable.     Prices  in 

Belgaum     -  -    5 J  to  6  seers    Madras,  moreover,  are  nowhere  yet  so  high  as  in  the 

Dharwar     -  -    sI  „       most  distressed  districts  of  Bombay,  where  they  stood 

Kaladgi      -  -    4}  to  5    „ ,     ag  per  margin  by  the  last  accounts,  and  the   Bombay 

No.  67.       Government  had,  in  consequence,  added  payment  for  Sundays  to  the  previous  wage. 

5.  We  regret  to  state  that  the  prospects  of  the  season  continue  very  unfavourable. 
The  condition  of  Mysore  has  been  already  referred  to.  In  Madras  there  has  been  no 
rain  during  the  week,  except  slight  showers  in  parts  of  Bellary  and  some  of  the  southern 
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districts,  and  the  recently  sown  crops  are  withering  in  many  quarters.     Of  Bombay  Sir 
Richard  Temple  telegraphs  on  the  13th  as  follows  : — 

"  Monsoon  break  continues,  causing  anxiety  in  districts,  chiefly  Kaladgi,  where  previous 
rainfall  insufficient.  No  harm  yet  where  previous  rainfall  sufficient,  but  everywhere 
more  wanted  ;  sowing  and  agriculture  proceeding  in  tracts  where  rain  was  best.  In  south 
quick-growing  crops  and  vegetables  sown  with  early  rain  coming  to  market.  Prices 
rising,  especially  Kaladgi  and  south  districts,  where  imports  impeded  by  employment  of 
cattle  in  fields.  People  eastern  districts  conveying  grain  by  head-loads  from  markets 
to  remoter  parts ;  movement  healthy,  facilitates  imports,  gives  profitable  occupation  to 
many ;  imports  by  coast  trifling,  by  rail  full ;  condition  cattle  improving,  except  extreme 
east.  General  improvement  continues  ;  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  good  rainfall  now 
probably  near;  last  four  weeks  labourers  reduced  124,002." 
The  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  were,  by  the  latest  accounts,  as  follows : — 
Tn  M^idrRs  .     / 865,752  on  relief  works. 

in  Maaras        .  1  581,633  charitably  relieved. 

Y    n^  J    49,794  on  relief  works. 

m  Mysore        -  -     ^i20,251  charitably  relieved. 

T    T>     1  J  274,521  on  relief  works, 

m  bombay       -  -     1 169,482  charitably  relieved. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        LYTTON. 

E.  C.  BAYLEY. 

ALEX.  J.  ARBUTHNOT. 

A.  CLARKE. 

J.  STRACHEY. 

E.  B.  JOHNSON. 

WHITLEY  STOKES. 


No.  80.  EncL  in 

^  ,  ,       ,         ,    -r   .  No.  108. 

Telegram,  dated  19th  July  1877- 

From  Viceroy,  Simla,  to  his  Excellency  Col.  Anson,  Singapore. 

The  drought  which  prevailed  during  the  past  season  throughout  large  portions  of 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  and  Mysore  has  caused  great  decrease  in  stocks 
of  food  grains  throughout  India,  and  consequent  rise  of  prices.  The  prospects  of  the 
season  now  commencing  are  doubtful,  the  S.  W.  monsoon  so  far  having  been  unfavourable, 
and  there  is  every  probabilitjr  of  continuance  of  high  prices  and  demand  for  at  least  next 
three  or  four  months.  It  is  important  to  encourage  immediate  imports  of  rice  from  the 
Straits,  Cochin  China,  and  Siam.  Please  communicate  this  to  your  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  also  to  French  and  Siamese  Consuls,  with  request  that  they  will  inform 
Governor-General  and  King. 


No.  81. 
Telegram,  dated  20th  July  1877. 
From  Secretary  of  State  to  Governor  of  ^Adras. 
What  news  of  monsoon  ?     We  are  very  anxious. 


No.  82. 

Telegram,  dated  20th  July  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Some  improvement  since  last  telegram. 

Good  ram  Concan,  Guzerat,  Kattywar,  Khandesh,  extending  to  Berar.  Partial  rain 
in  Deccan.  Monsoon  not  properly  restore^.  Numbers  on  relief  slightly  decreased. 
Prices  high  in  consequence  of  bad  news  from  Madras,  Mysore,  and  Nizam's  country. 

Timely  rain,  if  vouchsafed,  would  re-establish  everything  in  Bombay  Presidency. 

Quantities  of  grains  ready  for  despatch  to  distressed  districts. 
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End.  in  No.  83. 

No.  164. 

No.  620,  dated  Simla,  20th  July  1877. 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Additional 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras. 

With  reference    to   the   proceedings    of  the    Madras  Government   quoted    in    the 

No.  1,820,  dated  May  25th.     margin,  I  am  directed  to   state   that   his   Excellency  the 

„    1,830,    „      „    28th.      Governor-General  in  Council  considers  that  the  system  of 

„    1,979,    „    June  13th.      a  daily  money  dole  is  certain  to  lead  to  very  extensive 

abuses,  not  merely  on  the  grounds  so  forcibly  set  forth  by  the  Collector  of  Nellore,  but 

because  the  most  recent  of  the  orders  quoted  appear  to  leave  the  rates  to  be  paid  entirely 

at  the  discretion  of  the  local  oflBcers. 

2.  I  am  accordingly  directed  to  request  that  the  orders  sanctioning  this  mode  of 
payment  may  be  re-considered. 


End.  in  ^t- 

No.  271.  No.  84. 

Extract  from  Letter  from  W.  H.  Glenny,  Esq.,  Sub-Collector  of  Bellary,  to  J.  H.  Master, 
Esq.,  Collector  of  Bellary,  No.  273,  dated  20th  July  1877. 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  No.  171?  dated  10th  May  1877,  and  with  reference 
to  Board's  proceedings,  No.  3,244,  dated  21st  December  i876, 1  have  the  honour  to 
submit  report  on  the  famine  relief  operations  imder  my  chargd  during  March  1877, 
accompanied  as  usual  by  a  statement  received  from  the  Range  OflScer  exhibiting  the 
estimated  value  of  the  work  turned  out,  with  marginal  notes  by  me  showing  the  cost 
.     thereof. 

2.  There  is  not  much  to  say  in  this  report.  Relief  operations  in  Adoni  taluk  were 
placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Oldham,  B.C.S.,  on  7th.  The  great  reductions  in  numbers  and 
the  concentration  of  our  labour  on  one  or  two  works  in  each  of  the  other  taluks  (Tadpatry, 
Gooty,  and  Alur)  rendered  it  possible  for  us  to  take  systematic  and  stringent  measures 
against  fraud.  Tadpatry  taluk  lagged  behind  in  this  respect.  I  found  on  the  20th  March 
the  old  system,  of  allowing  Revenue  Inspectors  to  draw  roimd  sums  of  money  on  unde- 
tailed indents  when  they  chose,  going  on  in  this  taluk,  accompanied  by  general  laxness. 
I  repeated  my  orders  and  an  improvement  ensued.  Alur  taluk  was  administered  better, 
than  Tadpatry.  In  Gooty  taluk  Lieutenant  Wilson,  by  great  personal  care  and  activity, 
brought  about  a  crisis.  The  Revenue  Inspectors,  the  rest  of  the  paying  establishment, 
and  the  maistries  {alias  Mustseddies)  found  that  if  they  obeyed  orders  the  fount  of 
dishonest  gain  was  sealed.  A  regular  combination  was  formed  to  evade  obedience. 
Declarations  of  sickness,  of  want  of  time,  of  inability  to  understand  orders,  were  all  tried. 
I  need  not  go  over  the  history  of  this  dead-lock  again.  Of  two  circumstances  one  availed 
to  tide  us  over  it,  and  the  other  to  keep  our  hands  strong  against  the  enemy.  The  first 
was  an  arrangement  made  for  sweeping  away  the  whole  native  paying  establishment  at  a 
day's  notice,  and  taking  the  duty  of  paying  upon  ourselves  and  the  European  Superin- 
tendents, in  the  event  of  a  single  member  of  the  native  establishment  continuing  to  be 
contumacious.  The  second  circumstance  (which,  however,  did  not  occur  within  the 
month  under  report)  was  the  Government's  dismissal  of  Revenue  Inspector  Ongole 
Sreenevassa  Row,  which  most  judicious  step  probably  astonished  him  as  much  as  it  did 
myself.  Previously  to  our  getting  the  upper  hand  of  the  conspirators,  one  of  them, 
Akkarally  Venkataramayya,  a  revenue  settlement  Gumastah,  had  starved  some  gangs  by 
withholding  pay  from  them,  with  fatal  consequences  in  two  cases.  All  this  again  is 
before  Government. 

3.  On  the  28th  Sir  Richard  Temple  paid  Gooty  a  visit,  and  inspected  some  coolies. 
He  also  made  inquiries  into  my  arrangements  for  gratuitous  relief  of  all  kinds,  viz.,  (1), 
permanent  gratuitous  relief  at  "  selected"  centres  throughout  the  division ;  (2),  casual  or 
temporary  relief  at  all  villages  other  than  "  relief  centres ;"  and  (3^,  subsistence  allowance 
at  ^  anna  each  to  children  of  labourers.  He  was  satisfied  with  tne  arrangements  which 
had  a  short  time  before  been  thoroughly  organised^  and  which  are  before  the  Board  and 
Government. 

4.  Prices  remained  nearly  stationary  during  the  month.  They  were  rather  higher 
in  Alur  taluk  than  elsewhere.  They  ranged  between  about  8^  and  10  local  (2  lbs.) 
measures  of  inferior  cholum  for  the  rupee.  The  lower  retail  rates  prevailed  oh  market 
days  at  the  larger  villages.     Markets  continued  weU  supplied. 
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5.  The  rates  ot  wages  to  labourers  continued  to  be  these  of  Scale  No,  II.  of  Govern- 
ment Order  No.  329,  dated  31st  January  1877,  viz.,  l^  annas  and  1^  annas  and  |  anna 
for  man,  woman,  and  child.  No  Sunday  wage  was  given.  The  children  of  labouring 
coolies  too  voung  to  work  received  ^  anna  gratuity  per  diem.  No  deterioration  in  the 
physique  of  the  coolies  was  apparent.  Except  those  of  the  two  persons  referred  to  in 
paragraph  2  supra^  no  deaths  from  starvation  came  to  light.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
occurred ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  abuses  on  the  side  of  lavishness  (especially  in 
Tadpatry  taluk)  when  the  advances  for  casual  relief  were  first  made  to  the  Readies  of  all 
villages  other  than  "  relief  centres."  This  was  to  be  looked  for ;  it  was  soon  checked 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 


No.  85. 

Telegram,  dated  21st  July  1877. 

From  Governor  op  Madras  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Monsoon  west  coast  scanty ;  failed  elsewhere.  General  condition  became  worse  last 
week. 

Average  prices  highest  yet  reached.  Eleven  districts  above  7  ;*  four  above  6 ;  retail  in 
places  4  or  3.  Some  places  short  supplied  and  stocks  exhausted.  Imports  insufficient 
although  large.  Recently  sown  crops  reported  failing.  Mysore  wants  very  heavy 
rain,  but  Madras  Railway  transport  good. 

Supplies  and  prices  cause  great  anxiety.  Rain  reported  on  Bombay  side,  but  no  flood 
in  Godavery. 

No.  86. 

Telegram,  dated  21st  July  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Madras  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Must  again  earnestly  press  for  all  civiBans  being  immediately  sent  out  whose  health 
permits.  Return  of  elder  men  will  release  younger  ones  for  famine  duties.  We  are 
seriously  shorthanded,  several  valuable  officers  knocked  up  or  knocking  up.  Season 
reports  most  imfavourable  everywhere. 


No.  87. 

Telegram,  dated  23rd  July  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Governor  of  Madras. 

Yours  21st.  Of  15  years'  service  men.  Bliss  and  Wild  gone.  Pearse  leaves  Venice 
3rd  August ;  Rice  Southampton  9th  August ;  possibly  three  more.  Rest  reported  unfit. 
Will  report  result  of  further  measures.     Shall  Madras  military  officers  be  ordered  out  ? 


No.  88. 

Telegram,  dated  23rd  July  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Prospects  continue  generally  unfavourable  in  Madras,  Mysore,  and  Eastern  Bombay. 
Some  apprehensions  of  short  rainfall  were  entertained  regarding  Behar,  but  during  last 
three  days  good  rainfall  is  encouraging.  In  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh  rainfall  as 
yet  quite  inconsiderable  and  causes  serious  anxiety.  In  Burma,  Assam,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, Berar,  and  Guzerat,  rainfall  good  and  prospects  encouraging.  In  Hyderabad 
territory  rain  has  ceased  for  some  time  past,  and  young  crops  reported  withered. 

Regarding  Bombay,  Temple  telegraphs  that  monsoon  is  not  yet  fully  established ; 
rain  good  in  Gujerat,  Nasik,  Khandesh,  deficient  in  Southern  and  Eastern  districts, 
where,  if  general  fall  be  much  longer  delayed,  young  crops  will  suffer,  except  over  limited 
areas  where  heavy  partial  showers  have  fallen.  Price  of  grain  slightly  higher,  further 
rise  checked  by  increased  employment  of  human  labour  on  grain  transport,  movement 
encouraged  is  increasing.  Imports,  on  coast  considerable,  by  rail  active.  General 
situation  improved  by  northern  rain,  still  hopeful  in  south  and  east,  but  more  rain  greatly 
wanted  there.     Message  ends. 

Mysore  Commissioners  telegraphs  no  rain  at  Bangalore,  slight  in  Coorg,  rice  10^  lbs. 
per  rupee  at  Bangalore,  crops  fading  fast,  insects    destroying  them  in  two  districts. 


Seers  per  rupee.     Seer  =  lbs.  2. 
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want  of  rain  in  Coorg  affecting  transplanting  jmddy  and  coffee  plants.  In  Madras 
very  light  falls  in  Bellary,  South  Arcot,  Trichmopoly,  Madura,  Tanjore,  Tinne- 
velly,  Cuddapah,  Mangalore,  none  elsewhere.  Extensive  failure  inevitable  unless  good 
fall  in  few  days.  Prices  have  further  advanced  considerably  throughout  Madras  distncts, 
and  in  Calcutta  rice  risen  1  rupee  2  annas  per  maund  in  10  days.  In  view  of 
general  reduction  of  stock  of  grain  we  have  informed  Goveraor  Straits  Settlements  of 
high  prices,  probably  continued  large  demand,  and  importance  of  encouraging  immediate 
imports  of  rice,  and  have  requested  him  to  inform  Cochin  China,  and  Temple  states  that 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  can  supply  daily  800  tons  grain  through  booking  to 
Madras,  and  400  more  for  Raichore,  and  that  stocks  are  large.  Numbers  relieved :— In 
Bombay,  273,000  on  works,  160,000  charitably;  Mysore,  47,000  on  works,  120,000 
charitably ;  in  Madras,  893,000  on  works,  618,000  charitably. 


No.  89. 
Telegram,  dated.24th  July  1877. 
From  Governor  of  Madras  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Yours  23rd.     Please  expedite  return  of  all  military  oflScers  fit  for  duty. 


End.  in  No.  90. 

No.  103. 

Telegram,  dated  July  23,  1877. 

From  Revenue  Additional  Secretary,  Madras,  to  Revenue  Additional  Secretary, 

Simla. 

Madras  Government  deem  it  their  duty  to  report  that  condition  of  distressed  districts 
of  this  Presidency  is  now  very  critical.  If  more  rain  falls  within  10  days  some  dry 
crops  on  the  ground  may  be  saved,  but  even  then  the  harvest  must  be  an  indifferent 
one.  If  no  rain  falls  before  end  of  month  the  dry  crops,  other  than  those  which  may 
be  irrigable  from  tanks  or  wells,  will  completely  fail,  and  result  will  be  most  disastrous. 
Local  stocks  of  grain  appear  to  be  failing  in  many  places  and  entirely  exhausted  in 
some ;  actual  inability  to  purchase  any  in  several  parts  of  the  country  has  l»een  reported; 
prices  higher  than  they  have  yet  been  and  still  rising,  causing  largely  increased  numbers 
to  fall  on  State  aid  ;  notwithstanding  careful  scrutiny  greatly  increased  expenditure  will 
be  inevitable.  Government  are  making  arrangements  on  assumption  that  the  monsoon 
proves  a  failure. 

EncLin  No.  91. 

No.  103.  _ 

Telegram,  dated  July  25,  1877. 

From  Revenue  Additional  Secretary,  Simla,  to  Revenue  Additional  Secretary, 

Madras. 

The  Government  of  India  are  much  concerned  at  the  disastrous  state  of  things  with 
which  the  Madras  Government  have  to  deal,  as  intimated  in  your  telegram  of  23rd 
instant.  Has  the  suggestion  made  in  the  5th  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  June  29th  been 
acted  on  ?  The  Governor-General  in  Council  would  be  glad  to  know  what  sxe  the 
arrangements  referred  to  at  the  close  of  your  telegram. 


No.  92. 

Revenue,  No.  53. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indl^  to  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 

Council. 

India  Office,  London,  July  26,  1877. 
No.  37.  Para.  1.  The  Despatch  of  your  Excellency  in  Council,  dated  11th  June,  No.  26,  of 

1877,  relative  to  the  famine  in  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  and  the  Province 
of  Mysore,  has  been  considered  by  me  in  Council.        • 
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2.  With  respect  to  the  reply  of  the  Madras  Government  to  certain  Minutes  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  on  the  utilization  of  the  Public  Works  Department  and  other  subjects, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  questions  involved  must  now  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Local  Government. 

3.  I  approve  of  the  instructions  which  have  been  issued  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Mysore. 

4.  I  will  await  a  further  report  on  the  investigations  of  Dr*  Lewis  and  Dr.  D.  D. 
Cunningham,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  fevers  which  have  recently  been  prevalent  in 
Bombay  and  Madras. 

I  have  &c 
(Signed)     '  SALISBURY. 


No.  93. 

Telegram,  dated  July  27,  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Weekly  report  shows  further  decrease  in  numbers  on  reKef.  People  still  attending  to 
agriculture,  out  rainfall  scanty  and  partial  throughout  Deccan,  except  Sholapore. 
Monsoon  after  the  first  break  in  Guzerat  and  Kattywar  has  ceased.  Good  rains  hardly 
expected  till  monsoon  improves  in  Concun  and  coast.  Everywhere  prices  rising,  but 
trade  active  and  supplies  large.  Situation  aggravated  by  bad  accounts  from  Madras, 
Hyderabad,  and  Mysore. 


No.  94.  End.  in 

Telegram,  dated  July  27,  1877-  ^'''  ^^ 

From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  Viceroy,  Simla. 

Replying  to  your  Lordship's  telegram  I  have  promised  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
delivery  of  900  tons  daily  at  Raichore,  as  Madras  Railway  can  carry  that  quantity  away. 
I  have  also  promised  to  increase  daily  delivery  as  soon  as  Madras  Government  can 
carry  away  more.  I  have  further  promised  Resident,  Hyderabad,  to  deliver  300  tons 
daily  at  Shahabad  terminus  of  Nizam*s  railway.  I  hope  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory 
to  your  Lordship,  as  these  quantities  exceed  those  mentioned  in  your  telegram.  I  have 
asked  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  for  100  additional  engines  to  be  ordered  from  England,  and 
rails  and  sleepers  for  150  miles  for  Dhond-Munmar  Chord  Railway.  If  these  be  granted, 
your  Lordship  may  depend  on  our  doing  everything  that  can  be  required,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  for  our  neighbours  and  for  Supreme  Government  if  crisis  becomes  further 
aggravated. 


No.  95.  End.  in 

Telegram,  dated  July  28,  1877.  ^""^  ^^^' 

I  From  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot,  Simla,  to  Governor  of  Bombay. 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  to  Viceroy.  Clarke  is  in  communication  with  your 
Government  regarding  your  application  for  additional  engines  and  for  rails  for  the  Dhond 
and  Munmar  Railway.  We  will  do  what  we  can,  but  I  fear  neither  will  be  in  time  to  do 
much  good  for  present  famine. 


No.  96. 

Telegram,  dated  July  28,  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Seriously  apprehensive  as  to  famine.     I  believe  that  unless  immediate  measures  are  taken 

in  Madras  and  Mysore,  a  great  catastrophe  and  enormous  as  well  as  fruitless  expenditure 

of  money  are  imminent.     Now  that  another  year  of  worse  famine  and  still  vaster 

expenditure  are  impending,  it  is  our  duty  to  introduce  a  better  system,  so  that  this 

immense  amount  of  labour  and  money  shall  be  devoted  to  great  works  of  lasting  value. 

An  excellent  example  of  good  management  has  been  given  by  Bombay. 
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I  feel  that  to  cope  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  present  and  imminent  in  Madras 
and  Mysore,  the  highest  ability  and  experience  to  be  found  throughout  India  are  urgently 
required ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Government  to  see  that  such  ability  and 
experience  are  applied  to  help  the  Madras  Government  in  organising  the  most  complete 
system  of  relief  that  can  be  arranged.  I  anxiously  desire  to  maintain  to  the  utmost  the 
authority  of  the  Local  Government,  to  exercise  no  unnecessary  interference,  to  give  that 
Government  every  possible  assistance,  and  to  act  in  complete  accord  with  it.  I  feel  that 
the  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Madras  Government  for  dealing  with  such  a  crisis 
are  insufficient.  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot,  Member  in  charge  of  the  Famine  Department, 
would  forthwith  go  to  Madras  for  private  conference  with  the  Duke  on  these  matters, 
and  with  a  view  to  form  on  the  spot  the  best  possible  judgment.  I  shall  also  myself 
go  to  Madras  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  Sir  John  Strachey.  It  is  still  not  impossible 
that  immediate  rain  might  greatly  improve  situation,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow 
this  hope  to  cause  any  further  delay. 


End  in  No.  97. 

No   164 

Telegram,  dated  July  29,  187?. 

From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot,  Simla, 

Your  telegram  of  28th.  We  calculate  that  if  rails  and  sleepers  were  available  we 
could  open  Dhond-Munmar  Railway  for  grain  traffic  only  about  1st  December,  and  that 
engines  ordered  now  would  begin  to  arrive  in  January  and  during  February. 


End.  in  No.  98. 

No.  164.  ^  ,  ,       ,  ^  .  -    ^^ 

Telegram,  dated  July  29,  1877. 

From  Viceroy,  Simla,  to  his  Excellency  Colonel  Anson,  Singapore. 

My  telegram  of  19th  instant.  Please  inform  me  whether  you  have  communicated 
itB  contents  to  the  trade  at  Singapore  and  whether  any  action  has  been  taken  on  it  there 
or  in  Siam  or  Cochin-China. 


End.  in  No.  99. 

No,  164. 

Telegram,  dated  July  29,  1877. 

From  Governor,  Singapore,  to  Viceroy,  Simla. 

Have  communicated  with  Governor  Saigon,  Consul-General  Siam,  French  and 
Siamese  Consuls  here.  Chambers  Commerce  here  and  Penang,  and  local  newspapers ;  not 
yet  received  information  of  any  action  taken. 


Noc  100. 

Telegram,  dated  30th  July  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  op  State. 


Governor  of  Bombay  indents  for  100  additional  engines  for  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
10  for  ghat  work,  and  90  goods.  We  submit  it  by  early  mail,  with  a  definite  recom- 
mendation of  our  own  ;  meanwhile  invite  tenders  to  supply  within  minimum  time,  but 
reserving  power  to  decline  acceptance,  and  inform  us  how  soon  delivery  could  be  given 
and  at  what  monthly  rate  continued. 

End.  in  No.  101. 

No   164 

Telegram,  dated  30th  July  1877. 

From  Viceroy,  Simla,  to  Governor,  Straits  Settlements. 

Kindly  ascertain  and  communicate  probable  quantity  of  food-grains  available  for 
exportation. 
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No.  102.  EncLin 

No.  164 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of  India,  Financial  Department, 

No.  2,144,  dated  30th  July  1877. 

Resolution. —  The  Governor-General  in  Council  deems  it  important,  that  in  all 
accounts  of  expenditure  on  public  works  undertaken  by  the  State  for  the  relief  of  distress 
caused  by  famine,  a  clear  distinction  should  be  maintained  between  the  cost  of  materials 
and  skilled  laboiur,  and  the  outlay  on  unskilled  labour. 

2.  It  will  often  be  impossible  to  avoid  some  expenditure  on  such  works  for  materials 
(the  purchase  and  carriage  of  which  can  seldom,  if  ever,  contribute  much  to  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  population,  which  is  the  first  object  of  the  works),  or  for  skilled  labour, 
the  employment  of  which  might  not  be  required  immediately  for  relief  purposes ;  if  it 
is  so  required,  the  wages  paid  should,  as  a  rule,  be  at  uniskilled  rates  only. 

3.  But  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  all  authoritieB  responsible  for  the  expenditure  on 
such  works  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  expenditure  which  is  thus  acc^sory  to  the  large 
outlay  for  direct  relief  which,  at  such  times,  strains  the  resources  of  the  State.  The 
accounts  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  show  pOlainly  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
expenditure  absorbed  in  such  accessories. 

4.  His  Excellency  in  Council  is  accordingly  pleased  to  decide,  that  whenever  any 
public  work  is  undertaken  for  purpose  of  ftunine  relief,  the  expenditure  thereon  shall  be 
classified  as  follows : —  t 

(1.)  For  materials. 

(2.)  For  labour  paid  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Government  for  unskilled  labour  upon 

relief  works. 
(3.)  For  labour  paid,  for .  whatever  reason,  at  any  higher  rates  divided  into  (a) 
skilled  labour,  (b)  supervision  of  labourers,  skilled  and  unskilled. 
6.  Explanation  will  be  expected  by  the  Supreme  Government  whenever  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  expenditure  which  falls  under  headings  (1)  and  (3)  bears  any  substantial 
proportion  to  the  whole  expenditure  on  the  work. 

6.  These  instructions  should,  as  &r  as  possible,  be  applied  retrospectively  in  the  case 
of  the  works  imdertaken  since  the  beginumg  of  the  existing  famine  in  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies  and  in  Mysore ;  and  all  future  estimates  of  works  to  be  thus 
undertaken  should  be  classified  in  the  manner  thus  prescribed". 

Ordered. — That  this  Resolution  be  published  in  the  **  Gazette  of  India  "  and  distributed 
for  information  aild  guidance  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  the  Revenue  and  Public  Works  Departments  of  the  Government  of  India. 

2.  To  the  several  Local  Governments  and  Administrations. 

3.  To  the  Comptroller-General  and  to  the  several  Accountants-General  and  Deputy 
Accountants-General  in  independent  charge. 


No.  103. 

No.  31  of  1877. 

From  the  Government  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Simla,  30th  July  1877. 

Our  telegram  dated  the  23rd  instant  will  have  made  your  Lordship  aware  that  in  view 
of  the  general  decrease  in  the  stocks  of  food-grains  throughout  India  and  the  con- 
sequent rise  of  prices,  we  had  "informed  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  of  the 
probability  of  a  continued  large  demand  for  rice,  and  the  importance  of  encouraging 
immediate  impoHation,.  requesting  bim  to  communicate  these  iacts  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Cochin-China  and  the  King  of  Siam.  A  copy  of  our  telegram  to  which  we  No.  80. 
have  not  yet  received  a  reply^  is  enclosed. 

2.  We  also  now  beg  to  report  the  result  of  inquiries  which  we  have  instituted  regard- 
ing the  stocks  of  grain  available  for  exportation  to  the  famine  districts.  In  Burma  the 
stocks  are  practically  exhausted.  The  estimated  stock  of  rice  in  Calcutta  just  now  is 
178,000  tons ;  what  the  stocks  in  the  districts  of  Bengal  may  be  we  have  not  yet  been 
informed.  In  the  Niorth-West  Provinces  and  Oudh  mere  are  reported  to  be  220,000 
tons  of  food-grain  available  for  export,  provided  abundant  rain  fall  soon  and  a  §ood 
monsoon  crop  be  produced.    The  estimate  is,  however,  said  to  be  conjectural,  and  it  is 
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added  that  stocks  are  low,  and  prices  rising  owin/K  to  alarm  caused  by  the  absence  of  rain* 
At  the  same  time  we  learn  that  grain  from  Northern  India  is  still  being  delivered  by  the 
East  Indian  Railway  at  Jubbulpore  at  the  rate  of  500  tons  per  diem.  The  result  of 
accounts  received  from  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces  is,  that  100,000  tons  are  available  in  the  Central  Provinces,  16,000  in  the 
hands  of  the  railway  company,  and  25,000  tons  in  Bombay,  making  a  total  of  141,000 
tons.  About  200  tons  per  diem  are  being  delivered  in  Bombay  by  the  Bombay,  Baroda, 
and  Central  India  Railway.  Regarding  the  Punjab,  information  has  not  yet  been  received. 
We  are  thus  not  in  a  position  to  state  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  what  amount  of 
grain  will  be  available  for  the  distressed  districts,  but  it  is  evident  that  even  in  the  event 
of  a  favourable  monsoon  in  Northern  India,  regarding  which  some  doubts  may  well  be 
entertained,  no  amount  of  foreign  grain  which  is  likely  to  arrive  will  be  otherwise  than 
opportune. 

No.  30.  3.  The  subject  of  the  probable  requirements  of  the  famine  districts  of  Madras,  Mysore, 

and  Bombay  has  also  engaged  our  attention.  We  enclose  some  valuable  proceedmgs  of 
the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  regarding  the  additions  to  the  food  stocks  of  that 
Presidency  during  the  period  from  May  1st,  1876,  to  April  30th,  1877-  They  consider 
that  the  quantity  of  food  stocks  received  by  their  distressed  districts,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  it,*  was  474,216  tons,  that  1,000  persons  consume,  at  1^  lbs.  per  head, 
20  tons  per  month,  and  that  in  the  districts  of  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  and  Kumool  about 
one-fifth  of  the  population  have  been  living  on  imported  grain.  The  quantity  of  foreign 
grain  required  for  these  districts  was  some  months  ago  estimated  by  Sir  Richard  Temple 
at  2,700  tons  per  day ;  recently  other  calculations  placed  the  amount  at  4,400  tons ; 
and  now  the  Madras  Government  have  stated  it  to  be  3,500  tons.  The  requirements 
of  Mysore  are  given  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  at  1,000  tons  to  be  imported  daily 
by  railway  alone.  Those  of  Bombay  are  still  uncertain  owing  to  the  holding  off  of 
the  monsoon,  but  we  trust  they  may  prove  less  onerous  than  those  of  other  districts. 
The  Nizam's  territory  will  need  a  considerable  supply,  of  which  the  only  gauge  we 
possess  at  present  is  an  arrangement,  which  the  Bombay  Government  report,  for  the 
delivery  of  300  tons  daily  at  the  Shahabad  station  of  the  Hyderabad  Railway. 

4.  Whatever  may,  however,  be  eventually  ascertained  to  be  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  several  distressed  localities,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  railway  companies  are, 
under  existing  arrangements,  unable  fully  to  meet  them.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we 
may  mention  that  Sir  Richard  Temple  reports  that  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
are  prepared  to  deliver  1,200  tons  of  grain  at  Raichore  daily,  but  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment state  that  their  railway  is  unable  to  remove  more  than  900  tons  daily  therefrom. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  have  under  consideration  in  the  Public  Works  Department 
a  project  for  more  united  action,  and  effectual  utilisation  of  stock,  between  the  several 
companies,  which  will  be  reported  to  your  Lordship  heareafter  when  fully  matured. 

No.  90.  5.  Regarding  the   condition   of  the  Madras  Presidency   generally,   we  enclose  an 

important  telegram  from  the  Local  Government,  dated  the  23rd  instant,  and  stating  that 
if  more  rain  falls  within  10  days  some  of  the  dry  crops  may  be  saved,  though  even  then 
the  harvest  must  be  an  indifferent  one,  but  that  if  rain  should  hold  off  all  unirrigated 
crops  must  completely  fail.     With  reference  to  their  concluding  intimation  that  they  are 

No.  91.  making  arrangements  on  the  assumption  that  the  monsoon  will  fail,  we  have  requested 
them  to  state  what  these  arrangements  are. 

No.  76.  6.  With  reference  to  paragraph  4  of  our  Despatch  No.  29,  dated  the  l6th  instant,  we 

enclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Bengal  Cnamber  of  Commerce,  expressing  their 
acknowledgments  for  the  arrangements  made  for  giving  information  likely  to  be  useful  to 
those  merchants  who  are  interested  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  famine  districts  of 

No.  63.  Madras.  We  also  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Government  of  Bombay  accepting 
the  decision  regarding  the  appropriation  of  Local  and  Provincial  Funds  for  famine  ex- 
penditure which  was  reported  to  your  Lordship  in  paragraph  8  of  our  Despatch  No.  28, 
dated  the  2nd  instant. 

7.  The  present  condition  of  tlie  famine  districts  of  Bombay  is  described  in  the  following 
telegram  from  Sir  Richard  Temple,  dated  the  26th  instant : — 

"  Monsoon  rain  not  yet  resumed.  Cloudy  weather  with  general  light  showers  still 
preserves  young  crops,  reported  to  be  withering  in  places  but  not  yet  lost.  Cessation  of 
rain  in  Guzerat  causes  some  anxiety-  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Prices  grain  still  rising.  Importation  by  human  labour  to  rural  districts  increases ; 
coast  imports  small,  by  rail  active,  400  tons  more  than  last  week.  General  situation  not 
materially  worse,  but  good  rain  much  needed  to  reduce  prices,  revive  credit,  and  lessen 
pressure  on  people." 
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From  a  ftirther  telegram,  dated  the  27th  instant,  we  leara  that  there  has  been  a  fell  of 
2  inches  of  rain  in  Sholapur,  with  fair  local  showers  in  parts  of  Ahmednagar  and  Satara. 

8.  We  will  now  give  a  few  particulars  regarding  the  prospects  of  the  season  throughout 
British  India.  In  British  Burma  the  rain  commenced  on  May  24th,  three  weeks  later 
than  usual,  but  the  fall  has  been  sufficient  since,  and  agriculture  is  everywhere  progress- 
ing satisfactorily.  In  Bengal,  regarding  Behar  and  other  portions  of  which  apprehensions 
were  lately  entertained,  the  rainfall  has  on  the  whole  been  sufficient  to  remove  anxiety,  * 
but  some  individual  districts  have  not  yet  received  a  proper  supply  In  Assam  the  rains 
began  in  March  as  usual,  the  early  rice  crops  are  nearly  ready,  and  both  food  grains  and 

tea  are  doing  well.  In  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh  generally  the  drought 
continues,  causing  much  anxiety  and  a  perceptible  rise  in  prices.  The  effect  which  a 
failure  of  crops  here  would  have,  not  only  on  the  province  itself,  but  on  the  supplies  for 
the  distressea  provinces  to  the  south,  would  be  serious  in  the  extreme.  There  is, 
however,  still  time  for  rains  to  produce  an  average  harvest.  In  the  Punjab,  little  rain*  has 
fallen  as  yet,  but  the  season  has  scarcely  arrived  when  the  fact  need  cause  apprehension. 
Rajputana  and  Central  India  received  at  first  a  sufficient  supply,  but  rain  is  now 
holding  off,  and  much  wanted  in  parts,  though  the  general  prospects  cannot  yet  be 
temied  unfavourable.  The  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  have  received  an  abundant 
rainfall,  and  the  crops  are  doin^  well.  Regarding  Bombay,  Sir  Richard  Temple's  report 
has  been  given  above,  to  which  we  may  add  that  the  absence  of  rain  in  Guzerat  is  now 
attracting  attention.  Of  the  Nizam's  territories  the  reports  are  most  gloomy.  The 
suspension  of  rainfall  for  a  month,  with  high  drying  winds,  has  withered  the  young 
crops  almost  everywhere,  and  in  the  southern  portion  the  population  generally  are  said  to 
be  dependent  on  Government  relief.  The  weather  in  Mysore  and  Coorg  has  changed 
somewhat  for  the  better  since  the  22nd  instant ;  showers  have  fallen  pretty  generally, 
and  if  the  improvement  should  be  maintained  some  portion  of  the  newly  sown  ragi  crop 
may,  the  Chief  Commissioner  believes,  be  saved.  In  Madras  there  has  been  slight  rain 
in  parts  of  all  the  distressed  districts  excepting  apparently  Nellore  and  Kurnool.  On 
the  whole,  the  season  must  be  Recognised  as  a  most  extraordinary  one,  in  illustration  of 
which  we  may  mention  that  recent  advices  from  Karwar  describe  the  fishermen  as  still 
pursuing  their  avocation,  as  if  it  were  the  month  of  October. 
The  latest  telegram  from  Madras,  dated  yesterday,  gives  the  following  particulars : — 
Daily  telegram  noon  July  27th  : — 

Madras  Observatory. — 'SO  inches. 

Salem. — Good  showers  over  greater  parts  of  Tripatore  taluk  on  24th. 

Cicddapah. — Showers  from  24th  to  26th  about  1  inch ;  weather  cloudy  ;  slight  rain 
at  Sidhout  and  Badroail. 

Bellary. — Slight  shower  on  23rd,  and  seven-tenths  inch  at  Gooty  on  24th. 

Trichinopoly. — Heavy  showers  at  Perambular  on  22nd ;  Godavery  from  \  to  2^ 
inches  on  26th;  villages  of  Ramachendrapur  taluk,  on  20th,  21st,  and  22ud. 

Vizagapatam. — 2  inches  on  22nd. 

Kistna. — 22nd,  2  inches  at  Tiruvur  and  1  at  Krosur. 

9.  The  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  week  has  been  as  follows  : — 

In  Madras        -  -     {f^t^^  ^g.^^. 

loMy^re        -         -     {^i^2^X 
T„  Tj„rr.K„^  J  255,762  on  works. 

In  Bombay        -  -     -{149,072  charitably. 

There  have  thus  been  very  considerable  increases  in  both  Madras  and  Mysore, 
especially  in  the  charitably  relieved,-  but  a  decrease  in  Bombay.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  forwarding  for  your  Lordship's  information  a  revised  statement  of  the  numbers  No.  31. 
charitably  reueved  in  the  Madras  Presidency  since  January  1st,  it  having  been  ascer- 
tabed  that,  owing  to  the  omission  of  relief  camps  and  other  items,  the  figures  reported  in 
the  weekly  telegrams  from  Madras  were  considerably  imder  the  mark. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        LYTTON. 

F.  P.  HAINES. 
A.  J    ARBUTHNOT. 
A.  CLARKE. 
J.  STRACHEY. 
E.  B.  JOHNSON.. 
W.  STOKES. 
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No.  104'-    ;-   ''^   i-    ''.'\        '  ' 
Telegram,  dated  3lst  July  1877. 
From  Secretaby  of  State  to  Viceeoy. 

We  strongly  feel  that,  if  yom  health  enables  you  to  do  it,  an  immediate  or  very  early 
visit  by  you  to  Madras,  as  you  suggest,  will  be  of  great  possible  public  service.  It 
will  settle  many  Qontroversies,  will  dispose  of  all  difficulties  of  jurisdiction,  will  enable 
you  when  you  return  to  leave  settled  principles  behind  you,  and  will  greatly  tend  to 
satisfy  public  mind. 

No.  105. 
Telegram,  dated  31st  July  1877. 
From  Secretary  of  State  to  Governor  of  Madras. 
Yours  24th.     Do  you  wish  all  military  officers  to  return  or  only  those  in  civil  employ  ? 


'No.  106. 
Telegram,  dated  31st  July  1977.      r  . 
From  Secretary  of  State  to  Governor  of  Bombay, 

Please  let  me  have  full  information  as  to  fall  of  rain  and  monsoon. 


No.  107. 

Telegram,  dated  31st  July  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 


A  considerable  quantity  of  rice  has  been  offered  to  us  by  Mr.  Samuels,  of  London. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  require  assistance  in  obtaining  supplies,  but  if  you  do 
Samuels  supplied  us  sufficiently  and  at  a  fair  price  during  Bengal  famine. 


No.  108. 

Telegram,  dated  3l8t  July  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 


To-day's  Despatch  reports  progress  of  inquiries  regarding  grain  supplies  availacA.e  lor 
export  to  famine  districts.  In  Central  Provinces  and  Bombay,  141,000  tons.  From 
North-West  Provinces  exportation  depends  on  monsoon,  but  500  tons  daily  still  reaching 
Jubbulpore ;  from  Guzerat  200  tons  daily  reach  Bombay »►  Bengal  stocks  considerably 
reduced,  but  new  rice  coming  into  market,  and  trade  from  interior  to  Calcutta  active  at 
falling  prices.  .  In  Burma,  none.  From  Singapore,  Anson  telegraphs  having  informed  all 
quarters  of  India's  wants ;  probable  action  still  unknown.  Despatch  also  reports  require- 
ments of  Madras  at  .3,500  tons  daily;  Mysore,  1,000  tons  daily,  and  that  we  are 
arranging  Public  Works  Department  project  for  more  effectually  utilising  stock  of  all 
railways  for  famine  purposes. 

Prospects  of  season  throughout  India  as  follows  : — Buima,  rain  began  May  24th,  three 
weeks  fate,  but  fall  sufficient ;  agriculture  satisfactory.  Bengal,  some  districts  still  want 
rain,  but  general  apprehensions  removed.  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  drought 
continues,  causes  anxiety  and  rise  of  prices,  but  still  'time  for  average  harvest.  Rajpu- 
tana.  Central  India,  rain  wanted  in  parts  ;  prospects  fair.  Assam,  Central  Provinces, 
Berar,  quite  satisfactory.  Bombay,  no  rain  in  Gujerat,  causes  anxiety ;  heavy  £bJ1  in 
Concan,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  Sholapur.  Good  showers  in  Eastern  Bombay. 
Deccan  keeps  agriculture  going,  but  prices  very  high.  Rainfall  on  western  coast  at 
present  very  small  for  the  season.  Nizam's  territory  much  distressed  froga  no  rain  for 
one  month,  but  two  inches  just  fallen.  Mysore  and  Coorg,  rain  generally  not  abundant; 
more  needed  to  save  part  of  young  crop.  Madras,  fair  showers  in  all  distressed  districts 
except  Nellore  and  Kumool.  Cuddapah,  Bellary,  fall  considerable,  continuance  may 
save  portion  of  dry  crops,  but  harvest  at  best  indifferent. 

Nmnbers  relieved  in  Madras,  913,000  on  works,  731,000  charitably  relieved. 

Mysore,  48,000  on  works,  149,000  charitably  relieved. 

Bombay,  256,000  on  works,  149,000  charitably  relieved. 
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No.  109.  End.  in 

No.  2,336,  dated  31st  July  1877.  No.  164. 

From  A.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Financial 
Department,  to  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 
On  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  the  address  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  which  reached  this  office  on  the  25th  instant,  intimating  that  the 
Government  of  India  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  Calcutta  exports  of  food-grain  to 
Madras  had  been  really  far  below  those  stated  in  the  **  Gazette  of  India,"  and  requesting 
that  inquiry  might  be  made  as  to  the  actual  gtock  of  grain  and  reserve  for  export  in 
Calcutta,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  make  the  necessary  investigations,  and  I  am  now  to 
submit  the  result  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor- General  in  Council. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  returns  of  exports  of  food-grains  to  coast 
ports  furnished  by  the  Calcutta  Custom  House  have  been  throughout  seriously  mis- 
leading. No  preventive  officer  is  posted  on  board  of  vessels  clearing  for  coast  ports 
with  cargoes  of  grain,  and  the  Customs  returns  have  been  made  up  from  the  shipping 
passes,  which  represent  merely  the  amount  of  grain  that  the  applicants  for  passes  think 
it  possible  thej'^  may  ship,  and  do  not  at  all  represent  the  quantity  of  grain  actually 
shipped.  In  some  instances  the  shipping  passes  are  returned  to  the  Custom  House  with 
a  note  of  short  shipments  or  re-lands  endorsed  thereon,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
passes  are  not  returned,  and  it  is  assumed  in  the  returns  that  the  whole  amo.unt  passed 
was  shipped,  though  possibly  this  is  only  true  of  a  mere  fraction  of  that  quantity. 

3.  In  the  "  Monthly  Commercial  Guide  "  published  by  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the 
figures  prepared  from  the  shipping  passes,  less  known  re-lands  and  short  shipments,  are 
shown  in  the  body  of  the  book.  At  the  close  are  grain  tables  purporting  to  be  prepared 
from  the  manifests  of  the  vessels  cleared.  Although  these  figures  frequently  do  not 
tally  with  those  in  the  body  of  the  Guide,  they  are  still,  it  is  found,  but  little  more 
trustworthy ;  for  it  is  alleged  that  the  manifests  in  the  case  of  coast  vessels  are  filled  up 
very  often  from  the  Collector's  dj^ily  export  lists,  which,  as  above  explained,  are  compiled 
from  the  shipping  pa'sses.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  no  importance  has  been  attached 
hitherto,  and  in  ordinary  times,  either  by  the  Customs  authorities  or  the  trade,  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statistics  of  exports  to  free  ports.  This  matter  was  referred  to  in 
paragraph  32  of  the  Board's  letter.  No.  61  B.,  of  the  30th  January  last,  forwarded  with 
this  office  endorsement  No.  334  of  the  6th  February. 

4.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  shipments 
during  the  last  few  months,  by  procuring  correct  figures  from  the  agents  of  the  vessels, 
but  this  information  has  not  yet  been  completed.  Probably,  however,  the  extent  of  the 
error  in  the  Calcutta  export  returns  is  to  be  measured  by  the  figure  of  the  Madras  imports, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  very  serious  indeed,  as  will  appear  from  tlie  statement  annexed. 

5.  Orders  have  been  given  that  in  future  a  preventive  officer  shall  visit  every  vessel 
immediately  before  she  clears,  and  take  extracts  from  the  cargo-books  of  the  actual  grain 
shipped.  If  this  does  not  secure  an  accurate  return,  more  stringent  measures  will  have  to 
be  adopted  to  secure  correct  manifesf s,  in  anticipation  of  any  provisions  that  may  be  made 
in  the  revised  Customs  Act.  But  it  is  undesirable  to  throw  imnecessary  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  trade  at  present,  or  to  make  unpopular  changes  of  system  at  a  time  of  pressure. 

6.  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  stocks  of  Calcutta,  a  local  inquiry  with  regard 
to  rice,  which  is  the  most  important  item,  has  been  made  by  an  intelligent  native  officer 
accustomed  to  statistical  work,  who  visited  all  the  markets  and  entrepots  in  Calcutta  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  stock  now  in  hand  is  about  50 
lakhs  of  maunds,  of  which,  however,  only  about  10  lakhs  are  in  the  hands  of  dealers  likely 
to  supply  an  export  demand.  The  following  extracts  from  his  report  are  given,  as  showing 
that  the  general  conclusion  is  based  on  inquiry  ^s  detailed  as  the  circumstances  admitted! 

"The  present   stock   of  rice   amounts  in  round  numbers  to  50  lakhs  of  maimds, 

distributed  as  follows : —  Mds. 

At  Baliaghatta  and  Wooltatdingee              *             -             -  9,20,000 

„  Hatkhola  and  Coomertooly      -            -             .            -  6,50,000 

„  other  marts  within  Calcutta     -             -            .            -  9,25,000 

„  Tallygunge     ......  2,15,000 

„  Chitlah            -             -             -             -             -             -  20,000 

„  Kidderpore,  Moonsheegunge,  and  other  adjoining  marts  5,00,000 
„  Seebpore,  Ramkrishtopore,  Howrah,  Sulkeah,   Ghoo- 

soory,  BaUy,  &c.,  say          -            -            -            .  12,00,000 
„  the  Hallway  Jetties  and  at  other  dutlying  places,  such 

as  Gurreah,  Kassipore,  Baranagore,  say       •            -  5,70,000 

Total  -  -  50,00,000 
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Baliaghatta  and  Wooltadingee. — "  The  trade  of  these  places  consists  of  balam  rice. 
At  Baliaghatta  the  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  aruthdars,  three  of  whom — 
Bunsi  Buddun  Puddar,  Ram  Kanye  Puddar,  and  Petambur  Shah — do  the  largest  trade. 
The  whole  of  the  rice,  as  seen  by  me  on  the  24th  instant,  was  thus  distributed : — 
At  Baliaghatta—  Mds. 

In  the  hands  of  the  aruthdars  (10  in  number)       -  -     1,20,000 

In  minor  aruths    --.---     1,00,000 
Quantity  packed  in   bags  and  awaiting  delivery  at  the 
several  aruths   -  -  -  -  -  -     2,00,000 

In  the  hands  of  phoreahs  or  retail  vendors  -  -     1,00,000 

Total     .  -     5,20,000 


At  Wooltadingee —  Mds. 

In  the  hands  of  mahajuns  -  -     ,       -  -     3,10,000 

In  minor  aruths    -..--.        90,000 


Total     .  .     4,00,000 


Hatkhola  and  Coomertooly. — "  Moogy  rice  is  the  chief  staple  of  traffic  here.  This 
rice  is  imported  from  Northern  Bengal,  chiefly  from  the  Dinagepore  district.  There  are 
about  51  wholesale  dealers  in  these  localities,  who  import  rice  direct  from  the  producing 
tracts.  Moogy  rice  is  not  consumed  in  Calcutta,  but  is  shipped  for  exportation  by  sea. 
The  stocks  at  these  marts  are  shown  as  follow : — 

At  Hatkhola—  Mds. 

In  hands  of  aruthdars        ..-.--        50,000 
In  bags  awaiting  delivery  -  -  -  -     1,50,000 

Total    -  -     2,00,000 


At  Coomertooly —  Mds. 

In  the  hands  of  aruthdars  ....     4,45,000 

In  minor  aruths    --.---  5,000 


Total     -  -     4,50,000 


Other  marts  within  Calcutta. — "  The  trade  here  is  in  innumerable  hands,  and  is 
entirely  of  a  local  character.  We  visited  21  bazars,  but  there  are  about  as  many  more 
which  we  could  not  visit.     The  estimated  figures  for  these  are  as  follow : — 

Mds. 
At  the  21  localities  visited  on  the  25th  instant      -  -     1,20,000 

For  other  places,  say        -  -  -  -  -     2,80,000 

Total    .  -     4,00,000 


Besides  this  stock,  we  have  seen  a  large  quantity  in  boats  on  the  riverside.  We  counted 
about  1,219  boats  of  various  capacity  fully  laden  with  rice,  estimated  the  stock  to  be 
about  6J  lakhs  of  maunds. 

Tallygunge. — "  The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  this  bazar  is  in  the  inferior  qualities  of  rice, 
namely,  amun  kujlah,  boro  kujlah,  and  aus  kujlah — all  produced  in  the  eastern  districts, 
as  well  as  in  the  Soonderbun  tracts  of  the  24-Pergunnahs  and  Jessore. 

The  demand  upon  this  market  for  local  consumption  is  inconsiderable,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  imports,  which  amount  annually  from  25  to  30  lakhs  of  maunds  at  this 
place,  are  carried  away  for  shipment  by  sea.     The  estimated  figures  for  this  mart  are — 

Mds. 
In  hands  of  aruthdars         -  -  .  .  .       45,000 

In  boats  on  the  khal  .....       20,000 

Rice  packed  in  bags  and  awaiting  delivery  -  -    1,50,000 


Total       -  -   2,15,000 

Chitlah  Hdt, — "  Here  the  trade  is  in  atub  or  table  rice,  imported  mostly  from 
Joynuggur  and  other  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  24-Pergunnahs.  The  quantity 
available  here  may  be  set  down  at  20,000  maunds. 

Kidderpore  and  Moonshigunge. — "  The  bulk  of  the  rice  at  these  places  is  consigned 
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from  Midnapore,  the  24-Pergunnahs,  and  Hooghly.  The  total  stock  may  amount  to 
5  lakhs  of  maunds.  In  most  of  the  books  inspected  the  grand  total  of  imports  had  not 
been  struck,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  test  their  figures  with  those  obtained  by 
internal  registration  by  the  Government. 

**  The  tradespeople  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the  stock,  whatever  it  may  be, 
has  been  depleted  to  the  extent  of  half  the  quantity  of  previous  years.  There  was, 
however,  one  gentleman  of  the  firm  of  Sumbhoonath  Chowdhery,  at  Hatkhola,  who 
stated  that  the  ordinary  annual  stock  might  amount  to  a  crore  of  maunds,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  is  corroborated  by  inquiries  made  some 
months  ago. 

"  There  are  large  consignments  of  moogy  rice  daily  expected  in  Calcutta,  and  the 
fact  of  the  aus  crop  already  appearing  in  the  market  makes  the  people  very  hopefiil  of 
the  future.  The  aus  crop  at  this  moment  will  not  only  help  the  peasantry,  but  will 
also  be  shipped  for  exportation  by  sea ;  and  I  was  informed  at  Tallygunge  that  about 
10  or  12  lakhs  of  maunds  of  aus  rice  are  annually  purchased  from  that  market  for 
export  by  sea. 

"  As  regards  the  exports  by  sea,  the  demand  is  met  from  the  reduced  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  aruthdars,  as  well  as  by  daily  importations ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  new  rice, 
as  fast  as  it  comes  to  Calcutta,  is  exported,  without  there  being  anything  left  to  replenish 
the  reduced  stocks  of  Calcutta." 

7.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  general  accuracy  of  this  report,  but  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  has  appointed  a  native  officer  to  go  round  all  the  marts  daily  and 
report  on  the  state  of  stocks  and  the  briskness  or  otherwise  of  the  trade.  The  traffic 
registration  abstracts  are  also  ordered  to  be  submitted  weekly  instead  of  fortnightly, 
and  district  officers  have  been  directed  to  report  weekly  the  state  of  stocks  in  the  district 
markets,  as  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained,  and  to  take  note  of  any  material  fluctuations 
in  the  quantities  despatched  to  Calcutta.  This  information  will  be  duly  communicated 
to  the  government  of  India. 

8.  During  April,  May,  and  June,  39^  lakhs  of  maunds  of  rice  were  registered  at  the 
inland  trade  registration  stations  as  en  route  to  Calcutta.  Besides  this,  a  good  deal 
comes  in  that  is  not  registered ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  *ock  in  and  about  the  city. 

9.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  sort  of  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  grain 
in  the  country.  It  is  not  collected  in  large  warehouses  and  marts,  but  is  scattered  about 
in  small  quantities  in  every  village,  and  nearly  in  every  house.  The  brokers  and  boatmen, 
now  that  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  open,  go  round  and  buy  from  house  to  house,  and  in  due 
course  the  rice  reaches  the  market.  In  Rungpore  and  Dinagepore  there  is  a  large  stock, 
which  has  been  awaiting  the  rise  of  the  rivers,  and  which  is  now  being  moved  into  the 
market  in  Eastern  Bengal.  The  aus  crop  is  on  the  point  of  being  reaped,  and  will  add 
considerably  to  the  stocks.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  places  the  people 
have  sold  too  much  rice  for  export,  and  have  brought  upon  themselves  an  enormous  nse 
of  price  of  food-grain,  but  this  is  a  temporary  evil  and  applies  chiefl^y  to  Chittagong  and 
Orissa,  two  great  places  of  export. 

P.S. — The  result  of  the  orders  to  examine  the  cargo-books  has  been,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  vessel  boarded,  to  show  that  in  lieu  of  50,020  bags  entered  in  the  Customs  returns, 
and  48,960  bags  in  the  manifest,  only  23,663  bags  were  really  shipped. 
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.No^  ill. 

Telegram,  dated  1st  Auguat  1877. 

From  GovKBNOR  op  Bombay  to  Secretahy  of  State. 

Your  Lordship^s  telegram  31st.  Monsoon  not  failed,  but  continues  scanty  in  Bombay 
Presidency.  Sholapur,  rainfall  sufficient;  elsewhere  in  Deccan,  showers  more  dr  less, 
sometimes  heavy  ;  crops  kept  alive ;  prospects  of  harvest  uncertain. 

Raihfall  generally  under  seven  inches  since  beginning  of  monsoon ;  winds  high ; 
rainfall  in  Guzerat,  Katty war,  came  late;  continues  slight,  under  four  inches.  Rain- 
fall, Concan,  greater,  but  continues  slight  relatively.  Position  on  coast  at  Bombay, 
rainfall  heavy,  nearly  40  (sic)  inches,  but  local  only,  with  long  intervals  of  sunshine. 
Rainfall  on  ridge  of  western  Gh&ts  sufficient,  flooding  streams,  seasonable.  Down- 
pour monsoon  in  Deccan  not  likely  till  better  rainfall  in  Concan  and  Canara.  No  danger 
yet  in  Bombay  Presidency.  ' 

People  engaged  in  agriculture^  Short  harvests  probable,  though  rain  may  come  to 
save  much.     Fair  accouqts  firoqi  Central  Provinces,  Berar,  Malwa. 

:  Though  some  rain  recently  ip.  Hyderabad,  Mysore^  Ceded  Districts,  Madras,  yet 
accounts  still  indifferent!  Short  harvests  expected  at  best.  Lateness  of  monsoon  in 
northern  India  aggravates  situation. 

Prices  in  Deccan  touching  Jamine  rates^  Thoi^h  stocks  large  and  carriage  active, 
distress  widens.  Anxiety  about  sufficiency  of  engines  on  railway.  I  have  made  recom- 
mendations thereon,  if  sanctioned  we  can  manage,  even  though  monsoon  fails. 


No.  112. 

Telegram,  dated  2nd  August  1877* 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

As  the  earthworks  of  Dhond  and  Munmar  line  will  probably  be  sufficiently  advanced 
to  admit  of  rails  being  laid  temporarily  by  end  of  December,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this 
line  should  be  completed  as  a  permanent  broad  gauge  railway  in  preference  to  any  other 
sanctioned  railway  not  yet  commenced,  tfxcept  Western  Hajputana  line.  This  chord  line 
avoids  the  GhAts  and  cuts  off  120  miles  in  through  conimunication.  Should  famine  con- 
tinue into  next  year,  and  the  most  serious  apprehensions  are  entertained  by  us  and  by  the 
Local  Governments  on  this  head,  the  chord  would  be  invaluable  in  augmenting  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  present  rolling  stock.  Moreover,  the  chances  of  having  to  interfere 
with  the  export  traffic  would  be  oiminished.  Bombay  Government  urges  that  materials 
be  got  immediately.  We  recommend  this  course  strongly,  and  that  the  chord  shall  be 
completed  as  a  permanent  line  as  soon  as  estimates  have  been  prepared  and  sanctioned. 

The  following  materials  are  required  for  length  of  railway,  including  sidings,  of  150 
miles : — Sixty-seven  pound  double-headed  rails,  same  section  as  got  out  by  Peninsula 
Railway,  and  now  laid  in  Wardha  Valley  State  Railway,  with  fastenings,  steel  rails  pre- 
ferred. Sleepers  to  be  iron  or  wooden,  or  both,  as  most  quickly  obtainable  ;  if  of 
creosoted  wood  not  less  than  9  feet  long,  preferably  9  feet  6  inches  long,  10  inches  broad, 
5  inches  thick ;  if  cast  iron  of  same  pattern  as  on  Peninsula  Railwav  ;  for  same  rails  no 
objection  to  wrought-irop  or  steel  sleepers,  as  on  Oudh  Railway,  if  obtainjible  quickly 
and  suitable  for  double-headed  rails.  Arrange  for  bnly  135  miles  6f  sleepers,  as  15  miles 
may  be  got  in  this  country.  Shipments  should  begin  to  arrive  in  Bonibay  early  in 
October,  and  be  continued  weekly  so  that  all  may  reach  by  middle  of  December.  Rails, 
fastenings,  and  sleepers  should  be  shipped  in  due  proportions  for  laying  line  on  receipt  at 
sight.  Also  send  12  water  cranes  and  connexions,  20  hj^drants,  lOO  sets  of  switches, 
iSo  steel  reversible  crossings,  of  which  32  angle  5  degrees  45  minutes,  50  angle  7  degrees 
45  minutes,  18  angle  10  degrees  45  tninntes,  13  station  signals,  25  distant  signals,  3 
traversers,  3  engine  turntables^  3  weighbridges. 


i  o 


•No.  113. 
Telegram;  dated  3rd  Adgiist  1877. 
■  From  VicERor  to  Secretary  of  State. 
Supply  of  rails  for  Dhond  Munmar  line  may  possibly  be  facilitated  by  giving  part  at 
least  of  order  to  firm  which  supplied  us  with  some  67  lb.  rails  for   Wardha  Valley 
llailway,  of  same  section  as'Peninsula  Company's  rails.     Sectioii  of  rail  should  not  be 
altered  if  steel  be  adopted.     No  Objection  to  the  additional  weight.     Fastenings  should 
include  chairs  for  wooden  sleepers. 
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No.  114. 
Telegram,  dated  3rd  August  1877. 
From  Governor  op  Bombay  to  Secretary  of  State. 
Monsoon  not  established,  but  better  rain  in  Concan.     Showers  Deccan.     Rain  Guzerat, 
Kattywar  insuflScient  for  growing  crops.     Distressed  districts  sustained.      Number  of 
persons  on  relief  continues  decreasing.     Prices  very  high.     Trade  active.     Hope  arises 
from  improved  accounts  from  Madras  and  Mysore,  and  good  accounts  from  Central 
Provinces,  but  Hyderabad  rainfall  scanty.     Fear  of  drought  in  Northern  India  is  raising 
prices  there,  and  impeding  influx  of  grain  towards  Western  and  Southern  India. 


No.  115. 

Telegram,  dated  4th  August  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

Yours  30th  July  not  understood.     Are  the  100  locomotives  Great  Indian  Peninsula  in 
addition  to  40  already  ordered  ? 


No.  116. 
Telegram,  dated  6th  August  1877- 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 
The  100  locomotives  are  additional  to  40  under  supply.     We  reserve  our  recommenda- 
tions, pending  details  from  Bombay  by  post ;  but  meanwhile  kindly  ascertain  possibilities 
of  supply. 


No.  117. 

Telegram,  dated  6th  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Prospect  of  great  distress  among  population  of  Baroda  State,  causing  great  anxiety  to 
minister.  We  have,  therefore,  in  anticipation  of  your  approval,  assented  to  his  request 
for  construction  of  railway  from  Ahmedabad  to  Pahlunporei  on  same  gauge  as  Baroda 
line,  which  would  work  this  section,  and  also  to  immediate  formation  of  embankments  as 
relief  works.  We  have  assented  the  more  readily  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Baroda 
State  has  contributed  largely  to  the  recent  loan. 


No.  118. 
Telegram,  dated  6th  August  1877. 
From  Governor  of  Madras  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Wrote  to  Viceroy  to-day,  suggesting  his  sending  somebody  of  experience,  in  whom  he 
would  place  confidence,  without  formd  gazette  appointment  or  delegation,  to  confer  with 
us  on  measures  taken  and  proposed,  saying  we  should  welcome  such  a  mission  with 
pleasure. 

My  suggestion  has  entire  approval  of  my  colleagues  here. 

Scattered  but  good  showers  continue ;  better  reports  from  Malabar  of  weather  pros- 
pects.    Godavery  river  without  freshes.     Imports  to  Madras  good ;  at  Raichore  short. 


No.  119. 
Telegram,  dated  6th  August  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Your  telegram  of  Slst,  about  offer  of  grain  by  Samuels,  of  London.  We  remain 
strongly  of  opinion  that  Government  should  not  purchase  grain  at  present.  On  29th 
June,  oy  our  letter  to  Madras  Government,  to  which  everv  publicity  was  given,  we 
notified  to  trade  that  we  did  not  intend  to  purchase  grain.  The  trade  are  acting  on  that 
assurance ;  to  adopt  a  different  course  now  would  destrov  all  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment.   Moreover,  the  railways  are  at  present,  and  will  for  some  time  be,  unable  to  dis- 
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tribute  the  grain  offered  by  private  trade.  Any  grain  we  buy  would,  therefore,  take  up 
waggons  wfich  are  wanted  for  private  grain  consignments.  If  we  have  a  second  famine, 
our  difficulty  will  be  sufficient  means  of  transport  to  certain  remote  localities,  and  we  may 
have  to  indent  on  you  for  light  rails  for  tramways. 

No.  120. 

Telegram,  dated  6th  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  op  State. 

Prospxjts  of  the  season  generally  improved  in  Madras.  More  or  less  rain  in  all  dis- 
tricts,  heavy  in  Bellary  and  Kistna ;  considerable  in  Kurnool  and  Cuddapah,  and  parts 
Nellore ;  slight  in  Trichinopoly,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  and  Salem ;  moderate  in  other 
districts.  Standing  crops  saved  in  many  parts  and  prospects  of  harvest  improved,  but 
distress  still  severe. 

In  Mysore,  showers  pretty  general,  have  done  some  good,  but  prospects  not  materially 
improved. 

In  Coorg,  moderate  rain  has  fallen. 

Regarding  Bombay,  Temple  telegraphs  as  follows : — "  Fair  rain  in  eastern  districts 
"  has  saved  much  young  crops,  but  along  western  border  famine  area  larger ;  monsoon 
"  continues  insufficient,  better  rain  on  Malabar  coast  last  few  days,  may  be  considered 
"  to  indicate  favourable  return  of  monsoon ;  slight  showers,  Guzerat  and  Katty war,  but 
"  anxiety  regarding  those  parts  still  remain.  Prices  grain  continue  very  high  *;  imports 
"  to  rural  districts  by  human  labour  continue  ;  traffic  from  coast  by  carts  active,  coast 
"  exports  large,  but  rail  increasing;  general  situation  improved  by  weeks  rain,  but 
"  pressure  on  people  by  high  prices  continues  and  will  not  be  relieved  till  prospects  of 
"  season  are  reassured  by  better  fall  of  monsoon  rain.'*     Message  ends. 

In  Nortb-West  Provinces,  rain  has  at  length  begun  to  fall  in  many  districts  and 
anxiety  much  relieved. 

In  Punjaub,  some  rain,  more  wanted,  but  condition  of  crops  fair. 

Numbers  relieved  in  Madras,  957,000  on  works,  839,000  charitably.  In  Mysore, 
48,000  on  works,  151,000  charitably.  In  Bombay,  248,000  on  works,  149,000 
charitably.  ^^^^^^^^^_^^^^^^_^^^ 

No.  121. 

Telegram,  dated  7th  August  1877, 

From  Governor  of  Madras  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Yours  21st  July. 

Send  military  officers  in  civil  employ  only. 


No.  122. 

Telegram,  dated  7th  August  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

Pahlunpore  Railway.  Your  telegram  hardly  gives  us  material  for  decision.  Do  you 
propose  to  construct  railway  as  famine  work  at  British  cost  ?  If  so,  why  do  you  under- 
take famine  charges  for  a  Native  State  ?  I  would  prefer  to  devote  our  funds,  which  are 
restricted  for  the  moment,  to  our  own  people,  whom  we  shall  with  difficulty  keep  alive. 

If  Baroda  and  Pahlunpore  propose  to  find  money,  the  matters  will  assume  a  different 
aspect. 

No.  123. 

Telegram,  dated  8th  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  op  State. 

The  Baroda  State  having  sjibscribed  funds  sufficient  to  construct  the  Ahmedabad 
Pahlunpore  section  of  the  Western  Rajputana  Railway  on  the  understanding  that  the 
work  had  been  sanctioned  and  would  be  early  undertaken,  has  by  this  depleted  its  own 
treasury,  and  is  now  confronted  by  famine  within  its  own  territory.  I  have  thought  it 
but  just  that  the  money  so  subscribed  should  go  towards  the  relief  of  this  famine  as 
proposed.  This  will  have  the  immediate  effect  of  retaining  on  their  own  soil  tlie 
sufferers  who  would  otherwise  seek  relief  in  British  territory,  and  it  will  not  interfere 
with  Baroda's  taking  further  steps  for  the  relief  of  its  subjects  from  its  reserves  or  by 
loans  from  us.  «.«._«._^.— ^__«_— _« 
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No,  124. 

Revenue,  No.  61. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Governor-General  of  India 

IN  Council. 

India  OflBce,  London,  9th  August  1877. 
No.  51.  Para.  1.  The  Despatch  of  your  Ex:cellency  in  Council,  dated  25th  June,  No.  27, 

of  1877,  forwarding  a  complete  collection  of  the  correspqpdence  with  the  Government  of 
Madras,  on  the  subject  of  supplying  Sir  R.  Temple  with  certain  records  relative  to  the 
grant  of  remissions,  has  been  considered  by  me  in  Council. 

2.  You  have  also  forwarded  copies  of  a  Minute  by  Sir  R.  Temple,  and  two  memo- 
randa by  his  late  secretary,  Mr.  Bernard,  on  the  general  subject  of  remissions  of  land 
revenue.  These  you  have  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  Madras  for  consideration 
when  the  present  pressure  has  passed  away.  They  therefore  do  not*  demand  any 
observation  from  me  on  the  present  occasion. 

3.  You  have  drawn  my  attention  to  the  letter  addressed  to  your  Lordship  in  Council 
by  the  Government  of  Madras  on  the  10th  April.  A  misunderstanding  appears  to  have 
arisen  on  both  sides,  which  gave  a  turn  to  the  correspondence  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
The  Madras  Government  evidently  were  imder  an  entire  misapprehension  as  to  the 
object  with  which  the  papers  in  question  were  asked  for  by  Sir  K.  Temple,  while  they 
failed,  I  think,  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  your  Excellency's  Government  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  scruples  they  entertained.  As,  however,  your  Excellency 
proposes  to  revert  to  the  subject  on  a  future  occasion,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
enter  more  largely  upon  it  now. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         SALISBURY. 


No.  125. 

Revenue,  No.  62. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Governor-General  of  India 

IN  Council. 

India  OfBce,  London,  9th  August  1877. 
Para.  1.  The  Despatch  of  your  Excellency  in  Council,  dated  2nd  July,  No.  28, 
of  1877,  forwarding  copy  of  a  correspondence  which  has  tak«i  place  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras  on  the  subject  of  the  rise  in  prices  of  food  grains,  the  reduction  of 
stocks,  and  the  consequent  pressure  upon  the  population  of  the  distressed  districts  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  has  been  considered  by  me  in  Coimcil. 

2.  While  the  Despatch  under  reply  was  in  transit  telegrams  have  been  recei\red  which 
show  that  the  entire  situation  is  altered  for  the  worse  in  Madras,  and  render  any  detailed 
comment  on  the  views  stated  by  your  Excellency  in  Council  unnecessary. 

3.  I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  the  necessity  of  observing  the  most  complete  pubUcity 
in  making  any  necessary  importation  of  supplies  on  Government  account,  but  the  far 
graver  prospect  which  arises  from  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  will  doubtless  induce  your 
Excellency  to  watch  with  the  utmost  vigilance  the  operation  of  your  orders  restricting 
the  purchase  of  grain.  Due  weight  should  be  given  in  deciding  upon  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  this  respect,  to  the  views  of  the  Local  Government  and  their  district  officers. 
Your  financial  arrangements  for  meeting  the  charges  of  the  famine  have  my  concurrence. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        SALISBURY. 


End-in  No.  126. 

No.  164. 

Telegram,  dated  10th  August  1877. 

From  Bengal  Government,  Calcutta,  to  Revenue  AnDmoNAL  Secretary,  Simla. 

Memorandum  on  stocks  sent  by  Bay  ley.  Special  inquiries  completed  to-day;  find 
about  thirty-two  lakhs  maunds  in  Calcutta  for  all  purposes;  importation  slackened 
lately  owing  to  bores  on  Megna,  but  now  brisk-    Exportation  lively.    Freight  abundant 
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No.  127. 

Telegram,  dated  10th  August  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Madras  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Imports  from  all  sources  large,  but  iDsuflScient  for  daily  wants.  Have  telegraphed  to 
Government  of  India  that  if  imports  do  not  cover  daily  wants  with  margin  to  cover 
occasional  interruption,  great  calamity  by  starvation  appears  inevitable,  and  asking 
them  to  state  what  they  can  do  with  trade.  Monsoon  may  interrupt  the  traffic  after 
eight  weeks.  . 

No.  128. 

Telegram,  dated  10th  August  1877- 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

Despatch  leaves  to-day,  including  following  sentence  : — 

I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  the  necessity  of  observing  the  most  complete  publicity 
in  making  any  necessary  importation  of  supplies  on  Government  account;  but  the  far 
graver  prospect  which  arises  from  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  will  doubtless  induce  your 
Excellency  to  watch  with  the  utmost  vigilance  the  operation  of  your  orders  restricting 
the  purchase  of  grain.     Quotation  ends. 

Following  in  letter  from  merchant  I  mentioned: — Telegrams  from  Saigon  and 
Bangkok  inform  me  that  our  steamers  are  carrying  about  1 ,000  tons  of  rice  daily  from 
those  ports  to  China,  and  since  1st  of  January  this  year  to  30th  June  more  than  300,000 
tons  of  rice  have  gone  to  China,  and  in  another  six  weeks  the  whole  of  this  year's  crop 
will  have  been  shipped  to  the  north.     End  of  quotation. 

We  feel  considerable  anxiety  about  this  question  of  supply  of  grain,  and  understand 
Madras  Government  uneasy.     Let  me  know  what  your  calculations  are. 


No.  129. 
Telegram,  dated  10th  August  1877. 
From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Monsoon  not  materially  improved  since  last  telegram.  Some  rain  Concan  and  South 
Mahratta  country ;  showers  in  Deccan ;  hardly  any  rain  Gujerat,  Katty war.  Agriculture 
and  crops  kept  going  in  distressed  districts,  but  high  prices  telling  on  people. 

Gradual  decrease  on  relief  continuing  since  beginning  monsoon  now  arrested,  and 
sUght  increase  of  numbers  occurred,  but  showers  falling,  and  hope  decrease  will  be 
soon  resumed. 

No.  130. 

Telegram,  dated  11th  August  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Madras  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Showers  diminishing.     Hot  wind  recurred.     Food  import  does  not  increase.     Supplies 

via  Raichore  less  than  half  promised.     Godavery  river  falling.     No  irrigation  supply 

for  Delta.  --_.^-_-— __^««.«____ 

No.  131.  End.  in 

No.    64. 
Minute  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  dated  Simla,  12th  August  1877. 

1.  The  summer  rains  of  June  and  July  have  now  failed,  more  or  less,  over  many  of 
the  districts  in  Southern  India  where  the  rainfall  of  1876  was  lamentably  deficient. 
The  severity  of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  scantiness  of  the  rainfall  in  Western 
and  Northern  India  during  the  past  six  weeks.  I  desire  to  place  on  lecord  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  probable  effect  of  these  unanticipated  circumstances  on  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  the  prospects  of  the  Government.  In  so  doing,  I  will  endeavour  to 
indicate  my  general  views  as  to  some  of  the  measures  required  to  prepare  for  a  second 
year  of  famine,  if  unhappily  so  terrible  a  calamity  should  overtake  any  large  tract  of 
Southern  India. 

2.  The  time  has  not  come  for  the  Government  of  India  to  review  the  famine  opera- 
tions of  the.year  1876-77 ;  for  the  famine  is  still  almost  at  its  worst.  But  a  short  notice 
of  the  failure  of  last  year's  harvests,  of  the  misfortunes  thereby  caused,  and  of  the  relief 
operations  undertaken,  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  extreme  gravity  of 
the  present  situation. 
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3.  The  summer  rains  (south-west  monsoon)  of  1876  were  extremely  scanty  over 
tracts  belonging  to  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  to  the  State  of  Hyderabad, 
and  to  the  Province  of  Mysore,  Over  these  tracts,  which  contain  a  population  of  about 
26  millions,  the  summer  rains  yield  the  main  rainfall  of  the  year ;  they  till  the  irrigation 
tanks,  and  on  them  depends  the  safety  of  the  main  food  crops.  In  the  above-men- 
tioned districts,  therefore,  the  chief  food  crops  of  1876  failed  by  reason  of  the  shortness 
of  the  summer  rains.  But  in  the  rest  of  the  Madras  country  the  main  rainfall  comes 
with  the  October  rains  (north-east  monsoon) ;  these  rains  were  also  very  deficient,  and 
so  the  irrigation  tanks  of  the  Madras  districts  remained  dry,  and  the  cfiief  food  crops 
failed.  The  fate  of  the  Madras  crops  was  thus  partially  in  doubt  .until  the  middle  of 
November. 

4.  The  failure  of  the  crops  of  a  single  year  might  not  have  caused  a  famine,  if  it  had  been 
confined  to  only  one  province,  or  to  a  few  districts  ;  for  inter-communicatiou,  by  railway 
and  by  road,  is  easy  and  cheap  all  over  Southern  India,  and  the  surplus  of  one  province 
would  have  supplied  the  deficiency  of  another.  But,  last  year  the  area  of  failure  was 
so  vast  that  famine  prices  were  inevitable;  and  by  the  month  of  December  1876,  food- 
grains  in  the  markets  of  Southern  India  were  three  times  as  dear  as  in  ordinary  years. 
The  calamity  pressed  with  special  weight  on  some  of  the  stricken  districts  (notably 
Bellary,  Sholapore,  jpBxts  of  the  Camatic,  and  of  Mysore),  because  the  crops  of  one, 
or  even  two,  preceding  years,  had  been  short.     In  such  districts  food  stocks  were  lower 

'  than  usual,  and  the  people  had  less  money  to  buy  food  brought  from  a  distance.  In 
Bengal,  Burmah,  Central  and  Northern  India,  the  crops  were  happily  good ;  food  stocks 
were  large  ;  and  there  was  plenty  of  grain  to  supply  the  stricken  districts,  if  it  could  be 
carried  thither,  and  if  the  people  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

5.  The  policy  of  the  Government  of  India,  as  declared  after  previous  famines,  was 
to  give  all  possible  facilities  for  the  transport  of  grain  to  distressed  districts  ;  to  abstain 
from  interference  with  the  grain  trade,  so  long  as  that  trade  was  active ;  to  give  relief 
wages  to  the  destitute  who  would  labour  on  useful  public  works  ;  to  relieve  gratuitously, 
under  trustworthy  supervision,  the  helpless  poor,  when  the  pressure  of  famine  became 
extreme  ;  and  to  avert  death  from  starvation  by  the  employment  of  all  means  practically 
open  to  the  resources  of  the  State  and  the  exertions  of  its  officers ;  but  to  discharge 
this  duty  at  the  lowest  cost  compadble  with  the  preservation  of  human  life  from  whole- 
sale destruction.  In  the  autumn  of  18/6,  no  general  instructions  were  issued  by  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  management  of  serious  and  widespread  famine ;  nor  until 
November  was  it  certain,  from  the  reports  received  by  the  Supreme  Government,  that 
positive  famine  was  impending  in  the  Madras  districts. 

6.  From  the  month  of  September  1876  a  large  importation  of  grain  from  Northern 
India  and  Bengal  into  the  distressed  tracts  began ;  and  this  traffic  rapidly  increased  till, 
in  the  month  of  December,  grain  was  landed  by  sea  at  Madras,  and  was  also  cpnsigned 
by  railway,  from  the  west,  through  Raichore  (the  westernmost  limit  of  the  Madras 
Railway),  in  much  larger  quantities  than  the  railways  could  distribute,  to  the  districts 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  and  of  the  Mysore  Province.  From  December  up  to  the 
present  time  of  writing,  private  traders  have  kept  consigning,  month  by  month,  into 
the  interior  of  the  famine  districts  more  grain  than  the  railways  from  Madras,  Beypore, 
Negapatam,  and  Raichore,  have  been  able  to  carry.  This  grain  has  come  from  Bengal, 
Burma,  the  Punjab,  the  North- Western  Provinces,  Central  India,  and  Scinde.  Govern- 
ment has  done  much  to  facilitate  the  traffic ;  and  on  one  occasion  only  have  Government 
operations  interfered  with  private  trade,  namely,  when  30,000  tons  of  grain  were  bought 
by  the  Madras  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  and  were  carried  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  To  this  extent  the  railway  and  cart  power  of  the  country  was 
temporarily  occupied  by  Government  to  the  exclusion  of  private  trade.  These  proceed- 
ings of  the  Madras  Government  were  disapproved  by  the  Government  of  India.  Prices 
have  been  very  dear;  but  from  nowhere,  until  the  23rd  of  July,  have  we  received 
reports  that  food  cannot  be  had  in  the  bazaars  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
In  some  of  the  worst  districts  the  imported  food  has  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  population.  The  lemaining  two-thirds  in  such  districts,  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  in  the  less  severely  afflicted  tracts,  have  subsisted  on  old  stocks  and  on 
the  yield  of  the  petty  crops  that  have  been  harvested  even  during  this  year  of  famine. 
The  importation  of  grain  by  railway  into  the  interior  has  not  yet  exceeded  an  average 
of  about — 

2,200  tons  a  day  into  the  interior  of  Madras  and  Mysore ; 

1,000  tons  a  day  into  the  interior  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  large  quantities  ot  grain  distributed  into  the  interior 
by  road  or  canal,  from  the  port  of  Madras,  and  from  the  lesser  ports  on  the  Coromandel, 
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Malabar,  and  Southern  Mahratta  coasts.  There  are  in  Central  and  Northern  India 
and  in  Bengal  large  stocks  of  food,  ready  to  go  forward  to  the  famine  districts  as  soon 
as  the  railways  can  carry  them. 

7.  At  the  outset  of  the  famine  operations  there  was  general  failure  to  employ  the 
destitute  poor  on  properly  managed  and  useful  public  works.  During  November  and 
December,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  sought,  and  obtained,  relief  wages  on  works 
which  were  not  of  the  highest  utility,  and  on  which  there  was  no  adequate  professional 
supervision.  For  this  result  I  fear  that  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  enjoining 
the  employment  of  the  people  on  petty  works  near  their  homes,  were  in  some  degree 
responsible.  In  the  Government  Despatcl),  conveying  instructions  for  Sir  Richard 
Temple's  mission  to  the  famine  country,  it  was  mentioned  that  small  and  well-supervised 
local  relief  works  might  properly  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  distress,  so 
long  as  there  was  doubt  regarding  the  extent  of  scarcity;  but  that,  when  measures  of 
reh'ef  on  a  large  scale  became  clearly  necei>sary,  great  public  works  of  a  permanently 
useful  type  should  be  opened  for  the  employment  of  relief  labourers.  The  experience 
of  the  present  famine — the  friction,  distress,  and  loss,  caused  by  the  transfer  of  labourers 
from  small  to  large  works,  during  February,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency — and  the  diffi- 
culty of  moving  to  large  useful  works  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  relief  labourers 
in  Madms — has  since  convinced  me  of  the  impolicy  of  opening  petty  local  relief  works 
during  the  early  stages  of  a  scarcity.  The  orders  directing  the  opening  of  small  local 
works  were  modified  in  December,  and  it  was  subsequently  laid  down  that  relief  labourers 
should  be  employed,  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  on  large  useful  works,  under  the 
direction  of  competent  engineers.  Meanwhile,  before  those  orders  had  reached  the 
local  officers, 

1,050,000  persons  in  the  Madras  districts, 
266,000  ■    „  „       Bombay      „ 

were,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  receiving  relief  wages  for  labour  that  was  generally 
inadequate,  on  works  that  were  often  of  little  value. 

8.  During  the  month  of  January  the  manner  of  employing  relief  labourers  changed 
greatly  for  trie  better  in  the  Bombay  districts,  where  the  Local  (iovemment  utilised  to 
the  full  its  staff  of  engineers,  and  possessed  a  number  of  excellent  irrigation  schemes 
and  other  projects.  During  the  same  month  Sir  Richard  Temple  was  deputed  by  the 
Government  of  India  to  visit  the  famine  districts,  and  to  confer  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ments and  their  officers  as  to  the  best  means  of  enforcing  economy  and  system  in 
relief  operations.  The  admirable  services  rendered  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  have  already 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Government  of  India.  It  was  found  that  vast  numbers  were 
in  receipt  of  relief  who,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  could  support  themselves.  The  relief 
wage  rate  was  lowered,  the  number  of  petty  relief  works  was  reduced,  and  the  super- 
vision of  relief  labour  was  increased.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  the  numbers  of 
people  on  the  relief  works  were,  at  the  end  of  April, 

In  Madras  districts     ...        716,000  persons. 

In  Mysore       „  .  -  -  62,000      „ 

Id  Bombay,  at  the  same  time,  the  numbers  had  risen  to  287,000.  In  Madras  11  per 
cent,  of  these  labourers  were  employed  on  useful  works  under  professional  supervision. 
In  Bombay  90  per  cent,  were  so  employed.  In  Mysore  47  per  cent,  were  on  useful 
public  works;  but  in  Mysore  the  numbers  on  relief  works  were,  in  a  way  that  has  not 
been  explained,  reduced  as  the  pressure  of  the  famine  increased ;  and  large  sums  are 
now  being  spent  on  infructuous  alms,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  improving  by  relief 
labour  the  many  irrigation  works  of  the  province. 

9.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  relief  works  managed  by  revenue  officers  are  absolutely 
useless,  or  are  wholly  unsupervised  ;  but  1  fear  that  much  of  the  roadwork  done  under 
revenue  officers  can  be  of  no  lasting  value,  while  its  cost  is  from  twice  to  twenty  times 
the  ordinary  rates  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  irrigation  and  railway  works  executed 
under  professional  supervision,  will  be  of  permanent  good  in  improving  the  country,  and 
averting  future  famines  ;  while  some  of  these  works  (so  far  as  imperfect  information  has 
reached  the  Government  of  India)  are  being  executed  at  only  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 
above  ordinary  rates.  At  the  present  time  of  writing,  the  proportion  of  relief  labourers 
employed  under  professional  supervision  on  large  works  in  Madras  has  risen,  by  the 
latest  returns,  to  about  21  per  cent,  on  the  total  number  of  workpeople. 

10.  Gratuitous  relief  on  a  large  scale  began  early  in  the  present  famine.    By  the  end 
of  December  there  were  in  the  receipt  of  gratuitous  relief 

110,000  persons  in  the  Madras  districts, 

3,000      „  „      Bombay      „ 

30,000      „  „      Mysore       „ 
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Tbese  numbers  were  somewhat  reduced  in  January  and  February ;  but  since  the  end  of 
February  they  have  increased  enormously,  and  have  risen  by  the  ^id  of  July  to 

839,000  in  the  Madras  districts. 

160,000     „       Bombay       „ 

151,000     „       Mysore        „ 
In  Mysore  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  gratuitous  relief  is  more  than  three  times 
higher  than  the  number  of  the  relief  labourers ;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  Province  relief 
works  have  not  been  properly  managed.     The  persons  on  gratuitous  relief  in  Madras 
and  Bombay  belong  to  three  categories,  thus — 

Children  of  Persons  fed  Persons  relieTod 
labourers  on             at  relief  at  their 

the  relief  houses  and       homes  through 

works.  relief  camps.  Tillage  agencies. 

Madras  (according  to  the  latest  detailed  return 
for  the  beginning  of  July )  -  -    149,000        207,000         218,000 

Bombay       ....  -     83,000        ^^ . ' 

66,000 

The  Mysore  returns  do  not  distinguish  the  several  classes  of  charitable  relief.  So  long 
as  relief  wages  are  kept  at  subsistence  rates,  the  small  allowance  of  3  pic  (f  of  a  penny) 
per  diem  must  be  continued  to  the  infant  children  of  relief  labourers.  The  inmates  of 
relief  camps  and  the  daily  recipients  of  food  at  relief  houses  are  ordinarily  fit  subjects  for 
charity,  provided  that  able-bodied  people  are  drafted  to  relief  works  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough  to  labour.  Relief  through  village  agencies  may  become  unavoidable 
where  famine  presses  severely  ;  but  its  administration  must  be  very  carefully  supervised, 
in  order  that  the  needy  may  be  really  relieved,  and  that  there  may  be  as  little  fraud  as 
possible.     In  Bombay,  the  numbers  so  relieved  in  each  district  vary  according  to  the 

f)ressure  of  distress  and  the  numbers  on  the  relief  works.  But  the  figures  for  Madras 
ead  to  a  belief  that  different  systems  are  pursued  in  diflFerent  districts ;  for  instance,  in 
Kurnool,  where  severe  distress  afflicted  'the  whole  district,  only  5,519  persons  were 
receiving  village  relief  at  the  beginning  of  July  ;  whereas  in  Salem,  a  part  only  of  which 
district  was  severely  distressed,  88,020  persons  were  on  village  relief. 

11.  In  regard  to  the  main  object  of  relief  operations,  viz.,  the  saving  of  human  life, — 
much,  but  not  complete  success  has  been  attained.  In  some  tracts  relief  operations  began 
too  late ;  at  centres  of  population,  like  Madras  and  Bangalore,  and  on  some  of  the  roads 
leading  to  such  centres,  starvation  deaths  have  occurred;  the  death  rate  from  cholera, 
dysentery,  and  such  like  diseases,  has  greatly  increased  over  large  areas ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  worst  evils  of  famine  have,  so  far,  been  successfully  averted  over  the  vast 
tracts  visited  by  failure  of  crops.  According  to  the  standard  of  mortality  during  the 
Orissa  famine,  from  three  to  five  millions  of  people  (instead  of  only  half  a  million)  must 
have  died  of  famine  in  Southern  India  during  the  year  1877,  if  the  guaranteed  railways 
had  not  existed,  and  if  Government  had  incurred  no  outlay  on  relief  operations.  Nothing 
of  this  sort  has  occurred ;  and  on  this  result  the  Governments,  and  the  local  officers, 
who  have  exerted  themselves  admirably,  deserve  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  I  fear,  however,  it  may  hereafter  be  found  that  over  large  tracts  relief 
operations  were,  for  considerable  periods,  conducted  without  sufficient  system,  and 
without  due"  regard  to  economy. 

12.  Regarding  what  is  past,  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  this  much,  because  it  is  only 
after  a  consideration  of  the  past  that  we  can  frame  improved  plans  for  the  future.  During 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1877,  it  was  hoped  that  the  season  might  be  favourable; 
that  spring  showers  might  bring  forward  some  small  extent  of  early  food  crop  in  June  ; 
that  bountiful  summer  rains  (south-west  monsoon)  would  enable  the  people  to  secure  a 
large  food  harvest  during  August  and.  September ;  and  that  favourable  October  rains 
(north-east  monsoon)  would  fill  the  irrigation  tanks,  and  restore  plenty  to  the  districts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  The  October  rains  are  not  yet  due,  but  our  spring  and  summer 
hopes  have  been  disappointed.  Had  they  been  fulfilled,  there  would  have  been  no 
present  need  for  special  aid  from  the  Government  of  India ;  some  millions  sterling  would 
have  been  spent,  tnere  would  have  been  some  waste,  but  in  the  main  the  great  object  of 
all  this  expenditure  would  have  been  obtained ;  the  difficulty  would  have  been  over,  and 
the  Government  of  India  would,  at  the  proper  time,  have  placed  on  record  for  future 
guidance  the  lessons  taught  by  the  famine  of  1877. 

13.  But  so  far  as  the  season  has  gone  our  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled  ;  the  spring 
showers  came  not,  the  summer  rains  have,  until  the  last  week  of  July,  been  very  scanty 
and  irregular ;  the  main  food  crops  of  part  of  the  black  soil  country  in  the  Deccan  are 
still  in  great  jeopardy ;  it  is  feared  that  the  unirrigated  food  crops  of  Madras  and  Mysore 
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must  be  lost,  unless  the  good  rain  of  the  past  week  continues  during  August ;  the  local 
officers  report  that  already  an  unascertained,  but  large,  proportion  of  these  crops  are 
dried  up ;  the  irrigation  tanks  of  the  Mysore  country  are  still  dry,  and  no  fresh  food 
crops,  can  be  reaped  on  any  large  scale  in  Southern  India  before  December  next.  If 
there  are  favourable  rains  in  August  and  September,  and  if  the  October  rainfall 
(north-east  monsoon)  is  full,  then  plenty  may  perhaps  be  restored  by  January  18/8, 
though  the  people  will  feel  the  effects  of  the  famine  for  some  years  to  come.  But,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  pressure  of  famine  in  many  districts  of 
Madras  and  Mysore  cannot  abate  greatly  before  January  1878;  at  the  best,  the  tension 
in  Bombay  may  lessen  in  September,  and  may  cease  altogether  in  December.  But 
unless  the  rainfall  of  August  and  September  is  unusually  heavy,  there  must  be  another 
year  of  famine  in  parts  of  Bombay,  of  the  Deccan,  and  over  a  great  part  of  Mysore ; 
for  in  none*  of  these  tracts  can  a  heavy  downpour  be  expected  in  October.  A  great 
part  of  Bellary  and  Kurnool  also,  where  the  October  rains  are  scanty,  must  suffer  another 
famine,  if  the  summer  rains  are  not  plentiful  during  August  and  September ;  while  if 
the  October  rains,  the  main  rainfall  of  the  Madras  littoral,  should  be  scanty,  there 
must  be  another  year  of  famine  over  a  great  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

J 4.  Thus  the  present  situation  in  Southern  India  is  that,  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
famine,  one  of  the  great  food  crops  of  the  present  season  is  everywhere  in  jeopardy,  and 
in  some  parts  is  almost  irretrievably  lost.  Prices  of  food  over  the  famine  country  are 
higher  than  ever,  four  or  five  times  the  ordinary  rate  ;  2,500,000  people  are  being,  directly 
supported  by  State  charity,  of  whom  barely  4.50,000  are  performing  work  that  will  have 
uselUl  results.  The  present  pressure  of  famine,  and  the  present  rate  of  expenditure, 
(considerably  above  half  a  million  sterling  per  month),  cannot  at  the  best  be  greatly  lessened 
before  December  next ;  whereas,  if  the  season  turns  out  unfavourably  in  any  part  of  the 
femine  coimtry,  that  tract  with  its  stocks  already  depleted  must  suffer  from  a  second 
year  of  famine,  more  severe  and  more  difficult  than  the  year  through  which  it  is  now 
passing. 

J  6.  The  position  in  Southern  India,  grievous  as  it  is,  becomes  much  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  summer  rains  have  hitherto  been  extremely  scanty  in  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  the  Punjab.  Vast  areas  of  these  provinces  are  protected  by 
irrigation  ;  the  surplus  food  in  stock  from  the  bounteous  harvests  of  the  last  few  years  is 
said,  in  the  Punjab  at  any  rate,  to  be  very  great ;  the  autumn  crop  in  these  provinces 
has  not  yet  been  lost ;  and  the  seed  time  of  the  main  food  crop  has  yet  to  come.  There 
is  no  present  ground  for  fearing  actual  famine  in  Northern  India,  although  I  fear  there 
may  be  serious  scarcity  and  suffering  in  some  districts ;  but  the  surplus  food  available 
for  export  thence  to  the  famine  country  will  be  greatly  reduced.  In  Bengal,  Burma, 
and  Central  India,  there  is,  according  to  present  prospects,  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
the  winter  crops  will  not  be  full  ones.  But  the  main  crops  of  Bengal  and  Burma  can 
hardly  be  estimated  before  October  at  earliest. 


*  The  i*ainfaLl  statistics  for  parte  of  Soathem  India  are  not  yerj  complete.      So  far  as  they  go  the  meteoro- 
logical returns  give : — 

Average  rainfall  in  inehes  daring  the 
mouths  of 


June  to 

October  to 

The  whole 

September. 

December. 

year. 

Poena    - 

- 

- 

-     22 

6 

31 

Belgaum 

- 

- 

-     36- 

5 

47i 

Secunderabad     - 

- 

- 

-     20- 

3 

30 

Bellary  - 

- 

- 

-     11, 

3 

17 

Bangalore 

• 

- 

-     19 

7f 

^^ 

Mean  of  ei^t  districts 

in 

Mysore 

-     17 

8 

Madras  city 

- 

- 

-     15 

29 

m 

Salem    - 

- 

- 

-     17 

H 

34i 

Coimbatore 

- 

- 

-      6 

S: 

21 

Negapatam 

- 

- 

-      9 

24: 

35^ 

Trichinopoly 

- 

- 

-     I2i 

11 

294 

Madura  - 

- 

- 

-     15 

14: 

26 

It  seems  therefore  that  in  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  ceded  districts  of  Madras,  the  summer  rainfall  (south-west 
monsoon)  is  the  mainstay  of  the  crops ;  that  in  Mysore  the  heavy  rain  which  fills  the  tanks  and  saturates  the 
son  comes  with  the  summer  monsoon,  but  that  the  October  (north-east)  monsoon  also  gives  a  considerable 
rainM,  especially  in  the  south  of  the  province ;  and  that  in  the  districts  of  the  Madras  littoral  the  October 
monsoon  yields  the  main  rainfall  of  the  year. 

Thongh  the  north-east  monsoon  may  be  merely  the  rebound  of  the  rain  clouds  which  travel  up  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  with  the  south-west  winds,  still  we  need  not  fear  that  scanty  summer  rains  in  Madras  must  necessarily 
be  Mowed  by  equally  scanty  October  rains.  For  the  doud  currents  which  have  this  year  shed  plentiftil 
ranuner  rains  over  Burma  and  Bengal  may  return  with  the  north-east  winds  to  water  the  Madras  littoraL 
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l6.  The  prospect  in  Southern  India,  more  especially  in  Madras  and  Mysore,  is  there- 
fore as  serious  as  it  could  possibly  be.  If  a  second  famine  has  to  be  encountered  over 
this  large  portion  of  the  Empire,  the  duty  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  of 
utilising  to  the  utmost  the  vast  expenditure  which  must  be  incurred,  will  impose  on  both 
the  Supreme  and  Local  Governments  as  arduous  and  gigantic  a  task  as  any  Government 
could  be  called  upon  to  undertake.  Before  entering  on  this  task,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
shortly  what  are  m  my  opinion  the  main  principles  which  Government  should  follow  on 
an  occasion  of  this  kind.  Many  of  these  principles  were  laid  down  by  the  Government 
of  India  in  its  instructions  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  but  I  think  it  desirable  to  repeat 
them. 

17-  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  of  India,  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  of  the  people  of  India  and  England,  are  resolved  to  avert  death  from 
starvatipn  by  the  employment  of  all  means  practically  open  to  the  resources  of  the  State, 
and  to  the  exertions  of  its  oflScers.  Thus  far  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  or  difference 
of  opinion. 

18.  When  harvests  fail  in  an  Indian  province,  considerable  old  stocks  of  food  are  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  landholding  and  mercantile  classes ;  but  these  stocks  are  often  held 
back  from  sale.  Markets  have  therefore  to  be  supplied  with  grain  imported  from  a 
distance.  I  consider  that,  except  under  most  peculiar  arid  exceptional  circumstances, 
the  function  of  supplying  the  demand  for  imported  grain  can  be  best,  and  indeed  alone 
discharged  by  private  trade  ;  and  that  private  trade  should  be  left  to  do  its  work  in  this 
respect  with  as  little  interference  from  Government  as  practicable.  The  Government 
and  its  officers  should,  however,  give  all  possible  information,  and  should  give  where 
necessary  additional  facilities  to  private  trade.  Early  and  correct  information  as  to 
prices  and  means  of  carriage  should  be  published.  The  carrying  power  of  railways  and 
canals  leading  into  the  famine  tracts  should  be  reinforced  ;  tolls  and  other  restraints  on 
free  intercommunication  should  be  removed,  roads  into  the  interior  should  be  improved 
and  kept  in  order ;  rates  of  railway  or  other  carriage  might  be  reduced ;  and  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  temporary  railways  or  tramways  might  be  laid  from  main  railway 
line&  into  populous  tracts,  whereto  means  of  conmiunication  failed  or  where  insufficient. 
These  will  indeed  be  the  most  useful  of  all  works,  if  we  have  to  meet  another  year  of 
famine.  Grain  required  by  Government  for  alms  to  the  helpless  poor,  or  for  labourers  on 
relief  works,  or  for  any  tract  where  supplies  were  deficient,  should  be  obtained  through 
the  trade,  at  or  near  the  local  markets,  and  should  not  be  imported  from  a  distance  by 
Government  itself.  Experience  has  shown  that  Government  operations  in  the  grain 
market  disorganise  and  paralyse  private  trade  to  an  extent  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
operations  themselves.  Moreover  where  the  carrying  power  of  a  country  by  rail,  canal, 
or  cart  is  limited,  and  is  fully  utilised.  Government  grain  importations  must  necessarily 
displace  a  corresponding  quantity  of  privately  imported  grain.  My  view,  therefore,  is  that 
under  no  circumstances  which  are  likely  to  occur  ought  the  Government  itself  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  importing  grain.  Free  and  abundant  private  trade  cannot  co-exist 
with  Government  importation.  Absolute  non-interference  with  the  operations  of  private 
commercial  enterprise  must  be  the  foundation  of  our  present  famine  policy.  Trade  towards 
the  famine  country  from  Bengal  and  Northern  and  Central  India  is  at  present  active ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indian  sources  of  supply  are  still  considerable* 
But  even  if  these  should  fail,  the  interference  of  the  Government  would  be  a  ruinous 
error.  It  could  only  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  total  amount  of  food  available,  and 
thus  aggravating  the  catastrophe.  I  am  confident  that  more  food,  whether  from  abroad 
or  elsewhere,  will  reach  Madras,  if    we  leave  private  enterprise  to  itself,  than  if  we 

Saralyse  it  by  Government  competition.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  famine  we  are  now 
ealing  with.  I  do  not  of  course  intend  to  assert  that  famines  cannot  occur  in  which 
Government  interference  for  the  importation  of  food  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Indeed,  the  Orissa  famine  was  one  of  those  cases. 

19.  Before  scarcity  of  food  deepens  into  famine,  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  section 
of  the  population  who  are  out  of  work,  and  have  no  means  of  buying  food  at  dear  rates. 
It  is  the  policy  of  Government  to  employ  such  people  on  relief  works ;  and  my  view  is, 
that  relief  employment,  at  a  subsistence  rate  of  wage,  should  be  provided  on  large  fully 
supervised  works,  which  will  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  country.  The  advantage 
of  large  works  of  this  kind  over  petty  local  works  is  twofold — firstly,  the  obligation  to 
do  a  full  day's  work,  at  a  low  rate  of  wage,  and  to  go  some  distance  to  work,  keeps 
from  seeking  relief  people  who  can  support  themselves  otherwise ;  and,  secondly,  the 
money  expended  on  such  works  bequeaths  permanent  benefits  to  the  country. 
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20.  On  this  point,  the  following  passages  from  Sir  Richard  Temple's  excellent  report 
of  his  recent  mission  to  the  distressed  tracts  of  Southern  India  are  very  valuable.  When 
discussing  the  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  Indian  famine  experience,  he  writes — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  from  these  events  we  forcibly  and  positively  learn — 

"  To  determine  beforehand,  as  soon  as  any  forecast  of  the  coming  distress  can  be  made, 
the  large  public  works  upon  which  relief  labour  can  be  employed,  and  upon  which 
task-work  can  be  exacted,  or  piece-work  established  under  professional  supervision ; 

"  To  notify  generally,  and  to  intimate  to  all  concerned,  especially  to  the  Civil  officers, 
the  particular  public  works  to  which  the  relief  labourers  in  each  distressed  district 
are  to  be  drafted  ; 

"To  organise  an  engineering  staff  in  readiness  for  undertaking  vigorously  these 
particular  public  works  when  the  time  for  active  operation  shall  arrive,  and  to 
prepare  for  devoting  to  this  purpose  all  the  professional  establishments  which  can 
be  obtained ; 

"  To  prohibit  absolutely,  in  the  begirming  of  the  distress,  the  opening  of  petty  works 
imder  Civil  officers,  or  non-professional  establishments,  among  the  villages  close  to 
the  homes  of  the  people  ; 

"  To  refuse  relief  to  strong  able-bodied  persons  of  both  sexes  in  any  form,  save  employ- 
ment on  the  large  public  works ; 

"  To  allow  petty  village  works  to  be  opened  only  when  severe  and  widespread  distress 
has  declared  itself  at  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  in  any  district,  or  part  of  a 
district,  and  even  then  to  reject  all,  save  those  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  proceed  to  the  large  public  works, — in  short  to  reserve  these  petty  works  for 
the  weakly,  the  sickly,  the  advanced  in  life,  and  for  those  who  have  any  just  claim 
for  indulgence ; 

"  To  keep  the  wages  on  relief  works  at  the  lowest  rate  compatible  with  the  health  of 
the  labourers  ;  this  being  necessary,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  economy,  but  also 
to  prevent  demoralisation  of  the  people." 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  define  more  clearly  than  is  done  in  the  fore- 
going extracts  those  principles  which  seem  to  me  the  right  ones  for  the  organisation  of 
famine  relief  works. 

21.  At  the  beginning  of  a  famine  there  are  some,  and  before  the  end  of  a  famine  there 
will  be  many,  people  who,  from  physical  infirmity,  or  from  social  custom,  or  from  some 
other  reason,  are  unable  to  earn  wages  on  relief  works,  and  who  have  no  means  of 
buying  food.  For  persons  of  this  class  the  State  must,  when  the  sources  of  private 
benevolence  are  dry,  provide  gratuitous  relief,  if  it  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  at 
all;  an  undertaking  which,  if  it  assumes  wide  dimensions,  must  impose  upon  the  State 
operations  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  delicacy.  For  it  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all 
gratuitous  relief  afforded  l)y  the  State,  if  it  be  not  supervised  and  restricted  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactitude,  to  intrude  injuriously  on  the  field  of  relief  labour,  and  thus 
demoralise  large  masses  of  the  population.  Such  relief  may  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
grants-in-aid  of  private  charity ;  in  the  shape  of  cooked  or  uncooked  food,  distributed  at 
relief  centres,  at  camps,  or  poor-houses,  where  the  recipients  of  relief  are  housed  and 
cared  for ;  or  (if  complete  means  of  supervision  exist)  .  in  the  shape  of  money  alms 
distributed  to  paupers  at  their  homes  through  village  agencies.  One  or  other,  often 
more  than  one,  of  these  forms  of  gratuitous  relief  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  dispensed  in 
every  famine  tract.  At  large  centres  of  population  relief  camps  are  useful ;  for  the 
inmates  are  prevented  from  wandering  about  the  streets,  and  starving  lor  want  of 
miscellaneous  alms.  On  great  roads  and  lines  of  traffic  out-door  relief  centres  are  more 
suitable.  Where  a  good  indigenous  village  agency  exists,  it  is  advisable  to  register  and 
relieve,  at  an  e^rly  stage  of  a  famine,  the  helpless  paupers  in  their  villages ;  so  that  they 
may  be  prevented  from  starving  at  home,  or  from  wandering  forth  in  quest  of  charity. 
But,  in  whatever  shape  gratuitous  relief  be  given,  the  ordinary  district  organisation 
must  be  greatly  strengthened  to  secure  its  due  and  honest  administration.  No  other 
form  of  famine  relief  is  more  open  to  abuse  and  malversation.  Every  rupee  spent  in 
providing  effective,  trustworthy  supervision  is  saved  over  and  over  again,  not  only  in 
preventing  wasteful  and  unnecessary  expenditure,  but  in  securing  that  the  relief  given 
reaches  the  classes  and  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended,  without  being  turned  aside  into 
the  pockets  of  people  who  can  do  without  State  aid. 

22.  The  principles  and  the  policy  described  in  the  four  preceding  paragraphs  should, 
in  my  judgment,  guide  the  operations  of  Government,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  a 
&mine,  but  throughout  its  continuance.  Disregard  of  these  principles  must,  assuredly, 
and  indefinitely,  aggravate  the  serious  financial  difficulties  in  which  even  a  well-conducted 
campaign  against  a  great  famine  involves  the  Government.     If  we  have  departed  from 
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these  principles  in  parts  of  the  famine-stricken  country,  then  we  should  now  strain  every 
nerve  to  return  to  them  as  speedily  as  possible.  Famine  relief  expenditure  must,  I  fear, 
continue  on  a  very  large  scale  for  some  months  to  come.  And  it  may  be  that  we  are 
on  the  threshhold  of  another,  and  much  more  terrible,  year  of  famine.  It  behoves  us, 
therefore,  to  lose  no  time  in  re-organising  and  strengthening  the  forces  with  which 
Government  hopes  to  contend  against  famine. 

23.  The  amount  of  grain  carried  daily  into  Southern  India  will  have  to  be  greatly 
increased.  The  present  estimate,  founded  on  the  figures  of  the  Local  Governments,  is 
that  into  the  Madras,  Mysore,  and  Hyderabad  districts  alone,  from  4,500  to  5,000*  tons 
of  food  may  have  to  be  carried  daily  ;  whereas  2,500  tons  a  day  was  the  greatest 
quantity  carried  during  the  past  season.  I  believe  this  full  task,  if  it  be  required,  can  be 
accomplished.  During  the  Bengal  famine  the  railways,  working  from  three  directions, 
carried  at  times  as  much  as  4,000  tons  of  food  a  day ;  and  the  railways  into  Madras  and 
Mysore  work  from  four  different  ports,  besides  the  fifth  line  from  the  Bombay  direction. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  framing,  in  publishing  to  the  trade  generally,  and  in  bringing 
into  effect  on  the  guaranteed  railways,  a  scheme  whereby  4,500  to  5,000  tons  of  food 
can,  if  consigned  by  the  trade,  be  carried  daily  into  the  famine  districts  of  Madras  and 
Mysore.  When  the  railway  has  brought  the  required  supply  of  food  into  the  coxmtry, 
the  question  will  arise,  whether  the  famine-stricken  cattle  can  suffice  for  the  task  of 
distributing  by  cart  the  large  quantities  required  in  the  interior  of  the  districts.  And 
the  problem  will  have  to  be  faced  and  decided  at  once,  whether  it  will  be  best  to  lay 
down  rough  tramways  for  carriage  of  grain,  or  to  bring  the  destitute  poor  to  places 
near  the  railway  lines,  or  to  promote  their  emigration  into  other  provinces. 

24.  Next,  all  the  best  engineering  skill  available  in  the  many  provinces  of  India 
should,  I  think,  be  lent  to  the  Madras  Government,  so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  large 
public  works  may  be  opened  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  as  well  as  of  the  Mysore  famine 
country,  at  which  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  the  two  and  half  millions  of  people 
now  supported  by  the  State  may  be  employed  under  proper  supervision  on  works  which 
will  help  to  protect  the  country  from  future  famines.  The  districts  of  Madras  and 
Mysore  are  studded  with  irrigation  tanks,  and  are  traversed  by  rivers,  many  of  which 
are  already  bridled  and  turned  into  irrigation  channels.  Much  great  work  of  this  kind 
remains  to  be  done.  The  projects  and  estimates  for  such  works  may  not  be  everywhere 
ready  in  full  detail ;  but  it  would  be  better  for  the  people  and  for  the  country  that  the 
Government  should  accept  a  moderate  proportion  of  failures  in  such  works  than  not  to 
attempt  them  at  all.  It  would  be  wiser  to  lay  out  one  million  sterling  on  irrigation 
channels  and  reservoirs,  w  hich  will  store  water  for  future  needs,  or  on  other  works  of 
lasting  utility,  than  to  spend  half  a  million  on  petty  works,  which  cannot  be  adequately 
supervised,  and  are  of  no  permanent  usefulness.  Of  the  famine  roads  which  in  1874 
were  undertaken  in  Bengal,  about  one-half  had  to  be  left  unbridged  and  unfinished. 
These  have  since  fallen  into  a  condition  of  utter  uselessness,  owing  to  the  inability  of 
local  funds  to  complete  and  maintain  them.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  sanction  for  Madras  a  special  Chief  Engineer  for  famine  works,  as  was  done  for  Bengal 
in  1874.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  successfiil  administration  in  such  a  crisis  as  the 
present,  than  the  concentration  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  of  energy  and 
judgment,  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  Local  Government  alone.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  OTcat  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  for  the  relief  of  the 
present  famine  in  Bombay  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  principle  has  been 
strictly  acted  on.  The  Chief  Engineer,  Major- General  Kennedy,  has  been  virtually 
responsible  to  no  one  but  the  Governor  himself;  and  I  believe  that  both  the  late  and 
present  Governors  of  Bombay  have  thus  been  able  to  carry  out  their  orders  with  a 
vigour,  promptitude,  and  success,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  Of 
course,  however,  this  arrangement  might  have  been  as  injurious  as  it  has  proved 
beneficial,  had  the  officer  on  whom  the  result  of  it  depended  been  deficient  in  experience, 
judgment,  or  energy. 

25.  When  the  employment  of  relief  labourers  shall  have  been  thus  made  over  to 
professional  agency,  the  Civil  officers  will  be  able  to  give  their  time  to  organising  and 
supervising  gratuitous  relief,  and  to  saving  the  helpless  poor  from  starvation. 

26.  The  two  main  objects  to  which  the  best  endeavours,  and  all  the  available  power, 
of  the. Government  of  India  and  the  Local  Governments  must  now  be  directed,  are, — 
firstly,  the  framing  and  working  of  a  scheme  whereby  4,500  to  5,000  tons  of  food  may 
be  carried  daily  into  the  famine  country ;  and,  secondly,  the  selection  and  commence- 

*  This  quantity  would  give  subsistence  to  about  10,000,000  people. 
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ment  of  large  public  works  of  lasting  utility,  on  which  all  the  able-bodied  relief  recipients 
of  either  sex  and  any  age  should  at  once  be  employed.  If  the  rainy  season,  which  has 
begun  so  badly,  should  happily  end  well,  these  special  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
of  the  railways,  and  of  public  servants,  may  not  be  required  beyond  December  next. 
If  the  season  ends  badly  anywhere,  then  these  exertions  will  have  to  be  continued  on 
behalf  of  such  afiBicted  tracts  imtil  August  1878.  In  any  case,  the  lives  of  millions,  and 
the  useful  expenditure  of  large  public  funds,  must  depend,  during  the  next  five  months,  on 
the  arrangements  that  may  now  be  made.  If  matters  are  allowed  to  drift,  there  may 
be  terrible  loss  of  life,  and  there  must  be  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  public 
money,  which  might,  under  proper  arrangements,  bequeath  great  and  usefiil  works  to 
the  district  wherein  it  is  incurred. 

27.  The  beneficial  effect  of  money  expended  on  well-considered  and  well-organised 
public  works  will  be  felt  in  the  future.  But  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  present 
distress,  the  creation  and  supervision  of  new  means  of  transport  are  urgently  needed. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  reserve  of  grain  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand,  and  that,  even  if  it.  runs  short,  we  may  reckon  with  confidence  on 
the  enterprise  of  private  trade  to  supply  the  deficiency.  But  the  arrangements  which 
must  now  be  made  for  distributing  over  large  tracts  of  country,  where  no  sufficient 
means  of  transport  yet  exist,  that  quantity  of  grain  which  their  population  requkes,  and 
the  trade  is  able  to  supply,  will  be  as  difficult  and  delicate  as  they  are  necessary. 

28.  I  have  not  included  the  Bombay  districts  in  the  tracts  where  special  joint  effort 
by  the  Supreme  and  Local  Governments  is  at  once  required ;  because  ])rospects  in 
Bombay  are  not  so  bad  as  in  the  south-eastern  districts,  and  because  the  management 
of  relief  works  and  relief  operations  in  Bombay  has,  during  the  past  season,  been  such 
as  to  warrant  a  confidence  that  famine  there,  if  it  comes,  will  be  more  easily  met,  and 
that  relief  labourers  will  be  employed  on  well-organised  works  of  permanent  usefulness. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  on  record  my  opinion  that  the  difficult  task  of 
administering  famine  relief  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  has  been  at  all  times  performed  by 
the  Local  Government  with  a  sagacity,  judgment,  and  firmness  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  The  Government  of  Bombay  has  been  especially  fortunate  in 
having  at  its  command,  for  the  superintendence  of  this  most  arduous  work,  an  officer  of 
such  rare  intelligence  and  energy  as  Major-General  Kennedy. 

29.  I  am  afraid  that  the  ^tuation  in  Mysore  is,  in  proportion  to  its  area  and  popu- 
lation, even  more  critical  than  in  Madras;  The  Mysore  demand  for  imported  grain 
has,  throughout  the  famine,  been  larger  with  reference  to  the  distressed  population 
than  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  fate  of  the  crops  now  in  the  ground  is  more 
doubtful  in  parts  of  Mysore  than  anywhere  else.  The  employment  of  the  destitute  poor 
on  usefiil  public  works  has,  since  April  last,  been  quite  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  At  the 
present  time  the  persons  on  gratuitous  relief  are  three  times  as  many  as  the  relief  labourers 
on  public  works.  In  Bombay  the  numbers  on  gratuitous  relief  are  now  little  more 
than  half  the  total  of  relief  labourers.  In  Madras  the  total  number  on  gratuitous  relief 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  total  on  works.  Reports  have  been  received  from  more  than 
one  Madras  district  that  people  in  the'  last  stage  of  distress  flock  over  from  Mysore  to 
British  relief  houses  for  help.  It  would  seem  that.  Mysore  relief  arrangements  are  at 
present  neither  efficient  nor  sufficient.  In  this  Province  immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
for  reorganising  the  relief  administration. 

30.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  it  is  my  intention  to  visit  Madras  and  Mysore 
immediately.  Before  starting  on  this  journey,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  place  on 
record  my  reasons  for  undertaking  it.  Tfiese  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  general 
statement  of  the  main  facts  of  the  present  condition  of  the  famine-stricken  districts,  in 
Southern  India.  I  cannot  contemplate  such  a  condition  of  things  without  the  most  serious 
anxiety,  and  the  deepest  sympathy  with  all  those  local  authorities  who,  after  prolonged 
and  arduous  exertion,  are  now  confronted  with  new  administrative  difficulties. 

31.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  undesirable,  to  discuss  in  the  present  Minute  any  of 
the  particular  measures  which  have  been,  or  may  have  to  be,  adopted  for  meeting  those 
difficulties.  The  teachings  of  experience  would  be  as  barren  as  they  are  bitter,  were  it 
impossible  to  derive  from  study,  not  only  of  the  phenomena  of  the  late  famine  in  Bengal 
but  also  of  the  course  of  the  present  famine  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  a  clear  apprehension 
of  certain  general  principles^of  famine  management.  The  soundness  of  these  principles 
is,  I  think,  established  both  by  the  beneficial  results  of  their  timely  and  intelligent 
application,  and  also  by  the  disastrous  consequences  which  have  attended  the  disregard 
of  them.  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  should  everywhere  guide  our  action.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  application  of  them  must  always  be  easier  in  some  localities  than  in 
others.     My  object,  therefore,  in  now  proceeding  to  Madras  is,  not  to  urge  upon  the 
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administrative  authorities  of  that  presidency  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  operations 
devised,  d  prioriy  without  due  reference  to  local  peculiarities,  but  to  endeavour  by 
frank  unprejudiced  personal  conference  with  his  Grace  the  Governor,  to  ascertain  how 
far  it  may  be  practically  in  my  power  to  place  unreservedly  at  his  disposal,  for  the 
furtherance  of  measures  approved  by  his  judgment  and  experience,  all  those  resources 
which  are  commanded  only  by  the  Government  of  India. 

32.  Two  or  three  such  measures  are,  indeed,  already  foreshadowed  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  an  important  and  suggestive  Minute,  which  has  only  just  reached  me. 
In  this  Minute  his  Grace  has  practically  overruled  the  opinion  of  those  who  wanted  to 
give  extraordinary  diet  and  comforts,  costing  about  several  rupees  a  month  per  head, 
to  all  inmates  of  relief  camps.  He  has  also  wisely  decided  that  none  who  can  work 
shall  be  relieved  except  on  public  works  ;  and  he  has  indicated  some  large  public  works, 
mainly  of  irrigation,  which  will  supply  labour  for  all  applicants  in  six  districts  and  parts 
of  two  others.  ^  • 

33.  Should  it  be  found  possible  to  develop  yet  further  the  salutary  principles  on 
which  these  decisions  are  based,  by  bringing  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  relieved 
population  capable  of  work  under  a  well  organised  engineering  supervision,  one  of  the 
great  dangers  with  which  the  Madras  Presidency  is  now  threatened  will  have  been  success- 
fully averted.  But,  even  to  carry  out  with  complete  efficiency  the  wise  measures  already 
announced  by  his  Grace,  the  local  Public  Works  Department  will,  I  should  think, 
require  some  addition  to  the  strength  of  its  staff,  and  some  relaxation  of  departmental 

•  rules.  The  Governor  of  Madras  has,  no  doubt  rightly,  preferred  schemes  for  storing 
surplus  water  to  projects  for  carrying  it  away ;  and  the  Madras  engineers  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  hydraulic  engineers  in  all  India.  It  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  afford 
the  Government  of  Madras  ever v  encouragement  and  assistance  in  my  power,  for  the 
prompt  and  bold  development  oi  large  local  puWic  works  of  every  useful  kind.  In  the 
circumstances  we  have  now  to  deal  with,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  such  works 
should  be  remunerative  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Since  relief  labour  must  now  be  employed, 
and  employed  on  an  enormous  scale,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  primary  importance 
that  it  should  be  employed  on  works  of  the  greatest  possible  permanent  utility,  even 
though  such  works  be  wanting  in  the  remunerative  conditions  requisite  to  justify  our 
sanction  of  tliem  in  ordinary  times. 

34.  So  long  as  we  might  reasonably  hope  that  the  worst  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  Madras  famine  would  by  this  time  be  passing  over,  I  have  purposely  refrained  from 
visitincf  that  Presidency,  lest  my  presence  there  should,  however  unintentionally,  prove 
embarrassing,  rather  tlian  helpful,  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  Government. 

35.  But,  in  face  of  the  facts  recorded  and  reviewed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of 
this  Minute,  I  can  no  longer  question  the  urgency  of  my  own  duty,  and  that  of  all 
concerned,  under  the  pressure  of  a  natural  calamity  greater  than  any  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  in  modem  times  afflicted  India.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  humane  eftoriD 
of  the  Madras  Government  have  proved  insufficient  to  diminish  the  intensity,  or  reduce 
the  area,  of  this  calamity.  The  distress,  which  appears  to  be  increasing  with  frightful 
rapidity,  must,  even  under  the  most  skilful,  the  most  economical,  and  the  most  energetic 
management,  strain  to  the  utmost  the  administrative  abilities  of  the  local  Government, 
and  the  financial  resources  of  the  Empire.  Therefore  F  cannot  doubt  that  the  Governor 
of  Madras  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Viceroy  the  unreserved  assistance  of  all  the 
technical  skill  and  special  experience  this  Empire  can  furnish,  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
and  the  revenue  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  wisest  measures  that  can  be  devised. 
In  short,  we  are  now  fairly  engaged  in  a  terrible  conflict  with  nature  :  our  line  of  battle 
has  been  broken  at  Madras  and  Mysore ;  and  it  is  therefore  at  these  points  we  should 
now  concentrate  all  our  reserved  force. 

36.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  intention  than  to  interfere  unduly  with  the 
local  authorities,  and  the  devoted  officers,  who  have  so  long  and  zealously  been  combating 
the  growth  of  a  gigantic  catastrophe.  Although,  up  to  the  present  moment,  the  result 
has  not  equalled  the  assiduity  of  their  untiring  efforts,  yet  tne  energy  and  devotion  of 
the  district  officers  throughout  Madras,  during  the  protracted  and  increasing  strain  upon 
their  physical  and  mental  faculties,  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  highly  or  gratefully  appre- 
ciated. It  is  not  to  inadequate  energy  or  intelligence,  but  to  inadequate  numbers  and 
inadequate  executive  powers,  that  I  attribute  the  incompleteness  of  their  success. 

37.  My  journey,  therefore,  to  the  famine-stricken  districts  of  Southern  India,  and 
more  especially  my  journey  to  Madras,  is  prompted  by  the  hope  that  it  may  enable 
me  to  strengthen  and  augment  the  means  on  which  his  Grace  the  Governor  of  that 
Presidency  is  now  dependent  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  a  problem  as  serious  as  any 
which  has  ever  occupied  the  mind,  or  taxed  the  abilities,  of  an  Indian  statesman. 
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38.  I  think  that  the  highest  expert  talent  procurable  from  any  part  of  India  should 
now,  at  once,  be  placed  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Duke  oi  Buckingham,  His 
Grace  will  be  able  to  supplement  and  direct  the  special  knowledge  of  experts  by  the 
large  generalisations  of  a  variied  experience.  Such  a  combination  can  scarcely  fail  to 
ensure  ultimately  to  the  Government  of  his  Grace  an  adn)ini8trative  success  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  those  difficulties  which  nothing  short  of  the  coolest 
judgment  and  most  resmute  firmness  can  now  overcome. 

(Signed)        LYTTON. 

No.  132. 

Telegram,  dated  13th  August  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Madras  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Please  direct  Medical  Officers  of  Madras  Army  now  on  sick  leave  in  Europe  to  return 
to  duty,  unless  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  present  service  in  the  tropics. 


No.  133. 
Telegram,  dated  14tJi  August  1877. 
From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 
Ahmedabad  Pahlunpore  Railway.     We  authorise  construction  on  broad  gauge. 


No.  134. 

Telegram,  dated  14th  August  1877- 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Please  order  immediate  compliance  with  entire  indent  for  Western  Rajputana  line, 
forwarded  with  Despatch  182  of  1876,  shipping  everything  to  Bombay  till  further 
advised.  The  essential  materials  first  wanted  are  rails  and  fastenings,  sleepers,  points, 
and  crossings,  locomotives,  break-vans,  trollies,  low  sided  and  covered  waggons,  for  at 
least  100  miles  of  line;  the  continued  drought  in  parts  and  ditBculties  of  distributing 
food  may  call  for  temporary  lines  of  railway,  and  this  material  will  be  kept  in  Bombay 
till  wanted.  We  have  no  spare  material  at  present,  and  therefore  no  reduction  should 
be  made  in  this  indent  in  consequence  of  our  wish  to  carry  out  southern  section  of 
Western  Rajputana  Railway  on  broad  gauge.  Your  approval  of  our  proposal  on  this 
last  head  is  also  earnestly  solicited,  so  that  earthworks  may  be  commenced. 


No.  135. 

Telegram,  dated  14th  August  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

Yours  July  30th.     Locomotives  Great  Indian.      If  ordered  immediately  12  can  be 
delivered  here  December,  remainder  January,  February,  March. 
I  am  willing  to  give  authority  if  you  agree.     Telegraph  reply. 


No.  136. 

Telegram,  dated  14th  August  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

Dhond  Railway.     As  your  available  resources  are  limited,  we  think  it  better  that 
you  should  decide  at  Madras  what  lines  you  wish  to  pledge  yourself  to. 
Let  me  know  your  views  after  inquiry  at  Madras. 


No.  137. 

Telegram,  dated  15th  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Your  telegram  of  the  10th.  We  do  not  fully  understand  the  object  of  it.  Our 
instmctions  about  publicity  refer  only  to  local  purchases  from  trade.  We  decided  at 
outset  that  private  trade  would  import  grain  more  eflBciently  than  Government,  and  we 
have  lately  reasserted  publicly  our  determination  not  to  interfere. 
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Do  you  intend  to  say  that  you  think  it  probable  that  Government  ought  to  make  large 
import  of  grain  ?  We  can  foresee  no  circumstances  under  which  such  Government 
interference  with  private  trade  would  not  be  ruinous  mistake.  Trade  towards  famine 
country  from  Bengal,  Central  and  Northern  India  is  most  active,  and  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  necessary  supplies  will  be  furnished.  We  are  convinced  that  far  more 
food  from  abroad  or  elsewhere  will  reach  Madras  if  we  leave  private  enterprise  to  itself, 
and  we  should  paralyse  it  by  Government  competition.  Free  trade  cannot  co-exist  with 
Government  importation. 

Even  if  we  anticipated  failure  in  source  of  supply,  we  should  still  believe  that  Govern- 
ment interference  would  only  decrease  total  amount  of  food  available,  and  aggravate 
catastrophe.  If  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  think  differently,  we  request  we  may 
receive  distinct  intimation  of  the  fact.  We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  any  responsibility 
for  a  course  which  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  fatal,  nor  can  we  usefully  give  calculations. 
Local  estimates  say  from  four  to  five  thousand  tons  of  grain  must  be  imported  daily. 
Grain  actually  ready  for  export  on  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  reported  to  be 
120,000  tons.     Stocks  in  Bengal,  Central  India,  Northern  India,  believed  to  be  large. 


No.  138. 

•Telegram,  dated  15th  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of   State. 

General  improvement  in  prospects  of  season  in  Madras,  Mysore,  Bombay,  and  North- 
West  maintained  during  present  week.  In  Mj^dras,  moderate  rain  in  Chingleput,  Salem, 
Trichinopoly,  North  Arcot,  Kurnool,  Bellary,  Nellore,  and  Kistna,  and  also  m  parts  of 
Cuddapah,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  but  light  in  Tanjore,  South  Arcot,  Coimbatore,  In 
Mysore  good  showers,  in  Coorg  abundant  rain. 

Rain  still  much  wanted  in  Punjaub,  Rajputana,  and  western  part  of  North- West 
Provinces. 

Of  Bombay,  Temple  telegraphs  :  message  begins, — rain  good  in  Southern  CoUectorates, 
continues  partial  and  uncertain  in  rest  of  famine  area ;  Concan  and  western  tracts  light, 
but  sufl5cient  for  cultivation.  Some  autumn  crop  lost,  but  much  still  preserved  by 
frequent  light  showers.  Anxiety  still  felt  regarding  Guzerat  and  Kattywar.  Prices  of 
gram  slightly  easier,  still  very  high ;  coast  and  all  imports  increasing,  improvement  of 
situation  retarded  by  want  of  general  rain  ;  people  feehng  still  more  continued  pressure 
of  high  prices.  Difficulty  in  Bombay  aggravated  by  state  of  Madras  Presidency  and 
Nizam's  dominions,  and  by  inabilities  of  railway  to  bring  forward  grain  sufficient  for  great 
demand.     Message  ends. 

Prices  of  grain  continue  exceedingly  high  throughout*  famine  districts,  but  in  Madras 
are  slightly  easier  than  in  week  prececfing,  and  still  are  lower  in  every  part  of  that  presi- 
dency than  in  worst  parts  of  Bombay  and  Mysore.  The  question  of  grain  stocks  and 
supplies  continues  to  cause  anxiety.  Regarding  stocks  in  Calcutta,  previous  information 
confirmed.  Eden  reports,*  after  mil  conference  with  Calcutta  firms,  that  trade  is  most 
active ;  ninfety  thousand  tons  shipping  engaged,  monsoon  not  likely  to  interfere  much. 

Condition  of  Mysore  continues  critical.  We  have  sanctioned  as  relief  work  earthwork 
of  railway  from  station  to  town  of  Bangalore. 

Numbers  relieved  generally  increasing  in  Madras,  further  increase  one  hundred  eighty- 
nine  thousand,  making  three  hundred  eighty-five  thousand  increase  in  last  fortnight. 
This  appears  partly  owing  to  village  money  dole  system,  of  which  we  have  requested 
reconsideration.  In  Mysore  labourers  on  works  decreasing,  and  charitably  relieved 
increasing.     In  Bombay  reverse  occurring,  but  slight  general  increase  in  totals  relieved. 

In  Madras  983,000  on  works,  1,001,000  charitably.  In  Mysore  45,000  on  works, 
164,000  charitably.     In  Bombay  265,000  on  works,  119,000  charitably. 


No.  139. 
Telegram,  dated  l6th  August  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Please  order  immediate  completion  of  State  Railway  broad  gauge  engines  for  which  we 
have  indented,  and  let  us  know  by  what  dates  first  deliveries  can  be  made  in  England, 
and  at  what  rate  continued.  Also,  if  more  of  same  type  be  now  ordered,  when  and  at 
what  rate  can  deliveries  be  made.  On  receipt  of  this  information,  which  we  would  wish 
to  have  early,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  make  final  recommendation  on  Peninsula  Com- 
pany's demand  for  100  engines. 
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No.  140. 

Telegram,  dated  August  16,  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

I  start  to-morrow  for  Madras  and  Mysore.  No  change  in  position  of  affairs.  I 
consider  the  present  state  of  things  frightful,  and  future  prospects  most  alarming.  There 
is  everywhere  the  greatest  zeal  and  devotion,  but  want  of  unity  in  administrative  authority. 
My  desire  is  to  introduce  into  Madras  a  system  similar  to  that  which  has  worked  with 
admirable  success  in  Bombay,  to  employ  the  people  on  great  works  of  permanent  value, 
and,  while  relieving  as  far  as  possible  all  real  distress,  to  apply  proper  tests.  We  have 
in  the  excellent  administration  of  the  Bombay  famine  a  model  for  imitation  in  Madras. 
My  plan  is  to  induce  the  Duke  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  entire  management  of 
the  Famine  Department,  with  General  Kennedy  as  his  chief  executive  officer.  I  will 
place  at  his  disposal  the  best  ability  and  experience  that  India  can  furnish,  to  act  in  any 
way  that  he  desures  in  co-operation  with  his  own  officers,  and  will  then  leave  him 
entirely  unfettered  by  interference  of  Supreme  Government.  The  strong  local  officers 
are  admirable,  and  I  desire  that  the  Duke  should  give  his  orders  to  them  without, 
intervention  of  Council  or  Revenue  Board.  He  would  be  his  own  Famine  Dictator,  as 
Lord  Northbrook  virtually  was  in  1874. 


No.    141.  EncLin 

No.  215. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Lyall  to  Colonel  Burne. 

My  DEAR  Colonel  Burne,  l6th  August  1877. 

I  AM  very  much  afraid  that  the  whole  of  Rajpootana,  north  and  west  of  the 
Travellis,  from  near  Deera  in  the  extreme  south-west  to  Ulnur  in  the  north-west,  is 
threatened  with  serious  dearth.  Up  to  this  date,  if  rainfall  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
the  middle  of  July  be  excepted,  the  south-west  monsoon  has  failed  altogether,  and  we 
have  had  much  less  rain  than  in  the  season  of.  1868,  which  was  followed  by  the  famine  of 
1868-69-  The  crops  are  already  damaged  widely,  and  wnat  is  almost  more  important  in 
the  great  pastoral  plains  of  the  west  the  grass  is  withering  up.  Nevertheless,  if  rain  falls 
before  the  end  of  August,  and  plentifiiUy,  we  shall  escape  (the  natives  tell  me)  a  famine ; 
but  if  the  drought  continues,  it  will  go  hard  with  the  country.  Eastward  and  southward 
of  the  Travellis  the  condition  of  the  country  is  not  so  precarious,  but  it  is  bad  everywhere, 
though  in  the  south-east  there  is  less  to  be  feared,  because  that  part  of  Rajpootana 
usuaBy  gets  some  of  the  later  rain  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

I  leave  Aboo  in  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  my  baggage  has  got  ahead,  and  1  go  first  to 
Jodhpur,  then  to  Ajmere,  where  I  shall  take  up  my  quarters.  Unless  matters  mend,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  begin  relief  works  soon ;  and  it  will  probably  be  of  great  use  to  push 
cm  the  Western  Rajpootana  Railway  into  Marwar.  Perhaps  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment may  be  instructed  to  give  very  early  consideration  to  any  proposals  of  that  nature 
which  I  may  send  from  Ajmere. 

I  remain,  &c. 
(Signed)        A.  C.  LYALL. 


No.  142.  End.  in 

No.  215, 

Mb.  C.  a.  Daniell  to  Mr.  C.  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  Government,  North- West 

Provinces  and  Oudh. 

Mtdear  Robertson,  Jhansi,  l6th  August  1877. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  drifting  into  a  condition  which  must  very  soon  call  for  unsual 
measures.  ^ 

Our  last  rain  fell  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  up  to  last  Saturday,  II th,  we  were 
just  holding  our  own.  Since  then  we  have  had  nothing  but  sunshine,  dry  air,  occasional 
high  wind  tt-om  the  south  and  west,  with  no  present  appearance  of  any  change  for  the 
better. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  if  we  get  a  reasonable  fall  ^of  rain  by  the  25th,  we  may 
hope  to  pull  through  so  far  as  to  save  a  fair  amount  of  crops  sown  in  Jhansi,  and  a  good 
amount  m  Lalitpur,  and  to  admit  of  even  some  being  sown  during  the  last  week  of  the 
month. 
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In  the  Jalaun  district,  however,  the  failure  is  more  than  in  this  district  (Jhansi),  and 
unless  we  get  there  in  Jalaun  good  healthy  rains  within  a  week,  I  doubt  if  there  will  be 
any  kharif  crop  at  all. 

In  the  whole  division  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  now  is  this.  TThe  poorer 
class  of  cultivators,  the  ploughmen  and  labourers,  cannot  get  food  except  with  great 
difficulty.  The  Banias  close  their  advances  to  the  cultivators,  and  the  labourers  have  no 
work  to  do.  • 

The  Banias  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  the  poorer  class  of  cultivators  on  the 
strength  of,  and  on  the  security  of,  the  crops  in  the  ground  ;  whenever  there  is  little  or 
no  crop  sown,  or  when  the  sown  crop  is  endangered  by  drought,  the  Banias  close  their 
money  bags  and  refuse  food  or  its  equivalent.  The  people  are  then  thrown  on  their 
own  resources,  which  are  nil  in  so  many  cases,  and  it  is  with  regard  to ,  these  people  T 
now  write. 

We  have  at  present  fair  stocks-  of  grain,  and  prices  at  this  moment  are  not  very  high, 
but  the  prices  may  rise  at  any  time,  and  I  expect  a  very  rapid  rise  at  the  end  of  eight  or 
nine  days  from  now,  unless  we  have  good  rain. 

I  have  just  had  a  long  talk  with  Porter,  and  have  to-day  heard  from  White  and 
Adams. 

I  shall,  no  doubt,  I  fear,  in  a  few  days  have  to  recommend  that  works  be  thrown  open 
for  employment  of  those  who  are  ready  to  come ;  and  of  necessity  the  question  of  funds 
must  arise. 

Lalitpur  for  the  present  can  get  on  with  the  Saugor  road,  for  which  we  have 
sanction. 

In  Jhansi  Porter  recommends  the  Mow  and  Jalaun  road  to  begin  with.  This  is  a  very 
desirable  work,  cutting  the  worst  part  of  the  district-;  plans  and  estimates  have  been 
prepared  on  the  rough  for  some  time,  but  have  not  been  sent  on  ;  the  work  has  been  too 
much  for  the  regular  division  funds. 

White  will  in  due  course  state  his  projects. 

I  write  now  to  you  to  say  that  I  fear  I  shall  in  all  probability  have  to  come  up  to  you 
very  soon  for  a  demand  for  money. 

May  I  now  obtain  demi-official  sanction  to  make  emergent  advances  within  certain 
limits  should  our  troubles  corat?  upon  us  too  quickly  to  admit  of  regular  sanction  in 
time  to  save  real  distress. 

The  case  will  be  reported  officially  directly  I  obtain  from  the  Deputy  Commissioners 
their  official  proposals. 

I  have  to-day  issued  the  cirdilar  for  stock  of  food  grains  to  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioners. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)         C.  A.  DANIELL. 


End.  in  No,  143. 

^'''^^^'  No.  1425,  telegram,  dated  I6th  of  August  1877. 

Telegram  from  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Bara  Banki,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 

LUCKNOW    DiVISON, 

Subject. — Agricultural  prospects  of  this  district  for  week  ending  Thursday,  the  I6th 
August  1877. 

Has  the  honour  to  submit  a  brief  report  on  above. 

2.  Unless  rain  should  fall  very  soon,  what  little  now  remains  of  kharif  will  be  lost, 
and  the  intermediate  crops  of  mash  and  moth  will  not  be  sown. 

3.  Cattle  are  reported  to  have  died  from  eating  joar  which  has  dried  up. 

4.  Very  hot  wind  blowing.     Thermometer  in  Court  96°. 


No.  144. 

No.  1540.    From  Deputy-Commissioner,  Hardoi,  to  the  Commissioner,  SrrAPUR  Division, 

I6th  August  1877. 
No  rain  except  a  slight  shower  at  Hardoi.     Kharif  crops  generally  dried  up.     Cane 
much  injured.     Hot  west  wind.     No  prospect  of  rain. 
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No.  145.  EdcI.  in 

Memorandum  presented  to  the  Viceroy  by  his  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore,  ^^^' 

dated  Agra,  17th  August  1877. 

The  Maharaja's  object  in  asking  the  favour  of  this  interview  with  his  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  is  to  acquaint  his  Excellency  of  the  signs  which  are  now  visible  on  all  sides  of 
the  fearful  famine  which  is  fast  developing  itself,  not  only  .in  the  Jeypore  territory, 
but  throughout  Rajpootana,  and  even  beyond  it.  The  calamity,  which  was  not  at  all 
apprehended  two  months  ago,  is  now  assuming  so  serious  an  aspect  that  his  Highness 
has  felt  it  necessary  to  wait  on  his  Excellency  for  the  favour  of  his  Excellency's  valuable 
advice  as  to  the  precautionary  measures  the  Durbar  should  adopt  for  saving  its  people 
from  the  impending  danger. 

The  following  measures  are  now  under  consideration,  and  the  Durbar  will  carry  them 
out  as  soon  as  it  is  assured  of  their  eflBcacy,  and  submit  to  Government  its  official  reports 
on  the  subject : — 

1.  As  the  cultivating  classes  are  already  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money 
and  com  to  save  themselves  from  starvation,  the  Durbar  would  offer  every  inducement 
to  the  Bowras,  or  money-lenders,  .to  lend  money  and  corn  to  the  subjects  without 
hesitation.  The  Durbar  would  promise  to  help  such  money-lenders  to  recover  the  loans 
they  may  give  as  soon  as  the  times  are  changed  for  the  better.  Should  any  money- 
lender hereafter  find  cause  to  bring  any  civil  suit  against  any  Raj  subject,  for  the 
recovery  of  any  such  loan,  the  usual  court-fees  will  be  wholly  remitted. 

2.  The  Durbar  would  issue  orders  to  the  effect  that  the  greatest  discretion  and  lenity 
be  used  in  realising  all  arrears  of  revenue  and  the  dues  for  the  current  year,  so  that  the 
cultivating  classes  may  not  be  put  to  any  inconvenience  or  difficulty. 

3.  At  places  where  there  may  not  be  any  Bowras,  or  monej'-lenders,  the  Raj 
would  offer  to  lend  money  to  the  subjects  from  the  State  treasury  without  charging 
interest. 

4.  The  agricultural  classes  are  now  keenly  feeling  the  want  of  provender  for  the 
live-stock  in  their  possession ;  the  Raj  would,  therefore,  pass  orders  that  the  cultivating 
classes  be  allowed  to  raise  green  vegetables  on  land  surrounding  wells,  tanks,  and  on 
the  sides  of  canals  without  any  land-tax  or  dues  of  any  kind.  All  pasture  lands  which 
are  usually  reserved  for  the  Raj  be  thrown  open  to  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  classes 
for  grazing  cattle. 

5.  In  order  to  provide  for  day-labourers  the  Raj  would  undertake  extensive  irrigation 
works  within  the  State  and  other  works  of  public  utility,  and  would  commence  working 
the  stone  quarries  on  an  increased  scale.  It  would  also  take  in  hand  the  preparation  of 
all  marble  pillars  and  cut-stones  which  may  hereafter  be  required  for  the  Albert  Hall 
and  other  public  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected. 

6.  Preliminaries  are  now  being  arranged  for  opening  almshouses  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  as  well  as  others  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

7.  As  increased  distress  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  cause  increase  of  crimes,  the  Raj 
would  add  to  the  police  force  located  at  every  station  and  issue  special  instructions 
for  the  guidance  of  police  officers  towards  effectual  suppression  of  plunder  and  theft. 

8.  All  feudatories,  jaghirdars,  and  other  tenure-holders  should  be  strictly  ordered 
to  adopt  the  same  measures  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  for  lelieving  their  own 
people. 

9.  The  Durbar  would  pass  orders  to  the  effect  that  arrears  of  tribute  and  other  dues 
should  not,  for  the  present,  be  demanded  from  these  tenure-holders,  so  that  they  may  be 
better  able  to  take  care  of  their  people.  The  Durbar  would  also  offer  to  lend  money  to 
such  of  them  on  indulgent  terms  as  may  already  be  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 

The  Maharaja  would  beg  to  submit  the  above  measures  to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
for  the  benefit  of  his  Excellency's  valuable  opinion  as  to  their  efficacy,  and  would  also  beg 
of  his  Excellency  to  favour  him  with  further  instructions  which  will  enable  the  Durbar 
to  save  its  subjects  at  this  crisis.  Should  the  rains  unfortunately  still  hold  off,  the 
calamity  will  certainly  become  very  serious,  and  in  such  a  case  the  Durbar's  exertions  will 
scarcely  be  sufficient  to  cope  with  it.  The  Maharaja  feels  it  his  duty  to  inform  his 
Excellency  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  of  his  apprehensions  for  the  future,  before 
things  assume  a  serious  aspect,  so  that  his  Excellency  may  have  sufficient  time  to  think 
over  the  question,  and  that  his  Excellency's  Government  may  be  prepared  to  lend  its 
kind  assistance  whenever  the  Durbar  stand  in  need  of  it. 
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End.  in  -No.  146. 

No.  215.  .  ,  . 

Mr.  H.  B.  Webster  to  Mr.  C.  Robertson,  Secretary  to  Government,  North- Western 

Provinces  and  Oudh. 

My  dear  Robertson,  Mainpuri,  1 7th  August  1877. 

I  daresay  Sir  George  would  like  to  know  something  about .  the  state  of  this 
division  at  once  ;  so,  without  waiting  for  the  detailed  information  which  Collectors  are 
gathering  for  me,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  statement  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  country  as  far  as  I  have  knowledge,' personal  or  acquired,  from  interrogation  of 
Government  officers,  traders,  and  Zemindars. 

The  staple  food  of  the  common  people  for  a  portion  of  the  year  (say,  roughlv,  from 
October  to  March)  consists  in  this  part  of  the  country  of  bajra,  juwar,  and  pulses  (moong, 
mote,  and  oord).  Of  these  gmins  juwar  alone  has  been  sown  to  any  extent;  it  has 
germinated  and  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop  has  escaped  drying  up  and  would  tiow 
yield  an  average  produce,  if  rain  should  fall  within  12  or  15  ,days.  Bajra  has  as  yet  been 
but  little  sown,  but  in  the  Agra  Division  (I  am  assured  on  all  hands)  it  will  not  be  too 
late  to  sow  it  with  every  prospect  of  an  average  yield  if  rain  fall  within  a  fortnight ;  this 
woulll  not  be  the  case  in  ^eerut,  for  there  the  seed  sown  now  would  produce  little  as  it 
would  surely  be  nipped  before  the  perfect  formation  of  the  ear  by  the  early  frosts ;  there 
is  no  such  danger  here.     The  pulses  cannot  be  sown  now. 

To  sum  up,  if  rain  fall  withra  the  next  fortnight  about  half  of  what  has  been  sown 
will  produce  a  fair  return,  and  the  sowings,  which  will  then  become  possible,  will  yield 
an  average  amount  of  produce. 

All  the  prospects  of  the  kharif  harvest  then  depend  upon  the  weather  of  the  next 
fortnight;  at  present  the  sky  is  cloudless,  the  wina  steadily  in  the  west,  and  the  heat 
intense. 

Prices  are  on  the  rise,  wheat  is  here  at  16  to  16|  seers,  and  at  Etawah  14^  seer  per 
rupee. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Junma,  in  Gwalior  and  Bhurtpoor,  the  pressure  of  the 
drought  is  beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  people  who  are  immigrating  in  weekly  increasing 
numbers  with  their  cattle  in  search  of  food  and  forage.  These  immigrations  have  not 
yet  reached  important  dimensions  ;  I  am  carefully  watching  them,  for  they  will  (as  they 
were  in  1868)  be  a  source  of  some  embarrassment  to  us,  and  they  certainly  will,  if  they 
increase  much,  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  open  relief  works  earlier  than  we  should  be 
compelled  to  do  for  the  sake  of  our  own  people  alone. 

If  we  do  not  get  rain  in  abundance  in  September  to  enable  the  ground  to  be  prepared 
and  sown  for  the  rabbi,  the  day  labourers  and  the  smaller  class  of  cultivators  will  be  in 
distress,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  employment  for  them  on  useful  public  works. 

My  experience  in  the  famines  of  I860  and  1868  has  convinced  me  of  the  immense 
importance  of  affording  assistance  to  the  labouring  classes  in  the  shape  of  employment 
on  public  works  early. 

The  thing  is  to  get  all  such  persons  at  work  on  ordinary  rates  before  they  have  had 
time  tf)  become  enfeebled  and  emaciated  by  want.  You  thus  ^setting  aside  the  merely 
humane  view  of  the  question)  secure  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fan:  day's  wage  from  your 
labourers  employed  on  relief  works,  and  avoid  the  pitiable  waste  of  money  which  is  the 
invariable  result  of  letting  men,  reduced  and  weakened  by  insufficient  nutriment,  to  labour 
for  wages,  even  if  those  be  fixed  at  the  minimum  which  will  support  life.  There  are  two 
works  which,  I  am  informed  by  the  Collectors,  have  received  administrative  sanction, 
and  for  which  allotments  have  been  made,  which  appear  eminently  suited  to  become 
relief  works  for  Etawah  and  Mainpuri.  These  are — (1),  the  new  canal  cut  starting  from 
somewhere  in  the  Mustafarbad  Tahsili  in  the  Mainpuri  District,  and  running  through  the 
Shekoobad  Tahsili  down  through  the  Etawah  District  to  a  place  called  Bhognipoor 
in  Cawnpore,  (in  fact  I  believe  that  the  projected  cut  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bhognipoor  Branch) ;  and  (2),  the  extension  of  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal  which  (already 
partially  excavated)  passes  through  the  northern  atid  eastern  parts  of  the  Mainpuri  . 
District.  I  think  that  in  the  present  very  doubtful  state  of  the  agricultural  prospects 
of  the  neighbourhood  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  call  on  the  Canal  Department  to 
have  matters  so  arranged  that  it  should  be  possible  to  begin  operations  on  these  two 
works  with  large  gangs  immediately  on  the  first  appearance  of  distress. 

I  will,  as  soon  as  possiWe,  in  consultation  with  district  officers,  prepare  other  projects 
for  immediate  commencement  in  case  of  need  in  other  districts. 

The  two  works  above  n\sntiQued  wilU  I  think,,  suffice  for  the  possible  needs  of  Etawah 
and  Mainpuri,  and  their  nature  renders  them  most  appropriate  relief  works. 
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I  hope  I  have  not  made  it  appear  that  I  am  an  alarmist^  or  that  I  take  an  unnecessarily 
gloomy  view  of  afiah^s  in  thus  asking  that  "we  may  be  prepared  with  relief  works, 
loatured  and  ready  for  the  immediate  commencement  of  work  should  the  necessity  arise. 
I  do  not  take  at  all  a .  gloomy  view  in  reality,  but  I  wish  to  be  ready  for  the  work ;  I 
fiilly  share  the  hopefiil  jframe  of  mind  in  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  both  land-owners 
and  cultivators  still  are ;  they  are  a  long  way  from  the  beginning  of  despair,  and  the 
predictions  of  the  Pundits,  that  timely  rain  will  fall  are  fortunately  believed  in  bv  all 
classes  of  natives,  with  the  result  of  keeping  them  in  spirits  and  preventing  them  falling 
into  that  dull  and  apathetic  state  which  was  among  the  worst  of  the  effects  of  the 
drought  of  1868  in  the  cultivating  classes ;  wfio  (in  the  Saharanpore  District  at  any 
rate)  were  so  dispirited  at  the  approach  of  misfortune  that  thej  would  hardly  make  an 
attempt  to  help  themselves ;  in  many  places  they  would  not  even  attempt  to  dig  kutcha 
wells,  though  the  soil  was  in  all  respects  suitable  to  them  and  I  offered  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  operation. 

With  regard  to  grain  stocks,  the  detailed  inquiries  ordered  by  Government  are  going 
on,  and  I  will  report  the  result  [as  soon  as  they  are  complete ;  but  I  can  say  that  all 
classes  of  persons  whom  I  have  interrogated  in  the  different  parts  of  the  division  I  have 
visited,  are  agreed  that  the  grain  stock  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Zemindars  and  of  the 
corn-dealers  is  very  large,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  exportati6n  which  has  been  going  on 
for  some  months  past.  Apropos  to  .this  subject  I  may  mention  that  the  dealers  who 
had  already  sent  grain  for  despatch  to  the  railway  stations  are  now  (induced  thereto  by 
the  rise  of  prices)  removing  such  portions  as  the  Company  has  been  unable  to  carry  up 
to  date. 

This  retention  of  the  stock  of.  grain  originally  intended  for  exportation  has  caused  a 
sli^t  fall  in  prices. 

The  health  of  the  people  is  generally  good.  I  will  write  a  detailed  official  account  of 
matters  when  I  return  to  Agra  a  week  hence,  by  which  time  I  shall  have  seen  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  division  and  have  received  the  reports  of  Collectors  of  the 
inspections  they  and  their  Assistants  are  now  making  under  my  orders. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)        H.  B.  WEBSTER. 


No.  147.  End.  in 

No.  215. 

No.  3357,  telegram,  dated  17th  August  1877. 

Telegram  from  the  Deputy  Combqssionbr  op  Lucknow  to  the  Commissioner  of  Lucknow 

Division. 

Subject. — Agricultural  report  for  the  week  ending  the  I6th  of  August  1877. 

There  were  eight-tenths  of  rain  in  Mohanlalgunj  on  evening  ot  the  12th,  and  one 
mch  and  two-tenths  in  Malliahad.  No  rain  in  Tehsil  Lucknow  except  some  slight 
showers  which  could  nqt  be  measured. 

Prospects  of  kharif  crops  unfavourably*    Hot  wjnds  blowing. 


No,  148.  EncL  in 

No.  215. 
Telegram  from  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Unao,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Lucknow, 

Hot  winds.      Unirrigated  crops  burnt  up.      Koari  hopeless.     Aghani  daily  more 
critical. 


No.  149.  End.  in 

No.  1,602.     From  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Kheri,  to  the  Commissioner,  Sitapur 

Division.     17th  August  1877- 

I  am  unable  to  send  you  a  more  favourable  report  this  week.  Excepting  txro-tenths 
of  an  inch  at  the  Sadar  on  Tuesday,  about  noon,  and  a  drirzle  on  Tuesday  night  at 
Mohamdi,  there  has  been  no  rain  gauged  at  any  of  the  three  Tehsil  rain  gauges. 
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There  was  good  rain  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chaixka,  at  Jankinagar/in  the  Bhow 
Taluk  between  the  Suighai  and  Dhaurehra  Parganahs,  in  Tehsil  Nighasen,  and  the 
police  at  the  Dhaurehra  Thana  give  favourable  accounts  of  the  crops  in  the  Terai  Par- 
ganahs  of  Dhaurehra  and  Firozabad.     The  Singhai  report  is  not  so  favourable. 

Lightning  was  observed  on  Sunday  evening  a  great  distance  off  due  south,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn  that  it  reached  this  district. 

Speaking  generally,  excepting  in  the  Terai  portion  of  the  district,  the  prospects  are 
loo  my.  The  crops  in  the  highlands  are  reported  to  be  rapidly  drying  up,  and  those  in 
owlands  even  to  be  suffering  much  from  want  of  rain.  During  yesterday  and  to-day 
hot  winds  from  the  west  have  commenced  to  blow. 

One  curious  feature  in  the  present  drought  is  shown  in  the  drying  up  of  jowar  this  year, 
which  has  acquired  in  the  process  a  poison  which  is  fatal  to  any  cattle  eating  it.  The 
Tahsildar  of  Mohamdi  reports  the  death  of  60  head  of  cattle  from  this  cause,  and  his 
account  of  the  fatality  to  animals  eating  is  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Hearsey  and  Camegy, 
landowners  in  that  Zillah. 


No.  150. 

Telegram,  dated  17th  August  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Have  journeyed  South  Mahratta  country ;  crops  excellent  there,  August  rains  being 
favourable,  but  prices  continue  extremely  high,  though  trade  is  active.  Kegret  no  good 
news  of  rain  elsewhere,  and  monsoon  still  scanty  everywhere,  save  in  Concan,  where 
rains  somewhat  better.  Renewed  tendency  decrease  numbers  relief  works,  but  pressure 
of  prices  augments  numbers  on  gratuitous  relief;  no  trouble  in  any  district  save  Kaladgi, 
where  deficient  monsoon  has  reduced  people  generally,  and  caused  numbers  on  relief  to 
rise  excessively.  Great  anxiety  and  difficulty  in  meeting  demands  for  carriage  of  grain 
by  rail  for  want  of  enough  engines.  Demands  of  famine  supplied  by  suspending  general 
traffic,  but  engines  and  drivers  overworked. 


No.  151. 

Telegram,  dated  17th  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 


Dhond  Railway.  Our  first  object  in  indenting  for  rails  and  sleepers  is  to  use  this 
line,  even  temporarily,  for  facilitating  carriage  of  grain  to  famine-stricken  districts  of 
Southern  India,  and  to  guard  against  a  possible  break  on  the  Western  ,Gh&ts,  a 
catastrophe  which  would  be  attended  at  this  crisis  with  the  most  disastrous  results.  We 
would  press  for  an  immediate  compliance  with  our  indent,  which,  in  any  case,  need  not 
embarrass  us  in  any  subsequent  decision  with  reference  to  other  railways  that  may  be 
projected. 


End.  in  No.  152. 

No.  215. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Edwards  to  Mr.   C.  Robertson,  Secretary  to  Government,  North-western 

Provinces  and  Oudh. 
My  dear  Robertson,  Budaon,  18th  August  1-877- 

The  enclosed  will  show  his  Honour  that  matters  are  very  bad  here ;  far  worse 
than  in  Bareilly.  The  whole  way,  22  miles,  from  the  Ramganga  to  this  place  there  is 
scarcely  a  green  field  to  be  seen. 

The  area  prepared  for  the  kharif  is  sown  in  Tfihsil  Sahaswan,  the  same  as  in  usual 
years,  but  in  only  two  Tahsils  and  one  Pargana ;  of  a  third  has  half  the  tilled  area  been 
sown ;  the  remaining  five  parganas  only  exhibit  one-ninth,  one-eighth,  or  one-third.  The 
unsown  area  is  already  for  seed,  and,  if  rain  falls  within  the  next  eight  or  even  ten  days, 
an  immense  quantity  of  bajra  will  be  put  into  the  ground  ;  if  rain  holds  off  beyond  that 
period,  then  all  becomes  dark  and  gloomy.  The  scarcity,  as  yet,  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  common  labourers,  for  whom  there  is  none  of  the  usual  field  weeding.  These  men 
cannot  last  beyond  10  days  without  assistance,  and  neither  Mahajans  nor  Zemindars  will 
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give  any.  The  latter  have  all  the  Assamees*  grain,  and  refuse  even  a  chittack,  rejecting  all 
Tumussooks,  promises  to  pay,  &c.  There  is,  I  believe,  ample  grain  in  the  **  Kathis,*'  but 
the  only  thing  likely  to  make  the  Mahajanopen  bis  store  is  the  fear  of  his  having  it  looted 
—a  far  from  improbable  contingency.  The  people  are  applying  to  the  Collector  to  force 
the  Zemindars  to  give  them  grain  on  their  bonds,  and  I  have  heard  of  Assamees  distinctly 
telling  their  Zemindars  that  the  grain  intended  for  the  market  town  should  not  leave  the 
village.  A  party  of  29  men  were  sent  in  to-day  for  looting  grain  which  was  being 
despatched ;  the  poor  emaciated  fellows  one  and  all  admitted  it  saying  they  got  five 
seers  each  and  took  it  to  save  their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  famihes.  The  best 
disposed  find  that  their  strenuous  efforts  to  irrigate  are  foiled  by  the  dry  west  wind, 
which  literally  burns  up  the  soil  and  everything  in  it.  The  heat  is  terrific,  but  the 
health  of  all  good.  What  is  wanted  is  labour.  I  have  told  Sandys  to  start  all  his  road 
repairs  at  once.  The  dry  weather  is  opposed  to  good  and  effective  work,  but  we  must 
not  delay  until  the  people  get  too  weak  to  work  or  until  they  are  forced  to  support  life 
by  theft  and  violence. 

Authority  should  be  sent  to  Sandys  here  to  commence  relief-works  the  very  hoiu:  he 
finds  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  arranged  what  they  shall  be,  and  they  can  be 
started  at  12  hours*  notice.  I  give  a  list  further  on.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  have 
more  extensive  ones,  I  would  suggest  that  the  earth- work  of  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhund 
Railway  continuation  from  Momdabad  towards  Bijnour  be  commenced.  Employment 
will  fill  bellies  and  keep  the  people  out  of  mischief  and  prevent  their  sitting  idly, 
brooding  over  their  future.  If  this  is  not  done  within  the  next  10  days,  so  far  as  this 
district  IS  concerned,  there  will  be  serious  and  general  crime  and  an  overflowing  jail,  unless, 
of  course,  rain  falls  in  sufficient  quantity.  Hitherto  the  little  that  has  fallen  has  been  so 
partial  that  only  a  very  general  tour  through  the  entire  district  will  procure  the  necessary 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  facts.  Sandys  and  Robinson  go  out  in  accordance  with  the 
last  Government  circular  received  to-day.  The  enclosed  shows  the  crop  probable  three 
days  ago ;  but  the  cane  is  losing  an  anna  every  day  of  this  west  wind.  All  vesterday 
it  blew  very  strong;  to-day  is  almost  still.  I  find  the  Pillibhit  sub-division  to  be 
far  better  off  than  was  anticipated,  and  Major  Parsons  is  straining  his  canals  to  the 
uttermost.  The  alarm  here  is  very  general  with  too  good  reason,  but  1  still  look  hope- 
fiilly  for  rain.  None  of  the  other  district  reports  have  reached  me  here,  and  I  hope  they 
have  been  sent  direct.  I  go  back  to  Bareilly  to-night,  and  will  send  fuller  details  on 
Monday.  I  hurry  this  to  save  the  D&k,  which  goes  inconveniently  early.  I  have 
closely  examined  all  the  Tahsildars  and  have  interviewed  many  natives.  One  and  all 
have  the  same  cry :  "  If  we  get  good  rain  within  eight  or  at  most  ten  days,  we  shall 
"  pull  through ;  but  any  longer  delay  will  here  cause  a  vast  deal  of  suffering,"  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  sad  contingency. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)         R.  M.  EDWARDS. 


Proposed  worlds  on  which  to  employ  the  poorest — 

Repairs  to  second-class  roads. 
Do.     to  third-class      do. 

Construction  of  road  from  Kulrala  to  Oosehut,  25  miles. 

Consolidation  of  Budaon  and  Aounla  road,  19  miles. 

Increase  width  of  this  road  by  10  feet  (earth  portions). 

Construction  of  a  bund  to  prevent  the  Ganges  running  up  the  Maharananuddi 
and  flooding  numerous  villages.  10  feet  at  top,  80  at  base.  Probable  cost  12,000 
ranees. 

These  will  employ  a  great  many.  Authorities  at  Narora  have  been  asked  if  they 
can  utilise  labour. 

Works  will  have  to  be  simultaneously  started  in  other  districts  or  the  poor  and 
starving  will  flock  into  Budaon. 

(Signed)        R.  M.  EDWARDS. 
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For  what  Period, 

.  Weather  and  Rain-      Agricultural  Operations 
fall.                         and  Prospedts. 

1 
«   Prices.              1  Health.    General  Conditions  and 

Ptospects  of  People. 

BUBAOV.                                                     g       ^ 

From  10th  Augost 

Hot  and  strong  wind 

The  showers    on  14th 

Wheat         -  16    3 

Good- 

Prospects  very  gloomy. 

to  18th  incliisiTe. 

from  west  blowing 

allowed  of  some  sow- 

Barley        -  21     9 

Agricultural    labourers 

throughout  district. 

ing    for    kharif    and 

Bice,  first    -.9    9^ 

already  in  great  straits 

Rain-&11— 

ploughing  for  rabbi. 
All    £e    young    crops 
much  injured   by  the 

Do.,  second  12    0 

as   there   is   no    field- 

Budaon,  14th  Aug. -1 

Gram  -        -  17    6 

weeding  or  other  em- 

Bisauli      -        -    -3 

Urd     -        -  15    9J 

ployment  for  them. 

No  rain  elsewhere. 

hot  wind  and  irriga- 

Moong        -  15    0 

Loads  of  wood  or  grass 

tion  almost  abandoned 
as  useless. 

Urhur          -  16  12j 
Prices  faUing  fast 

brought  from  the  jungle, 
which  usually  fetch  2 

Almost  all  kharif  area 

Wheat,  13^  seers  on 

annas  per  load,  are  sold 

tilled,  but  less   than 

18th. 

for  2  pice. 

one-half  sown. 

Zemindars  and  Mahajans 
storing  their  grain  ex- 
pecting higher  prices, 
and  will  not  assist  As- 
samees. 

Extensive    or     wealthy 

Zemindars  an)  scarcely 
known  in  district. 
Last  rabbi  was  excellent 
and  plenty  of  grain  said 
to  be  in  district.  Crime 
increasing. 

MORADABAD. 

Up  to  17th  August, 

Very  damaging  west 

Ploughing    for    rabbi 

Prices  rising  fast 

Do.     - 

People  said  to  belonng 

bj  telegram. 

wind  preYiuIed  dur- 
ing week,    injuring 
all  erops,  especially 
sugar  and  checking 
ploughing  and  spring 
crops. 

partial. 
Prospects  bad. 

BUNOUR. 

« 

heart 

(7p  to  and  including 

No  rain.  Wind  mostly 

Prospects  very  gloomy 

Prices  rising     - 

Do.     - 

The  Collector  is  in  the 

Anpst  14th. 
No  t^graph  station. 

westerly  during  week, 

Wheat    has  risen  to 

interior  of  the  district 

strong  and  very  hot, 

17«.7c.from  19  seers 

making    personal    in- 

drying up  the  3roung 

Government  weight. 

quiries. 

crop  and  sugar-cane. 

Nothing  good  to  report. 

Prospects  more  dis- 

but no    direct   intelli- 

couraging weekly. 

SHAHJXHAlfPUR^ 

gence  from  Collector 
of  very  late  date. 

By  letter  and  tele- 

No rain  :  violent  hot 

The  general     rain-fall 

On  13tfa  wheat  fell  to 

Do.    - 

The  area  usually  cul^ 

graph. 

wiuds  from  west* 

throughout  the  district 

15    seers,   but   has 

vated  for  the  kharif  is 

Up  to  18th  Aognst. 

since  1  st  J  uly  has  been 

since  been  selling  at 

about    327,421    acres; 

2-9.    The  average  for 

16*.  7c. 

area  tilled    this   year. 

the    same  period   for 

8.          0. 

222,789;    area    sown. 

the  last  five  years  has 

Barley        -  23  to  24 

138,608 ;  area  in  which 

been  198. 

Gram         -  20  to  21 

the    seed    has    germi- 

Save where  irrigation  is 

Bice  -        -    8  t9  12 

nated,  112,617. 

plentiful,     sugar   and 

Prospects  best  in  Tahsils 

cotton   crops    are   in 

Pamayan  and   Jelala- 

an     almost    hopeless 

bad;  worst  in  Shalije- 

state.       Other    crops 

hanpur  and  Tilhur. 

scarcely  exist,  save  m  > 
Tahsil  Pamayan,  which 

has  had  8*6  of  rain. 

Up  to  19th  August 

No  rain 

The    dryinff  properties 

Prices  rising    - 

good. 

Collector  says  there  is 

Strong  westerly  winds 

after  continuous  high 

Wheat,     18     seers ; 

nothing  new  to  report. 

throughout      week, 

west  wind  defeats  all 

BareiUy,  weight  102. 

Prospects   are  beccmi- 

burning     up      thd 

effocts  at  ^conunon  ir* 

ing  worse  daily. 

sugar-cane  and  young 

rigation. 

crops. 

(Signed)        R.  M.  EDWARDS, 


CommisBioner. 


End  in 
No.  215. 


No.  153. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Carmichael  to  Mr.  C.  Robertson,  Secretary  to  Nortb-Westem  Provinces 

and  Oudh. 

Mt  dear  Robertson,  Benares,  18th  August  1877. 

LooEiNG  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  rain  here  since  Satiutlay  week,  and 
that  for  the  last  four  days  a  hot  and  strong  westerly  wind  has  been  blowing,  I  had 
hardly  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  send  to  you  anything  like  a  cheerful  report;  But 
Basti  excepted  (for  the  western  portion  of  which  district  I  have  great  fears),  we  are 
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as  yet  safe.     But  I  cannot  say  what  may  not  happen  if  another  week  of  this  hot  wind 
oontmues.  , 

Benares. — Church  writes ; — "  Notwithstanding  that  no  rain  has  fallen  since  my  last 
report,  and  that  at  the  present  moment  a  high  westerly  wind  prevails,  I  see  no  reason 
at  present  t6  apprehend  any  serious  failure  of  the  kharif  provided  we  have  rain  in  the 
next  few  days.  Travelling  down  the  rail  the  other  day  to  Phulpur  (this  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jaunpvir),  I  was  surprised  at  the  fine  condition  of  the  crops,  especially  cane  and 
flax.  The  rice  also  looked  green  and  good,  but  it  is  of  course  likely  to  suffer  unless 
tunely  rain  should  come." 

JMirzapur. — Lumsden  writes : — **  Rain-fall  from  7th  to  13th  August  was  as  follows  ; 
Mirzapur  nine  notches,  Chunar  nil,  Rt  Robertsganj  11  notches,  at  Chakia  46  notches,  at 
Kourh  10  notches.  More  rain  jrequired  for  the  kharif  crops,  especially  in  the  Chunar 
Tahsil.     If  it  keeps  off  much  longer,  prospects  will  be  as  bad  as  before. 

Azamgarh. — Gardener  writes : — "  The  early  kharif  crops  are  suffering  from  want  of 
rain.  The  planting  out  of  rice  is  being  effected  wherever  irrigation  is  practicable,  but 
the  frill  area  will  in  no  case  be  planted.  Fear  is  entertained  that  the  sugar  cane  will  be 
deteriorated.     Rain  anxiously  awaited.'^ 

Ohazipur. — Barstow.  gives  a  very  full  report.  The  pith  of  it  is  that  prospects  are 
good  in  those  Tahsils  which  border  on  the  Ganges,  or  more  properly  speaking,  in  the 
low  lands  of  those  Tahsils.  Tahsils  Balia,  Kooruntadih,  Saidapur,  and  Zamaniah  are 
all  good.  Ghazipur  not  so,  and  Rasrah  decidedly  bad ;  the  rice  crop  there  as  also  the 
cane  being  seriously  injured.  Prices  of  grain,  however,  stationary  ;  barley  being  28  seers 
and  wheat  18  seers  for  the  rupee.  Urd  21  seers,  urhur  32,  bajara  18,  rice  14.  The 
abundance  of  rain  they  have  had  in  Patna  adjoining  evidently  keeps  down  the  prices. 
I  fear  the  kharif  in  the  Rasrah  Tahsil  is  all  but  gone. 

Gorakhpur. — Moens  writes  : — "  After  I  had  written  my  last  report  we  had  fair  showers 
of  rain  on  the  8th  and  9tb,  since  then  to  15th  great  heat  and  bright  sun  which  did  much 
damage  to  the  young  crops.  To-day  (15th,  date  of  his  report)  we  are  having  a  heavy 
shower.  It  is  the  first  really  heavy  monsoon  like  rain  we  have  had,  and  it  wiU  do  much 
good.  The  crops  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  district  looking  very  well  on  the  whole. 
To  the  west  and  south,  where  there  has  been  but  little  rain,  the  crops  are  pooi*  and  back- 
ward." He  concludes  by  saying  that  "  on  the  whole  to-day's  rain,  if  general,  will  make 
things  look  brighter  than  they  did  last  week." 

Basti. — In  a.demi-oflScial  dated  yesterday  (the  17th)  from  Markham,  he  writes : — 
"  Nothing  could  possibly  look  worse  than  at  present.  Yesterday  and  to-day  we  have 
hot  westerly  winds,  v  To-day  it  is  like  the  loo  of  April.  Half  a  tornado,  and  loaded 
with  dust."  .  In  his  official  report  simultaneously  received,  he  writes : — "  To  the  west 
the  crops  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  in  parts  the  people  have  begun  to  graze  their 
cattle  on  the  rice.  Everywhere,  except  in  Bansi,  and  in  parts  of  Khalilabad,  the 
general  outlook  is  distinctly  worse  than  at  date  of  last  report.  In  Bansi  things 
are  improved  and  to  the  north-east  of  Khalilabad  a  recent  copious  shower  has  revived 
the  face  of  the  country.  The  vitality  of  the  crops  is  proverbial,  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  if  good  rain  were  even  now  to  set  in,  taking  one  tract  with  another,  a 
good  eight-anna  crop  would  still  be  realised.  Prices  stationary,  and  health  of  district 
good." 

The  above  will  show  you  that  in  Benares  we  are  as  yet  sisife.  In  Mirzapur  the  same, 
the  Chunar  Tahsil  excepted,  where  rain  is  much  wanted.  Ghazipur  good,  all  excepted 
the  Rusrah  Tahsil.  Azamgarh  critical  and  shaking  for  want  of  rain.  Gorakhpur  a 
great  improvement  on  last  week's  report ;.  and  Basti  fairly  good  to  north  and. east,  bad  to 
west.  AH  will  depend  on  the  next  ten  days,  or  say  fortnight  at  the  outside.  If  rain 
comes  by  then,  the  kharif  crop  is  saved,  if  not  lost,  and  our  thoughts  must  be  turned 
then  to  wishing  for  late  rains  for  the  sowing  of  the  rabbi.  •  I  go  over  to  Mirzapur  on 
Wednesdav,  and  shall  stay  there  for  three  or  four  days  and  confer  with  Lumsden  and 
his  Tahsildars.  After  my  return  here  I  shall  leave  for  Ghazipur,  Azamgarh,  Gorakhpur, 
and  Basti.  I  can  hardly  expect  to  get  back  here  much  before  the  15th  proximo  unless 
rain  sets  in,  when  I .  shall  terminate  my  travels  abruptly.  The  heat  is  something 
fearfiil. 

Yours  sincerely, '' 
(Signed)        C.  P.  CARMICHAEL. 
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EncLin  No.  154. 

^^'  ^^^  Telegram,  dated  18th  August  1877. 

Telegram  from  the  Commissioner,  Lucknow,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government,  North- 
western Provinces. 

No  rain  of  consequence  except  in  some  Lucknow  villages  where  about  one  inch  fell 
Hot  winds.     Prospects  daily  worse. 

End.  in  No.  155. 

No.  215.         From  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Sitapur,  to  the  Commissioner,  Sitapur  Division 

18th  August  1877. 
No  rain.     For  the  last  four  days  a  strong  west  wind  drying  up  everything. 


End.  in  No.  156. 

^''•^^^-  No.  2597,  dated  Naini  Tal,  the  18th  August  1877. 

Commissioner,  Sitapur  Division,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government,  North- Western 

Provinces  and  Oudh. 

Report  of  agricultural  prospects  in  the  Sitapur  Division. 
Submits  for  the  information   of  his   Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and    Chief 
D.  c.  H/8  No.  1,540,  dated  16th  August  1877.     Commissioner,  copies  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner's 
D.  c.  K.'s  „  1,602,    „   17th      „      „       Rcports  detailed  m  the  margm. 

D.  C.S.'8  „        „     18th        „        „ 


EncLin  No,  157- 

'     Mr.  a.  Fraser  to  all  Collectors  and  Deputy  Commissioners,  North-Westem  Provinces 

and  Oudh. 

Extract  from  the   Proceedings  of   the  Government,  North-Westem  Provinces  and 
Oudh,  Nos.  372-418  A.C.,  dated  Naini  Tal,  the  18th  August  1877. 
Read  the  following  :— 
To  all  Collectors  and  Deputy  Commissioners^  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  want  of  rain  this  year  may  result 
in  at  any  rate  a  partial  failure  of  the  kharif  crop,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
of  opinion  that,  although  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  famine,  or  even  of  scarcity, 
yet  it  would  be  advisable  to  be  prepared  (in  the  event  of  the  continued  dry  weather 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  crops)  with  matured  projects  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  relief  to  a  small  or  large  extent. 

2,  I  am,  however,  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  preparation  of  these  projects  is  only  a 
precautionary  measure  to  meet  a  contingency  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  trusts  is  only 
remotely .  possible,  and  as  it  would  be  inadvisable  that  a  mistaken  impression  should 
get  abroaa  that-  his  Honour  considers  a  condition  of  scarcity  to  be  imminent,  I  am  to 
request  that  you  will  consider  this  communication  as  confidential,  and  prepare,  with  the 
aid  of  your  District  Engineer,  the  necessiu-y  projects  to  meet  all  possible  contingencies, 
without  making  public  the  views  of  Government. 

3.  I  am  to  refer  you  to  the  annexed  extracts*  from  Chapter  XIIIA.  of  the  Public 

♦  86.  It  18  important  that  the  means  of  obtaining  work  and  food  should  be  Works  Codc,  paragraphs  36  and 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  a  distressed  district  as  early  as  -QT  ^x\({  to  oh<5Pn7P  tfint  tVi^^  AKiA/»f 
poss&le,  and  that  Uie  offer  of  reliefshould  not  be  delayed  so  long  as  to  le^  to  ^j.  W  r^  ODSerVC  mat  tne  ODjCCt 
their  strength  being  destroyed  by  continued  want  before  they  are  provided  with  01  the  LrOVCmment  IS,  IH  adopting 
employment.  All  danger  of  creating  any  objectionable  interference  with  the  ^Jj^  gradual  SCalc  of  WOrlc  therein 
natural  demand  for  labour  on  these  occasions  is  at  once  rendered  impossible         •    •       j     x  t    p    i_ 

by  properly  limiting  the  wages  offered  on  relief-works.  If  the  rate  is  fixed  so  enjomecl,  tO  Start  reuei  by  CXC- 
lowasmerelyto  give  a  bare  subsistence,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  will  seek  cuting  WOrlcS  of  USC  tO  the  State 
employment  on  the  rehef-works  who  can  do  better  for  himself  in  any  other  ^.  ,         /»  n  i 

occupation.  When  a  real  pressure  begins,  the  real  sufferers  will  be  led  to  the  at  Ordinary  ratCS,  WUh  full  taSK 
works,  and,  as  soon  as  that  pressure  is  taken  off,  they  will  leave  them.  Qf  |qI)oq]* 

37.  The  distinction  l)etween  employment  in  time  of  famine  on  ordinary  ^        v  * 

works,  where  a  fiiU  rate  of  wages  is  given,and  a  full  quantity  of  work  is  exacted  4.  YOUr  prOICCt  should  take 
in  retum,_and  on  relief-works,  where  a  bare  subsistence  is  given  for  whatever  {Up,  fnrm  rif  Qpnflrnf  f^  liof  c  rk-T  Trnrlrc 
work  the  labourer  can  perform,-mu8t  be  distinctly  remembered.  The  two  ^"^  Ior"J  OI  separate  llStS  Ol  WOfKS 
classes  of  works  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  not  UUdcr  the  following  hcads,  aod 
only  without  interference,  but  with  mutual  advantage.  The  relief-house  at  which  shnii1#1  fi#>  nrrkcrrAccWro  Koi'nrr 
support  is  given  without  labour,  the  relief  works  at  which  a  subsistence  is  »"""*^  "^  progressive,  DCIDg 
given  for  a  minimum  of  labour,  and  the  ordinary  works  where  ordinary  wages  graduated  tO  meet  the  requirC- 
can  be  earned  for  the  full  day's  work,  provide  for  the  labouring  population  a  mentS  of  VOUr  dlstnVf  in  2fiL€TP^ 
gradation  between  the  most  complete  pauperism  and  misery,  and  Uie  healUiy  ^^"*'«*  "^  J^^^  UlSOTCl  m  Stage, 
state  of  self-sapporting  labour.  01  IcSS  Or  greater  dlStrCSS. 
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5.  The  works  that  should  first  engage  your  attention  should  be  those  connected 
with  repairs  to  communication,  and  might  be  enumerated  under  the  heading : — 

A.  Repairs — 

I. — Repairs  to  first-class  roads. 

These  would  comprise  the  collection  of  a  supply  of  metal  sufficient  for  the  repair  of 
the  road  for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  and  the  thorough  repairs  to  the  patris 
or  unmetalled  portions, 
XL — Raising  and  improving  second-class  roads,  so  as  to  place  them  in  a  condition 
to  require  but  tnfling  repairs  for  some  years  to  come, 
III. — Improvmg  third  and  fourth  class  roads. 
IV. — Improving  approaches  to  boat  bridges,  and  ferries. 
y. — Repairs  to  canals,  tanks,  bunds,  &c. 
VI. — Repairs  to  drainage  works. 

6.  In  the  event,  however,  of  these  projects  not  affording  sufficient  work  for  the  needy 
population,  and  of  the  necessity  arising  for  instituting  relief  works  at  reduced  rates,  so  as 
to  meet  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  paragraphs  of  the  Code  above  quoted,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  turn  to  original  works  as  a  source  of  relief,  and  I  am  therefore  to  request 
that  you  will  supplement  tne  repairs  list  with  others,  under  the  head  of — 

B.  Original  Works — which  should  comprise — 

I. — Works  for  which  projects,  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  Government 
in  either  this  Department  or  in  the  Irrigation  branch,  exist,  and  which  have 
been  postponed  for  want  of  funds. 
II. — Works  which  have  received  the  administrative  sanction  of  Government  in  the 

General  or  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  in  either  of  its  branches. 
III. — Works  that  have  not  received  the  sanction  of  Government,  but  for  which 

projects  have  been  more  or  less  considered  and  matured  by  you. 
IV.  T— Works  which  have  as  yet  been  unconsidered,  but  which  m  your  opinion  would 
at  once  form  an  efficient  mode  of  affording  relief,  and  be  subsequently  of 
use  to  the  district,  and  for  which  you  could  prepare  projects  without  additional 
agency, 
v.— Works,  the  preparation  of  projects  for  which  would  require  your  obtaining 
additional  assistance  from  the  department. 

iV.^.— -The  list  for  repairs  and  original  works  should  be  separate  under  each  head  in  the  Buildings  and  Roads, 
aad  Irrigation  branches,  and  the  list  of  projects  under  head  Y.  might  be  submitted  hereailer  should  the 
neceasitj  of  greater  relief  become  obvious. 

7.  Looking  forward  even  to  the  worst  contingency,  viz.,  the  absence  of  rain  in  Sep- 
tember, resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  rabi  crops.  It  may  be  presumed,  considering  the 
excellence  of  the  cold  weather  crops  of  1876-77,  that  there  are  larg-e  stocks  of  grain  in 
the  country  ;  and  that  consequently  the  increase  of  distress  in  your  district  could  only  be 
very  gradual ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  possible  gradually  increasing  demands 
for  reUef,  without  incurring  unnecessary  expenditure  to  the  State,  that  you  have  been 
requested  to  arrange  your  proposals  on  a  progressive  system,  so  that  the  requirements  of 
the  district,  so  far  as  relief  works  are  concerned,  may  be  met  at  every  possible  stage. 

8.  The  form  that  accompanies  this  letter  will  enable  you  to  fill  up  a  statement  that 
will  furnish  all  the  necessary  information  to  enable  Government,  in  the  event  of  the 
initiation  of  relief  works  becoming  necessary,  to  instruct  you  as  to  the  way  in  which  relief 
can  be  afforded  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  your  district,  combined 
with  a  minimum  of  direct  loss  to  the  State ;  and  in  view  to  this  desirable  end,  1  am 
directed  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  for  giving  the  preparation  of  this  return  your 
most  serious  attention. 

9.  Having  completed  your  return,  you  will  submit  it  to  the  Conmiissioner  of  your 
division,  who  will  be  instructed  to  forward  it  (with  such  remarks  as  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  your  district  may  dictate)  to  Government;  and  it  is  hoped  that  armed  with 
ample  data,  such  as  will  be  furnished  by  these  reports  (if  carefully  prepared),  his  Honour 
will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  most  satisfactorily  the  requirements  oi  your  district,  should 
scarcity  or  even  famine  render  the  direct  intervention  of  Government  necessary  for  its 
relief. 

10.  1  am  directed  to  reiterate  the  assurance  that  Sir  George  Cooper  sees  no 
immediate  cause  for  alarm,  and  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  for  avoiding  any  aetion 
that  might  lead  to  the  impression  that  scarcity  in  any  of  the  districts  of  the  North- 
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Western  ProvincJes  and  Oadh  was  in  any  way  anticipated  by  the  Grovemment ;  but,  I  am 
finally  to  request  that  you  will  carefully  bear  in  mind  the  principles  for  relief  in  time  of 
famine  laid  down  in  Chapter  XIIIA.  of  the  Public  Works  Code. 

Yours,  &c. 
(Signed)        ALEX.  FRASER. 


77. 


No.  158. 

Telegram,  dated  18th  August  1875 

From  GoYEBNOR  of  Madkajs  to  Secretary  of  State. 

After  fiillest  consideration  of  railway  famine  requirements,  possible  aid  from  India, 
and  consultation  with  railway  offickls,  we  have  decided  that  20  locomotives,  .600 
high-sided  waggons,  and  80  break- vans  are  urgently  and  immediately  required  for 
Madras  Railway.  Railway  officers'  estimate  much  greater.  Locomotives  should  be 
Trevethick's  design,  not  similar  to  new  Kitsoit's;  waggons  carrying  12  tone  eachj 
break-vans  weighing  10  tons.  Please  sanction  and  communicate  to  Directors  for  inune- 
diate  execution  and  despatch. 


No.  159. 

Telegram,  dated  19th  Angus*  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

(Replying  to  telegram  from  Viceroy,  dated  16th  August  1877,  p.  117.) 

I  do  not  understand  your  objection  to  making  calculations.  Situation  is  one  requiring 
extreme  vigilance,  and  Government  should  possess  all  attainable  information  which 
can  enable  it  to  forecast  probable  necessities  of  people  and  available  sources  of  supply. 
The  importation  of  grain  into  any  district  will  only  become  incumbent  on  Government 
where  it  appears  probable  that  trade  will  fail  to  provide  food  necessary  for  keeping 
population  alive,  and  where  Government  is  able  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Except  in  this 
exigency,  I  admit  that  competition  with  private  trade  would  discourage  it,  and  therefore 
would  be  dangerous.  Such  exigency  is  not  probable  because  obstticle  which  will  hinder 
private  trade  will  usually  hinder  Government  also,  but  in  an  utterly  abnormal  calamity 
such  exigency  is  not  impossible,  and  should  not  be  excluded  from  your  consideration. 
It  will  be  well  to  ascertain  how  far  probable  arrivals  of  grain  correspond  with  estimated 
need. 


^''oi'^  No.  160. 

No.  216. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Edwards  to  Mr.  C.  Robertson,  Secretary  to  Government,  North- Western 

Provinces  and  Oudh. 

My  dear  Robertson,  Bareilly,  19th  August  1877. 

I  ENCLOSE  the  District  Weather  and  Agricultural  Report.  Alas !  it  is  in  every 
respect  gloomy  and  imsatisfactory.  I  only  got  back  from  Budaon  at  midnight,  and 
am  off  again  to-morrow  night  to  Shahjehanpur.  Heat  terrific,  but  wind  back  to  east; 
sky  as  clear  as  ever,  so  it  will  probably  be  west  again  in  an  hour  or  two. 

No  Collectors  have  yet  applied  for  reh'ef  works,  so  I  trust  the  state  of  things  I 
yesterday  reported  from  Budaon  is  not  universal,  and  the  big  Zemindars  and  Talukdars 
of  the  two  western  districts  will,  I  expect,  listen  to  advice  and  counsel,  and  enable  the 
tenants  to  tide  over  the  diflBculties. 

In  haste,  &c. 
(Signed)        R.  M.  EDWARDS. 
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No.  16L 

Telegram,  dated  20th  August  1877. 

From  Sbcsretary  of  Si*ate  to  PREsroENT,  Simla. 

Broad-gauge  locomotives.  20  under  Railway  Letter  14  of  1877;  delivery,  one  in 
November,  one  a  week  aflterwards,  possibly  faster.  20  under  letter  87  of  1877 ;  three 
probably  in  January,  three  a  week  afterwards  for  remainder  of  indeqt  and  for  any 
addition,  if  orders  given  immediately. 


No.  162. 

Tplegram,  dated  Danowle,  20th  August  1877. 

Prom  Viceroy  to  Secretary  op  State. 

In  the  north-west  no  rain  or  prospect  of  rain.  Throughoub  the  whole  of  Rajpootana 
serious  scarcity  now  imminent;  crops  widely  damaged  and  grass  withering.  Famine 
impending  in  Gwalior.  In  Hyderabad,  resources  of  State,  after  expenditure  of  over  12 
lakhd,  said  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  scarcity  increasing,  as  also  in  Baroda.  Native 
States  beginning  to  stop  their  export  trade;  if  dearth  continues,  as  seems  likely,  the 
condition  of  the  northern  provinces  may  affect  the  whole  of  India  more  seriously  even 
than  the  present  severe  famine  in  Madras,  where,  for  this  reason,  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  prevent  wasteful  expenditure  if  possible.  ,  , 


No.  163.     ' 
Telegram,  dated  20th  August  1877. 
From  the  Secretary  op  State  to  the  Governor  op  Madras. 

The  Viceroy  has  communicated  to  me  proposals  for  administering  famine  business  in 
Madras,  which  appear  to  me  wise.  The  essential  point  of  it  is  tliat  the  management 
shall  be  centred  entirely  in  your  hands,  your  staff  being  strengthened  by  Secretaries  who 
have  had  famine  experience  dsewhere.  It  will  relieve  me  of  much  anxiety  if  you  can  see 
your  way  to  agree.  We  have  complete  confidence  in  you,  but  some  of  your  administrative 
machinery  is  circuitous  and  cumbersome.  Such  a  calamity  should  be  deajt  with  by  your 
undivided  authority  free  .from  any  impediments  of  customary  routine. 
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No.  164. 
No.  34  of  1877. 
From  the  Govebnbient  of  Indu»  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Simla,  20th  August  1877. 
No.  181.         We  have  the  honour  to  report  that  in  view  of  the  renewed  failure  of  the  south-west 
p   ,  monsoon  in  many  quarters,  and  of  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  Minute 

N^88,^^   by  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  it  has  been  thought  advisable    that  his  Excellency, 
94-5, 97-9,   accompanied  by  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  should  visit   Poona,  Bangalore,  and  Madras 
101-2, 109,   for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  local  Governments  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
^^'        Mysore  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  three  Provinces,  and  on  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  deal  eflectively  with  the  situation.     We  trust  that  this  determina- 
tion  will  meet  with  your  Lordship*s  approval. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  E.  C.  BAYLEY. 

F.  P.  HAINES. 
A.  CLARKE. 
J.  STRACHEY. 
E.  B.  JOHNSON. 
W.  STOKES. 


No.  165. 

Telegram,  dated  21st  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Your  telegram  19th,  grain  calculations  ;  will  reply  from  Poona.  Our  great  deficiency 
is  not  in  grain,  but  the  means  of  carrying  and  distributing  it.  At  Jubbulpore,  which 
I  have  just  left,  24,000  tons  of  grain  waiting  to  go  south,  and  equal  quantity  ready  to 
replace  it,  but  railway  can  only  carry  1,000  tons  weekly. 

Merchants  are  beginning  to  send  their  grain  northwards  to  Agra,  in  consequence  of 
increased  scarcity  in  north-west  and  deficiency  in  crops. 

Government  is  of  course  collecting  information  and  making  calculations,  but  my 
reasons  for  not  sending  them  were,  first,  they  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on,  second,  they 
cannot  influence  principles  of  our  policy.  Government  grain  useless  unless  rapidly  dis- 
tributed, and  in  that  case  mischievous,  because  it  would  monopolise  means  of  transport 
already  of  insufficient  strength.  Trade  will  import  grain  when  necessary  and  know 
when  and  how  to  do  this  better  than  Government.  Even  therefore  in  event  you  refer  to 
we  should  not  import,  but  have  authorised  local  authorities  to  purchase  by  public  tender 
for  supply  of  any  places  not  reached  by  trade.  I  fear  even  this  is  liable  to  dangerous 
abuse. 

Government  of  Madras  has  been  considering  supply  of  betel  nut  and  tobacco  for  paupers^ 
and  has  sanctioned  indents  for  condensed  Anglo-Swiss  milk  for  infants,  has  also  raised 
allowance  to  children  under  seven  from  3  to  6  pice.  On  arrival  at  Poona  I  shall  meet 
railway  authorities  to  discuss  remedy  of  alleged  defects  in  railway  aflairs. 


No.  166. 

Telegram,  dated  21st  August  1877. 

From  Secretary  op  State  to  Viceroy. 


A  firm  offer  to  ship  to  Bombay  or  Madras,  in  about  eight  weeks,  300  miles  light 
tramway,  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  gauge ;  60  engines ;  1 ,800  waggons,  carrymg 
each  four  tons;  to  lay  tramway,  erect  engines  and  waggons,  at  cost  inclusive  of 
1,350/.  per  mile. 

Further  undertake  working  of  lines  at  price  to  be  agreed  for  every  ton  carried,  and 
to  supply  engineers  and  drivers.  Would  accept  in  payment  Indian  Exchequer  bonds, 
carrying  four  per  cent,  interest.  Government  to  supply  sleepers,  and  pay  carriage  from 
Indian  port  to  interior. 

What  reply  shall  I  make  ? 
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No.  167. 

Telegram,  dated  21st  August  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy, 

Suggested  traction  engines  may  be  of  service. 

The  steam  sapper  is  said  to  be  most  approved  of,  owing  to  light  weight,  simplicity, 
and  drawing  power.  Weight  when  working,  ll6  cwts.  3  qrs.,  width  of  track,  5  feet 
9  inches ;  consumes  49  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  on  ordinary  roads,  and  35  to  48  gallons 
of  water.  It  can  draw  on  roads,  with  slopes  not  exceeding  1  in  1 1,  10  tons.  Carriages 
for  grain  would  weigh  2  tons  each,  and  carry  3  tons.  Speed  on  fair  roads,  2^  to  3  miles 
an  hour. 


No.  168. 

Telegram,  dated  Callian,  21st  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Yours  of  19th.  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  supporting  our  view  that,  save  under 
exigencies  of  which  in  our  opinion  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability.  Government 
should  not  engage  in  importing  grain.  In  our  telegram  about  Saigon  offer,  we  stated 
that  existing  private  importation  occupied  all  available  means  of  internal  transport ;  this 
is  still  the  case,  our  object  is  to  increase  these  means  for  special  local  exigencies.  Where 
supply  is  short.  Collectors  are  authorised  to  obtain  grain  through  trade  in  ports  of  three 
districts,  this  is  already  doing. 

Our  information  and  calculations  of  prpbable  arrival  of  private  grain  are, — total 
demand  for  Madras  and  Mysore,  4,500  tons  daily ;  average  daily  despatches  of  rice 
fix)m  Bengal  to  Madras  ports  during  past  two  weeks,  3,050  tons  per  diem  ;  steam  freight 
from  Bengal  for  additional  90,000  tons,  reported  by  Eden  to  be  taken  up.  Burmah 
despatches  only  170  tons  daily,  300  tons  daily  despatched  inland  from  Beypore,  where 
increase  expected.  Great  Indian  Peninsula  delivers  800  tons  a  day  at  Kaichore  for 
Madras  district,  some  part  of  750  tons  delivered  daily  at  southern  port  reaches  Western 
Mysore  and  Bellary  ;  excluding  this  last,  calculations  give  altogether  4,320  tons  daily, 
by  this  week's  discussion  I  hope  to  raise  Raichore  deliveries  for  Madras  to  1,200  tons 
daily.  Supply  waiting  despatch  on  Great  Indian  Peninsula  enormous,  as  already 
explained.  Madras  Railway  power  to  receive  will  increase  when  new  and  borrowed 
engines  come  into  work. 


No.  169.  End.  iQ 

No.  1754— A.,  dated  Naini  Tal,  the  22nd  August  1877.  ^'''  ^^^' 

From   C.   Robertson,   Esq.,    Officiating    Secretary  to    Government,   North- Western  ^^^^q^ 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India.  ^52-7  leo. 

I  am  directed  to  report,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  that  owing  to  the  deficiency  in  the  usual  rain-fall  there   is  every 
frospect  of  a. most  serious  and  extensive  failure  of  the  kharif  crops  in  the  North- Western 
rovinces  and  Oudh. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  July  it  seemed  as  if  the  rains  were  commencing,  and  there 
was  between  the  1st  and  3rd  of  that  month  a  fall  which  was  pretty  general  throughout 
the  province.  During  the  rest  of  the  month  very  little  rain  fell  except  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  Benares  Division,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  excited  which  were, 
however,  for  a  time  allayed  by  what  seemed  a  recommencement  of  the  regular  rains  in 
the  first  week  of  August.  The  fall  during  this  week  did  not,  however,  extend  to  all 
districts  in  the  Provinces,  the  Meerut  and  Agra  Divisions,  part  of  Rohilkhund,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Oudh  having  received  a  very  scant  supply  of  rain.  It  was  sufficient, 
however,  to  let  agricultural  operations  be  resumed  everywhere,  and  had  the  fall  continued 
all  would  have  gone  well,  unfortunately,  the  wind  again  went  round  to  the  west  on 
the  6th,  and  a  few  days  later  it  became  a  high  scorching  blast  which  raged  for  a  week 
and  did  immense  mischief,  checking  agricultural  operations,  drying  up  the  crops  which 
had  germinated,  and  threatening  to  kill  even  those  which  were  irrigated. 

3.  At  present  there  is  no  prospect  of  improvement.  The  state  of  the  crops  is  daily 
becoming  worse,  and,  if  rain  do  not  fall  in  a  few  days,  there  can  be  no  kharif,  except 
perhaps  in  parts  of  the  Benares  Division,  or  where  irrigation  may  avail  to  save  the  crop. 

4.  This  serious  failure  affects  the  Meerut,  Agra,  Jhansi,  and  Rohilkhund  Divisions, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Oudh.     As  yet  the  prospects  in  Allahabad  and  Benares  Divisions 
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are  better,  but  there  also,  unless  rain  fall.8aon,4he  hope  of  a  harvest,  except  on  irrigated 
land,  must  be  abandoned.         ,        ,    .  , 

5.  The  measures  taken'  uncier  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  orders  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  calamity  that  is  impending,  and  the  provision  there  is  for  meeting  it,  have 
been  separately  reported.  But  as  illustrating  generally  how  grave  the  situation  and 
the  prospects  are,  f  am  desired  to  forward  copies  of  some  of  the  latest  reports  from 
Commissioners. 

6.  With  reference  to  matters  mentioned  in  these  reports,  I  am  to  state  that  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Jhansi  has  been  directed  to  report  at  once  the  character  of  the  emigration 
which  is  t£^ing  place  fipom  that  division,  what  classes  are  leaving,  and  where  they  are 
going.  Authority  has  also  been  given  to  all  Commissioners  to  begin  at  once  to  give 
employment  on  public  works  of  Class-  A.,  described  in  the  accompanying  circular,  to 
persons  who,  for  want  of  it,  may  be  in  distress. 

7.  The  Commissioner  of  Rohilkhuiid  has  also  been  directed  to  impress  on  the 
Collector  of  Budaun  the  importance  of  urging  on  the  Zemindars  of  his  district  the  duty 
of  aiding  their  tenants  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

8.  Further  details  of  the  state  of  the  Provinces  will  be  communicated  hereafter  when 
the  detailed  reports,  which  have  been  called  for,  are  received. 

9.  In  conclusion,  I  am  to  say  that,  while  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  olwerve 
economy^  his  Honour  trusts  that  he  will  be  authorised  to  incur  the  expenditure  which, 
judging  from  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  appears  to  be  inevitable. 


'         ^  No.  170. 

Telegram,  dated  Gtmneshkhind,  22nd  August  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  Secret ary  of  State. 

Your  two  messages  of  2l8t. 

Traction  engines  already  tried  in  India  and  &iled ;  unsuitable  for  famine  work. 
We  decline  offer  of  light  tramways ;  we  urge  instead  immediate  despatch  of  materials 
indoted  ibr'  Rajputana  Railway,  metre  gauge. 


No.  171. 
Telegram,  dated  Gunneshkhind,  22nd  August  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  op  State. 

Good  showers  in  parts  of  Kistna,  Kurnool,  South  Arcot  districts ;  light  showers  in 
parts  of  Bellary,  Tinnevelly,  Salem,  and  elsewhere.  Prospects  of  autumn  crop  improved 
m  part  of  Kurnool ;  worse  in  Madura  and  coast  districts. 

Numbers  on  works  1,077,682,  on  gratuitous  relief  958,160.  Prices  not  easier; 
supplies  sufficient,  save  in  a  few  small  tracts. 

Mysore  crop  prospects  improved  by  continuance  of  light  showers,  and  heavy  rain  in 
Coorg.  Numoers  on  works  46,231;  on  gratuitous  relief  187,175.  Prices  from  twelve 
to  eight  pounds  per  rupee.  Bombay,  6  inches  rain  in  Carwar.  Temple  reported,  on 
17th,  good  rainfall,  and  autumn  crops  thriving  in  Dharwar,  Belgaum,  Sattara,  and 
Sholapore ;  on  western  Ghlbts  and  Concan  rain  sufficient ;  anxiety  increasing  in  Kattywar 
and  Guzerat,  where  rainfall  withheld.  Numbers  on  works  257,460,  on  gratuitous  relief 
121,072.  Temple  adds  to-day  good  rain  in  Concan,  elsewhere  none  worth  mentioning. 
Strain  on  people  in  Deccan  increasing ;  condition  of  crops  in  Khandesh  and  Guzerat 
critical  •  Kattywar  agriculture  suspended^  failure  apprehended.  No  sign  of  monsoon 
returning,  but  time  yet  for  rain  to  come  and  restore  everything. 

Grain  trade  intensely  active;  total  now  supported  by  Government  in  aQ  famine 
provinces  2,647,775. 

Bengal  and  Burmah  accounts  good.  Available  rice  surplus  in  Bengal  estimated  at 
350,000  tons,  if  crop  now  in  ground  continues  good.  Central  provinces  crop  prospects 
good ;  North-west  and  Oudh  no  rain,  except  at  Benares ;  hot  vdnds ;  autumn  crops 
withering  where  sown  without  irrigation  :  much  anxiety  about  condition  of  north-west, 
and  effect  of  failure  there.  Prices  dear,  scarcity  of  fodder  felt  in  Agra  Division. 
Punjab  crops  suflTering  much  fix)m  drought;  in  South  Indore  no  rain.  Gwalior  threatened 
with  famine.  Malwa  crops  need  early  rain;  Rajputana,  no  rain;  crops  damaged, 
position  very  critical ;  Baroda  autunm  crops  part  lost,  rest  in  danger.  Prices  very  dear. 
Hyderabad,  Deccan,  no  rain. 
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Good  rain  has  fallen  in  Khandesh»  Nasik,  three  talukas  of  Ahmednagar,  one  taloka 
of  Sholapur,  and  two  talukas  of  Belgaum.  In  the  rest  of  the  famine  area  more  is  much 
wanted,  and  the  crops  are  suffering.  The  fall  in  Khandesh  has  been  very  heavy,  and 
removes  almost  all  anxiety  regarding  that  coUectorate. 

2.  The  average  price  of  jowari  continues  to  be  12^  lbs,  per  rupee ;  the  only  noticeable 
rise  is  in  Satara,  from  which  district  crop  reports  arc  now  not  quite  so  favourable  as  they 
have  hitherto  been. 

3.  The  number  of  people  upon  relief  works  in  the  nine  affected  districts  is  278,731 
against  264,122  last  week,  and  there  are  also  802  hill -men  and  immigrants  employed  in 
Ratnagiri.  The  increase  is  general,  except  in  Khandesh  and  Poona,  and  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  continuance  of  high  prices  and  the  absence  of  general  rain.  The  increase  shown 
against  Ahmednagar  is,  however,  partially  due  to  the  recent  introduction  of  piece-work  upon 
the  Dhond-Manmar  Railway.  This  piece-work  is  paid  for  according  to  a  scale  founded 
upon  the  famine  wage,  but  the  introduction  of  the  system  enables  an  industrious  labourer 
to  earn  rather  more  than  a  mere  subsistence.  The  plan  has  been  introduced  with  a  view 
to  completing  the  railway  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transport 
of  grain  into  the  famine  districts  of  this  Presidency  and  of  Southern  India. 

4.  Cholera  appears  to  be  decreasing. 

5.  The  table  showing  the  rainfall  and  prices  in  each  taluka  is  appended. 

6.  The  following  table  gives  the  expenditure  by  Government,  during  the  week  ending 
11th  August,  upon  charity  in  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  and  in  payments 
made  to  the  young  children  of  labourers  employed  upon  relief  works.  Comparing  the 
results  shown  in  the  table  below  with  those  shown  in  the  last  sunmiary,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  Government  charitable  relief  has  decreased  from 
51,166  to  45,572,  while  the  number  of  children  under  7  years  of  age  has  increased  from 
80,292  to  80,388.  Diu^ing  the  week  referred  to,  there  was  again  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  upon  relief  works. 

The  number  of  people  charitably  relieved  was  1 7  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  labourers 
upon  relief  works  auring  the  same  week. 


• 

Expenditure  incurred  under  the  authority  of 
Government  Resolution  No.  812  C.  W.— 1,116, 

CoJlector's  Discretionary  Grant 

of  26th  December  1876,  on  account  of  children 

under  7  years  of  age  whose  parents  are  npon 
Relief  Works. 

Districts. 

Average  number 
of  persons  re- 

Expenditure 

during  the 

week. 

^  ToUlexpendi- 

Average  number 
of  children,  and 

^d'u^S'Sr       Total  expendi. 
week           ^^  ^^  ^  ^^' 

lieved  daring 
the  week. 

1  tore  up  to  date. 

of  women  taking 
care  of  them. 

No. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Khandesh      - 

• 

♦ 

1,785 

896 

98 

2,152 

Nasik 

141 

65 

1,130 

1,704 

245 

16,026 

Ahmednagar- 

1,867 

650 

30,491 

12,208 

1,392 

30,936 

Poona 

16,571 

9,815 

99,257 

9,921 

1,291 

51,478 

Sholapur 

7,204 

4,849 

93,006 

3,980 

644 

39,638 

Satara 

4,416 

3,007 

37,921 

6,477 

797 

38,459 

Kaladgi 

9,529 

6,238 

1,00,081 

32,998 

6,235 

54.403 

Belgaum 

5,832 

4,371 

73,511 

6,065 

832 

16,946 

Dharwar 

t 

t 

41,546 

6,043 

695 

24,293 

Kanara 

11 

7 

5,214 

t 

t 

1,526 

Ratnagiri 

1 

4 

427 

96 

11 

372 

Total - 

45,572 

29,006 

4,84,369 

80,388 

12,240 

2,76,229 

♦  No  expenditure  has  been  incurred  by  the  Collector.  f  Collector's  return  not  received. 

t  No  expenditure  has  been  incurred  by  the  Collector  and  the  Executive  Engineer. 

7.  The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  the  people  among  the  relief  works  in 
the  nine  affected  districts  employing  1,000  labourers,  or  more,  during  the  week  ending 
18th  August.  It  will  be  seen  that  223,719,  or  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  labourers, 
were  concentrated  upon  the  works  enumerated  : — 


District. 


WorlM. 


Khandesh 


•{ 


Dhulia  Pimpalnair  Road 
Songir-Nandoorbar  Road 
Jhorga-Bhorkand  Road 


Number  of 
Labourers. 


Total. 


Bemarks. 


2,138 
1,297 
1,126 


I 


4,560 
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District 

Worka. 

Number  of 
Labourers. 

1 
TotaL       '               Remarks. 

Nttik      - 

Bawarbari-Satana  Road 

1,848 

1,848 

Ahmednagar        < 

Dhond-Manmad  Railway 
Barighat-Eolhar  Road  - 

24,478 
1,898 

j  25,866 

Poona    -           --< 

Nira  Canal        -            .            -            - 
Matha  Canal     .... 
MotobaTank    -            -            -            . 
Shirsophal  Tank 

11,851 

4,885 
4,187 
2,016 

>.  22,489 

Sholapur           -< 

AfthtiTank       .            -            -            - 
PangaonLake  -            -            -            - 
BhendTank      -            -            -            - 
Stolapur-TakH  Road     - 

8,711 
2,921 
1,651 
1,078 

>    9,356 

Satara     -          J 

MhaswadTank 

NehrTank        -            -       '    - 

PingliTank      .            .            -            . 

8,886 
4,894 
8,985 

\  17,165 

Ealadgi  -          -•< 

Indi^Sirodon  Road        -            .            . 

SholfHP^-B^^W  ^^^o&<l  - 
Panchgaon-Bagalkot  Road 
Muddibihal-Talicot  Road 
Bagewari-Mangoli  Road 
Hipergi-Talikot  Road    - 
Shindgi-Eudni  Road     ... 
Sholapur-Hubli  Road    -            -            - 
Handgund-Nundwadgi  Road     - 
Bagalkot-Hungand  Road 
Bijapur-Hipergi  Road   .            -            . 

Bijapnr-Athni  Road      -            - 

19,860 
14,098 
10,828 
9,910 
8,864 
8,768 
7,754 
5,576 
5,807 
5,126 
8,521 
2,854 
2,866 

1 104,822 

Belgaum-          -^ 

Gokak  Canal     - 
Belganm-Panohgaon  Road 
Atlmi-Sjmamadi  Road  -            .            - 
Athni-Belanki  Road      - 
Metalling  Mail  Road     - 
EohlapnivBijapur  Road 

10,085 
8,650 
8,490 
1,484 
1,168 
1,015 

>  20,887 

Dharwar           -« 

Karwar-Bellary  Road  (Two  Sections)  - 
Poona-Huiryhur  Road  -            -            . 
Ron-Nawalgund  Road  ... 
Hullial-Annigerry  Road 
Hubli-Kaladgi  Road      - 

8,456 
8,846 
2,402 
1,751 
1,826 

Grand  total    -            .            .           ^- 

228,719 

8.  Tables  (A,)  and  (B.)  are  appended  as  usual.  It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  week 
ending  18th  August  the  number  of  people  upon  Civil  works  in  the  nine  affected  districts 
was  23,601  y  the  number  upon  works  under  Public  Works  Department  Agency  being 
2399423.  The  proportion  of  people  upon  the  former  continues,  therefore,  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  figures  given  in  these  tables  are 
taken  from  the  progress  returns  of  the  works,  and  are  brought  up  to  the  week  ending 
18th  August,  while  the  figures  in  the  table  prefixed  to  this  summary  are  taken  from 
the  Collectors'  telegrams,  and  refer  to  the  week  ending  25th  August.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  people  on  relief  works  during  the  10  weeks 
subsequent  to  9th  June  has  amounted  to  142,101. 

9.  Maps  are  not  sent  with  this  summary. 

10.  A  table  is  appended,  showing  the  condition  of  the  affected  Native  States. 

11.  With  regara  to  the  movements  of  food-grams,  748  tons  were  exported  from 
Bombay  to  the  Southern  Mahratta  ports  during  the  week  ending  25th  August,  and 
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during  the  same  period  5,038  tons  were  carried  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
to  stations  upon  the  Poona-Sholapur  and  Nasik-Bhusawal  lines,  making  a  total  of 
5,786  tons  for  the  week.  The  table  [below  shows  the  quantities  of  grain  sent  by  sea 
and  rail  from  October  till  the  25th  August  to  the  Southern  Mahratta  ports  and  the 
railway  stations  in  the  distressed  districts.  It  will  be  seen  that  thp  total  amount 
delivered  up  to  the  25th  August  was  384,161  tons : — 


Food-grains  sent  to 


In  October, 

In  January, 

November, 

February, 

In  April 

In  May 

and  Decem- 

and March 

1877. 

1877. 

ber  187f . 

1877. 

In  June 
1877. 


In  July 
1877. 


In  August 
(up  to 
25ih). 


TotaL 


Soathem  Mahratta  ports 
Soath-Eastern  liney  from 

Foona  to  Sliolapur. 
North-Eastem  line  from 

Nasik  to  Bhusawal. 

Total      - 


Tons. 
44,215 
67,195 

12,829 


124,239 


Tons. 
46,332 
41,708 

7,471 


95,511 


Tons. 
21,399 
12,856 

2,346 


36,601 


Tons. 
28,657 
12,594 

1,221 


42,472 


Tons. 
4,491 
20,348 

2,014 


Ton's. 

857 
20,484 

1^24 


26,853 


22,865 


Tons. 

13,048 

15,958 

6,614 


35,620 


Tons. 

158,999 

191,143 

34,019 


384,161 


12.  During  the  week  very  good  rain  has  fallen  in  Khandesh  and  parts  of  Nasik,  fair 
rain  has  fallen  in  the  rest  of  Nasik  and  in  parts  of  Ahmednagar,  Sholapur,  and  Belgaum^ 
while  in  the  remainder  of  the  famine  area  the  showers  have  been  light  where  they  have 
fallen  at  all.  This  has  been  chiefly  eastern  ram,  the  south-west  monsoon  on  the  coast 
still  continuing  to  be  very  inadequate.  There  has  also  been  very  favourable  rain  in 
Surat,  and  the  fall  in  Broach  and  Kattywar  has  not  been  unsatisfisictory.  More  rain  is 
required  in  Kaira  and  Ahmedabad,  but,  upon  the  whole^  anxiety  regarding  Guzerat  and 
Katt3rwar,  Khandesh,  and  Nasik,  is  very  materially  lessened. 

Prices  of  food-grains  continue  almost  stationary. 

Imports  of  ^ain  on  the  coast  show  a  very  marked  decrease,  due  probably  to  two 
causes,  viz.,  the  celebration  of  Cocoa-nut  day  by  the  seafaring  population,  and  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  trade  owing  to  the  recent  loss  of 
two  of  their  number.  Imports  by  rail  again  show  a  slight  decrease,  due  to  the  cause 
already  more  than  once  noticed. 

There  has  been  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of  people  upon  works  of  14,350  and  an 
increase  of  96  in  the  number  of  young  children.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  5,594  in  the  number  of  people  upon  charitable  relief,  but  this  result  is  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  non-receipt  of  complete  returns. 

A  distinct  improvement  in  the  general  situation  has  taken  place  since  last  week. 
Anxiety  is  to  a  great  extent  removed  regarding  Kattywar,  Guzerat,  Khandesh,  and 
Nasik,  but  the  continuance  of  high  prices,  and  absence  of  general  rain,  in  the  seven 
famine  collectorates  south  of  Nasik,  retard  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
those  districts. 

Cholera  appears  to  be  decreasing. 

(Signed)        C.  J.  MERRIMAN, 

for  Major-Gcneral,  R.E.,  Secretary 
to  Government. 
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B. 

Table  showing  the  Weekly  Expenditure  and  description  of  Persons  employed  on  Belief  Works  under  Civil  and  Public 

Works  Department  Agencies,  respectively. 


Civil  Agency. 

Public  Works  I>cpartx 

nent  Agei 

icy. 

Gnuid  total  of 

Weekending 

Expendi- 

Expendi- 

E !C[wn  ill' 

ture  np 

Hen. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

ture  up 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

TotaL 

tuTp  11 11 

Mm. 

Wbmon* 

Ohndrcn. 

TotaL 

to  date. 

to  date. 

to  ilat«. 

. 

Bk. 

B«. 

B«. 

WhlUs 

1S^,78S 

10.678 

14,629 

6,682 

80,784 

86,68.789 

128,748 

146329 

61380 

321302 

48,84322 

184316 

161358 

56,862 

352336 

ItCfaMay 

1M1.08S 

11.801 

15.809 

6.240 

88,940 

87,90.006 

128380 

158315 

63,750 

835346 

6131.121 

139381 

168314 

.•49,990 

368,485 

MthlUy 

lS.64,9ffl 

11.880 

15.862 

6,667 

88,740 

4036366 

180,188 

156.467 

65.064 

340,709 

6331318 

141318 

171319 

61321 

374^58 

SndJiiiie 

18,89.409 

124J29 

17,449 

7,726 

87,804 

48.00,145 

135,901 

162,460 

67336 

355386» 

6639364 

148330 

179399 

65361 

898.400 

Ml  Jane 

1419482 

12.442 

19.285 

8,782 

40,507 

46,64.624 

136368 

166302 

50.163 

862.033 

6933,766 

149,110      185,486 

07.945 

402340 

UthJune       - 

14^,180 

11AI8 

19,181 

9,262 

89,986 

48.10,047 

119,657 

150340 

63380 

324377 

6232,177 

131300      170.121 

623W 

364363 

SfrdJone       - 

14,78,641 

9JBM 

15,800 

7.861 

82,765 

60.16304 

108,473 

188,285 

48.362 

295,120 

64,94345 

118.077 

164.085 

55,72;i 

327385 

MthJune       - 

16.01.868 

7.861 

18.084 

5.890 

86326 

62J6.865 

98379 

127.928 

44.898 

271,006 

67,«J.218 

106,530 

141.012 

60,288 

297330 

TthJolT 
l^fthJuiy 

16.20.868 

6.881 

11,872 

4.^(8 

23,661 

6464380 

91312 

123,175 

42385 

256,972 

69.75348 

983*3 

136.047 

47333 

280.»i23 

16.48.181 

6.031 

10.195 

4.460 

20.676 

56,46,717 

88,189 

115.322 

89314 

243,026 

71.94.848 

94,->20 

125317 

43,964 

263,701 

SthJv& 

15.64.902 

6.942 

9,784 

4,109 

19.786 

58,26385 

84.030 

110,868 

87,150 

232.048 

73,90387 

89,972 

120,H02 

41.259 

261333 

1531.894 

6,769 

9.914 

4.112 

19.796 

60,50,032 

80,906 

106391 

86379 

224.476 

7631,926 

86,674 

116,905 

40.<;91 

244370 

4lh  August      - 

16.26.484 

6,087 

9,708 

4,627 

20322 

6285,779 

86,847 

117,198 

40,183 

2»328 

79,11.263 

91,934 

12rt,906 

44,710 

263350 

UthAngujit    . 

16.61.065 

6,242 

io;j7« 

4.858 

21.476 

6635,«5 

86.031 

118,619 

40,930 

246380 

81.76300 

02373 

12S,996 

4,"i,7«8 

267,or,6 

18thAi«iist    . 

16.78.929 

6.986 

11,020 

6.596 

23.601 

67,46340 

84364 

115344 

39,925 

239.428 

84,19.769 

91.289 

126,264 

46321 

268,024 

50TS.— The  totals  are  not  invariably  the  sum  of  the  men,  women,  and  cliildren.  as  in  a  few  returns  these  particulars  have  not  boeu  given,  the  total  number  of 

labourers  alone  having  been  entered. 
These  figures  are  for  the  nine  distressed  Districts  only.    The  people  upon  BeUef  Works  in  Batuagiri  and  Kanara  are  shown  in  Table  A. 

•  See  tfrst  Note,  Form  A. 


Table  contrasting  the  Rainfall  as  yet  reported  during  the  current  season  {i.e.,  from 
Ist  January  1877)  with  the  Rainfall  of  the  past  season,  showing  also  the  current 
prices  (in  pounds  per  rupee)  of  staple  food-grain, 

(According  to  the  Collectors'  Weekly  written  Reports.) 


Taluka. 

BainfaU.                                                      { 

Staple  Food-grains. 

CoUec- 
torate. 

Average 
Annual   ' 
liainfeU. 

Total 

RainfiOl 

during  past 

year. 

Rainfall 

prior  to 

19th 

June 

1877. 

Rainfall 
of  and  sub- 
sequent to 
19th  June 
1877. 

Total 

for  current 

Bcason. 

Average 
for  the 
Collector- 
ate  during 
current 

Price  of 

Jowari 

for  week 

ending 

18th 

Price  of 

Bajri 

for  week 

ending 

18th 

season. 

August. 

August 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches, 

Inches. 

'   Kaver 

— 

— 

0-46 

9-15 

9-61 

\ 

18-25 

18-25 

Sauda       - 



13-40 

2-66 

3-98 

6-64 

18-00 

18-62 

Pimpalner 

26-78 

16-81 

4-76 

5-31 

10-07 

24-00 

18-75 

Chopra 

— 

11-97 

3-05 

7-39 

10-44 

16-00 

16-75 

Jamner     - 

,1— 

13-26 

1-56 

8-38 

9-94 

18-50 

17-75 

Nasirabad  - 

— 

12-31 

116 

3-18     . 

4-34    . 

17-25 

16-88 

Sirpur 

20-55 

11-24 

3-65 

5-15  g 

8-80  fc 

18-88 

17-75 

Amalner   - 

?l-93 

15-15 

1-95 

5-83  2 

7-78  2 

17-25 

17-75 

ta   1 

Nizampur  - 



— 

3-30 

8-88  « 

12- 18  « 

18-88 

18-75 

5     1  Psrola  Petia 

..« 

— 

4-52 

4-54   go 

906   S, 

16-25 

16-00 

1  ;     Erandol    - 
S        Nandurbar 

30-40 

14-79 

1-64 

4-53  3 

6-17^ 

)    9-30 

15-50 

15-50 

24-74 

16-57 

3-58 

6-92  ^ 

10-50  ^ 
11-97  S 

18-00 

18-25 

j5     1  Pachora    - 

28-31 

12-96 

4-63 

7-34  S 

15-50 

1500 

Virdel       - 

18-57 

7-85 

3-83 

2-65  ^ 

6-48  *: 

9-30  f^ 

18-00 

17-75 

Bhadgaon  Petha    - 



— 

4-71 

4-59  ^ 

15-50 

14-25 

Chalisgaon 

28-19 

13-21 

2-45 

4-01  ^ 

6-46  ;§^ 

16-25 

15-25 

Talodft      - 

29-40 

28-32 

309 

9-76 

12-85 

20-62 

20-50 

Bhosawal  - 

26-47 

8-41 

2-82 

10-55 

13-37 

17-25 

16-88 

l^^dalabad  Fetha    - 

— 

— 

2-58 

4-76 

7-34 

19-62 

18-88 

Shahada    - 

21-36 

16-60 

2-54 

8-00 

10-54 

2100 

19-50 

\\  Towal       - 



^__   . 

4-31 

7-74 

12-05 

16-00 

17-00 

\ 

Dhulia      - 

23-83 

12-73 

2-36 

6-47 

8-83 

/ 

17-25 

16-00 

IgatpnrL   - 

109-59 

114-57 

5-57 

47-59     . 

53-16    . 

v 

19-25 

15-38 

29-41 

15-97 

3-22 

5-15  {: 

8-37  fc 

19-63 

15-50 

Dindori     - 

25-57 

17-65 

5-94 

6-00  2 

11-94  2 

— 

16-00 

Sinnar 

22-49 

10-65 

3- 12 

5-04  -s 

8-16  - 

17-25 

15-88 

, 

Niphar 

17-94 

12-39 

2-95 

5-22   gj 

8-17  a, 

— 

14-00 

3 

Chandor    - 

32-55 

12-58 

5-32 

3-83    5 

2-35  2 

7-48  £ 

8-67  2 

>  14-57 

18-00 

16-50 

1' 

Yeola 

26-62 

14-96 

6-32 

16-50 

14-00 

Nandgaon  - 

26- 15 

13-66 

5-26 

12-74  ^ 

15-00 

14-50 

Malligaum 

24-60 

10-42 

3-96 

4-74  '^ 

8-70  ^ 

1800 

17-50 

Baglan       - 
Kalwan     - 

}38-6o{ 

14-32 

6-88 

2-68  2 

9-56  S 

20-12 

18-38 

16-10 

4-55 

4-19  £- 
22-95  ^ 

8-74  jS' 
27-53  ^ 

14-62 

17-25 

\  Peint  State 

38-20 

77-40 

4-58 

/ 

*""* 

16-50 

S  3 
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Taloka. 

Bain&U. 

Staple  Food-graini. 

CoUec 
torate. 

Ayerage 
Annual 
Bam&lL 

Total 

Bain&ll 

dating  past 

year. 

Bain&U 

prior  to 

19th 

June 

1877. 

BainMI 

of  and  Bub- 

seqaent  to 

19ui  June 

1877. 

Average 
Total            **  ** 
forZUnt    ^^:- 

eurrent 

Price  of 

Jowari 

for  week 

ending 

18th 

Price  of 

Bajri 

£ar  week 

ending 
18th 

aeaaon. 

Augnat. 

Aognat. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches, 

Inches. 

/ 

Jamkhed  - 

28-76 

8-77 

4-32 

6-04  *: 

10-36  t:    \ 

9-00 

9-00 

Karjat      - 

21-38 

6-70 

5-55 

6-67  So 

12- 12  §5 

1200 

11-00 

i 

Sbrigonda 

28-12 

15-29 

3-65 

1-75  t 

5-40  « 

12-00 

1200 

Eopargaon 

28-57 

10-60 

6-89 

2-62   § 
3-59   f 

8-41   3 

15-00 

15-00 

% 

Nagar 

27-99 

8-64 

8-47 

12-06   ^ 

1300 

13-00 

§< 

Rahuri      - 

23-60 

10-67 

6-53 

1-51  -flJ 

8-04  < 

>    8-43 

13-00 

1200 

Newasa     - 

24-57 

13-49 

4-25 

3-31  -S 

7-66  5 

13-00 

1300 

p 

Sheogaon  - 

29-34 

20-00 

,503 

4-88  2 

9-91  2 

12-00 

12-00 

•<] 

Sangamner 
Akola       - 

20-16 

6-45 

3-81 

2-99  S 

6-80  o 

16-00 

14-00 

21-33 

8-98 

2-27 

3- 17   ft 

5-44   cu 

16-00 

1300 

\ 

Parner      - 

23-30 

8-28 

3-05 

3-61  t» 

6-66  tJ    , 

1200 

1200 

Junnar 

22-34 

17-90 

4-91 

4-70  tf 

9-61  t: 

•11  12 

•11-25 

Khed 

23-50 

18-90 

3-01 

5-40  00 

8-41  So 

13-00 

12  05 

Amb^aon  Petha  - 

— 

_ 

8-17 

6-22  Z 

13-39  Z 

10-25 

10-25 

Mawal      . 

— 

76-79 

4-44 

36-91    § 

40-35   S 

14-25 

12-76 

i 

Haveli 

33-10 

14-90 

3-31 

7-92   g» 

11-23   §> 

10-20 

10-30 

I 

Petha  Mulshi 

— 

— 

6-12 

20-42  < 

25-54  < 

1 13-69 

— 

12-12 

Purandhar 

23-24 

17-54 

4-83 

6-66  -5 

10-49  :S 

13-12 

11-87 

Sirur 

17-30 

10-94 

2-81 

2-43  2 

5-24  S 

12-50 

11-50 

Bhimthari 

20-73 

6-97 

2-80 

0-97  3 

3-77  s 

11-25 

11-25 

Petha  Baramati    - 

— 

— 

6-84 

2-90   a, 

8-74   a. 

11-80 

11-60 

\ 

Indapur    - 

21-76 

4-82 

8-10 

4-59  t3 

12-69  t) 

10-15 

10-10 

1 

Sholapur  - 

28-35 

8-68 

7-14 

8-49bc 

16-63^ 
ll-805 

10-35 

^ 

Barsi 

29-40 

11-14 

7-69 

4-11^ 

11-25 

g 

Madha      - 

25-32 

6-46 

9-40 

5-40^^ 

14-80^^ 

10-80 

- 

Karmala    - 

22-37 

8-41 

6-27 

7-832SS 

14-10g*s 

)  12-83 

9-62 

§ 

Pandharpur 

24-64 

6-80 

6-09 

4-88':  2 
4-llt 

2-87;= 

10-97 o  2 

11-88 

CO 

Sangola     - 

21-76 

4-29 

6-20 

10-31^ 
12-22p"     , 

10-05 

\ 

Maisiras   - 

18-06 

11-78 

9-36 

10-25 

1 

Satara       - 

40-40 

33-59 

2-92 

11-96    . 

14-88    . 

V 

10-00 

12-50 

Man 

20-89 

9-35 

3-78 

0-70?: 

4-48  K 

9-50 

9-50 

JauU 

74-30 

69-84 

6-56 

83-38  £ 

39-94  2 

12-25 

12-50 

Patau 

61-71 

48-82 

4-22 

29-62  -g 

33-84  ^ 

13-26 

14-26 

4 

Malcolm  Peth 

273-22 

243-18 

7-23 

115-96   1, 

123-19   S) 

— 

12-50 

Tasgaon    - 

25-77 

9-79 

12-31 

8-97   f 
3-22  2 
7-66  1 

16-28   5 

8-68  2 
12-29  i 

25-04 

10-50 

12-00 

Khwiapur  - 
Walwa      - 

23-34 
25-24 

11-40 
12-86 

5-36 
4-63 

10-00 
13-00 

10-25 
12-50 

Wai 

32-88 

25-34 

4-77 

8-69  - 

13-46  '^ 

12-60 

12-50 

Khatao      - 

22-38 

11-51 

7-21 

1-33  2 

8-54  2 

11-75 

12-00 

Karad 

27-97 

19-75 

3-57 

9-76   * 
7-10^ 

13-33  ^ 
11-70  ^ 

1 

12-00 

11-50 

^  Eoregaon  - 

27-77 

20-19 

4-60 

12-50 

12-25 

Indi 

27-32 

3-98 

2-76 

1-33^ 

4-09« 

tlO-50 

JlO-50 

Mudebihal 

24-46 

5- 14 

1-76 

0-94  s 

2-70| 
4-161' 

11-00 

10-00 

++ 

Sbindgi     - 

20-83 

6-63 

2-96 

l-20f 

10-50 

10-50 

M 

Bagei^adi  - 

23-98 

6-18 

4-69 

l-37;<^ 

5-96<)^ 

9-25 

9-25 

5  < 

Biji^or     - 

17-90 

3-71 

8-23 

2-605*5 

10-83^55 

>6-15t 

9-20 

10-40 

Bagalkot  - 

22-77 

8-87 

7-93 

1-23=2  2 

9-16--- 

9-00 

8-50 

Badami 

22-00 

7-17 

4-55 

1-972 

6-625 

9-00 

_ 

Hungund  - 

20-22 

7-49 

2-85 

2-640. 
0-60!= 

6-49^ 
6-40» 

9-60 

8-00 

\   Ealadgi    - 

—" 

"~" 

5-80 

^ 

8-20 

8-10 

'    Belgaum  - 

41-88 

35-78 

6-88 

22-77  ti 

29-65  <« 

< 

§9-00 

§10-00 

i 

Sampgaon 

32-52 

17-97 

6-15 

6-93^ 

13-08,3 

9-00 

_ 

Chikori     - 

19-86 

15-66 

8-02 

0-922  fe 

14-635^ 

1100 

tl 

Parasgad  - 

21-38 

15-77 

9-64 

10-662  fe 

.18-65 

9-00 

^ 

d 

Gokak      . 

19-72 

6-94 

612 

3-40e-^ 

8-52  p  2 
10-4lf 
43-73p' 

10-00 

10-00 

jq 

Athni       - 

18-67 

6-74 

7-90 

2-611 
40- 69s 

11-00 

y   Bidi 

59-44 

50-64 

3-04 

/ 

9-00 

— 

*  For  the  week  ending  25th  Anguat.  f  This  is  chiefly  eastern  rain 

X  The  figures  for  Kaladgi  are  for  the  week  ending  11th  August,  later  returns  not  being  ayailable. 

§  For  the  week  ending  11th  August. 
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• 

Taluka. 

Rain&U. 

1 

Stifle  Food-grains. 

Collec- 
torate. 

Average 
Annual 
Rainfall. 

Total 

Rainfall 

during  past 

year. 

RainfaU 

prior  to 

19th 

June 

1877. 

Rainfall 
of  and  sub- 
sequent to 
19th  June 
1877. 

Total 

for  current 

season. 

Average 

for  the 

CoUector- 

ate  during 

current 

season. 

Price  of 
Jowari 
for  week 
ending 
18th 
August. 

Price  of 

Bajri 

for  week 

ending 

18ih 
August 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

/ 

Mundargi  Petha    - 

— 

— 

6-59 

2-31 

8-90 

10-12 

Hnbli 

27-83 

14-18 

9-06 

7-65     . 

16-71     . 

\ 

9-25 

Navalgand 

22.22 

6-65 

9-30 

2-20  fc 

11-50  {: 

10-12 

Nargand  Petha     - 

— 

— 

5-00 

1-03  2 

6-03  2 

8-75 

A 

<< 

Ron 

23-48 

4-70 

7-94 

1-95  *5 

9-89  - 
10-60   1, 
15-30  5 

9-79  ;2 

15-89  1 

7-75 

Gadag       . 

25-67 

11-10 

6-85 

3-75   % 

10-12 

►  ^ 

Bankapnr  - 
Eanibeimur 

21-83 
22-53 

15-23 
10-90 

8-90 

7-74 

6-40  5 
2-05  j 
8-30  1 

^  11-93 

9-25 
9-25 

Q 

Hangal 

34-83 

22-39 

7-59 

9-25 

Karajgi     - 

25-23 

13-33 

8-89 

2-90  ^ 

11-79 

8-25 

Kalghatgi- 

33-09 

20-23 

3-30 

6-66  S 

9-96  S 

9-25 

S^. 

21-26 

15-46 

3-95 

4-24  ^ 
9-04  ^ 

8-19^ 
14-82  ^ 

?-25 

Dharwar  - 

32-34 

20-71 

5-78 

8-00 

\ 

Mugad  Petha 

3-03 

14-71 

17-74 

/ 

9-25 

Telegraphic  returns  of  more  recent  rain  have  been  received,  but  cannot  yet  be  properly  collated. 
The  monsoon  set  in  on  the  19th  June  above  Qhauts. 


No,  173. 
From  Major-General  M.  K^  Kennedy  to  Colonel  O.  T.  Burne. 

Mt  dear  Colonel  Burne,  22nd  August  1877* 

I  THINK  that  Jejmore  Durbar  should  be  advised  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
commence  public  works  for  relief  purposes  ;  the  fact  of  the  failure  of  rain  does  not  mean 
that  the  people  at  once  become  helpless  and  without  resource ;  they  can  subsist  for  some 
time  on  their  means^  and  it  is  an  error,  calculated  to  lead  to  needless  outlay,  to  assume 
they  are  without  any  means. 

Even  if  favourable  rain  had  fallen,  or  should  fall,  there  is  still  an  interval,  i.e.,  until 
the  crops  can  mature,  during  which  the  people  would  have  to  subsist  on  the  resources 
I  assume  them  to  have ;  later  on,  if  the  scarcity  be  clearly  developed,  and  when  the 
people  begin  to  show  signs  of  distress,  the  State  might  open  well-selected  public  works ; 
these  should,  if  possible^  be  works  of  irrigation,  particularly  large  tanks,  such  as  are 
capable  of  holding  at  least  two  years*  supply  of  water. 

The  earthen  (kms  of  such  tanks  must  very  generally  be  heavy  works  on  which  large 
bodies  of  imskilled  labourers  can  be  profitably  employed  and  efficiently  superintended. 
On  these  works  the  scale  of  wages  and  tests  that  we  have  found  effectual  should  be 
introduced,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  furnish  the  Governor-General's  Agent  with 
copies  of  all  our  orders  bearing  on  the  subject. 

But  if  the  dearth  and  the  consequent  distress  be  not  very  great,  and  very  widely 
extended,  I  think  Mr,  Lyall's  proposal  for  carrying  through  the  Western  Rajpootana 
Railway  a  very  good  one,  and  it  would  probably  supply  nearly  all  the  relief  work  tha{ 
may  be  needed,  and  of  a  very  suitable  kind. 

The  Durbar  should  very  carefully  avoid  small  scattered  works  near  the  homes  of  the 
people  needing  relief. 

As  to  the  specific  measures  proposed  by  the  Durbar,  No.  1  is  good  in  so  £Bur  as  it  may 
encourage  the  **  Bowras  '*  to  grant  credit ;  but  the  Durbar  should  enter  into  no  engage- 
ment on  this  head,  which  they  might  hereafter  find  it  difficult  to  fulfil.  The  remissions 
of  court  fees  would  imply  no  pledge ;  but  if  the  Durbar  were  to  encourage  loans  under 
a  promise  to  the  lenders  that  they  would  assist  in  their  recovery,  they  would^  to  a  great 
extent,  become  responsible  for  such  recovery. 

Should  there  be  a  drought  it  would  be  a  fair  and  proper  arrangement  to  use  discretion 
and  lenity  in  collecting  arrears  of  revenue. 

As  regards  the  third  proposal  of  grantinff  loans,  i.e.,  Tuccavi,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  or 
necessity  of  such  an  arrangement,  except  for  purposes  of  land  improvement,  such  as 
digging  or  deepening  wells,  at  all  events  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  distress.     Such  a 
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plan  would  only  be  needed  when  the  time  for  the  next  sowing  occurs,  to  enable  the 
cultivators  to  procure  seed  or  cattle;  even  then  Tuccavi  should  be  granted  very 
cautiously,  and  only  to  those  who  may  be  small  holders,  and  presumably  without  capital 
or  credit. 

All  waste  pasturage  belonging  to  the  State  might  be  freely  opened  by  grazing. 

Alms  or  poor  houses  should  not  be  opened  too  soon  ;  at  an  early  period  of  drought, 
the  people  are  able  to  maintain  their  own  poor. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  failure  of  a  season's  crops,  I  think  that,  for 
some  time,  the  people  should  be  left  to  their  own  resources,  which  they  must  possess, 
and  that  relief,  either  in  the  way  of  employment  or  charity,  should  only  be  given  after  a 
time  when  the  people  begin  to  feel  distress,  and  have  exhausted  their  own  means. 

That  when  relief  is  given  it  should,  as  regards  charity,  be  very  closely  controlled, 
and,  as  regards  works,  be  afforded  on  large  undertakings,  where  labour  can  be  properly 
concentrated  and  overlooked,  and  which,  when  completed,  are  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent use. 

That  Tuccavi,  except  for  land  improvement,  should  be  sparinglv  given,  and  only 
at  that  period  of  the  distress  when  preparations  for  renewed  cultivation  are  being 
made ;  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  there  is  danger  in  "  Tuccavi**  being  merely  another 
name  for  alms. 


No.  174. 

Telegram,  dated  Gunneshkhind,  23rd  August  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Madras  indent  on  you  for  locomotives  and  waggons  not  sent  to  us ;  irregularity 
causes  inconvenience.  In  July  we  questioned  suflBciency  of  Madras  rolling  stock ;  they 
Hid  not  fully  explain  plans,  but  asked  for  l6  engines  and  200  waggons  ;  we  borrowed 
and  have  partly  arranged  for  engines,  but  difficulty  about  waggons.  Shall  meet  Duke 
in  three  days,  and  after  inquiry  will  telegraph  definitely.  Additional  supply  of  engines 
and  waggons  probably  necessary ;  present  information  incomplete. 


No.  175. 

Telegram,  dated  Simla,  23rd  August  1877. 
From  President  to  Secretary  of  State. 

We  have  decided,  for  reasons  explained  by  letter  and  with  Viceroy's  approval,  after 
consultation  at  Poona,  to  obtain  60  additional  engines  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  not  for 
exclusive  use  of  Great  India  Railway,  though  specially  to  meet  its  wants  should  they 
continue.  We  therefore  request  that  immediate  orders  be  given  for  60  additional  broad- 
gauge  engines  of  same  type  as  the  only  engine  now  under  construction.  The  contracts 
should  provide  for  delivery  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  good  work.  The  deliveries 
on  previous  order  and  of  any  new  demand  stated  in  your  message  of  20th  compare 
very  unfavourably  with  delivery  of  Great  Indian  engines  stated  in  your  message  of  14th, 
and  every  eflFort  should  be  made  to  expedite  deliveries.  Perhaps  bonus  might  be 
offered  for  earlier  deliveries. 


No.  176. 

Telegram,  dated  Gunneshkhind,  23rd  August  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

I  earnestly  beg  immediate  sanction  to  project  for  laying  rails  on  Dhond  and  Munmar 
line,  and  to  early  despatch  of  material.  See  my  telegrams  of  2nd  and  3rd  and  our 
Despatch  of  6th  August.  This  line  will  immensely  shorten  famine  traflSc  and  relieve 
transport  difficulties.  The  Bombay  Railway  officers  estimate  that  it  will  set  free  36  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  engines. 
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No.  177. 

Telegram,  dated  23rd  August  1877- 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

Your  telegrams  Dhond  and  Munmar  Railway. 

Construction  on  broad  gauge  sanctioned.      Materials  will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 


No.  178.  End.  in 

No.  215. 
Telegram,  dated  the  23rd  August  1877. 

From  Resident,  Hyderabad,  to  C.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Viceroy's  Camp. 

As  affairs  in  Hyderabad  territory  are  becoming  critical^  I  beg  to  report  as  follows 
for  Viceroy's  information  : — His  Highness'  Government  has  already  expended  10  lakhs 
on  famine  relief,  and  a  further  sum  of  15  lakhs  is  now  under  allotment.  Revenue  for 
past  year  short  by  37  lakhs,  owing  to  failure  of  crops.  Present  forecast  contemplates 
necessary  relief  of  minimum  number  of  120,000  persons  in  four  worst  districts,  being  15 
per  cent,  of  their  full  population,  for  18  months  at  5  lakhs  per  mensem  ;  the  districts 
are  Lingsagar,  Raichore,  Shprapore,  and  Goolburga.  The  above  per-centage  of  persons 
is,  in  my  opinion,  an  under  estimate ;  on  tlje  other  hand,  if  next  season  be  of  ordinary 
character,  full  relief  will  not  be  required  for  the  whole  of  estimated  term ;  should  failure 
of  rain  continue  during  rest  of  year  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hyderabad  territory, 
the  demand  on  Government  will  be  little  short  of  three  crores,  including  loss  of  revenue ; 
and  ta  meet  this,  it  is  understood  that  no  funds  are  now,  or  are  likely  to  be,  available. 
At  present  the  number  receiving  relief  in  the  four  districts  named  above  is  70,000,  but 
this  does  not  represent  the  real  number  of  sufferers,  many  of  whom  will  not  leave  their 
homes  for  relief.  In  these  districts  jowari  and  rice  are  about  8  lbs-  the  Govern- 
ment rupee;  if  fair  rain  falls  generally  throughout  territory  within  a  short  time,  there 
will,  of  course,  be  a  great  change  in  present  prospects ;  but  any  such  change  in  those 
of  four  named  districts  will  depend  on  rainfall  in  the  east  monsoon,  the  eflFects  of  which 
can  be  felt  tiU  Marqh  next.  At  present  weather  hot,  sky  clear,  and  no  signs  of  rain. 
300  tons  of  grain  daily  coming  from  Bombay  to  capital,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
considerable  stocks  in  the  territory,  except  in  the  four  districts,  but  holders  keep  their 
stores  back,  and  prices  continue  at  famine  rates,  rice  being  8  lbs.  per  Govcrr.ment 
rupee- 


No.  179.  End.  in 

No.  215. 
Telegram,  dated  the  23rd  August  1877. 

From  Resident,  Hyderabad,  to  C.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Commerce. 

Referring  to  clear  message  of  this  day,  I  deem  it  right  to  report  that  Nizam's  treasury 
is  empty,  and  that  efforts  made  by  Minister  to  raise  money  locally  have  failed.  Looking 
at  present  and  future  requirements,  and  probable  diflBculties  from  continuous  failure  of 
rain,  I  quite  expect  that  his  Highness*  Government  will  be  compelled  to  solicit  a  loan 
from  British  Government  to  enable  famine  expenditure. 


No.  ISO.  End.  in 

No.  215. 
No.  8-B.,  dated  Hyderabad  Residency,  23rd  August  1877. 

From  the  Second  Assistant- Resident,  Hyderabad,  to  C.  Bernard,  Esq.,  C.S.I., 
Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

I  am  directed  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India,  that  late 
reports  from  Berar  betoken  some  uneasiness  on  account  of  want  of  rain,  especially  in  the 

C  162.  T 
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RainM  from  ist  June  up  to  ist  Akola  District  and  the  Mulkapur  taluka  of  the  Buldana 

August,  since  Which  no  returns  yet  District,  whpre  the  rainfall,  as  shown  in^the  margin,  has  been 

received,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  unusually  iscanty.     In  the  other  districts,  though  rain  is 

there  has  been  no  rain  in  Akola.    A  urgently  required  everywhere,  there  have  been  showers 

fall  in  Mulkapur,  however,  has  been  ^        -^  |      ^        .             •',            '  ,,             i  •       xi.                    i. 

aUuded  to  in  a  late  report.  ^^^'^  ^^  '^ss  copious,  and  generally  speakmg  the  prospects 

inches,  of  the  kharii  crops,  even  in  Akola,  are  not  very  bad. 

Akola  District    -       -       -    9^  Indeed,  except  as  regards  crops  on  the  high  ground  and 

Mulkapur  (Buldana  District)  4i  p^^^^  g^fls^  ^]^^y  y^m^^  jg  anticipated,  be  good,  should 

the  next  fortnight  bring  timely  rain.     It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the 
consequence  of  an  entire  absence  of  rain  during  the  next  month. 

2.  But  so  far,  though  distress  has  set  in,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  caused  by  any- 
thing like  a  want  of  grain,  as  exportation  of  grain  is  still  going  on,  but  by  high  prices 
and  want  of  work.     The  failure  of  forage  and  brushwood  has  thrown  many  people  who 

Akola  District.  ^^^^  to   cut  and  sell  grass  and  wood  out  of  employ ; 

Average  Prices  per  Rupee.  weeding  operations  are  at  a  stand-still,  and  thus  a  number 

This  year:  Former  year.  ^^  pcrsous  havc  nothing  to  do ;  and  cases  are  reported  of 
Wheat  -  8  seers.  23  seers.  several  persons  who  have  only  one  meal  in  two  days.  The 
Jowari      -    10    „         40    „  dagg  chiefly  affected  are  the  jpoorer  Mahomedans  ;  but  of 

course  when  wheat  and  jowari  are  selling  as  at  Akola,  all  persons  of  small  means  who 
depend  mainly  on  these  staples  for  food  must  suffer. 

3.  Some  time  ago,  in  view  of  scarcity,  certain  works  were  selected  for  relief  purposes 
in  the  event  of  an  influx  of  persons  from  the  Bombay  famine  districts  rendering  it 
necessary  to  find* employment  for  them  in  Berar,  and  the^e  and  others  will  now  be  taken 
in  hand  as  relief  works  as  may  be  found  most  convenient. 

To  provide  labour  in  the  Akola  district,  Sir  R.  Meade  has,  on  the  urgent  recommen- 
d$ition  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  assigned  districts,  sanctioned  the  commencement  of 
earthwork  on  a  project  for  water  supply  at  Sheagaon,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  rather 
more  than  Rs.  40,000,  and  which  will  be  duly  submitted  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment for  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  whole  sum  that  has  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  people  for  this  work  is  Rs.  18,435,  of  which  Rs.  10,441  have  already  been 
contributed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  balance  can,  it  is  believed,  be  realised  without 
difficulty. 

4.  To  alleviate  distress  in  the  Akola  district  very  considerable  liberality  has  been  shown 
by  private  individuals,  and  the  efforts  of  the  local  officers  in  organising  relief  measures 
are  both  diligent  and  judicious.  At  Akola  many  persons  have  subscribed  to  open  a 
store  of  grain,  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  moderate  rate  to  the  poor — an  excellent  form  of 
charity  for  all  who  are  not  absolutely  destitute.  To  encourage  the  liberality  manifested 
in  this  district,  the  Resident  has,  on  the  application  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
Commissioner,  sanctioned  a  grant  of  Rs.  5,000  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  Province, 
to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  if  found  absolutely  necessary 
in  such  way  as  may  be  deemed  most  desirable. 

5.  The  Resident  hopes  the  action  taken  by  him,  as  noted  in  paragraphs  3  and  4  of 
this  letter,  will  be  approved  by  the  Government  of  India. 


End.  in  No.  181. 

No.  216.  ,  . 

From  Colonel  O.  T.  Burne  to  Me.  A.  Q.  Ltall. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lyall,  Gunesh  Khind,  24th  August  1877. 

I  HAVE  laid  before  the  Viceroy  your  letter  of*  l6th  August  expressing  your  fears 
of  severe  distress  being  imminent  in  Rajpootana.  The  Maharaja  of  Jeypore,  who  was 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  his  Excellency  on  Sunday  last,  also  expressed  great 
apprehension  on  the  subject,  and  laid  before  Lord  Lytton  a  memorandum  of  the  measures 
wTiich  he  proposed  to  adopt.   . 

It  is  with  great  concern  that  Lord  Lytton  hears  of  the  probability  of  this  severe 
distress,  which  is  not  only  deplorable  on  its  own  account,  but  aggravates  grievously  the 
diflSculties  caused  T3y  scarcity  in  other  parts  of  India.  I  im  directed  to  forward  the 
Maharaja's  memorandum  for  your  consideration,  and  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  views 
which  Lord  Lytton  has  arrived  at  on  the  main  point  of  the  memorandum,  and  which 
may  be  communicated  to  his  Highness.  You  will  find,  in  the  accompanying  copy  of 
Lord  Lytton's  Minute  of  the  12th  August;  a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  general 
principles  which,  in  the  Viceroy's  opinion,  should  guide  the  authorities  in   dealing  with 
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the  various  stages  of  famine.  Applying  the3JB  principles  to  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  Maharaja's  memorandum.  Lord  Lytton  would  deprecate  any  very  early  adoption 
of  a  "  vigorous  ''  policy.  It  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  with  schenaes  of  works  of  perma- 
nent public  utility,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  open  them  in  the  very  early  days  of  scarcity. 
It  seems  to  Lord  Lytton  that  the  result  of  this  season's  failure  ought  not  primd  facie  to 
be  felt  in  anything  like  an  extreme  shape  for  some  months  to  come,  m  fact,  till  the 
kharif  crop  would  in  ordinary  course  have  come  into  the  market;  and  consequently 
it  should  not  be  readily  assumed  that  the  people's  own  resources  have  failed  before  that 
time,  nor  should  the  State  be  called  upon  to  assist  before  the  inability  of  the  people  to 
live  on  their  own  resources  is  apparent* 

Then  avoidmg,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pernicious  system  of  employipg  people  on  petty 
local  woricB  near  their  homes,  and :  ihe-  still  more  pernicious  system  of  giving  relief  at 
their  homes  to  any  save  those  who  are  absolutely  helpless  and  infirm,  the  Maharaja 
should  be  advised  to  conoratrate  his  efforts,  in  the  first  instance,  in  providing  adequate 
larg«  works  of  permanent  xitility  to  give  employment  to  large  numbers  from  whom  a  full, 
or  nearly  a  full,  day's  work  should  be  exacted,  and  these  works  should  be  placed  under 
careful  and  strict  professional  control.  If  works  of  irrigation — such  as  large  tanks, 
holding  two  years'  supply  of  water — are  possible,  and  are  suited  to  the  country,  they 
have  a  great  advantage,  not  only  in  ofiering  profitable  employment  for  unskilled  labour, 
but  in  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  superintended.  The  question  of  going  on 
with  the  railway  through  Western  Rajpootana  is  one  on  which  Lord  Lytton  can  give  no 
decisive  answer  till  the  papers  come  before  him  in  due  course ;  but  if  you  find  any  large 
relief  work  really  and  urgently  necessary,  this  line,  which  has  been  already  sanctioned  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  which  indeed  the  permanent  way  has,  I  understand,  been 
ordered  out,  seems  to  be  the  sort  of  work  which  should  be  undertaken,  though  beyond 
the  attraction  of  some  surplus  labour,  it  will  not  be  of  much  direct  use  in  the  Maharaja 
6f  Jeypore's  famine  difficulties.  1  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  remarks  on  this  head  to  the 
Public  Works  Department 

-To  come  now  to  the  specific  proposals  of  the  Maharaja  :  Lord  Lytton  rather  depre- 
cated the  idea  of  the  Durbar  making  itself  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  recovery  of 
loans  granted  by  money-lenders.  So  far  as  the  credit  of  the  cultivator  goes,  the  money- 
lender will  tide  him  over  the  diflSculty  without  any  inducement  from  the  State,  and  if 
the  State  creates  an  artificial  credit,  by  inducing  the  money-lender  to  extend  his  opera- 
tions,  the  State  practically  becomes  security  for  the  loan.  Now,  experience  has  shown 
us  that,  if  a  loan  can  at  all  be  recovered  from  a  cultivator,  the  money-lender  is  the 
person  who  has  the  greatest .  faciKties  for  recovering  it,  and  if  he  cannot  do  it  the  State 
will  only  be  able  to  do  it  by  ruining  him.  The  same  objection  perhaps  does  not  apply 
to  the  remission  of  court  fees,  which  is  a  matter  of  detail  on  which  the  Durbar  can  best 
decide  for  themselves  ;  but  any  interference  with  the  business  of  the  money-lenders — any 
State  advances  at  this  stage,  however  disguised — any  interference  with  the  usual  process 
of  recovering  debts,  and  therefore  with  the  whole  fabric  of  credit — and,  above  all,  any 
interference  with  the  natural  prices  of  grain,  Lord  Lytton  emphatically  condemns  as  a 
false  and  mischievous  policy. 

The  Viceroy  has  no*  objection  to  the  suggestion  made  in  proposal  No.  2  for  exercising 
^eat  leniency  in  the  collection  of  revenue. 

In  regard  to  No.  3,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  Lord  Lytton  deprecates  any  compe- 
tition by  the  State  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  money-lender.  Where  (if  any- 
where in  the  world)  money-lenders  are  not,  the  State  would  do  well  to  undertake  the 
worik  only  on  such  terms  as  to  interest  as  may  prevent  too  ready  a  resort  to  its  coflTers, 
and  may  protect  the  State  from  loss  by  bad  debts.  To  the  iburth  proposal  the  Viceroy 
can  have  no  objection  in  principle.  It  is  a  matter  of  detail  which  the  Durbar  can  best 
decide  about. 

I  have  already  explained  his  Excellency's  views  as  to  the  undertaking  of  works 
generally,  and  need  not  recapitulate  them  in  reference  specially  to  the  fifth  proposal. 
The  opening  of  almshouses  may  become  a  necessity,  and  it  is  as  well  that  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  shoiild  be  made;  but  in  Lqrd  Lytton's  opinion  these  should  not  be 
opened  while  the  people  can  support  tlieir  own  poor ;  nor,  when  opened,  should  any  be 
admitted  to  them,  save  under  stringent  tests  and  checks ;  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  move  people,  who  have  been  once  fed  at  an  almshouse  for  nothing,  to  public 
works,  where  they  are  forced  to  give  labour  in  return  for  subsistence. 

On  proposals  7  and  8  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  Lord  Lytton  to  pass  an  opinion ;  nor 
on  No.  9.     In  fact,  his  Excellency  wishes  to  confine  his  advice  to  matters  of  principle, 
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• 

not  of  detail ;  and  I  am  to  repeat  that^  in  the  long  run,  the  Maharaja  will  find  it  the  more 
humane  and  beneficent  course  to  take  stringent  measures  for  testing  and  controlling  the 
issue  of  alms  and  gratuitous  relief  generally ;  to  concentrate  all  relief  labour  on  large 
works  under  professional  superintendence,  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
business  of  the  money-lender,  and  give  no  advances  except  with  an  immediate  view  to 
the  renewal  of  cultivation. 

I  am  to  request  that  you  will  convey  to  the  Maharaja  Lord  Lytton's  high  appreciation 
of  his  humanity  and  far-sighted  consideration  of  the  responsibilities  which  the  threatened 
distress  have  thrown  upon  him.  I  am  to  add,  that  if  the  Maharaja  will  communicate 
with  General  Kennedy,  who  has  been  directing  most  successfully  the  measures  of  relief  in 
Bombay,  he  will  find  the  rules  and  tests  there  introduced  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
him.  1  enclose  copy  Jof  a  letter  addressed  by  General  Kennedy  to  me  on  the  subject 
raised  in  the  Maharaja's  memorandum. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)        O.  T.  BURNE. 


No.  182. 

Telegram,  dated  24th  August  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 


Yours  to-day. 

President's  message  yesterday  asks  for  60  additional  engines  for  State  railways,  which 
we  assume  cancels  Great  Indian  Peninsula  indent  for  100  engines,  including  10  ghkt 
engines. 

May  these  60  be  of  Great  Indian  Peninsula  type  if  that  construction  will  expedite 
delivery  ? 


No.  183. 

Telegram,  dated  Gunneshkhind,  24th  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Famine  conference  held  with  Temple  and  railway  officials.  Pressing  need  for  additional 
engine  j)ower,  Bombay.  I  urge  earliest  possible  despatch  of  all  five  foot  six  gauge 
State  Railway  engines  for  loan  to  Peninsula  line — extra  payment  probably  necessary 
for  quicker  delivery  and  despatch  of  each  engine  when  ready.  Telegraph  probable  dates 
of  arrival  at  Bombay ;  early  receipt  of  engines  important  on  famine,  financial,  and 
commercial  grounds.  Probablv  shall  be  obliged  to  suspend  all  general,  in  favour  of 
famine,  traffic,  which  cannot  otherwise  reach  famine  districts.  Unless  we  can  formally 
assure  trade  that  general  traffic  will  be  renewed  by  beginning  of  next  year  at  least, 
commercial  crisis  at  Bombay  is  inevitable.  To  justify  this  assurance,  engines  must  be 
delivered  not  later  than  Jst  of  January,  in  which  case  crisis  can  be  averted.  Can  we 
reckon  on  delivery  of  whole  by  that  period?  Please  tell  me  what  is  present  condition 
of  State  engines  already  ordered. 


No.  184. 

Telegram,  dated  Gunneshkhind,  25th  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  op  State. 

Yours  yesterdav.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  60  engines  for  State 
Railways  are  additional  to  the  40  engines  previously  ordered.  This  cancels  indent  for 
100  engines,  including  10  ghfi,t  engines  for  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  but  has  no 
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reference  to  40  engines  under  construction  for  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Company.  Your 
sanction  to  Dhond-Munmar  Railway  renders  10  ghkt  engines  unnecessary.  All  the  60 
to  be  of  State  Railway  type  five  foot  six  gauge. 


No.  185. 

Telegram,  dated  27th  August  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  President. 


Dhond-Munmar  Railway.    Engine  turntables  and  traverses  in  store  at  Kanoo  Junction, 
East  Indian.     Will  they  do  ? 


No.  186. 

Telegram,  dated  27th  August  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Since  my  telegram  of  the  17th  there  has  been  good  rain  in  eastern  part  of  Kattywar, 
in  districts  of  Surat,  Khandesh,  and  part  of  Nassik,  also  showers  in  parts  of  Poona,  and 
Sholapiu* ;  light  rain  only  in  Concan ;  and  one  rainstorm  in  Dharwar.  All  this  con- 
stitutes clear  improvement  in  situation  in  Bombay  Presidency,  but  monsoon  still 
irregular,  and  distress  considerable.  Crops  far  from  secure,  but  may  yet  be  mainly 
saved  if  more  rain  comes. 


No.  187. 

Telegram,  dated  Simla,  27th  August  1877. 

From  President  to  Secretary  of  State. 


If  wooden  sleepers  be  sent  for  Dhond-Munmar  Railway  neither  chairs  nor  keys  will 
be  required,  but  spikes  wanted. 


No.  188. 
Telegram,  dated  28th  August  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

Yours  25th. 

Will  order  at  once  60  engines,  State  Railway  type,  but  wish  you  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  this  will  probably  involve  considerable  delay,  as  engines  of  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  type  could  be  delivered  more  rapidly. 


No.  189. 

Telegram,  dated  28th  August  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

Yours  23rd. 

If  waggons  wanted  500  can  be  delivered  here  in  ten  weeks  from  date  of  order ;  cost 
about  150/.  per  waggon  in  India. 
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No.  190.  . 

Telegram,  dated  28th  August  1877. 
From  Secretary  of  State  to  President,  Simla. 


Yours  27th. 

Sleepers  for  Dhond-Munmar  ordered.     Firms  at  Avork. 


End.  in  No.  191. 

No.  289. 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Madras,  No.  3,989,  dated 

28th  August  1877. 
Read  again — 

G.  O.,  dated  3rd  August  1877,  No.  2,441,  recorded  in  Board^s  proceedings,  dated 
13th  August  1877,  No.  3,778. 
*p.  153.  The  accompanying  demand,  collection,   and  balance  statement*  of  land  revenue  as 

compared  with  the  average  of  the  past  three  Ftelia  is  submitted  to  Government,  with 
reference  to  the  requisition  contained  in  the  telegram  of  the  Government  of  India 
embodied  in  the  Government  order  read  above.  The  particulars  are  given  for  the  Fasli 
year  ending  30th  June  1877  as  the  demand  is  fixed  for  that' period. 

2.  The  demand  shown  in  the  statement  for  Fasli  1286  is  only  approximate,  as  the 
jamabundy  has  not  yet  been  completed  in  all  the  districts. 


No.  192. 

Telegram,  dated  Madras,  29th  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  o'f  State. 

Your  telegram,  28th.  Early  arrival  of  engines  most  important*  If  four  weeks  saved 
in  time  of  delivery  by  adoption  of  Peninsula  type,  please  order  30  engines  of  that  type 
for  Company,  and  30  of  State  Railway  type  for  reserve.  Please  telegraph  progress  of 
40  engines  for  State  previously  ordered,  and  probable  date  of  arrival. 


End.  in  No.  193. 

^^-  ^^^-  No.  755,  dated  Madras,  29th  August  1877. 

From  C.  Bernard,  Esq.^  C.S.I.,  Additipnal  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 

to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad. 

Your  letter,  No.  8-B.,  dated  the  23rd  August,  regarding  anticipated  disti-ess  in  the 
Akola  District  of  Berar,  has  been  laid  before  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  who  has 
(since  the  receipt  of  your  letter)  been  glad  to  learn  from  yourself  that  good  rain  has 
fallen  in  Berar,  and  that  the  crops  thus.Sr  promise  well. 

2.  But,  in  the  event  of  difficulties  recurring,  I  am  to  explain  his  Excellency  the 
Viceroy's  views  to  the  following  effect.  Though  there  may  be  some  distress  among 
the  poor,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  geoieral  distress  would  not  be  felt  in  a  rich  province 
like  Berar,  so  early  in  the  season  as  August,  after  a  good  harvest  last  year,  and  at  prices 
not  dearer  than  10  seers  the  rupee.  Until  real  distress  becomes  felt  among  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  population  it  is  generally  undesirable  to  open  relief  works  or  to  begin 
relief  measures.  Paragraphs  19  and  20^  of  the  epclosed  Minute  by  the  Viceroy  express 
his  Excellencj^'s  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  relief*  employment  ought  to  be  prepared 
and  given.  If,  or  when,  distress  threatens  in  Berar,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing 
projects  for  large  useful  works ;  and  when  necessity  arises,  such  works  should  be  opened 
under  strict  professional  supervision.  If  at  centres  of  population,  like  Akola  or  Sheagaon, 
relief  employment  is  required  before  general  distress  declare?  itself,  such  employment 
should  be  given  under  stringent  professional  supervision,  and  the  wage-rate  should  be 
kept  very  low. 
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'  No.  194.  End.  in 

•  No.  756,  (fated  29th  August  1877-  ^""^  ^^^' 

From  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agri- 
culture, and  Conamerce,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government,  North- West 
Provinces. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  No.  1,754,  dated  22nd  August,  No.  169. 
with  enclosures,  concerning  the  effects  of  the  recent  drought  on  the  autumn  crop  of  the 
North- Westeni  Provinces.  The  present  condition  appears  to  be  in  brief  that  the  un- 
irrigated  autumn  crop  has  already  been  lost  over  a  great  part  of  the  Meerut,  Agra,  Jhansi, 
and  Rohilcund  Divisions,  as  well  as  over  the  greater  part  of  Oudh ;  that  the  autumn 
crops  of  the  Benares  and  Allahabad  Divisions  are  in  a  critical  state;  and  that  even  the 
irrigated  crops  have  suffered  much  from  the  hot  dry  winds. 

2.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  is  much  concerned  to  learn  that  already  the  loss  of 
crop  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  should  have  been  so  great.  Telegrams  received 
from  the  Secretariat  at  Allahabad  since  the  date  of  yoiu*  letter  (22nd  August)  show  that 
rain  still  holds  off  everywhere,  save  in  the  Benares  Division.  It  is  satisfectory  that  the 
reports  now  received  confirm  the  general  impression  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  expor- 
tation of  the  past  season,  the  food  stocks  in  the  hands  of  landholders,  and  dealers  are 
imusually  large. 

3.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  Has  been  much  interested  in  reading  Colonel  Eraser's 
letter,  which  conveys  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  views  to  the  Commissioners 
and  Collectors ;  and  he  thoroughly  approves  the  warning  against  undue  alarm.  Yonv 
seventh  paragraph  mentions  that  authority  has  already  been  given  to  all  Commissioners 
to  begin  at  once  giving  relief  employment  on  public  works  of  Glass  A,,  that  is  to  say, 
on  repairs  to  main  roads,  on  collecting  metal,  on  improving  cross-roads,  on  repairs  to 
canals,  tanks,  and  drainage  works.  If  this  authority  does  no  more  than  permit  Com- 
missioners to  begin  earlier  than  usual  the  ordinary  works  of  this  class,  for  which  funds 
are  provided  in  the  local  or  provincial  budgets,  then  the  Viceroy  will  not  interfere  with 
the  discretion  of  the  local  Government ;  though  his  Excellency  advises  that  the  relief 
wage  on  such  works  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  subsistence  rate,  and  that  full  professional 
supervision  be  exercised  over  such  works  from  the  very  first. 

4.  If,  however,  the  authority  spoken  of  in  your  seventh  paragraph  permits  Commis- 
sioners to  begin  at  discretion  famine  relief  works  of  the  type  described  under  Class  A. 
of  Colonel  Eraser's  letter,  and  if  the  request  for  sanction,  made  in  your  ninth  paragraph, 
imports  that  the  cost  of  these  works  is  to  be  charged  as  famine  expenditure  against  the 
Government  of  India,  then  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  must  request  that  the  matter  may 
be  reconsidered.  His  Excellency's  most  decided  opinion — that  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  the  past  year — is  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  scarcity  relief  employ- 
ment should  be  given  on  large,  professionally  supervised  public  works  only,  and  that  no 
relief  policy  can  be  financially  more  dangerous  than  to  open  all  over  the  country  scattered 
relief  works  on  which  adequate  supervision  must  be  practically  impossible.  Lord  Ly  tton's 
views  on  this  subject — views  in  which,  his  Excellency's  colleagues  fully  concur — will  be 
found  in  the  annexed  extracts  from  a  Minute  recorded  by  him  on  the  present  condition 
of  famine  affairs  in  Southern  India. 

5.  In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  extracts  in  question  the  Government 
of  India  must  request  that,  if  relief  employment  is  given  at  the  cost  of  the  general  treasury 
in  any  part  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  such  employment  shall  from  the  outset  be 
given  on  large  public  works  and  under  professional  supervision  only.  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  believes  that  the  North-Westerri  Provinces  and  Oudh  Government  already 

•  17     •  «.-«^^  possesses  many*  great  and  useful  projects,  which,  though 

*  For  instance —  f .  ,         .  i.  j  n  •  i  j  i  i    i      ° /. 
The  Ganges  Canal  improvement.       lutherto    postponed    on  tinancial  grounds,  would   be   of 

The  Lower  Ganges  Canal  (Rtf-     permanent   benefit   to   the   country,  and  might   fitly  be 

junpore)  Scheme.  Selected  for  execution  either  whollv  or  in  part,  in  the 

SelSlTffl"'  «^«n*  «f  »  heavy  expenditure  as  famine  relief  becoming 

Branch  railways  in  Oudh,  Ebhil-     necepsary.     His  Lxcellency  therefore  requests  that  some 

cund,ftiMi;parts  of  North- West-     such  work  may  be  selected  for  each  district  or  division, 

em  Provinces.  ag  the  flrpt  relief  work  to  be  opened  in  each  tract.     All 

persons  requiring  relief  employment  would  then  be  sent  to,  and  employed  on,  large, 

adequately  supervised  undertakings  of  permanent  utility. 
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•No.  195. 

Telegram,  dated  30th  August  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

20th  to  28th,  Madras.  InsufBcient  rain  in  Kistna,  Northern  Circars,  Bellary,  North 
A  root,  Kumool,  Cuddapah  ;  light  showers  elsewhere.  Rainfall  not  general.  Situation 
not  improved  anywhere ;  distinctly  worse  in  Madura,  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Nellore ;  prices 
high  ;  slipplies  from  seaboard  sufficient.  Pouble  line  open.  Arconum  railway  working 
from  Madras  improving ;  Raichore  supplies  short. 

Numbers  on  works,  919>771 ;  on  gratuitous  relief,  1,326,971.  Many  people  left 
w^orks  for  village  relief. 

In  Mysore,  crop  prospects  worse ;  showers  less  frequent ;  prices  dear  as  before ; 
49,200  on  works ;   194,083  on  gratuitous. 

Bombay,  plentiful  rain  in  Khandesh,  good  general  rain  in  Tanna,  Kolaba,  Broach, 
Surat,  Nassik,  in  greater  part  Kattywar,  parts  Ahmednagar,  Belgaum;  showers  in 
Dharwar,  Sattara,  Sholapore,  part  of  Kaladgi,  some  places  in  Guzerat.  Prices  very 
dear.  Deccan  crop  prospects  on  whole  better ;  number  on  relief,  as  before.  North- 
West  autumn  crop  nearly  lost  in  Agra,  Mirut,  Jhansi,  Rohilkund  Divisions;  greater 
part  Oudh  crop  on  irrigated  land  suffering  from  hot  wind,  no  rain.  Telegram  to-day 
says,  good  general  rain  in  Meerut  and  Rohilcund  will  do  much  godd.  Crops  in 
Allahabad,  Benares  Divisions  critical. 

Punjaub,  condition  of  crops  critical.  In  South  Bengal,  Burmah,  Central  Provinces, 
crop  prospects  good ;  also  in  Berar,  where  recent  rain.  Central  India,  good  rain  at 
Indore.  Rutlam,  much  benefited.  Gwalior,  no  rain,  prospects  bad.  Rajputana,  no 
appreciable  rainfall,  failure  crops  and  pastiuage  expected.  Hyderabad  no  rain,  much 
failure  and  distress  reported  south  of  Nizam's  dominions. 


No.  196. 

Telegram,  dated  Madras,  30th  August  1 877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Have  inquired  into  Madras  Railway  requirements  and  recent  indent  on  your  Lordship. 
I  consider  that  20  locomotives,  6OO  waggons,  and  40  break-vans  should  be  despatched 
promptly.  Locomotives  should  form  part  of  State  reserve,  and  should  be  of  State 
Railway  five  feet  six  inch  gauge  type.  Molesworth  wishes  additional  quarter  inch 
thickness  of  engine  framing.  We  will  accept  engines  of  Madras  Railway  type,  as  designed 
by  Madras  Locomotive  Superintendent,  if  these  can  arrive  sooner,  but  we  object  to 
engines  of  type  recently  received  in  Madras.  Waggons  to  be  of  State  Railway  type  to 
carry  10  tons,  break- vans  of  type  indented  by  Madras. 


No.  197. 

Telegram,  dated  31st  August  1877- 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  President,  Simla. 

Yours,  14th.     Western  Rajputana  Railway. 

Railway  materials  and  rolling  stock  for  100  miles  will  be  provided  at  once  as  stock. 


No!289  No.  198. 

No.  2,619,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  31st  August  187/. 
From  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras  to  Additional 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

With  reference  to  the  telegram  from  the  Honourable  T.  C.  Hope,  dated  Slst  July 
1877,  and  in  continuation  of  ray  letter*  No.  2,511  C,  dated  the  l6th  instant,  I  am 
directed  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor- General  in 
Council,  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  showing  the  approximate 
demand,  collection,  and  balance  of  land  revenue  for  Fasli  (revenue  year)  l,28o  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  preceding  three  years. 
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End.  in  No.  199. 

No8.  215, 


253. 


No.  772— (Famine). 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary 

TO  THE  Government  of  Bengal. 

Governor-General's  Camp,  Madras, 
the  31st  August  1877. 
The  attention  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has  been  drawn  to  certain  correspondence 
which  has  passed  between  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  General  Committee, 
Madras  Famine  Relief  Fund,  in  regard  to  a  private  meeting  held  in  Calcutta  for  forming 
a  Famine  Relief  Committee  ;  and  from  this  correspondence  it  appears  that  considerable 
misapprehension  exists  as  to  his  Excellency's  views  on  the  subject  of  appeals  to  the 
public  iji  aid  of  famine  relief.  I  am,  therefore,  directed  lo  communicate  to  you,  in 
continuation  of  the  Viceroy's  telegram  of  the  12th  August,  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  India  on  this  important  subject. 

2.  The  Madras  Government  have  undertaken  to  keep  people  alive  by  all  available 
means  within  their  power ;  they  undertake  to  relieve  the  fanune-stricken  by  giving  work 
to  those  who  can  work  ;  by  giving  food  and  attendance  either  in  relief  camps  or  kitchens 
to  famine-stricken  people  who  cannot  work,  and  the^  distribute  relief  in  the  shape  of  a 
money-dole  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  people  at  their  villages ;  but  in  order  to  do  this 
the  whole  available  organisation  of  the  country  is  strained  to  the  very  utmost,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  place  the  organisation  at  the  disposal  of  any  irresponsible  committee. 

3.  Before,  therefore,  the  Government  of  India  could  properly  ask  for,  or  even  accept, 
the  charitable  assistance  of  the  public,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  measures 
of  relief,  other  than  those  already  adopted  by  Government,  the  Central  Committee 
propose  to  adopt,  and  what  organisation,  other  than  the  Government  organisation,  is  at 
their  disposal  for  carrying  out  those  measures. 

4.  The  Viceroy  in  his  telegram  of  the  12th  explained  that  he  was  unwilling  "to 
*•  appeal  for  public  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  efforts  which  Government  was  making  to 
'*  keep  people  alive,''  that  is  to  say,  he  was  unwilling  to  ask  for  public  subscriptions  in 
order  to  supplement  the  Government  expenditure  on  the  same  lines,  for  the  same  ends, 
and  through  the  same  channels  of  organisation  as  the  Government  had  already  occupied. 
To  have  done  this  would  be  merely  asking  for  public  subsciiptions  in  aid  of  the  Indian 
revenues,  and  it  was  unlikely  on  the  one  hand  that  the  public  would  have  cared  to 
subscribe  for  this  piu^pose,  while  on  the  other  the  assistance  which  such  subscriptions 
could  have  given  would  have  borne  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion  to  the  expenditure 
of  half  a  million  sterling  a  month  which  the  Government  has  already  to  defray  on 
account  of  famine. 

5.  There  was  another  consideration  which,  in  his  Excellency's  opinion,  rendered  it 
specially  inopportune  to  appeal  to  the  Indian  public  for  subscriptions  in  aid  of  Imperial 
expenditure  on  famine,  so  long  especially  as  the  objects  and  agency  of  such  charit}^  are 
not  distinctly  and  definitely  separated  fi-om  the  objects  and  agency  of  Government 
expenditure.  It  had  become  manifest  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  heavy  drain  on  the 
finances  of  India,  which  the  Madras  and  Bombay  famines  were  already  causing,  the 
Government  would  sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  resort  to  increased  taxation  over 
the  whole  country,  and  it  followed  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  very 
class  from  whom  subscriptions  might  l)e  expected  would  have  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
taxation  ;  the  Viceroy  was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  ask  for  public  subscriptions  from  the 
same  persons,  who  would  hereafter  have  to  bear  a  heavy  burthen  of  taxation  for  precisely 
the  same  objects  as  those  to  which  their  subscriptions  were  to  be  devoted. 

6.  This  last  consideration  of  course  applies  only  to  subscriptions  raised  in  India  and  in 
no  way  to  appeals  made  in  England  j  but  its  importance  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  the  destitution  in  Madras,  the  Government  have  to  face  anticipated  scarcitA^ 
also  over  a  great  portion  of  Northern  India. 

7.  His  Excellency  in  his  telegram  of  the  12th  instant  added  that  "  if  any  definite 
"  objects  can  be  specified  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  operations  of  Government 
"  and  to  which  the  subscriptions  of  the  public  can  be  usefully  applied,  there  can  be  no 
^*  objection."     At  that  tjm^  the  Government  of  India  had  received  no  communication 
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on  the  subject  from  the  Government  of  Madras,  and  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  public 
meetings  left  it  quite  uncertain  whether  the  objects  to  which  the  Committee  destined 
<•  Committee  eam«Uy«,iicityonrLord-  ^hcir  funds  wcrethosc  already  pi ovidcd  for  by  Govern. 
Bhip'i  poweifoi  influence,  support,  appeal,  mcDt  ov  Dot ;  in  isct,  the  telegram  ultiiDately  sent  home 
»^unce,fbr  .ffic^^tioD^Soud^rn  ^^y  ^^^  Committee  to  the  Lord  Mayor  leaves  the  question 
Tfliages  largely  deaeited;  poor  wandering  still  opcn  to  the  utmost  doubt,  and  points  rather  to  the 
^'^^'^r^::%A^]  assistance  being  devoted  to  relief  works  and  relief  camps 
prompt  liberal  assistance  sympathy  may  than  to  any  fresh  field  of  action.  His  Excellency  has 
mitigate  suffering."  ^^^^  however,  had  an  opportimity  of  conferring  with  the 

Government  of  Madras,  and  learns  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  that  the 
Committee  propose  to  devote  the  funds  received  by  them  to  special  objects  not  coining 
within  the  scope  of  Government  relief,  two  of  which  objects  are  understood  to  be  the 
relief  of  those  who  are  not  yet  so  reduced  as  to  leave  their  villages  or  to  apply  for 
Government  asAistance,  and  the  support  of  orplians  and  destitute  children  not  reached  by 
Government  agency.  His  Excellency  is  now  in  correspondence  with  the  Government 
of  Madras  with  a  view  to  formulating  somewhat  more  precisely  the  objects  to  which 
private  charity  will  be  devoted  and  tlie  agency  througli  which  it  will  be  applied. 

8.  While,  therefore,  it  remains  in  the  Viceroy's  opinion  undesirable  for  the  Government 
itself  to  ask  those  who  will  hereafter  have  to  bear  ihe  burden  of  taxation  on  account  of 
famine  expenditure  to  give  their  private  subscriptions  also  towards  the  same  object,  his 
ExceUency  desires  that  every  encouragement  may  be  given  to  spontaneous  efforts  which 
may  be  made  in  this  direction.  Lord  Lytton  is  very  far  from  desiring  to  impede  the 
flow  of  private  charity,  and  is  only  anxious  to  secure  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  useful 
purposes  apart  from  those  already  taken  up  by  the  State,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
diverted  into  a  simple  contribution  to  the  revenues  of  the  State. 


No.  200.  End.  in 

No.  773— (Famine).  ^^sl^^' 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary  to 
THE  Government  of  Madras,  Famine  Department. 

Governor- General's  Camp,  Madras, 
31st  August  1877. 
I  am  directed  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the  Governor  of  Madras  in  Council, 
the  accompanying  dopy  of  a  letter  which,  under  the  direction  of  his  Excellency  the 
Viceroy,  I  have  this  day  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  applying  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  in  aid  of  famine  relief. 

2.  The  immediate  object  of  this  letter  was  to  explain  to  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  somewhat  more  fully  than  had  been  done  in  the  telegram  of  the 
1 2th  of  August  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Government  of  India  in  regard  to  appeals  by 
Government  for  public  subscriptions,  and  it  is  desirable  that  his  Grace  should  also  be 
informed  of  the  considerations  which  led  his  Excellency  to  adopt  these  views. 

3.  With  reference  to  paragraph  7  of  the  enclosed  letter,*!  am  directed  to  state  that 

his  Excellency  finds   on  the   proceedings  of  the  Com- 

vLSr^dF^nr^^'  ^^^"^^*  fa^^d  ^"  ^^^  24th  August,  a  resolution  that  the 

Fund  should  be  devoted  (1)  to  contributions  in  aid  of 
local  Committees  for  the  relief  of  necessitous  poor,  not  reached  by  the  Government ;  (2) 
to  contributions  towards  the  care  of  destitute  children ;  (3)  to  making  allotment  towards 
any  other  special  objects  which  seem  to  come  within  the  scope  and  ability  of  the  Fund. 
The  whole  discussion  tends  to  show  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  adapt  its 
work  to  objects  and  measures  of  relief  other  than  tho^e  already  covered  by  the  action 
of  Government,  but  in  considering  the  terms  by  which  the  Committee  define  the  objects 
to  which  their  funds  will  be  devoted  the  Viceroy  fails  to  gather  such  complete  and 
specific  information  on  the  point  as  he  could  desire.  He  has  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  benefits  of  private  charity  being  directed  towards  those  necessitous  poor  whom  the 
action  of  Government  cannot  reach,  and  accepts  it  as  quite  probable  that  among 
women  of  respectable  classes,  among  persons  on  very  small  fixed  incomes,  and  even 
among  agriculturists  who  are  struggling  to  remain  at  their  homes,  there  may  be  cases 
which  ought  not  to  come  within  the  scope  of  Government  action,  but  which  may  very 
properly  be  relieved  by  private  charity  wherever  private  charity  has  the  necessary 
agency  at  its  disposal.     Similarly,  in  regard  to  children,  though  Government  is  in  one 
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>vay  or  another  endeavouring  to  keep  alive  all  destitute  or  orphan  children  th^t  may  be 
thrown  on  its  hands,  there  may  well  be  room  for  private  charity  in  regard  to  children  not 
within  this  category,  and  moreover  the  work  of  providing  for  and  supporting  such 
children  hereafter,  either  by  grants  to  orphanages  or  to  those  who  will  receive  such 
children,  is  obviously  a  fit  subject  for  private  charity.  His  Excellency  understands 
that  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Committee  to  express,  in  a  general  resolution,  specific 
rules  or  detailed  instructions,  but  doubtless  these  will  be  drawn  out  hereafter.  In  the 
meantime,  as  Lord  Lytton  learns  that  the  subject  has  been  under  the  consideration  of 
his  Grace  the  Governor,  he  will  be  glad^  to  receive  information  as  to  the  conclusions 
which  the  Madras  Government  have  come  to,  and  to  learn  not  only  what  are  the  specific 
objects  in  detail  to  which  funds  are  to  be  devoted,  but  also  what  agency  the  Conunittee 
propose  to  employ,  both  in  large  towns  and  in  the  interior,  for  the  attainment  of  those 
objects.  In  large  towns  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  plenty  of  volunteer  agency  available, 
but  in  the  villages  his  Excellency  apprehends  that  outside  the  cliaiii  of  relief  organization 
subordinate  to  the  Collector  it  will  be  diflScult  to  find  the  requisite  agency,  and  Lord 
Lytton  deprecates  the  diversion  of  this  organization  to  purposes  other  than  those  of 
Government  relief.  This  olgection  is  not  based  on  imaginary  grounds.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  when  the  Government  relief  organization  has  been  placed  under  the  orders 
of  a  Central  Committee,  it  has  led  not  only  to  the  Collectors  being  burdened  with 
additional  work,  having  to  submit  double  sets  of  returns,  and  to  correspond  with  an 
additional  master,  but  also  to  a  considerable  amount  of  friction  and  some  unseemly 
discussions  between  Government  officials  and  their  superiors.  His  Excellency  hopes, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  of  Madras  will  be  able  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
Committee  into  some  line  where  the  agency  to  be  employed  will  not  be  that  of  the 
overworked  establishment  already  employed  by  Government. 


End.  in  No.  201.    . 

No.  216. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

No.  2,232,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  31st  August  1877. 

From  the  Honourable  D.  F.  Carmichael,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  Madras,  to 
C.  Bernard,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

His  Grace  the  Governor  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference  with  his  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  respecting  the  control  of  future  famine  operations  in  this  Presidency,  I  am 
directed  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  steps  which  the 
iMadras  Government  has  decided  to  take,  and  the  respects  in  which  his  Grace  the 
Governor  in  Council  desires  the  assistance  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  of  India. 

2.  In  the  first  place  his  Grace  the  Governor  has  resolved  to  frame  a  rule  tmder 
section  28  of  the  "  Indian  Councils  Act,"  providing  that  all  famine  questions  coming 
before  the  Government  of  Madras  shall  be  laid  before  his  Grace  the  Governor,  and 
disposed  of  by  him.  Orders  issued  under  this  rule  will  thus  have  the  force  of  orders  of  the 
Governor  in  Council. 

3.  Next,  it  has  been  decided  that  to  his  Grace  the  Governor  shall  be  attached  a  high 
oflScer,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Government  of  India,  who  shall  be  a  personal 
assistant  to  the  Governor  in  famine  management. 

4.  The  Chief  Engineers  in  all  departments,  the  Collectors  of  districts,  and  other  con- 
trolling  oflScers  engaged  in  famine  management,  will  be  instructed  to  address,  for  the 
future,  all  their  references  and  reports  to  Government  on  famine  matters  (including  relief 
works)  to  the  Additional  Secretary  in  the  Revenue  Department  direct,  and  not  through  the 
Board  of  Revenue.  Such  reports,  and  the  orders  passed  by  Government  thereon,  will 
be  confmunicated  in  the  ordinary  course  to  the  Board,  in  order  that  the  Board  may  be 
kept  fully  informed  of  all  that  passes,  and  that  its  members  may  be  competent  to  advise 
the  Government  whenever  their  aid  may  be  asked.  If  the  work  thus  thrown  on  the 
Secretariat  should  prove  excessive,  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  will,  the  Governor  under- 
stands, be  willing  to  sanction  an  additional  Under  Secretary  or  other  requisite  staff  in  the 
Government  Famine  Department. 

5.  His  Grace  the  Governor  proposes  that  members  of  the  Board  should  be  deputed, 
as  heretofore,  to  visit  the  distressed  districts,  inspect  relief  operations,  and  report  to 
Government  the  manner  in  which  orders  arc  being  carried  out. 

6.  His  Grace  the  Governor  was  glad  to  find  that  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  is  in 
accord  with  himself  as  to  the  main  principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  famine  policy  of 
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Groverameiit ;  but  it  seems  advisable  that  these  principles  should  be  briefly  recapitulated 

here.     They  are, — 

I.  Gram-Supply.  — That,  as  was  decided  bj^  the  Government  of  India  at  Delhi  m 
Januarj'  last,  this  Government  should  abstain  from  importing  grain  on  its  own 
account,  and  from  any  measure  which  might  interfere  with  ihe  acti\nty  of  private 
trade.  As  the  proposal  to  supply  seed-grain  to  ryots  might  be  held  to  traverse 
this  general  rule,  it  was  noted  at  the  conference  that  the  Government  of 
Madras  would  be  free  to  buy  a  supply  of  such  seed-grain  if  his  Grace  found 
such  an  arrangement  better  than  advancing  to  r)'ots  money  for  the  purchase 
of  seed. 

II.  Public  Works. — A  large  scheme  of  useful  public  works  under  departmental 
su^pervision  should  be  the  backbone  of  the  relief  system ;  all  other  forms  of 
relief  being  subsidiary  to  the  main  scheme,  and  all  relief-works  of  any  mag- 
nitude being  directed  and  controlled  by  agency  belonging  to  the  Public  Works 
Department. 

Large  works  under  professional  agency  should  not  be  limited  (as  has  under 
standing  orders  been  hitherto  the  case)  to  works  which  are  deemed  directly 
remimerative,  nor  even  to  works  which  may  probably  be  finished  during  the 
continuance  of  the  famine.  The  Governments  of  India  and  Madras  will  be 
prepared  to  accept  a  proportion  of  uuremunerative  and  unfinished  public  works 
at  the  end  of  the  famine. 

III.  GratuiUms  Relief. — All  gratuitous  relief  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  temporary, 
and  subsidiary  to  the  main  object  of  getting  the  distressed  people  on  to  the 
works,  or  back  to  their  homes  aijd  ordinary  occupations.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  maintain  relief-camps  in  order  to  receive  and  support  the  starving,  the  help- 
less wanderers,  and  infirm  persons,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  into  condition 
to  labour.  But  the  ultimate  object  of  these  relief-camps  as  receiving  places 
only  for  people  hereafter  to  be  drafted  to  works,  or  to  their  homes,  should  ever 
be  kept  in  view. 
Secondly. — Village  relief,  other  than  casual  relief  to  famine-stricken  travellers,  should 
be  confined  to  resident  villagers  who  are  house-ridden,  or  otherwise  unfitted  for 
or  incapable  of  labour. 

7.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  principles,  his  Grace  the  Governor  desires  a  very 
considerable  temporary  addition, 

(a.)  To  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Presidency  ; 

(6.)  To  the  European  staff  for  the  supervision  of  gratuitous  relief. 

His  Grace  the  Governor  would  ask  the  Viceroy  to  lend  him  from  other  parts  of 
India, 

(a.)  ten  1st  or  2nd  Grade  Executive  Engineers,  ten  3rd  or  4th  Grade  Executive 

Engineers,  twenty  Assistant  Engineers  of  not  less  than  one  year's  standing, 

twenty  Upper  Subordinates  of  the  higher  class ; 

(Jb.)  one  hundred  active  young  European  officers  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the 
following  classes : — 

Staff  Corps,  Artillery,  or  other  Military  Officers  not  more  than  35  years 

of  age. 
Assistant,  or  Acting  Assistant  Superintendents  of  Police. 
European  Inspectors  of  Police  of  the  better  class. 
Assistants  in  the  Forest  Department  of  not  less  than  18  months*  service. 
Assistants  from  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  railways. 
The  extra  allowances  to  be  granted  to  these  oflScers  will  be  governed  by  the  rules  already 
in  force  regarding  officers  deputed  for  famine  duty  from  other  Presidencies. 

8.  For  the  due  control  and  direction  of  relief-works,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  two 
Chief  Engineers  now  serving  under  this  Government  should  from  time  to  time  be  deputed 
into  the  interior.  And  his  Grace  learns  that  the  Government  of  India  is  willing  to 
sanction  a  third  (temporary)  Chief  Engineer,  in  the  event  of  such  an  additional  omcer 
being  wanted.  If  his  Grace  finds  it  necessary  to  establish  temporarily  additional  district 
engineerships  on  the  footing  of  Superintending  Engineership  in  Bengal,  he  understands 
that  such  temporary  appointments  will,  within  moderate  limits,  be  sanctioned. 
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End.  in  '  1^0.202. 

No.  216. 

No.  775,  Governor-Generars  Camp,  Madras,  the  3 1st  August  1877. 

From  C.  Bernard,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  Department,  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Madras. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  2,232,  of  to-day's 
date,  describing  the  measures  which  the  Government  of  Madras,  in  pursuance  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  conference  held  yesterday  between  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Governor,  proposes  to  adopt  in  order  to  secure  promptitude  of  action  and  unity  of 
control  in  famme  administration,  now  that  a  second  failure  of  the  rains  has  greatly 
aggravated  the  pressure  of  distress  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency. 

2.  The  Viceroy  is  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  the  Government  of  Madras  has  decided 
that  the  Famine  Department  shall  be  under  the  immediate  guidance  and  control  of  the 
Governor;  and  that  some  shortening  of  the  administrative  chain  has  been  found  possible. 
The  Viceroy  believes  that  much  benefit  to  the  afflicted  populations,  in  whose  behalf  his 
Grace  has  done  so  much,  as  well  as  great  financial  advantage  to  the  public  treasury, 
cannot  fail  to  result  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  action  and  the  improved  unity  of 
control  which  will  be  secured  by  the  arrangements  now  made. 

3.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-GenersJ  highly  appreciates  the  motives  which,  in 
recopiition  of  the  great  imperial  interests  concerned,  have  induced  the  Governor  of 
Madras  to  associate  with  his  personal  administration,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  para- 
graph 3  of  your  letter,  the  services  of  an  officer  possessing  the  special  confidence  of  the 
Government  of  India.  I  am,  however,  to  point  out  that  it  is  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  this  arrangement  that  all  famine  papers  and  questions  submitted  to  the  Government 
shall  pass  though  the  hands  of  the  personal  assistant,  as  was  settted  at  the  conference 
above  referred  to.  It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  suggested,  nor  is  it  at  all  desirable,  that 
any  obstacle  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  personal  relations  of  the  Secretariat  with 
and  access  to  the  Governor  of  Madras.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  personal 
assistant  to  the  Governor,  accredited  as  he  is  by  the  Government  of  India,  should  have 
full  opportunity  of  stating  his  views  to  the  Governor  at  the  proper  time. 

4.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  formulated 
in  your  letter,  and  after  due  consultation  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  hereby 
pleased  to  attach  temporarily  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  in  the  capacity  of  personal 
assistant  to  his  Grace  in  famine  matters,  the  Honourable  Major-General  Kennedy,  R.E., 
who  possesses  the  full  confidence  of  the  Government  of  India. 

5.  It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  that  the 
recent  conference  between  himself  and  the  Governor  of  Madras  has  established  complete 
accordance  in  their  views  as  regards  the  general  principles  of  famine  management,  and 
the  special  measures  best  fitted  for  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  pressing 
difficulties,  which  now  call  for  prompt  and  decisive  action.  1  am  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  a  Minute  (already  communicated  privately  to  his  Grace)  which  was 
recorded  by  the  Viceroy  prior  to  his  departure  from  Simla.  This  Minute  will  now  be 
circulated  to  local  Governments  for  their  guidance  in  the  administration  of  famine 
relief. 

6.  With  reference  to  the  clause  in  paragraph  6  of  your  letter,  which  touches  on  the 
possibility  that  seed-grain  may  have  to  be  bought  by  Government  for  distribution  to 
ryots,  the  Viceroy  understands  that,  in  those  rare  and  special  cases,  where  such  pur- 
chases may  be  necessar3%  they  will  be  made  in  the  local  markets,  and  that  seed-grain 
will  not  be  imported  by  Government  from  a  distance. 

7.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  not  detaining  the 
people  from  their  customary  home  avocations  whenever  the  revival  of  agriculture  shall 
have  enabled  them  to  resume  those  avocations  without  further  dependence  on  State  aid. 
But  with  reference  to  clause  iii.  of  your  sixth  paragraph,  I  am  instructed  to  point  out, 
that  until  matters  improve,  and  people  can  really  support  themselves  by  labour  or  from 
credit  in  their  villages,  it  is  most  inexpedient  that  they  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
homes  to  live  there  on  gratuitous  relief; — when  they  might  be  earning  wages  on  large 
works,  which  would  permanently  benefit  their  country,  or  when  if  incapable  of  labour 
they  might  be  better  kept  in  in  relief  camps.  Village  relief  in  the  shape  of  a  money  dole, 
or  in  any  other  form,  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  are  both  incapable  of  work 
and  without  other  adequate  means  of  support.  The  Viceroy  would  be  glad  that  this 
point  should  be  made  quite  clear  in  any  orders  which  the  Governor  in  Council  may  now 
issue  to  local  officers. 
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8.  The  Viceroy  presumes  that  the  standing  orders,  cited  as  requiring  that  large  public 
works  should  be  remunerative,  are  the  instructions  issued  regarding  the  selection  of 
reproductive  irrigation  works  in  ordinary  times.  During  the  present  famine  this  require- 
ment, so  absolutely  necessary  in  ordinary  years,  has  been  relaxed  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  with  tlie  concurrence  of  the  Supreme  Government. 

9.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  procure  from  other  parts  of  India  the  additional  engi- 
neering and  other  European  assistance  indicated  in  your  seventh  paragraph,  as  required 
by  the  Government  of  Madras.  And  it  is  hoped  that  the  officers  selected  for  Famine 
duty  will  shortly  report  themselves  at  Gooty  or  at  Madras.  The  additional  temporary 
appointments  described  in  your  fourth  and  eighth  paragraphs  can  be  made  by  his  Grace 
the  Governor,  as  soon  as  they  are  necessaiy,  in  anticipation  of  formal  sanction,  for 
which  application,  with  full  particulars  of  salary  and  allowances,  should  be  made  in  each 
case. 

10.  In  conclusion  I  am  to  express  the  hope  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  that  the 
arrangements  now  determined  on  will  greatly  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  objects  with 
which  his  Excellency  undertook  his  journey  to  Southern  India.  He  trusts  that  they 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Madras  Government;  tliat  they  will  secure  full  agree- 
ment on  principles  between  the  two  Governments  ;  and  that  they  will  combine,  with  the 
efficient  relief  of  the  afflicted  population,  that  economy  which  is  imperatively  demanded 
"by  the  financial  interests  of  the  empire. 


No.  203.  End.  in 

NOTIFICATION  of  the  Governor-Genbral.  ^''*  ^^^' 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  described  in  the  foregoing  correspondence,  the 
Viceroy  is  pleased  to  appoint  the  Honourable  Major-General  M.  K.  Kennedy,  R.E.,  to 
be  Personal  Assistant  to  his  Grace  the  Governor  of  Madras  in  famine  matters  as  a 
temporary  arrangement. 

By  order  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India. 

C.  BERNARD, 
Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India. 


No.  204. 
Telegram,  dated  1st  September  1877. 
From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  Secretary  of  State. 
Since  my  telegram  of  27th,  rain  in  Malwa  and  Hyderabad,  which  further  improves 
position  in  Bombay  Presidency.     Some  rain  Broach,  Baroda,  Ahmednagar,  Belgaum, 
and  Poona ;  more  rain   Surat  and  East  Kattywar ;  condition  of  whole  district  Kaladgi 
bad.     Situation  critical  in  West  Kattywar,  Ahmedabad,  Poona.     Good  rain  in  Concan, 
but  monsoon  irregular  and  defective.     Drought  north  of  India  stopping  influx  of  supplies 
by  Jubbulpore;    prices  fallen  in   some  places,  but  generally  high,   but   stock   large. 
Distress  continues  severe. 


No.  205.  End.  in 

Province  of  Mysore. — Special  Famine  Report.  No.  215. 

(No.  29.) 
For  the  week  ending  25th  August  1877. 

(To  avoid  confusion,  the  tabular  statement  and  letterpress  refer  only  to  returns  closed 
at  tnidnigiit  on  Saturday  the  25th  August.  From  that  date  to  the  despatch  of  this 
Return,  any  noteworthy  incidents  are  briefly  noted  hereunder.) 

Interim  Report. 

Bangalore,  1st  September  1877- 
The  weather  has  given  promise  of  rain  during  the  last  three  days,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  light  showers,  none  has  fallen,  and  high  westerly  winds  have  set  in  again. 


Bangalore  District. — Markets  fairly  supplied ;  prices  rose  in  six  taluks.     Rain  fell  in 
the  Bangalore,  Hoskote,  Devanhalli,  and  Closepet  taluks,  the  quantity  registered  varying 
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from  20  cents  to  2*  10  inches.    Crops  in  fair  condition  in  some  localities.     Extended 
cultivation  generally  prevented  from  want  of  rain.     Fevers,  dysentery,  &c,  prevail. 

Kolar  District. — Markets  continue  supplied,  except  in  the  Gudibanda  and  Gumna- 
yakanpalya  taluks,  where  the  supply  was  limited  ;  prices  fluctuating,  and  show  a  tendency 
to  rise.  Rain  fell  in  five  out  of  the  10  taluks  in  the  district,  the  quantity  gauged  at 
their  head-quarters  ranging  from  56  cents  to  2*25  inches.  The  standing  crops  are 
suffering  from  want  of  sufficient  rain,  and  ryots  appear  disinclined  to  risk  more  seed. 
Some  of  the  crops  irrigated  by  wells  were  harvested.  Public  health  is  bad,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  fevers,  cholera,  and  small-pox. 

Tumkur  District — Markets  pretty  well  supplied ;  prices  unsteady.     Rain  fell  in  the 
Sira,  Kadaba,  and  Maddagiri  taltiks,  the  maximum  quantity  registered  at  their  head 
quarters  being  1  "20  inches.     Irrigated  crops  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  the  dry  crops  are 
fast  withering.     Prospects  are  gloomy  to  a  degree,  and  distress  is   on  the  increase 
Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  still  prevalent. 

Mysore  District.  —Markets  sufficiently  supplied,  except  in  the  Ashtagram,  Gundlupet, 
and  Malvalli  taluks,  where  importation  was  rather  slack ;  prices  rising.  Light  showers 
of  rain  have  fallen  in  all  the  taluks,  the  maximum  quantity  registered  at  the  head-quarters 
of  which  amounted  to  1  •  48  inches.  The  wet  crops,  especially  those  under  river  channels, 
are  reported  to  be  thriving,  but  the  dry  crops  are  withering.  Javari  is  being  harvested. 
Water-supply  in  wells  is  miling.     Prospects  remain  unchanged.     Cholera  is  abating. 

Hassan  District. — Markets  fairly  supplied,  except  in  the  Nagamangala,  Hamhalli, 
and  Narsipur  taluks ;  prices  fluctuating.  Light  showers  of  rain  fell  in  all  the  taluks 
except  Arkalgtid  and  Belur,  and  from  10  cents  to  1*15  inches  were  registered  at  their 
head-quarters.  Crops  in  Manjarabad  and  in  parts  of  the  Hassan  taluk,  as  well  those 
below  channels  in  the  Attikuppa  and  Narsipur  taluks,  are  thriving ;  but  elsewhere  they 
are  suffering  from  the  drought  and  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  Javari  raised  in  the 
beds  of  tanks  has  been  reaped  in  the  Nagamangala  taluk,  and  horse-gram  was  sown  in 
Arkalgtid.  Fever  and  dysentery  prevail  generally  throughout  the  district,  and  cholera 
also  in  two  taluks. 

Shimoga  District. — Markets  continue  fairly  supplied,  except  in  the  Honnali  and  Nagar 
taluks  ;  prices  pretty  steady.  There  was  no  rain  during  the  week  except  at  Nagar  and 
Shimoga.  The  standing  crops,  except  in  the  purely  Malnad  taluks,  are  withering  for 
want  of  rain.  Baragu  (a  kind  of  millet)  was  harvested  in  parts  of  the  Honnali  taluk. 
Cholera,  fever,  and  dysentery  are  still  prevalent. 

Kadur  District. — Markets  fairly  supplied,  except  in  the  Mtidgere,  Tarikere,  and 
Lakvalli  taluks ;  prices  fluctuating.  Light  showers  of  rain  fell  in  all  the  taluks  except 
Tarikere  and  Lakvalli.  Crops  in  the  Malnad  taluks  and  those  under  irrigation  below 
tanks  are  doing  well,  but  in  other  places  are  withering  for  want  of  rain.  Public  health 
is  bad  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fevers,  small-pox,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 

Chitaldroog  District. — Markets  sufficiently  supplied,  except  in  Davangere  and  Budihal 
taluks,  where  importation  was  slack ;  prices  fluctuating.  Excepting  a  light  drizzle  at 
Davangere,  there  was  no  rain  in  any  of  the  taluks,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crops  in 
many  places  are  fading,  and  will  be  destroyed  if  no  fall  of  rain  occurs  shortly.  The 
water  supply  in  the  tanks  has  diminished  considerably.  Dysentery  and  fever  are  still 
prevalent,  and  cholera  in  some  places. 

General  Remarks. 

The  district  reports  for  the  week  ending  25th  August,  of  which  an  abstract  accom- 
panies this  narrative,  show  that  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  prospects.  The 
rainfall  was  scanty,  and  the  young  crops  were  to  a  great  extent  suffering  from  drought. 

2.  The  crops  in  the  Malnad  are  reported  to  be  doing  well,  but  even  in  the  Shimoga 
District  the  wet  crops  in  the  maidan  taluks  are,  it  is  said,  failing.  In  low  lands  the  dry 
crops  are  holding  on,  but  would,  it  is  feared,  seriously  suffer  should  no  rain  fall  in  the 
course  of  a  week. 

3.  The  mortality  returns  show  that  cholera  is  somewhat  on  the  decline,  though  public 
health  continues  to  be  bad  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  other  diseases.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera  reported  during  the  week  was  71>  or  66  less  than  in  the  previous 
week. 

4.  The  number  of  works  in  progress  under  revenue  officers  was  1,719  as  against  1,710 
of  the  preceding  week,  and  the  daily  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  them  was 
25,644,  or  701  less  than  in  the  previous  week.  The  decrease  was  chiefly  in  the  Bangalore, 
Kolar,  and  Hassan  Districts.  The  amount  sanctioned  for  works  under  civil  officers  was 
Rs.  18,07,349,  of  which  Rs.  12,22,973  were  expended,  leaving  an  available  balance  of 
Rs.  5,84,376.     As  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  report,  the  returns  of  expenditure  do 
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not  appear  to  include  all  works  actually  in  progress,  and  the  attention  of  Commissioners 
and  Deputy-Commissioners  wiU  again  be  drawn  to  the  very  large  sums  shown  in  the 
taluk  accounts  as  remaining  unutilized.  The  expenditure  during  the  week  under  review 
was  Rs.  18,486,  or  Rs.  1,176  less  than  in  the  previous  week,  as  shown  below : — 


Bangalore 

District 

Past  Week. 

6,386    - 

Present  Week. 

-    6,186 

Kolar 

99 

3,383     - 

-    2,902 

Tiimkiir 

5> 

962     - 

-     1,865 

Mysore 

99 

1,105     - 

535 

Hassan 

>* 

1,501     - 

T     1,362 

Shimoga 

J> 

1,748     - 

-     1,676 

Kadur 

» 

643     - 

-     1,457 

Chitaldroc 

Municipality  - 

2,894  •  - 

-     1,739 

Bangalore 

933     - 

643 

Mysore 

99 

Total 

107     - 

121 

19,662 

18,486 

5.  The  average  daily  number  of  persons  employed  on  works  carried  on  by  the 
Professional  Department  was  22,976,  showing  a  small  increase  of  120  over  that  of  the 
previous  week ;  but,  taking  th^  figures  by  districts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease 
was  general  in  all  the  districts  excepting  Tdmktir,  Hassan,  and  Chitaldroog.  The 
decrease  on  irrigation  works  is  attributed  partly  to  the  completion  of  some  of  the  works 
and  partly  to  the  ryots  being  employed  on  agricultural  operations.  In  No.  XL  Sub- 
division, Bangalore  Range,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  owing  to  the  persons 
who  were  relegated  from  the  Krishnarajpur  kitchen  last  week  not  having  been  sent  this 
week.  The  attention  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  kitchen  will  be  drawn  to  this,  with 
a  view  to  such  of  the  inmates  as  are  able  to  do  light  work  being  regularly  deputed  to 
the  works  which  are  close  by.  In  the  Hemavati  Division,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  procuring  labour  at  present,  as  the  ryots  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  lands 
lately  taken  up.  It  is,  however,  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  steady  rise  in  the 
numbers  on  works,  as  transplanting  operations  have  now  ceased,  and  as  failure  of  rains 
has  thrown  many  of  the  ryots  out  of  employment,  and  who  as  a  class  are  too  independent 
to  willingly  enter  our  kitchens.  In  the  Roads  and  Buildings  Branch  the  numbers  are 
slowly  increasing.  On  the  Nelamangala  road  in  the  Bangalore  Division  the  labour,  it  is 
said,  was  nearly  double  what  it  had  been  during  the  previous  week,  and  the  coolies  were, 
it  is  reported,  working  fairly.  In  the  Kolar  range  the  assistant  engineer  reports  that 
labour  had  to  be  reduced  for  want  of  water.  Further  explanation  has  been  called  for  on 
this  point.  It  would  appear  that  on  the  Bangalore-Bel iary  road,  via  Devanhalli,  many 
men  and  women  coolies  have  offered  to  coUect  and  break  metal  provided  they  were  paid 
daily,  and  without  a  rigid  task  being  exacted  from  them, 

6.  The  total  number  employed  daily  on  works,  both  under  civil  and  departmental 
public  works  officers,  was  48,619,  or  about  one  per  cent,  on  the  total  population  and 
1  •  86  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  the  affected  area. 

7.  The  number  charitably  relieved  is  still  on  the  increase.  The  daily  average  number 
fed  in  kitchens  and  camps  was  213,710,  or  19>627  more  than  in  the  previous  week,  as 
shown  under : — 


IncreaaeoTer 
past  Week. 

Decraase. 

Bangalore  District 

4,054     - 

— 

Kolar       '        „ 

1.726     - 

— 

Tilmktir 

7,510    - 

— 

Mysore    .        „   , 

.     1,444 

Hassan            „ 

1,223     - 

— 

Shimoga          i, 

260     - 

— 

Kadur 

_ 

77 

Chitaldroog     „ 
Bangalore  Municipality  - 

2,345     - 

-*- 

4,169    - 

— 

Mysore              „            - 

— 

139 

Total    - 

21,287     - 

-    1,660 

-  Deduct  decrease    - 

1,660 

• 

Net  increase    - 

19,627 
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8.  There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  Bangalore  District  (including  the  town 
and  cantonment) ;  and  as  regards  the  large  accession  to  the  number  in  the  Ttimkiir 
District,  which  had  risen  from  35,868  to  43,378,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  writes  as 
follows : — 

"  It  is  feared  this  figure  will  rise  even  higher,  as  the  distress  in  the  district  is  assuming 
an  alarming  aspect,  and  the  house-to-house  visitation  is  being  strictly  insisted  on.  The 
poor  seem  now  to  welcome  the  relief  which  not  long  ago  they  would  on  no  terms  have 
accepted.  Works  have  been  sanctioned  throughout  the  district  on  all  the  district  fund 
roads,  a  measure  which  will  keep  many  from  the  kitchens ;  but  once  these  roads  are 
brought  up  to  standard,  it  will  be  imperatively  necessary  for  some  large  imperial  work 
to  be  taken  in  hand,  as,  judging  from  |he  strides  the  famine  is  now  taking,  there  will  be 
thousands  seeking  work,  which,  if  not  at  hand,  will  simply  necessitate  our  feeding  them 
at  the  kitchens.  The  road  works  now«imdertaken  will  probably  suffice  till  the  end  of 
September." 

9.  In  the  Hassan  District  also  distress  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  establish  additional  relief  camps,  and  to  carry  on 
suitable  relief  works  to  afford  employment  to  the  distressed,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
deserting  their  villages. 

10.  Of  those  relieved  gratuitously  52,295  were  men,  82,895  women,  and  78,520 
children.  The  proportion  of  the  number  in  receipt  of  charitable  relief  to  the  total 
population  and  population  of  the  affected  area  was  4*23  per  cent,  on  the  former  and 
8 '206  on  the  latter.  Excluding  the  Nundydroog  Division,  the  number  gratuitously 
relieved  in  the  other  districts  was  about  1*06  per  cent,  on  the  total  population,  and 
2  06  on  affected  population.  The  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Nundydroog  Division 
is  again  drawn  to  the  very  large  increase  in  the  number  charitably  relieved  in  the  three 
districts  under  his  supervision,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  relieved  in  the  other 
districts. 

11.  The  total  expenditure  incurred  up  to  date  on  account  of  gratuitous  relief,  is 
Rs.  15,20,539,  of  which  Rs.  1,32,114  were  spent  during  the  week,  as  shown  below: — 

Rs.  Rs. 


Bangalore  District  -  36,441 

Kolar              „        .  .  11,106 

Tdmktir         „         -  -  30,422 

Mysore           ,>         -  -  1,780 

Hassan           „        -  -  7,521 

Shimoga         ,,        •  -  1,926 


Kadur  District         -  -  1,420 

Chitaldroog  District  -  23,507 

Bangalore  Municipality  -  16,771 

Mysore                „  -  1,220 

Total  -  1,32,114 


12.  The  physical  condition  of  the  persons  who  have  been  fed  in  the  kitchens  for  some 
time  is  said  to  be  improving,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Ashtagram  Division  considers 
"  that  a  portion  of  those  receiving  relief  are  either  now,  or  will  be  soon,  fitted  for  light 
".  labour ;"  but  it  is  said  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  providing  these,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  women  and  children  as  compared  with  men.  The  district  officers  have 
been  called  upon  to  furnish  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  fed  in  kitchens  and  camps 
from  whom  work  of  any  kind  is  exacted.  In  the  Bangalore  District  many  are,  as  already 
reported,  relegated  from  the  kitchens  to  the  nearest  works  to  do  some  light  work 
according  to  their  capacity. 

13.  The  weight  of  grain  imported  by  rail  during  the  week,  including  consignments  to 
the  Kolar  road  station,  was  3,787  tons,  being  1,493  less  than  in  the  previous  week,  as 
shown  below : — 

Past  week.      Present  week. 

From  Madras       -            -            -            -            -  4,139  3,125 

„     Beypore,  Malabar,  and  Coimbatore  Districts  521  174 

„     Tnchinopoly,  Tanjore,  and  Negapatam       -  582  473 

„     other  places             -            -            -            -  38  15 


Total        .     5,280        3,787 


14.  The  quantity  exported  by  road,  from  Bangalore  to  the  interior  of  the  province  and 
the  frontier  taluks  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  amounted  to  2,438  tons,  being  698  less 
than  in  the  preceding  week,  as  noted  below  : — 


Towards  Ttimktir  District  -  -  822 

„       Bellary  and    Chitaldroog 

Districts  -  -  435 

„       Mysore  District  -  ,  392 


Tons.  Tons. 

Towards  Oossoor,  in  the  Salem  Dis- 
trict       -  .  _    -            -            -  149 
To  taluks  adjoinmg  Bangalore        -  640 


Total        -    2,438 
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15.  The  average  prices  of  food  grains  were  somewhat  steady  during  the  week,  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  which  prevailed  in  the  taluks  were  as  shown  in  the 
following  abstract : — 


Bangalore  District 
Kolar               „ 

Tilmktir 

91 

Mysore 
Hassan 

99 

Shimoga 
Kadur 

>9 
99 

Chitaldroog 

99 

Maximum  in  lbs. 

per  Rupee. 

Minimum  in  lbs. 

per  El 

3nd  sort  Bice. 

Ragi. 

2nd  sort  Bice. 

Bagi 

-    loi 

13 

84 

10 

■  ^H 

134 

84 

U 

9i 

12 

8 

10 

-    10 

12 

8 

10 

-     9 

11 

8 

8 

-     10 

9h 

64 

8 

-      9 

10 

7 

9 

-      9h 

m 

8 

10 

16.  The  Commissioner  of  Ashtagram  Division  having  reported  that  occasional  diffi- 
culties occur  in  the  prompt  supply  of  grain  in  the  relief  camps  in  the  Mysore  District, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  has  approved  of  tenders  being  invited  for  the  supply,  weekly,  of 
the  required  quantity  of  ragi,  till  the  end  of  November  next,  as  it  is  apprehended  that 
there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  the  supply  of  grain  to  the  kitchens  for  the  next 
three  months. 

17.  The  Committee  for  the  examination  of  grain  brought  by  rail  to  bangalore  report 
that  during  the  month  of  July  out  of  about  280,000  bags  received  541  suspected  to 
contain  damaged  rice  were  examined,  of  which  402^  were  passed,  and  the  remainder, 
138^  bags,  condemned. 

18.  TTie  Director  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently  reported  that  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  in  both  taluk  and  hobli  schools  have  in  certain  places  gained  admission 
to  relief  kitchens  or  camps,  and  that  in  other  places  admission  is  denied  to  boys  attending 
schools.  In  the  case  of  those  admitted  to  relief  it  would  seem  they  are  apparently 
required  to  leave  school  altogether,  and  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  task  work  in  return 
for  the  rations  received.  The  Chief  Commissioner  has  ruled  that,  if  the  parents  of  the 
boys  in  schools  are  not  themselves  in  need  of  relief,  the  boys  should  not  be  relieved 
gratuitously,  as  they  should  look  to  their  parents  for  support,  exception  being  made  only 
as  regards  orphans ;  and  that  the  boys  who  are  deserving  of  relief  may  be  exempted  from 
work  on  the  production  of  a  certificate  from  the  head  master  of  the  school  that  they 
attend  and  prosecute  their  studies  regularly. 

19.  As  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  poorer  classes  of  pensioners  of  the  Mysore  State, 
who  were  reduced  to  great  straits  owing  to  the  prolonged  drought  and  high  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  directed  that  the  usual  famine  allowance 
ofRs.  1 — 8 — 0  per  mensem  be  disbursed  to  them  from  1st  August  till  further  orders.^ 
The  concession  is  limited  to  those  whose  pensions  do  not  exceed  Rs.  8  per  mensem. 

20.  In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  crime  caused  by  the  present  famine  the 
work  of  the  Deputy  Commissioners  in  the  three  districts  of  the  Nundydroog  Division 
and  of  the  sessions  judge  has  considerably  increased,  and,  on  the  urgent  representation  of 
the  Judicial  Commissioner,  the  Chief  Commissioner  has,  in  anticipation  of  the  sanction  of 
the  Government  of  India,  decided  on  appointing  an  additional  sessions  judge  for  the 
Nundydroog  Division,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  17  of  Act  X.  of  1872,  to  relieve, 
temporarily,  both  the  Commissioner  and  his  deputies  of  a  greater  portion  of  their  criminal 
work,  and  to  enable  them  to  dfivote  more  attention  to  famine  operations. 
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Regibter  op  Rainfall  recorded  scientifically  at  the  Government  Observatory  at 
Bangalore  for  each  week  in  the  Year|  as  the'  usual  Monthly  Averages  do 
not  give  sufficiently  reliable  information  in  a  Tropical  Climate. 
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Mean  Meteorological  Results  from  the 
Bangalore  Obserratory  Register. 

For  the  week 

ending  11th 

August  1877. 

For  ttie  week 
ending  18Ch 
Angnst  1877. 

For  the  week 
ei^UngSSth 
Angnst  1877. 

Reduced  atmoepheric  pressure  - 

26-982 

26-978 

27-011 

Mean  ten^>eratare  of  air 

76-5 

76  0 

79:7 

Maidmum  solar  heat  in  vacuo    - 

150-0 

147-8 

151-8 

Maximum  in  shade 

86-2 

84-4 

88-1 

Minimum  in  shade 

67-3 

67-7 

67-8 

Depth  of  rain  in  inches  - 

0-75 

1-31 

0-54 
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No.  206. 

Telegram,  dated  2nd  September  1877- 

From  GovERNOE  of  Madras  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Famine  matters  fully  discussed  with  Viceroy.  No  difference  of  opinion ;  all  arrange- 
ments made  perfectly  satisfactory.  Viceroy  will  leave  me  General  Kennedy.  Council 
leave  famine  matters  to  me.  Viceroy  will  give  us  the  needed  staff  in  works  and  for 
inspection.  _«^.^_«-____«_. 

No.  207. 

Telegram,  dated  Madras,  2nd  September  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

I  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to  President  in  Council.     Message  begins,—   / 

Governor  and  myself  are  in  full  accord  on  the  famine  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Madras 
in  present  emergency,  and  in  personal  conferences  we  have  decided  upon  following  action. 
Governor  has  addressed  me  a  letter,  dated  31st  August,  containing  following  headings : — 

First.  Governor,  under  section  29  of  India  Councils  Act,  purposes  to  take  famine 
portfolio,  and  to  dispose  absolutely  of  famine  questions ;  his  orders  to  have  force  of 
orders  issued  by  Governor  in  Coimcil. 

Second.  An  officer  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Government  of  India  to  be 
attached  to  the  Governor,  in  the  position  of  personal  assistant  to  Governor  in  famine 
management. 

Third.  All  engineers  and  district  authorities  to  address  all  references  and  reports  on 
famine  matters,  including  relief  works,  to  the  Famine  Secretary  direct,  and  not  through 
Board  of  Revenue.  Board  will  be  kept  fully  informed  of  all  orders  passed,  and  their 
advice  asked  when  necessary. 

Foiu*th.  Members  of  Board  of  Revenue  to  be  deputed  to  visit  the  distressed  districts, 
inspect  relief  operations,  and  report  to  Government  on  them. 

Fifth.  Grain  supplies.  As  decided  in  January  last,  Government  not  to  interfere  with 
private  trade,  but  Government  of  Madras  has  permission  to  buy  seed-grain  if  such  arrange- 
ments be  found  better  than  advances  of  money. 

Sixth.  Public  works  to  be  the  backbone  of  relief  system,  all  other  forms  of  relief  being 
subsidiary  to  main  scheme ;  all  relief  works  of  magnitude  to  be  directed  and  controlled 
by  Public  Works  Department  agency. 

Seventh.  Gratuitous  relief  to  be  temporary,  and  subsidiary  to  main  object  of  getting 
distressed  people  on  to  works.  Necessary  to  maintain  relief  camps  to  receive  the 
starving,  helpless,  and  infirm ;  ultimate  object  to  keep  relief  camps  as  receiving  places 
only  for  people  to  be  drafted  on  to  works  or  to  their  homes. 

Eighth.  Village  relief  to  be  generally  confined  to  resident  villagers  virho  are  bed-ridden 
or  otherwise  incapable  of  labour. 

Ninth.  To  give  effect  to  these  principles.  Government  of  Madras  asks  for  a  con- 
siderable temporary  addition  to  the  engmeering  and  supervising  staff  of  Presidency, 
consisting  of  oO  engineers  and  100  active  young  European  officers  of  army,  police,*  or 
forest. 

Tenth.  The  two  chief  engineers  of  the  Presidency  to  be  deputed  from  time  to  time 
into  the  interior.  Government  of  India  to  sanction  a  third  temporary  chief  engmeer,  if 
necessary. 

In  reply,  dated  31st  August,  I  have  expressed  satisfaction  at  results  of  our  personal 
conferences,  and  at  the  measures  adopted  m  the  present  crisis  for  promptitude  of  action 
and  unity  of  control.  I  have  appointed  General  Kennedy  personal  assistant  to  the 
Governor  in  famine  matters,  through  whom  all  famine  questions  will  be  laid  before  his 
Grace.  The  object  of  this  appointment  is  that  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India 
may  be  permanently  represented  on  the  spot  in  the  person  of  an  ofiicer  possessing  its  full 
confidence.  Viceroy  and  Duke  are  entirely  agreed  as  to  necessity  of  this  an-angement, 
in  order  to  unite  and  cover  responsibility  of  both  Governments  without  causing  fric- 
tion. I  have  signified  pleasiu*e  of  Government  of  India  that  the  views  of  the  Madras 
Government  in  questions  of  famine  policy  are  now  so  entirely  in  accord  with  those 
of  the  Government  of  India.  I  have  communicated  to  Madras  Government  officially 
my  Famine  Minute  of  1 2th  August,  and  urged  general  expedience  of  getting  full 
proportion  of  relief  recipients  to  employment  on  large  public  works  of  permanent 
usefulness  to  tUe  country,  and  greater  stringency  in  conferring  gratuitous  relief  of  all 
kinds  to  those  who  are  unable  to  work.      I  have  sanctioned  purchase  of  seed  grains 
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in  those  rare  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary,  on  condition  that  such  purchase  be 
made  through  trade.  I  have  promised  to  furnish  the  required  engineering  and  other 
European  staff  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  our  policy,  and  have  agreed  to  sanction 
such  extra  temporary  appointments,  engineer  and  other,  as  the  Madras  Government 
may  require. 

This  correspondence  will  be  published  in  a  Grazette  to  be  issued  on  Monday.  Message 
ends. 

I  trust  you  will  approve  the  action  above  recorded.  My  relations  with  the  Duke  are 
most  cordial,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  my  gititeful  appreciation 
of  the  frank  and  efficient  manner  in  which  his  Grace  has  met  and  seconded  my  efforts. 
The  present  arrangements,  which  have  removed  all  cause  of  possible  misunderstanding 
or  divergent  action  between  the  two  Governments,  could  not  hav^  been  thus  promptly 
and  amicably  concluded  without  this  valuable  co-operation  to  which  I  feel  greatly 
indebted.  I  am  confident  that,  under  the  personal  direction  of  his  Grace,  the  famine 
will  be  managed  with  a  vigour  and  sound  discretion  not  otherwise  attainable,  and  that 
great  advantage  will  accrue  both  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  this  Presidency  and  to  the 
public  treasury. 

No.  208.  End  in 

No.  216. 
No.  780,  dated  Madras,  2nd  September  1877. 

From  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary 

TO  THE  Government  of  Bombay. 

The  Viceroy's  telegram  of  yesterday's  date  asked  that  the  services  of  Major-General 
Kennedy  mij?ht  be  temporarily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  India  for 
employment  in  connexion  with  the  famine  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  During  the 
Governor-General's  stay  at  Poona  his  Excellency  Sir  Richard  Temple  was  good  enough 
to  agree  to  General  Kennedy's  accompanying  the  Viceroy  on  his  present  journey  to  the 
Madras  Presidency.     Formal  notification  of  the  arrangement  therefore  is  now  solicited. 

2.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor- General  desires  to  express,  his  high  sense  of  the  pubUc 
spirit  and  loyalty  which  have  prompted  the  Government  of  Bombay  thus  to  spare,  for 
service  in  another  part  of  India,  an  officer  who  has  under  their  direction  so  well  con- 
trolled the  operations  for  mitigation  of  the  famine  which  unhappily  still  afflicts  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  is  confident  tnat  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  under  its  far  sighted  and  energetic  Governor,  will,  with  the  help  of  the 
officers  of  the  Bombay  services,  meet  famine  difficulties  in  the  future  as  successfiilly  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past  Meanwhile  General  Kennedy's  personal  experience  of  the 
Bombay  famine  management  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  his  Grace  the  Governor  of 
Madras. 

No.  209. 

Telegram,  dated  September  3,  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Bombay. 

Since  telegram  of  Ist,  further  improvement  situation  Bombay  Presidency,  from  rain — 
Baroda,  Ahmedabad,  Concan,  and  several  parts  Deccan. 


No.  210.  End  in 

No.  253. 
No.  2630  B,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  September  3,  1877. 

From  J.  H.  Garstin,  Esq.,  Additional  Secretary  to  Government  of  Madras,  to 
S.  C.  Bayley,  Esq.  C.S-I.,  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant.  No.  776, 
and  to  state  that  the  Madras  Government  have  tuken  no  part  in  the  matter  of  applying 
to  the  public  for  subscriptions  in  aid  of  famine  relief,  although,  at  the  request  of  the 
citizens  of  Madras,  the  head  of  the  Government  consented  to  preside  at  a  public 
meeting  convened  by  the  Sheriff  to  consider  the  advisability  of  appealing  to  England  for 
«uch  aid. 

2.  I  am  to  add  that  your  letter  will  be  communicated  at  once  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Madras  Famine  Relief  Fund,  with  whom  rests  the  duty  of  administering 
the  funds  raised,  with  an  intimation  that  the  officers  of  Government  in  their  official 
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capacity  will  nowhere  be  allowed  to  be  disbursers  of  any  fiinds  which  may  be  placed  at 
the  Committee's  disposal,  although  tlie  Government  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Committee  are  relymg  on  the  agency  of  State  establishments  for  the  admmistration  of 
their  private  funds. 

■ 

End.  in  No.  211. 

^^•^^^-  THE  GAZETTE  OF  INDIA  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Governor-General's  Camp,  Madras,  September  3,  1877- 

Government  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Combierce. 

Famine. 

The  subjoined  papers  describing — 
Nos.  201,  (i.)  Administrative  arrangements  adopted  after  conference  between  the  Viceroy  and 

^^-  the  Governor  of  the  Madras,  for  meeting  the  increased  pressure  of  famine  in 

the  Madras  Presidency; 
Nos.  199,  (ii.)  The  views  of  the  Government  of  India  regarding  the  collection  of  public  sub- 

2^-  scriptions,  and  their  expenditure  by  means  ot  private  organizations  on  the 

relief  of  distress  outside  the  compass  of  Government  operations, 
together  with  a  minute  recorded  by  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  on  the  1 2th  August,  are 
published  for  general  information. 

By  order  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India. 

C.  BERNARD, 
Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 


No.  212. 
Telegram,  dQ,ted  September  5,  1877. 
From  Governor  of  Bombay  {o  Secretary  of  State. 

Though  famine  prospects  are  improving  there  is  great  want  of  revenue  officers,  as 
some  are  ill  and  some  lent  to  Madras.  The  Bombay  Government  beg  your  Lordship 
will  order  the  following  oflScers  to  proceed  to  Bombay  by  the  first  mail  in  Octob«* : — 
J.  E.  Oliphant,  R.  Elphinston,  J.  R.  Middleton,  E.  G.  Sharkey,  W.  Ramsey,  G.  W. 
Vidal,  G.  B.  Reid,  W.  G.  Peddar,  J.  Macleod  Campbell,  G.  Waddington,  W.  Forman. 


No.  213. 

Telegram,  dated  Madras,  September  5,  1877- 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 


Season  telegrams  as  follows  : — Madras  1  to  1^  inches  of  rain  in  Bellary,  Cuddapah, 
Kumool,  much  benefit ;  good  rain  in  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  Kistna.  Thunderstorm 
and  1  inch  rain  in  Madras  on  4th,  only  ^  inch  elsewhere,  save  occasional  heavy  showers. 
Crops  improved  by  rain,  except  South  Arcot,  Coimbatore,  Salem,  Madura.  Prices 
dearer. 

On  works  901,227:  on  gratuitous  1,430,875.  Grain  importations  large.  Railway 
transport  inriproving. 

Bombay,  showers  throughout  week  everywhere :  4  inches  of  rain  all  ovor  Guzerat ; 
continuous  heavy  rain  all  Concan  districts ;  good  rain  throughout  Khandesh,  Nassik, 
Sattara,  Belgaum,  and  greater  part  of  Poona  and  Sholapur ;  partial  rain  in  Dharwar, 
Kaladgi ;  prospects  much  improved  ;  prices  not  yet  cheaper. 

Numbers  on  works  278,731  ;  on  gratuitous  125,960. 

Mysore,  bad  week;  occasional  light  showers;  good  rain  in  Bangalore  in  night  of 
2nd  September,  gauging  1^  inches.  Dry  crop,  prospects  worse  in  all  districts.  Gra- 
tuitous numbers  213,000;  works,  number  49,000, 

Hyderabad,  three  days  good  rain,  over  4  inches,  much  benefit ;  good  rain  in  Berar, 
Rajputana ;  heavy  rain  in  Aboo  and  south-west  States ;  good  rain  in  Jeypore ;  heavy 
showers  in  Ajmere,  Mey  war,  and  east  States.  Lyall  telegraphs :  general  prospect 
very  materially  improved ;  more  rain  needed  in  Ulwar,  Mey  war,  Central  India.  Good 
rain  in  Rutlam,  Indore,  and  all  Malwa;  2  inches  rain  in  Neemuch,  Gwalior,  Bun- 
delkund.  Too  late  to  save  much  autumn  crop  in  Gwalior ;  still  prospects  everywhere 
improved. 
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North-western  Provinces  :  moderate  rain  in  Allahabad^  Benares  divisions,  4  inches  in 
Jhansi  division ;  ^  an  inch  in  Agi'a ;  good  rain,  one  day,  in  Meerut  and  Bareilly,  rest 
slight  partial  showers.     Autumn  crop  lost  in  many  parts. 

Punjab :  dry  hot  weather  up  to  2nd,  then  heavy  universal  rain  over  Province, 
gauging  9i  inches  at  Loodhiana,  too  late  to  save  autumn  crops  in  parts.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  telegraphs,  prospects  immensely  improved,  spring  crop  sowings  secured  over 
the  important  gram  producing  districts. 

Bengal,  Central  Provinces,  Burmah,  Assam ;  seasonable  weather,  good  prospects. 


Nb.  214. 

Telegram,  dated  Madras,  5th  September  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Have  verified  Madras  railway  requirements.  I  consider  matters  might  be  safer  if  we 
get  20  engines,  besides  Madras  railway  supply  and  indent  for  20  sent  by  Madras 
Government  and  confirmed  by  me ;  but  no  good  unless  additional  power  available  in 
short  time.  Please  telegraph  when  the  20  locomotives  asked  for  by  my  message  of 
30th  will  reach,  and  when  the  extra  20  now  proposed  could  arrive.  Make  preliminary 
arrangements  for  extra  20.  I  will  confirm  order  when  I  hear  how  quickly  they  can  reach. 
Type  to  be  State  Railway,  unless  "  Trevethicks  "  type  comes  much  sooner.  Also  say 
how  quickly  State  locomotives  for  Bombay  can  reach  with  half  bonus. 


No.  215. 

No.  33  of  1877. 

From  the  Governor-General  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,   Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  (Famine),  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Madras,  September  5,  1877. 
In  a  letter  dated  the  20th  August  your  Lordship  was  informed  that  I  was  about  to 

leave  oimla,  accompanied  by  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Bayky,  C.S.I.  j^^j  ^y^^  officers  named  in  the  margin,  on  a  journey  to 

Z  GuiSMolesworth,  C.E.  Poona,  Madras,  and  Bangalore  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

ferring with  the  Local  Governments  and  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Mysore  on  the  measures  rendered  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  early 
rains  (summer  monsoon),  and  the  alarming  character  of  the  prospects  described  in  a 
nunute  by  myself  which  accompanied  that  letter. 

2.  I  now  desire  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  a  short  account  of  what  I  have  heard  and 
seen,  and  of  some  of  the  more  important  references  in  famine  matters,  which  have  come 

before  the  Government  of  India  during  the  past  fortnight.  In  a  separate  letter  of  to-day's  No.  216. 
date  will  be  found  an  account  of  my  conference  with  the  Governor  of  Madras,  upon  the  lines 
of  famine  policy  laid  down  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  of  certain  special  adminis- 
trative arrangements  adopted  by  his  Excellency  in  Council,  for  giving  to  that  policy  the 
fullest  and  most  prompt  effect.  The  following  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  and 
the  prospects  of  the  season,  as  they  have  appeared  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  journey 
from  Simla  to  Madras,  must  be  taken  subject  to  correction  by  the  light  of  more  recent 
information.  Our  latest  intelligence  on  these  points  is  embodied  in  a  telegram  despatched 
to  your  Lordship  to-day  ;  and  a  copy  of  that  telegram  will  be  found  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  this  letter. 

3.  Leaving  Simla  on  the  l6th  August  I  met  at  Amballa  the  Commissioner  of  that  division 
of  the  Panjab  ;  who  gave  a  very  bad  account  of  the  prospects  of  the  autumn  crop.  Over 
great  tracts  of  the  dry  loose  soU  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  country  there  had  been  no  appreciable 
rainfall  since  early  in  July ;  a  great  part  (the  proportion  could  not  be  exactly  stated) 
of  the  land  prepared  for  autumn  crops  had  not  oeen  sown,  and  much  of  what  had  been 
sown  had  withered.  But  there  were  still  some  weeks  to  the  time  for  sowing  the  spring 
crops  which  yield  the  great  food  harvests,  aild  should  rain  fall  within  that  period  these 
crops  would  be  sown  over  a  larger  area  than  usual.  Water  in  the  irrigation  wells  was 
not  failing,  though  the  hot  dry  winds  scorched  the  crops  and  made  irrigation  less 
efficacious  than  in  ordinary  years.  The  appearance  of  the  land  round  Amballa  was  for 
the  season  of  year  extremely  dry  and  arid. 
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4.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  I  met  the  collectors  of  Agra  and  Allyghur  in  the 
North-West  Provinces.  Prospects  in  the  Agra  district  were  then  as  bad  as  in  any  part 
of  the  North-West  Provinces ;  and  they  were  said  to  be  less  hopeful  than  in  the  Amballa 
Division.  In  the  AUyghur  district  there  is  more  well  irrigation  and  more  canal  irri- 
gation, so  that  a  considerable  autumn  food  crop  will  be  secured.  In  both  districts  there 
seemed  to  be  already  some  fear  about  fodder  for  the  cattle.  In  Allyghur,  with  its  many 
canal  channels,  this  difficulty  will  probably  be  not  so  great.  But  in  the  Agra  district 
if  rain  holds  off  there  must  be  great  loss  of  cattle.  The  River  Jumna  there  flows  between 
high  banks,  unclad  by  verdure,  and  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  Ganges,  which 
annually  floods  a  broad  belt  of  low  ground  beside  its  bed. 

5.  At  the  Agra  junction  station  I  was  met  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore 
with  some  of  his  chief  officials.  The  Maharaja  is  most  laudably  anxious  about  the 
prospects  of  his  territory,  and  he  placed  in  my  hands  a  memorandum  describing  some 
of  the  measures  he  proposed  to  take  for  the  prevention  or  relief  of  anticipated  distress. 
The  position  in  Jeypore  was  in  brief,  that  crops  had  failed  to  a  large  extent,  that  the 
grass  was  witherinfj;,  and  that  already  dearth  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 

6.  Simultaneously  with  this  memorandum  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  ]liyall,  the 
Govemor-Generars  agent,  stating  that  the  whole  of  Rajputana,  north-west  of  the 
Aravelli  mountains,  was  threatened  with  serious  scarcity  ;  that  the  crops  were  widely 
damaged,  grass  withering,  and  pasturage  already  insufficient.  In  a  subsequent  letter 
Mr.  Lyall  stated  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  there  were  large  stocks  of  grain  on  hand, 
and  that  the  people  were  hopeful.  Opportunity  was  taken  when  answering  these 
papers  to  explain  at  some  length  to  the  agent  the  famine  policy  which  should  be  incul- 
cated on  the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore,  as  well  as  on  the  Governments  of  other  Native  States 
similarly  situated.     As  the  Maharaja's  memorandum,  and  my  Secretary's  reply  to  it,  form 

Nos.  141,     Enclosure  No.  1  to  this  letter,  I  need  not  here  describe  either  the  measures  ^  proposed  by 
^*^Qi^^'      His  Highness,  or  those  which  I  have  commended  to  his  adoption. 

7.  At  Allahabad  the  local  officers  reported  that  though  some  of  the  autunm  crops  had 
suffered  much  from  drought,  yet  prospects  in  the  Allahabad  and  Benares  divisions  were 
not  nearly  so  gloomy  b,^  in  the  northern  commissionerships.  It  was  said  that  in  all  parts 
of  the  Panjab  and  the  North-West  Provinces  grain  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  zemin- 
dars, and  substantial  ryots,  were  unusually  large,  and  that*prices  had  not  yet  grown  so  dear 
as  !night  have  been  expected. 

8.  On  the  19th  August  I  met  at  Jubbulpore  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  who  was  able  to  give  a  tfood  account  of  the  agricultural'  prospect  throughout 
those  provinces.  He  drew  my  attention  to  the  very  large  and  still  increasing  stocks  of 
grain, and  seeds  awaiting  despatch  from  Nagpore,  Jubbulpore,  and  other  stations  on  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway;  most  of  the  grain,  he  explained,  was  consigned  to 
the  famine  districts.  He  reported  also  that  certain  cases  of  corruption  in  the  matter 
of  allotting  waggons  had  been  brought  home  to  station-masters  on  the  two  railways  near 
Jubbulpore.  The  offenders  had  been  or  would  be  punished  on  conviction  by  the  courts. 
Both  those  points — the  grain  block  and  the  alleged  misconduct  of  station-masters — were 
discussed  with  the  proper  authorities  at  Poona  under  circumstances  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

9.  In  the  Khandesh  and  Nasik  districts  the  country  looked  green,  though  the  crops 
were  backward.  Much  anxiety  had  been  expressed  about  the  condition  of  these  two 
districts,  and  the  local  officials  assured  me  that  unless  rain  fell  within  ten  days  most  of 
the  crops  then  looking  so  well  would  wither.  Happily  from  three  to  five  inches  of  raia 
has  since  fallen  in  Khandesh ;  Nasik  has  also  had  good  rain  ;  and  Sir  Richard  Temple's 
last  report  (30th  August)  says  that  "  almost  all  anxiety  regarding  the  Khandesh  Collec- 
torate  *'  is  removed. 

10.  I  reached  Poona  on  the  night  of  the  19th  August,  and  during  five  days  stay  there 
I  had  full  opportunity  of  confernng  with  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  with  the  chief 
Government  and  railway  officials  of  that  Pre8idfenc3\  Here  I  also  met  the  collectors  of 
Poona  and  Sholapore,  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Southern  Division.  The  prospects 
of  the  crops  in  the  Bombav  Piesideticy  are  now,  save  only  in  the  Kaladgi  District,  much 
better  than  they  were  durmg  the  time  of  my  stay  at  Poona ;  and  therefore  I  need  not 
trouble  your  Lordship  with  an  account  of  the  impressions  I  received  in  this  respect.  I 
visited  a  relief  camp  containing  3,000  inmates  a  few  miles  out  of  Poona.  This  camp, 
had  been  recently  opened,  and  several  hundreds  of  its  inmates  were  in  process  of  transfer 
to  relief  works.  The  camp  was  well  ordered ;  and  the  instructions  under  which  it  is 
managed  will  prevent  its  growing  into  an  abuse.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  very  high  prices  now  ruling  in  the  Deccan  and  Canareae  Districts, 
famine  and  distress  are  being  met  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  as  successfully  and  econo 
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mically  as  the  means  and  circumstances  pernnit.  Save  in  the  Kaladgi  District^  the  crops 
to  be  reaped  during  the  next  five  weeks  will  give  a  sensible  relief  to  the  people,  and 
must  reduce  prices.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  districts  of  Kaladgi,  Dharwar,  Bel- 
gaum,  and  Sholapore  the  price  of  the  commonest  food-grain  rules  dearer  than  in  any 
district  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  latest  weekly  report  received  from  the  Bombay 
Government  forms  Enclosure  No,  2  to  this  letter.  It  shows  that,  as  yet,  the  improved  No.  172. 
prospects  have  not  caused  reduction  in  the  numbers  on  relief  There  was  an  increase  in 
numoers  during  the  week,  and  there  were  at  the  end  of  August  278,731  on  relief  work, 
and  125,960  on  gratuitous  relief 

11.  One  very  important  subject  which  was  much  discussed  at  Poona,  both  with  the 
Governor  and  at  a  conference  of  all  his  railway  officials,  was  the  carrying  power  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  by  which  food-grain  is  sent,  not  only  into  the  Bombay 
Deccan,  but  also  into  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  and  into  the  Ceded  Districts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Briefly  stated  the  case  stands  thus.  The  sources  of  grain  supply 
drawn  from  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  are  the  city  of  Bombay,  in  which 
Sir  Richard  Temple  reports  the  stocks  to  be  very  large ;  the  Nagpore  and  Berar  country ; 
the  Nerbudda  valley  aistricts ;  and  the  East  Indian  Railway,  which  despatches  grain 
waggons  through  the  Jubbulpore  junction.  This  grain  is  consigned  to  Khandesh  and 
Nasik,  the  districts  above  the  ghats ;  to  Bombay  city ;  to  the  Bombay  Deccan  stations 
for  the  supply  of  Poonn,  Sholapore,  Kaladgi,  Sattara,  and  the  Southern  Mahratta 
feudatories ;  to  the  Hyderabad  country ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  Madras  Railway  for  the 
Ceded  Districts.  The  quantities  of  grain  which  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
ought  to  deliver  daily  are  : — 

To  the  Khandesh  section  -  -  -    300  tons. 

To  the  Bombay  Deccan  Stations  -  -     800  to  1,000  tons. 

To  the  Hyderabad  branch  line   .  -  -     300  tons. 

To  the  Madras  Railway  at  Raichore       -  -     900  tons. 

The. Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  authorities  have  after  much  pressure  delivered 
these  quantities,  on  the  average,  at  each  section,  except  at  the  Raichore  end,  where  they 
have  recently  delivered  an  average  of  barely  600  tons  a  day.  Now  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment absolutely  require  the  900  tons  a  day.  to  be  delivered  at  Raichore,  otherwise 
they  cannot  arrange  for  throwing  into  trhe  interior  the  quantity  of  grain  actually  needed. 
The  Bombay  Government  and  the  railway  oflBcers  agreed  that  by  starving  all  other 

railway  traffic,  and  by  practically  stopping  the  export* 

*  By  the  latest  Custom  House  return    trade,  it  would  be  possible,  with  the  present  rolling  stock, 

about  400  tons  of  seed  and  grain     ^^  maintain  on  an  average  the  grain  deliveries  demanded. 

were  leavine  Bombay  daily  by  sea.      „  .•  j  ® /•  ij*^-        i  •  ^  ^« 

Suggestions  were  made  for  additional  crossmg  stations, 
for  longer  sidings,  and  for  other  traffic  facilities  ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
tlie  carrying  power  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  was  at  present  limited  by  its 
engine  power,  and  that,  adequately  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  additional  engines 
were  needed.     Sir  Richard  Temple  at  the  conference  represented  strongly  that  without 
additional  engines  the  railway  would  be  quite  unable  to  serve  the  export  trade,  which 
would  certainly  demand  accommodation  in  the  cold  season ;  and  that,  if  produce  could 
not  be  carried  to  the  port  of  Bombay,  shipping  would  go  away  empty,  heavy  mercantile 
lasses  must  occur,  the  trade  of  Bombay  would  be  injured,  and  the  rate  of  exchange 
might  suffer.     If  the  engine  power  on  the  Great  Indian  l^eninsula  Railway  could  be 
largely  increased  by  January  next,  then  the  railway  could  serve  both  the  famine  and  the 
export  trade.     It  seem  clear  that  no  sufficient  relief  could  be  given  by  borrowing  engines 
from  other  lines.   The  Dhond  and  Munraar  Railway,  which,  by  shortening  the  railway  route 
from  Northern  to  Southern  India,  will  relieve  the  pressure  of  famine  traffic  to  the  extent  of 
thirty-six  engine  power,  could  hardly  open  soon  enough  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
And,  accordingly,  I  telegraphed  to  your  Lordship  for  the  earliest  possible  despatch  to 
Bombay  of  100  engifies  to  work  on  the  Bombay  Peninsula  line.     The  letter.  No,  1 17, 
Railway,  dated  25tn  August,  sent  by  my  honourable  colleagues  from  Simla,  explains  at 
length  the  reasons  on  which  we  recommend  that  these  engines  shall  be  purchased  on 
account  of  the  State  and  treated  as  the  State  reserve;  and  that  they  be  hired  only  to 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.     The  telegrams  from  Simla  and  from  Poona  ask 
that  these  engines  may  be  sent  out  as  they  are  ready,  and  that  extra  payment  be  made 
for  early  deliveries.     The   alleged  corruption  among  station-masters  was  discussed  at 
our  conference ;  it  appeared  that  the  evil  had  not  been  so  general  as  I  had  been  led 
to  suppose.     I'he  establishment  of  a  syndicate  of  traders  at  every  large  station  to 
watch  and  regulate  the  allotment  of  waggons  is  said  to  be  acting  as  a  safeguard  against 
corruption.     Such  syndicates  were  recently  formed  in  the  Central  and  North-west  Pro- 
vinces under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  their  usefulness  will  doubtless 
increase. 
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12.  Since  leaving  Poona  I  have  learned  by  telegraph  that  the  deliveries  of  grain  to 
the  Madras  Railway  at  Raichore  are  still  below  the  stipulated  900  tons.  The  Bombay 
Government  explain  that  the  higher  prices  ruling  in  the  Bombay  Deccan  induce  dealers 
to  consign  grain  thither  rather  than  to  Madras.  Market  quotations  undoubtedly  show 
that  prices  in  the  Deccan  and  Hyderabad  country  are  dearer  than  in  the  Bellary  district ; 
and  while  this  continues  there  is  soundness  in  Sir  Richard  Temple's  deduction  that 
Bellary  food-stocks  must  be  larger  than  the  Deccan  stocks.  The  recent  very  favourable 
rain  in  Khandesh  and  Guzerat  has  been  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  in  wheat  quotations  in 
Bombay ;  and  the  improvement  in  crop  prospects  caused  by  showers  in  parts  of  the 
Deccan  may  partially  bring  down  prices  there.  But  for  the  present  all  we  can  do  is  to 
give  preference,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  at  Nagpore  and  Jubbulpore  stations,  to  grain 
consigned  for  the  Madras  Railway.  This  we  have  requested  the  Bombay  Government 
to  do.  But  meanwhile,  until  relief  comes,  either  from  fresh  harvests  or  by  the  arrival  of 
additional  engine  power,  the  working  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  and  its 
due  delivery  of  the  required  quantities  of  grain  in  the  famine  country,  cause  anxiety, 
and  require  careful  watching.  The  Government  of  India  and  your  Lordship  may 
confidently  rely  on  Sir  Richard  Temple's  efforts  to  secure  a  good  result ;  and  I  may  add 
that  the  officers  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Company  are  actively  exerting  themselves 
in  co-operation  with  the  Governor. 

13.  On  the  25th  August  I  was  met,  on  my  way  to  Bellary,  by  the  Resident  at  Hyder- 
abad, who  confirmed  personally  what  he  had  a  few  days  previously  reported  by  telegram 
and  letter  regarding  the  distressed  condition  of  four  districts  in  the  south  of  the  Nizam's 
Dominions.   Copies  of  the  Resident's  communications,  respecting  the  Hyderabad  country 

No8. 178-9.  and  Berar,  form  Enclosure  No.  3  to  this  letter.  Those  papers  show  that  the  autumn 
food  crop  has  absolutely  failed  in  the  districts  of  Raichore,  Lingsagur,  Goolburga, 
and  Shorapore  with  a  population  of  800,000 ;  that  the  price  of  the  commonest  grain  is 
7  lbs.  per  rupee ;  that  70,000  people  are  now  supported  by  the  Nizam  on  relief  works,  or 
gratuitously  ;  that  the  pressure  must  last  till  February ;  while  if  the  October  rains  fail 
it  may  endure  until  August  1878;  that  the  Nizam's  expenditure  on  famine  relief,  and 
his  loss  of  revenue,  already  amount  to  nearly  50  lakhs  of  rupees ;  that,  if  the  worst 
comes,  the  total  cost  of  the  famine  may  reach  three  millions  sterling ;  that  the  Nizam's 
treasury  is  empty  ;  and  that  the  Minister  will  probably  apply  to, the  British  Government 
for  a  loan  wherewith  to  defray  his  famine  expenditure.  The  proposal  for  a  loan  will  be 
'  considered  by  the  Financial  Department  when  it  is  actually  made.  If  good  rain  comes 
during  September  and  October  the  situation  in  Hyderabad  will  greatly  improve ;  and 
until  fiiller  information  is  received  we  may  hesitate  to  accept  the  estimate  that  the 
famine  can  under  any  circumstances  cost  three  millions  sterling.  But,  even  if  the  coming 
monsoon  be  more  favourable  than  the  past,  still  the  distress  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions 
materially  aggravates  the  difficulties  of  Kumool,  Bellary,  and  Sholapore. 

14.  The  Resident  had  previously  reported  that  distress  was  inipending  in  the  Akola 
District  of  Berar.     Copy  of  his  report  and  its  enclosure,  with  the  orders  passed  thereon, 

No8. 180,  forms  Enclosure  No.  3  to  this  letter.  Happily  good  rain  has  fallen  in  Berar  since  the 
^^^'  Resident's  report  was  written ;  and  Sir  Richard  Meade  was  able  to  assure  me,  at  our 
meeting  on  the  29th  August,  that  fears  of  scarcity  in  Berar  were  for  the  present 
removed.  The  caution  T  have  given  against  beginning  relief  works  too  early,  and  against 
opening  scattered  petty  relief  works  at  the  commencement  of  a  scarcity,  will,  I  trust,  be 
observed  if  threatenings  of  drought  should  again  appear. 

15.  I  reached  Bellary  on  the  25th  August,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  large  relief 
camp  in  that  district,  which  then  contained  about  4,000  inmates.  Among  them,  especially 
in  the  hospital  sheds,  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  children  and  old  people,  who  had 
been  much  reduced  by  want  and  its  attendant  diseases.  Among  the  small  children  were 
some  in  a  very  pitiable  condition ;  they  had  manifestly  suffered  from  hunger  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  in  some  cases  parents  had  intentionally  abstracted  the  meal  supplied  to  the 
children.  Nearly  half  of  the  inmates  were  apparently  in  good  condition,  and  ought  to 
have  been  at  work.  The  weekly  death-rate  was  very  high,  over  500  per  mille  per 
annum  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  into  these  camps  are  collected  the  sickly, 
the  very  old,  the*  very  young,  and  in  fact  the  people  who  in  ordinary  years  furnished  the 
mortality  of  the  whole  community.  In  immediate  executive  charge  of  the  camp  was  a 
Bengali  Assistant  Surgeon,  who  seemed  to  be  doing  his  part  of  the  work  admirably. 

16.  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Bellary  District  had  in  the  ground  a 
certain  amount  of  early  crop,  which,  if  fertilized  by  rain  during  the  fortnight  following 
our  visit,  would  yield  a  substantial  addition  to  the  food  supply  of  the  country.  The 
reports  show  that  the  breadth  of  this  early  crop  in  the  southern  and  western  taluks 
of  Bellary  is  large,  and  its  condition  more  flourishing  than  in  the  parts  we  visited. 
Telegrams  received  since  we  left  Bellary  report  that  good  rain  has  fallen  there.     Fortu- 
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nately  the  prospect  of  Bellary  for  next  year  does  not  depend  on  the  crop  now  in  the 
ground ;  the  great  food  (millet)  crop  of  Bellary,  and  also  its  cotton  crop,  are  sown  in 
&ptember  and  October;  the  millet  ripens  in  January  and  the  cotton  is  plucked  in 
Match.  If  the  rainfall  of  September  and  October  is  good,  Bellary  (and  the  rest  of  the 
Ceded  Districts)  will  be  again  prosperous  by  the  entl  of  February, 

17.  Leaving  Bellary  on  the  28th  I  reached  Madras  on  the  following  day.  That 
evenine  I  visited  the  relief  gangs  on  the  short  junction  canal  near  Government  House. 
The  labourers  were  in  very  good  physical  condition.  On  this,  as  on  other  relief  works  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  task  work  is  practically  not  exacted ;  the  hutting  and  conser- 
vancy system  was  good,  but  the  labourers  were  supplied  with  food  considerably  in  excess 
of  their  customary  diet  in  ordinary  years.  Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  the  relief 
arrangement  at  Madras,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  company  with  the  Governor,  1 
inspected  the  Palaveram  Relief  Camp  with  its  8,000  inmates,  the  Monegar  Choultry 
Relief  Camp  with  3,400,  and  the  Rea  Hills  Camp  with  6,000  inmates.  At  each  of  these 
relief  camps,  and  especially  at  the  first  two,  the  arrangements  were  good,  the  camps  were 
clean,  the  people  were  orderly,  the  hospitals. were  well  kept ;  but,  at  the  very  least,  half 
the  inmates  were  strong  enough  and  well  enough  to  have  been  employed  on  relief  works, 
instead  of  living  in  almost  enforced  idleness  on,  what  is  to  them,  a  high  diet.  In  this 
respect  the  Madras  relief  camps  appear  to  me  to  fall  far  short  of  what  economically 
managed  relief  camps  should  be.  The  weekly  mortality  in  the  camps  is  high,  as  at 
Bellary  ;  and  this  mortality  is  principally  among  new  comers  ;  persons  who  are  found 
dead  or  dying  outside  the  camps  being  reckoned  mto  the  death-rate  of  the  camp.  These 
deaths  betoken  insufficient  relief  in  the  tracts  from  which  the  people  come  wandering 
yito  Madras.  From  the  South  Arcot  district  wanderers  have  recently  begun  to  flock 
into  Madras  in  considerable  numbers,  and  to  that  district  the  Madras  Government  is  now 
despatching  Mr.  Puckle,  a  member  of  the  Revenue  Board,  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

18.  One  subject  which  engaged  my  attention  while  at  Madras  was  that  of  soliciting 
private  subscriptions  in  aid  of  relief  funds.  A  telegram  had  been  sent  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  on  12th  August,  in  which  the  Government  of  India  in  brief  terms 
deprecated  any  such  appeal  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  it  appeared  from  some 
correspondence  between  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Local  Relief  Committee  at 
Madras  that  misunderstanding  existed  as  to  the  real  views  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject. 

19.  A  copy  of  the  letter,  which,  in  continuation  of  the  telegram  of  12th  August  I 
caused  to  be  addressed  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  in  elucidation  of  these 

views,  forms  Enclosure  No.  4  of  this  letter.  It  is  briefly  to  the  effect  that  while  the  ^^  ^^• 
Madras  Government  have  undertaken  to  save  life  by  all  available  means  in  their  power, 
and  while  their  .own  organization  is  strained  to  the  very  uttermost  in  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  this  object,  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  committee  for  the  distribution  of  private 
charity  should  attempt.to  carry  out  the  same  objects  on  the  same  lines  and  through  the 
same  agency  as  the  Government.  In  other  words,  it  is  undesirable  that  a  relief  com- 
mittee should  interfere  with  the  ordinary  relief  organization  of  Government.  Further,  it 
is  not  proper  or  expedient  that  the  Government  should  ask  for  private  subscriptions  to 
supplement  its  own  expenditure  on  famin?,  especially  as  it  is  clear  that  such  subscriptions 
can  make  no  appreciable  difference  in  an  expenditure  which  exceeds  half  a  million 
sterling  a  month ;  and  because  general  taxation,  falling  chiefly  on  the  very  classes  who 
might  be  expected  to  subscri^,  must  in  the  end  Be  required  to  provide  for  this 
expenditure. 

20.  It  must  here  be  observed  that,  although  the  meeting  held  at  Madras  for  the  purpose 
of  appealing  to  private  charity  in  aid  of  famine  relief  was  presided  over  by  the  Governor 
of  that  presidency,  and  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  Local  Government,  yet  this 
meeting  took  place  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  India,  or  any  intima- 
tion by  the  Governor  to  the  Viceroy  of  the  motives  and  objects  of  it.  These  the 
Government  of  India  was  left  to  gather  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings 
on  that  occasion ;  according  to  which  it  had  been  stated  or  implied  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  addressed  the  meeting  that  the  Government  of  Madras  could  no  longer  hope 
to  feed  the  increasing  number  of  its  famine-stricken  population ;  that,  in  its  efforts  to  do 
so,  it  was  inadequately  supported  by  the  Government  of  India ;  and  that,  thus,  necessity 
had  arisen  for  appealing  to  private  charity  in  aid  of  those  efforts.  It  was  impossible  to 
know  how  far  these  views  and  statements  were  approved  by  the  high  authorities  of  the 
Madras  Government  in  whose  presence  they  had  been  forcibly  expressed.  But  the 
Government  of  India  was  bound  to  repudiate  all  concurrence  in  them  when  called  upon 
by  other  Local  Governments  to  declare  its  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  private  charity 
in  connexion  with  famine  relief. 
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21  •  This  was  done  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the  telegram  above  referred  to; 
but  in  that  telegram  the  Government  distinctly  stated  that,  if  private  charity  could  be 
applied  to  other  methods  of  relief,  and  could  be  made  to  reach  other  classes  than  those 
which  came  within  the  reach  of  State  agency,  and  if  this  could  be  attained  by  a  volunteer 
organization  apart  from  that  of  Government,  then  there  could  be  no  objection  to  unoflScial 
meetings  for  the  furtherance  of  such  objects.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  interests  of 
the  public,  no  less  than  the  duties  of  the  State,  required  that  these  objects  should  be 
'  strictly  defined,  and  intelligibly  announced,  in  connexion  with  some  previously  ascer- 
tained and  well  considered  means  of  securing  their  attainment  before  the  authority  of 
Government  could  be  legitimately  or  conveniently  associated  with  the  collection  of 
private  charity  for  the  relief  of  national  distress.  This  view  has  now  been  reiterated  ; 
and  it  has  been  again  explained  that,  while  it  is  not  desirable  in  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned  for  the  Gover/iment  itself  to  take  any  part  in  the  collection  or  distribution 
of  subscriptions,  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  spontaneous  flow  of  private 
charity.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  our  objection  to  inviting  subscriptions  from 
those  who  will  hereafter  have  to  be  taxed  for  the  same  object  does  not  apply  to  sub- 
scriptions from  England;  and  finally,  as  the  Madras  Committee,  of  whicli  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  the  chairman,  has  expressed  its  intention  of  directing  the  money  sub- 
scribed to  objects  other  than  those  which  come  Mnthin  the  scope  of  Government  agency, 
No.  200.  his  Grace  has  (Enclosure  No.  5)  been  invited  to  formulate  definitely  and  in  detail  what 
those  objects  are  to  be,  and  the  agency  through  which  they  are  to  be  attained. 

22,  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  during  the  past  week  on  the  working  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Madras  Railway.  Seventeen  additional  engines  and  one  hundred 
waggons  have  during  August  been  borrowed  from  other  lines  and  sent  to  Madras ;  one 
hundred  more  wagfi:ons  will  shortly  arrive  from  the  Baroda  line.  The  Madras  Railway 
is  receiving  from  England  six  to  eight  new  powerful  engines  per  month ;  200  metre 
gauge  waggons  are  on  their  way  (some  have  actually  arrived)  from  State  lines  for  work 
on  the  South  Indian  Railway.  Vhe  double  line  from  Madras  to  Arconum  has  been 
opened  for  traffic.  The  despatches  of  grain  from  the  Madras  Terminus  are  reaching 
1,800  tons  a  day,  while  the  despatches  inland  from  Negapatam  and  Beypore  are  keeping 
up  to  the  mark.  1  anticipate  that  the  several  Madras  railways  will,  if  grain  be  consigned 
in  sufficient  quantities,  despatch  inland  the  fuir quantity  required  daily,  namely : — 

Tons. 

From  Madras  Terminus  by  the  Madras  Railway  -            -            -  1,800 

„     Beypore      --.----  400 

„     Raichore     --.-...  900 

By  the  South  Indian  Railway       .            -            .            .            .  800 

,,      canal  and  road  from  Madras          •            -            •            -  6OO 


Total   -  .  .    4,500 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  of  India  have  for  the  present  ^refrained 
from  compelling  other  guaranteed  lines,  by  forced  Government  requisition,  to  lend  more 
rolling  stock  than  they  can  willingly  spare  to  the  Madras  Railway ;  and  we  are  the  more 
anxious  not  to  make  requisitions,  if  it  can  possibly  be  helped,  because  the  other  railways 
have  loyally  obeyed  our  request  for  loans  of  rolling  stock  as  far  as  they  possibly  could ; 
and  because  we  do  not  know  what  urgent  need  may  spring  up  for  grain  transport  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire  whicii  are  threatened  with  scarcity. 

23.  Though  the  Madras  Railways,  by  working  full  power,  can  thus  almost  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  can  continue  to  do  so,  or 
that  they  will  be  prepared  for  new  demands  which  may  arise  if  the  north-east  monsoon 
fails.  Some  of  their  engine  and  waggon  stock  is  very  old,  and  may  become  unserviceable 
before  the  crisis  is  over ;  the  northern  railways  may,  if  diflSculty  comes  in  Upper  India, 
have  to  reclaim  the  engines  they  have  lent.  In  order,  therefore,  to  provide  against 
possible  difficulties  we  have  telegraphed  to  your  Lordship  supporting  the  Madras 
Government  in  their  indent  of  the  17th  August  for  20  more  engines,  6OO  waggons  and 
40  break- vans;  and  we  have  asked  for  20  more  engines  in  addition  to  the  Madras  indent. 
You  have  informed  us  by  telegraph  that  500  of  these  waggons  will  reach  India  within 
ten  weeks  time.  We  hope  that  this  additional  stock,  together  with  30  new  heavy  engines 
now  arriving,  will  enable  the  Madras  Railways  to  meet  all  emergencies.  We  have  asked 
that  the  40  new  engines  should,  for  reasons  explained  in  my  colleague's  railway  letter, 
quoted  in  paragraph  10  of  the  present  letter,  form  part  of  the  State  reserve  of  engines. 

24.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  railways  will  carry  the  required  amount  of  grain, 
if  only  it  is  consigned  by  the  trade.     And  upon  the  question  whether  private  trade  will 
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send  into  the  famine  country  all  the  grain  that  is  required,  the  safety  of  the  people 
depends.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  trade  sends  all  the  country  can  take ;  for  the  dear 
prices  ruling  in  so  many  districts  would  show  that  more  grain  would  be  readily  bought,  if 
sent.  But  this  much  is  certain,  private  trade  is  still  consigning  to  the  famine  country  much 
more  grain  than  the  railways  can  carry  into  the  interior.  In  previous  letters  we  have 
reported  that  more  than  100,000  tons  of  grain  are  awaiting  despatch  at  or  near  the  railway 
stations  in  the  Central  Provinces.  The  Bengal  exportable  surplus,  if  the  crop  now  in 
the  ground  turns  out  well,  will  not  fall  short  of  350,000  tons.  Already  100,000  tons  of 
freight,  chiefly  steamer  freight,  has  been  taken  up  for  despatch  of  grain  from  Calcutta  to 
Madras  ports  during  the  present  month.  The  actual  despatches  of  rice  from  Bengal  to 
Madras  were  53,225  tons,  or  an  average  of  3,800  tons  daily,  during  the  fortnight  ending 
on  the  29th  August.  The  despatches  from  Burmah  to  Madras  were  only  400  tons 
during  the  same  period ;  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  truth  in  the  opinion  generally 
expressed  by  merchants,  that  the  Burmah  rice  ports  have  no  more  grain  to  send  till  next 
crop  comes  to  market  in  December.  From  Saigon  it  was  reported  that  150,000  tons  were 
ready  for  export,  but  that  most  of  this  would  go  to  China,  where  also  there  is  a  large 
famine  demand.  But  a  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  dated 
the  1st  September,  has  told  us  that  the  Siamese  Government  has  prohibited  the  export 
of  rice  from  Bankok  until  the  30th  September,  on  account  of  the  threatened  dearth  in 
those  territories.  At  the  same  time  the  Persian  Government  has  prohibited  grain 
exportation  from  Bushire.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  for  the  present  India  cannot 
expect  food  supplies  from  further  Asia,  but  must  send  the  sui^lus  of  the  north  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  the  south.  For  the  present,  and  so  far  as  we  can  foresee,  any  grain 
imported  by  Government  would  occupy  railway  waggons  to  the  exclusion  of  private 
despatches,  and  would  paralyze  trade  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

25.  On  my  way  to  Madras  I  received  a  report  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the 
prospect  of  the  autumn  crops  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh.  His  account  was, 
m  brief,  that  the  early  (July  and  August)  rains  had  failed  over  large  tracts  of  the  North- 
west Provinces;  that  over  the  Agra,  Meerut,  and  Jhansi  Divisions,  and  over  a  great 
part  of  Rohilkund  and  Oudh,  the  unirrigated  autumn  crops  either  had  not  been  sown,  or 
had  withered,  and  that  the  irrigated  crops  had  been  much  scorched  by  the  hot  dry 
westerly  winds.  The  redeeming  features  of  the  situation  were,  that  the  autumn  crop  in 
the  Allahabad  and  Benares  Divisions,  though  in  jeopardy,  would  still  be  saved  if  rain 
came ;  that  the  food  stocks  in  the  country  were  very  large,  and  that  there  was  still 
ample  time  for  the  rain  to  come  and  secure  good  spring  crops,  which  yield  the  larger  food 
harvests  of  the  year.  It  was  explained  that  Sir  George  Couper  had  given  direction  to 
Commissioners  to  open  relief  works  of  certain  classes  as  soon  as  they  deemed  such  a 
course  necessary.  The  Lieutenant-Governor's  report  will  be  found  in  Enclosure  No.  6,  No.  169. 
together  with  the  orders  passed  by  the  Government  of  India  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  No.  194. 
seen  that,  while  commending  the  North- West  Provinces  Government  for  its  foresight  and 

the  caution  given  against  alarmist  views,  I  have  desired  a  reconsideration  of  the  orders 
permitting  the  commencement  of  petty  relief  works  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
directed  that,  if  relief  employment  is  to  be  a  charge  against  the  general  treasury,  such 
employment  should  be  given  on  ftdly  supervised  large  works  of  permanent  usefulness. 
It  was  mentioned  that  the  Government  of  the  North- West  Provinces  possessed  ready  to 
its  hand  complete  projects  for  several  such  works,  on  which,  if  need  be,  relief  employment 
could  at  once  be  given. 

26.  From  the  Resident  at  Baroda  I  learnt  that  a  serious  failure  of  the  autumn  food 
crop  was  impending,  and  that  prices  were  already  rising  to  famine  rates  (twelve  pounds 
per  rupee).  An  interesting  and  suggestive  letter  was  received  from  Sir  Madhava  Rao, 
the  Baroda  Minister,  on  the  same  subject.  The  Minister's  recommendations  were,  in 
effect,  that  relief  works  should  be  opened  simultaneously,  and  a  uniform  famine  policy 
adopted  all  over  the  Baroda  country,  over  British  Guzerat,  and  over  the  ELattywar 
Ghiefships.  It  was  urged  that  trade  in  grain  should  be  everywhere  exempted  from 
transit  dues,  and  that  nowhere  should  grain  exports  be  prohibited.  The  Minister  went 
further,  and  recommended  that  Government  should  purchase  and  import  grain  froni 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  my  Secretary's  reply  the  Resident  was  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  orders  sent  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  to  the  oflScers  of  British  Guzerat, 
directing  that  projects  for  well-considered  public  works  should  be  at  once  prepared,  but 
forbidding  the  opening  of  relief  works  so  long  as  the  people  could  support  themselves. 
The  Resident  was  reminded  that  the  ryots  of  Guzerat  were  exceptionally  prosperous ; 
that  last  season  they  had  excellent  harvests  and  high  prices,  and  he  was  cautioned 
acrainst  opening  petty  relief  works  or  beginning  gratuitous  relief  at  all  for  the  present. 
'fhe  attention  of  political  officers  attached  to  the  neighbouring  States  was  called  to  the 
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desirability  of  all  the  Chiefs  adopting  the  British  principle  of  admitting  free  passage  of 
grain  from,  as  well  as  to,  tracts  threatened  wth  scarcity.  At  the  same  time  the  Minister 
was  thanked  for  his  suggestions  ;  he  was  told  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  make  known  the  state  of  prices  in  Southern  India  throughout  adjoining 
provinces  and  countries;  and  it  was  explained  that  the  Government  would  not  engage 
in  the  business  of  importing  grain.  The  advice  given  to  Native  Chiefs  regarding  free 
trade  in  grain  has  already  borne  some  fruit ;  tor  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Daly 
telegraphs  from  Indore  that  his  Highness  Maharaja  Holka  has  agreed  to  withdraw  the 

?rohibition  against  grain  exports  from  his  territory,  and  that  at  least  one  other  Chief  of 
Jentral  India  has  followed  the  Maharaja's  example. 

27.  I  propose  to  start  to-night  for  Bangalore,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  Chief 
Commissioner  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mysore,  the  actual  condition  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  future  prospects  of  that  State,  are  subjects  of  very  grave  anxiety  to  me.  Since  the 
date  of  the  last  weekly  telegram  the  prospects  have  not  improved  ;  and  day  by  day  the 
burden  of  the  telegrams  has  been  that  no  rain  has  fallen.  Last  evening,  however, 
brought  better  news,  good  rain  being  reported  to  have  fallen  on  the  2nd  instant.  Prices 
of  food-grains  show  no  material  alteration.  The  last  report  received  from  Mysore  shows 
the  number  on  relief  works  slightly  diminished,  and  the  number  on  gratuitous  relief 
considerably  increased.  The  following  are  the  totals :  on  relief  works  49,000  persons, 
on  gratuitous  relief  213,000.  These  figures,  no  less  than  the  reports  previously  received, 
indicate  very  clearly  that  the  famine  organization  in  Mysore  is  unable  efficiently  to  cope 
with  the  distress ;  and  the  radical  error  of  the  system  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that,  out  of  a  total  of  264,000  persons  receiving  relief  less  than  23,000  are  on  works 
professionally  supervised.  The  latest  Mysore  weekly  report  forms  Enclosure  No.  7  to 
this  despatch. 

28.  As  a  first  step  towards  introducing  improved  organization,  I  have  deputed  two 
selected  officers  from  the  North- West  Provinces — Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of 
Meerut,  and  Major  Scott  Moncrieff,  R.E.,  to  assist  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  I 
have  also  deputed  five  military  officers  to  assist  in  controlling  relief  operations.  A 
detailed  scheme  for  providing  public  works,  and  for  reorganizing  gratuitous  relief,  will 
be  framed  after  discussion  with  the  local  administrative  officers  at  Bangalore. 

29.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore  has  made  an  application  to  the  Government 
of  India  for  a  loan  of  50  lakhs  to  meet  the  famine  expenaiture.  The  expenses  of  the 
famine  have  hitherto  been  defrayed  by  the  proceeds  of  the  invested  funds,  amounting  to 
46,16,000  rupees.  This  source  of  supply  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  the  current 
month,  and  the  budget  shows  no  balance  to  fall  back  upon.  The  Government  of  India 
have  agreed  to  grant  the  loan,  as,  otherwise,  the  Mysore  State  would  be  compelled 
to  borrow  in  the  open  market,  a  policy  which  the  Govenunent  is  not  prepared  to  accf^pt 
in  the  case  of  any  Native  State ;  and  the  loan  will  be  granted  o;x  terms  to  be  fixe4 
hereafter,  in  the  following  instalments  : — 

In  October-  -  -  -  -     20  lakhs. 

„  November  -  -  -  -     15     „. 

„  December  -  -  -  -     10     »» 

.  „  January  or  February       -  -  -       5      „ 

30.  Until  the  beginning  of  September,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  some  of  the  Central 
India  States,  especially  Gwalior  and  the  Bundelkund  country,  was  getting  worse  and 
worse.  Already  there  was  a  demand  for  relief  labour  in  Gwalior;  emigration  was 
beginning,  and  strings  of  emigrants  were  passing  down  the  Indore  road,  some  hundreds 
of  whom  received  a  meal  at  Goona.  To  relieve  this  pressure,  relief  employment  has 
been  opened  on  the  further  section  of  the  Agra  and  Gwalior  railway.  Sir  Henry  Daly, 
the  Resident  at  Indore,  telegraphed  on  the  29th  August  that  the  commencement  of 
work  on  the  railway  had  temporarily  checked  the  emigration.  Work  on  the  Pahlunpore 
railway,  recently  sanctioned  by  your  Lordship,  was  also  arranged,  as  a  relief  measure 
to  relieve  the  pressure  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  ;  which  pressure  is,  according  to  latest 
telegrams,  now  much  enlightened  by  the  favourable  rainfall  of  the  past  week. 

31.  The  season  telegram  despatched  to-day  to  your  Lordship  is  as  follows : — 
Madras. — One  to  l|^ inches  rain.     Bellary,  Kumool,  Cuddapah,  much  benefit;  good 

rain  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  Kistna ;  thunderstorm  at  Madras ;  one  inch  rain  at  Madras 
on  4th.  Only  half  an  inch  elsewhere,  save  where  occasional  heavy  showers,  crof)s 
improved  by  rain,  except  in  South  Arcot,  Coimbatore,  Salem,  Madura ;  prices  dearer ; 
901,227  on  works,  1,430,885  on  gratuitous ;  grain  importations  large,  railway  transport 
improving. 

Bombay. — Showers  throughout  week  everywhere ;  four  inches  rain  all  over  Guzerat ; 
ccmtinuous  heavy  rain  all  Konkan  districts ;  good   rain  throughout  Khandesh,  Nasik^ 
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Sattara,  Belgaum,  and  greater  part  Poona,  Sholapore.  Partial  rain,  Dharwar,  Kaladgi. 
Prospects  much  improved.  Prices  not  yet  cheaper.  Numbers  on  works  278,731,  on 
gratuitous  125,960. 

Mysore. — ^Bad  week,  occasional  light  showers ;  good  rain  Bangalore,  night,  second 
September  gauging  1^  inches ;  dry  crop  prospects  worse  in  all  districts,  gratuitous 
numbers  213,000,  works  number  49,000. 

Ryderahad. — Three  days'  good  rain,  over  four  inches.  Much  benefit.  Good  rain 
Berar. 

Rajputana. — Heavy  rain  Aboo  and  South- West  States.  Good  rain  Jeypore.  Heavy 
showers  Ajmere,  Meywar,  and  East  States.  Lyall  telegraphs  general  prospect  very 
materially  improved.     More  rain  needed  Ulwar,  Meywar. 

Central  India. — Good  rain  Rutlam,  Indore,  and  all  Malwa.  Two  inches  rain  Neemuch, 
Gwalior,  Bundelkund,  too  late  to  save  mudi  autumn  crop  Gwalior.  Still  prospects 
everywhere  improved. 

North"  West. — Moderate  rain  Allahabad,  Benares  Divisions ;  four  inches  Jhansi  Division ; 
half  inch  Agra ;  good  rain  one  day  Meerut  and  Bareilly ;  rest  slight  partial  showers. 
Autumn  crop  lost  many  parts. 

Panjah. — Dry  hot  weather  up  to  second,  then  heavy  universal  rain  over  province.> 
gauging  9i  inches  at  Loodhiana,  too  late  to  save  autumn  crop  in  parts.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  telegraphs  prospects  immensely  improved,  spring  crop  sowings  secured  over 
the  important  grain-producmg  districts. 

Bengal^  Central  Provinces,  Burmah,  Assam. — Seasonable  weather,  good  prospects. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  address  to  your  Lordship  so  satisfactory 
a  telegram.  But  I  cannot  forget  that,  although  our  prospects  are  almost  everywhere 
so  much  better  than  they  were  when  I  left  Simla,  yet  everything  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency depends  mainly  on  the  October  rain*  (north-east  monsoon).  The  condition  of 
Mysore  is  still  a  matter  for  much  anxiety ;  and  our  hope  for  the  future  csm  only  be 
fulfilled  by  a  continuance  of  the  present  favourable  change  in  the  weather. 

.  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        LYTTON. 


No.  216. 

No.  34  of  1877. 

From  the  Governor- General  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Madras,  September  5,  1877. 

In  my  letter,  No.  33,  of  to-day's  date,  I  have  laid  before  your  Lordship  some  account 
of  the  journey  I  have  undertaken  to  Madras  accompanied  by  my  colleague,  Sir  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  together  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  latest  changes  in  agricultural  prospects 
ova-  the  several  provinces  of  the  Indian  Empire.  In  the  present  letter  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  description  of  the  arrangements  concluded,  after  personal  conference  with  the 
Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  systematizing  the  policy  and  strengthening  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  relief  throughout  the  famine-stricken  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

2.  My  Minute  dated  the  12th  August  submitted  to  your  Lordship  with  our  letter  of     No.  131. 
the  20th  August,  contained  a  review  of  the  situation  which  the  Government  of  India  had 

been  dealing  with  up  to  the  date  at  which  that  Minute  was  written,  and  of  the  famine 
policy  pursued  by  us  in  reference  thereto  ;  with  a  general  indication  of  those  changes  in 
the  relief  operations  of  the  Madras  Government  which  appeared  to  myself  and  ray 
colleagues  urgently  needed  by  the  protracted  duration  and  increasing  pressure  of  the 
famine  in  this  part  of  Southern  India. 

3.  The  general  rules  of  fanpine  policy  set  forth  in  my  above-mentioned  Minute  are  in 
complete  conformity  with  the  views  previously  expressed  in  the  instructions  to  Sir 
Richard  Temple  of  the  l6tt  January  last,  which  were  approved  by  your  Lordship. 
Abstention  from  interference  with  private  trade  and  from  Government  operations  in  the 
grfcin  market ;  employment  of  the  destitute  upon  useful  well-«uj)ervised  pubHc  works ; 
careful  supervision  of  gratuitous  relief,  and  the  restriction  of  it  by  applying  needful 
teots  to  recipients,  are  principles  which  have  been  steadily  inculcated  by  the  Govem- 
umA  of  India  as  opportunity  arose  since  January  last.  But,  altliough  from  the  facts  and 
liguws  laid  before  u^  ,by  the  Madras  Government,  it  appeared  to  us  that  its  conduct  of 
Udief  operatio^i^  wa^  not  in  complete  accordance  with  the  principles  thus  laid  down  by  the 
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Government  of  India,  we  had  nevertheless  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  partial 
disregard  of  those  principles  would  be  on  the  whole  less  mischievous  in  its  ultimate 
effects  than  the  friction,  irritation,  and  general  paralysis  of  effort  likely  to  arise  from 
authoritative  interference  with  the  action  of  the  Local  Government.  From  such  inter- 
ference therefore,  in  reference  to  all  matters  not  of  paramount  importance,  we  purposely 
abstained  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so ;  that  is  to  say,  until  the  failure  of  the 
summer  rains  of  1877  had  made  it  clear  that  famine  relief  and  famine  expenditure  on 
a  large  scale  must  continue  in  the  Madras  Presidency  till  December  or  January  next. 

4.  The  Madras  famine  then  assumed  dimensions  which  placed  it  altogether  outside 
the  category  of  local  calamities.  It  had  become  one  of  the  most  serious  imperial  disasters 
which  the  Supreme  Government  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  deal  with.  Under  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  Government  of  India  there  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  divided 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  any  great  catastrophe  of  this  kind.  For  while  a  large 
executive  responsibility  is  advantageously  exercised  by  the  Local  Governments,  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India  remains  inalienable.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  this  financial  responsibility  involves  the  severest  and  most  minute  scrutiny 
of  all  expenditure.  But  in  exceptional  circumstances  such  as  those  created  by  the 
pressure  of  a  great  famine,  that  scrutiny  cannot  be  enforced  without  extreme  incon- 
venience. Owing  to  the  delay  caused  by  the  requisite  investigation  of  details,  and 
protracted  correspondence  between  the  Supreme  and  Local  Governments  irremediable 
disasters  might  occur  before  the  measures  necessary  for  preventing  them  could  be 
sanctioned  and  undertaken.  Thus  on  occasions  like  the  present  we  find  ourselves  placed 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  a  Government  which  is  practically  obliged  to  relax  the 
exercise  of  its  financial  control  in  proportionate  the  increasing  gravity  of  its  financial 
liabilities.  Such  relaxation  of  control,  however,  is  only  justifiable  so  long  as  the  limits 
of  expenditure  can  be  foreseen.  When  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  when  uncontrolled 
expenditure  threatens  serious  and  imminent  peril  to  the  finances  of  the  Empire,  then  the 
Government  of  the  Empire  cannot  suspend  or  transfer  to  any  other  authority  that 
financial  supervision  which  constitutes  its  most  essential  function  without  repudiating  the 
paramount  duty  of  an  Imperial  Government.  How  to  reconcile  due  guarantees  for  the 
discharge  of  the  financial  responsibility  devolving  exclusively  upon  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment with  adequate  provision  for  the  freedom  and  celerity  of  action  so  greatly  needed 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Local  Government  in  coping  with  the  present  grievous 
calamity  is  a  problem  which  pressed  for  early  solution,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  may 
have  been  adequately  solved  by  the  arrangements  now  concluded  with  tne  valuable  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Governor  of  Madras. 

5.  The  object  to  be  attained  was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
for  the  Government  of  India  that  consideration  of  its  views  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  Madras,  which  is  strictly  demanded  by  the  impossibility  of  transferring  to  the  latter 
any  portion  of  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no 
less  necessary  to  do  this,  in  some  manner  involving  the  minimum  of  friction  and  delay, 
and  calculated  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  executive  action  of  the  Local 
Administration. 

6.  Great  rapidity  of  reference  would  doubtless  have  been  secured,  and  much  time 
saved  in  the  conduct  of  official  correspondence  between  the  two  Governments,  by 
temporarily  transferring  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government  to  this  Presidency.  But 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  to  myself  such  a  measure  seemed  open  to  many  and 
grave  objections  which  heavily  counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  it  in  that  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  to  me,  after  much  anxious  consideration,  that  if  some 
means  could  be  devised  of  placing  at  the  command  of  the  Local  Government  all  the 
higher  consultative  and  executive  ability  and  experience  which,  owing  to  its  unrestricted 
field  of  selection  and  authority,  are  in  ordinary  times  commanded  only  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  then  the  Government  of  India  would  be  justified  in  reducing  to  a 
minimum  all  checks  upon  the  action  of  the  Local  Government ;  because  its  own  respon- 
sibility in  reference  to  such  action  would  under  these  conditions  i)e  sufficiently  represented 
and  practically  secured  by  the  selection  of  subordinate  agents. 

7.  For  the  adoption  of  this  latter  alternative,  which  commended  itself  no  less  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  than  to  my  own,  I  placed  myself  in  personal 
communication  with  his  Grace.  The  Duke  informed  me  that  he  would  gladly  receive 
in  pursuance  of  our  common  object  the  assistance  of  Major-General  Kennedy,  who  had 
accompanied  me  from  Poena,  and  whose  services  Sir  Richard  Temple  was  kind  enough 
to  place  temporarily  at  my  disposal.  Major-General  Kennedy,  who  is  favourably  known 
to  your  Lordship  and  to  the  Government  of  India  as  Public  Works  Secretary  to  the 
Bombay  Government,  has  under  two  successive  Governors  successfully  directed  all 
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famine  relief  operations  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  I  considered  that  Major-General 
Kennedy's  advice  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  that  were  his 
services  accepted  by  the  Government  of  Madras  he  would  be  most  valuable  in  helping 
to  organise  and  carry  out  the  diflScult  but  necessary  operation  of  transferrinc;  to  large 
and  permanently  useful  works  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the  2^  millions  who 
were  being  supported  by  the  State  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  of  whom  barely  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  were  doing  useful  work.  The  Government  of  India  is  under  great 
obligations  to  Sir  Richard  Temple  for  thus  sparing  the  services  of  his  chief  famine  oflBcer, 
and  a  copy  of  a  commimication  conveying  to  his  Excellency  the  expression  of  our  thanks 
for  this  loyal  service  forms  Enclosure  No.  1  to  my  present  letter.  No.  208. 

8.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  I  met  the  Governor  of  Madras  by  appointment  at 
Bellary.  Before  meeting  his  Grace  I  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  Minute  of  the  12th 
August,  and  had  confidentially  communicated  to  him  my  views  as  to  the  necessity  for 
certain  chants  in  the  relief  management  which  could  only  be  effected  by  improved 
unity  and  duectness  of  control.  In  that  opinion  his  Grace  fully  concurred,  and  our 
interview  at  Bellary  left  no  essential  difference  between  us  as  to  either  principles  or 
measures.  On  the  following  day  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  returned  to  Madras,  where 
he  had  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Council,  and  where  I  rejoined  him  on  the  27th, 

9.  The  day  after  uij  arrival  at  Madras  I  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Governor,  at 
which  my  colleague  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Major-General  Kennedy,  and  some  of  my 
secretaries  were  present.  We  considered,  proposal  by  proposal  and  clause  by  clause,  a 
memorandum  with  which  I  had  furnished  the  Duke,  on  the  principles  and  measures 
commended  to  his  adoption  by  the  Government  of  India.  These  measures  included 
only  one  important  change  of  system  which  the  Governor  of  Madras  was  im willing 
to  accept,  VIZ.,  that  the  famine  districts  should  be  divided  into  two  or  more  commis- 
sionerships,  each  under  a  Commissioner  acting  as  chief  executive  oflBcer  in  his  division. 
The  Governor  of  Madras  held  that  it  was  unwise  to  take  his  best  Collectors  from  their 
districts  to  be  Commissioners;  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  functionaries  with  such 
extensive  charges  as  those  assigned  to  the  Madras  Collectors  would  work  well  under 
Conunissioners,  and  that  what  was  required  in  the  way  of  inspection  and  enforcement 
of  Government  orders  could  be  done  by  deputing  members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
from  time  to  time  to  visit  particular  districts,  without  assigning  to  them  any  definite 
territorial  charge.  On  that  point  my  own  opinion  and  that  of  my  colleague  Sir 
Alexander  Arbuthnot  is  unchanged ;  but  we  did  not  deem  the  point  essential,  and  have 
not  pressed  it. 

10.  With  this  single  exception,  complete  concurrence  of  opinion  and  purpose  was 
happily  established  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of  Madras, 
whose  final  conclusions  were  expressed  in  their  Secretary's  letter  No.  2,232,  dated  the  3 1st 
August.     The  letter,  together  with  the  orders  passed  thereon  by  the  Government  of  India, 

will  be  found  in  the  "  Gazette  of  India  Extraordinary,"  published  on  the  3rd  September,   Noi.  201-3. 
which  forms  Enclosure  No.  2  to  this  letter.     The  principles  of  famine  policy  thereby 
affirmed  are : — 

I.  Grain  Supply. — That  the  Madras  Government  should  abstain  from  importing  grain 

on  its  own  account,  and  from  any  measure  which  might  interfere  with  the 

activity  of  private  trade. 

11.  Public  Works. — A  large  scheme  of  useful  public  works  under  professional  super- 

vision should  be  the  backbone  of  the  relief  system ;  all  other  forms  of  relief 
being  subsidiary  to  the  main  scheme,  and  all  relief  works  of  any  magnitude 
being  directed  and  controlled  by  agency  belonging  to  the  Public  WoAs  De- 
partment. Large  works  imder  professional  agency  should  not  be  limited  to 
works  which  are  deemed  directly  remunerative,  nor  even  to  works  which  may 
probably  be  finished  during  the  continuance  of  the  famine.  The  Governments 
of  India  and  Madras  will  be  prepared  to  accept  a  proportion  of  unremunerative 
and  unfinished  public  works  at  tne  end  of  the  famine. 
III.  Gratuitous  Relief. — All  gratuitous  relief  should  be  as  far  as  possible  temporary, 
and  subsidiary  to  the  main  object  of  getting  the  distressed  people  on  to  the 
works  or  back  to  their  ordinary  occupations.  It  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
relief  camps  in  order  to,  receive  and  support  the  starving,  the  helpless  wanderers, 
and  infirm  persons,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  into  condition  to  labour. 
But  the  ultimate  object  of  these  relief  camps  as  receiving  places  only  for  people 
hereafter  to  be  drafted  to  works  should  ever  be  kept  in  view.  Village  relief, 
other  than  casual  relief  to  famine-stricken  travellers,  should  be  confined  to 
resident  villagers  who  are  house-ridden,  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  or  incapable  of 
labour. 
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IL  To  carry  out  this  policy  the  hitherto  existing  system  of  administration  in  Madras 
was  indisputably  too  cumbrous.  Under  that  system  the  Collectors  reported  on  most 
famine  subjects  to  the  Board  of  Revenue ;  the  Board,  and  in  some  instances  the  local 
officers,  reported  to  one  or  other  of  four  different  branches  of  the  Secretariat;  the 
references  so  received  ftom  the  Board  or  the  local  officers  were  then  minuted  upon  by 
the  two  members  of  Council ;  and  not  till  they  had  thus  at  last  reached  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  could  they  receive  the  orders  of  his  Excellency  in  Council.  It  seemed  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  in  this  view  the  Government  of  Madras  entirely  concurred, 
that  imder  such  a  system  the  administrative  chain  was  too  long,  that  control  was  weak, 
and  that  uniformity  and  promptitude  of  action  was  hopelessly  unattainable.  In  presence 
therefore  of  the  increased  and  increasing  difficulties  which  the  action  of  the  Madras 
Government,  thus  retarded  and  dispersed,  had  been  unable  to  coimteract,  it  was  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate  the  direction  and  simplify  the  process  of  its  famine 
business  by  placing  it  within  the  immediate  control  of  a  Famine  Dictator,  who,  acting 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Government  of  India,  should  be  solely  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  department. 

12.  By  none  but  the  head  of  the  Local  Government  could  such  a  task  be  properly 
assumed  or  adequately  discharged.  It  was  therefore  decided,  that  by  rules  passed  under 
the  India  Council's  Act,  the  Governor  of  Madras  should  take  the  famine  business  into 
his  own  hands,  as  was  done  by  Lord  Northbrook  during  the  famine  of  1874  in  Bengal ; 
that  Collectors  and  executive  officers  should  correspond  with  the  Government  on  famine 
matters  direct,  and  not  through  the  Revenue  Board  as  heretofore ;  and  that  Major- 
General  Kennedy,  acting  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Government  of  India,  should 
be  appointed  personal  assistant  to  the  Governor  in  all  famine  affairs.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  (to  which  great  importance  is  attached  by  his  Grace  the  Governor  and  by 
myself)  is  to  associate  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  with  tiiat  of  the  Local  Government 
without  abrogating  the  responsibility  of  the  former  or  hindering  the  action  of  the 
latter. 

13.  These  measures,  as  settled  between  the  Governor  and  myself,  have  been  loyally 
accepted  by  the  other  members  of  the  Madras  Government.  I  do  not  expect  from  them, 
either  now  or  hereafter,  a  complete  recovery  of  the  whole  ground  already  ravaged  by  the 
OTOwth  of  famine ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  they  will  greatly  facilitate  remedial  operations 
and  restrain  the  projgress  of  positive  pauperism.     The  Government  pf  India  has  given  to 

the  Government  of  Madras  the  services  of  one  of  the 
*  On   our   journey  an    urgent    very  best  famine  officers  in  India;  and  we  have  arranged 
demand  reached  me  by  telegraph    fo^  ^j^^  immediate  despatch  of  all  the  engineering,  exe- 
fer  100  additional  medical  subor-  ,.  ,  j«     i*    ^  •  .  •     j    t^      ^i     ^-J-        i 

dinaies  for  Madras.  Bengal  had  cutive,  and  medical*  assistance  required  by  the  Local 
alreatly  lent  88  such  officials.  At  Administration.  The  Supreme  Government,  relieved 
the  present  time  of  writing  over  62  from  all  necessity  for  detailed  supervision  or  vexatious 
out  of  the  additional  100  imve  been  interference,  will  spare  no  eflPort  to  assist  the  free  and 
an-ftuged  for,  and   some  20    have  .       '  S  /»  ^i        Tk>r  j  ^  ,     . 

actually  arrived  in  the  Madras  ^aorc  Vigorous  action  of  the  Madras  Government,  m 
Presidency.  following    out  the  broad  lines   of.  famine  policy  now 

accepted!  The  Governor  of  Madras  becomes  virtually 
a  dictator  in  famine  affairs,  so  far  as  the  constitution  permits  such  an  arrangement,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  anticipate  great  amelioration  in  the  social  and  financial  conditions 
of  the  Madras  famine  from  his  Grace's  more  direct  control  of  the  operations  which  will 
now  be  commenced. 

14.  The  letter  from  the  Government  of  Madras,  which  will  reach  your  Lordship  by 
the  present  mail,  gives  the  latest  available  information  on  relief  affairs.  It  will  be  seen 
from  it  that  there  are  now  in  this  Presidency  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  persons  in 
receipt  of  gratuitous  relief,  and  on  relief  works ;  most  of  which  works  are  under  no 
adequate  control,  nor  are  they  of  such  a  character  as  to  promise  any  great  permanent 
benefit  to  the  country. 

15.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  arrangements  reported  in  this 
letter  and  its  enclosures  will  meet  with  your  Lordship's  approval,  and  to  record  my 
warmest  acknowledgments  of  the  cordiality  and  ability  with  which  I  have  been  assisted 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  bringing  these  arrangements  to  a  prompt,  and  I  trust  a 
satisfactory,  conclusion. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        LYTTON. 
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No.  217. 

Telegram,  dated  6th  September  1877- 

From  President,  Sirnkj  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Viceroy  approving,  we  wish  public  works  engineers  on  flirlough,  under  rank  of 
superintending,  and  medically  fit,  warned  to  be  ready  to  return  to  India  on  further 
intimation. 


No,  218. 

Telegram,  dated  6th  September  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Yours  2nd  instant.  I*  am  very  glad  to  learn  tlie  satisfactory  arrangements  that  you 
have  made  with  Viceroy.  We  hope  much  from  concentration  of  famine  administration 
in  your  hands.  I  understand  Viceroy  has  urged  on  you  greater  stringency  in  confining 
gratuitous  relief  to  those  imable  to  work.  I  hava  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this 
recommendation,  but,  as  it  impjies  requirement  of  task  work  from  all  who  can  do  any 
work  at  all,  the  greatest  care  in  executing  it  will  be  nex^essary  in  the  case  of  thode  who 
have  been  reduced  to  feebleness  by  long  privation.  Mortality  may  result  if  sufficiency 
of  nourishment  is  made  to  depend  on  work  beyond  their  strength ;  moreover,  amount  of 
nourishment  which  was  sufficient  when  they  were  strong  may  not  be  sufficient  now. 


No.  219. 
Telegram,  dated  6tli  September  1877- 
From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

I  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction  of  judicious  arrangements  concluded  between  you 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I  believe  that  concentoation  of  famine  management  in 
his  hands  will  be  of  greatest  advantage.  The  appointment  of  General  Kennedy,  in 
whom  you  repose  well-grounded  confidence,  will  aiso  be  very  beneficial.  I  approve 
generally  of  your  arrangements,  reserving  any  observation  I  may  have  to  make  on  matters 
of  detail.  Greater  stringency  in  confining  relief  to  those  unable  to  work  is  no  doubt  in 
many  places  necessary,  but  every  precaution  should  be  taken  that  consequent  require- 
ment of  task  work  is  not  allowed  to  press  dangerously  on  those  who  by  privation  have 
become  partially  incapacitated  for  labour.  I  have  telegraphed  in  this  sense  to  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  . 

No.  220. 

Telegram,  dated  7th  September  1877. 
From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

State  locomotives  ordered  for  delivery  here:  in  October,  10;  November,  13; 
December,  44;  January,  27;  February,  19;  March,  7.  These  fill  up  four  largest 
makers,  who  have  in  consequence  shunted  English  orders. 

Additional  20  locomotives  specified  in  yours  5th,  being  novel  type,  cannot  be  made 
quickly.  If  quick  delivery  desirable,  discretion  must  be  left  with  me  in  selection  of  type, 
for  which  drawings  and  patterns  are  ready  to  hand,  for  instance,  Great  India  Peninsular 
type;  new  pattern  locomotives  cannot  be  delivered  under  16  weeks  from  date  of 
completion  of  drawings ;  complete  drawings  of  State  type  not  yet  copied. 

Additional  engines  that  type  cannot  be  delivered  before  2nd  of  January.  On  all 
present  orders  extra  price  is  given  for  quickest  possible  delivery. 


No.  221. 
Telegram,  dated  8th  September  1877- 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 


Yours  7th.     Type  locomotive  left  to  your  discretion.     When  could  20  additional  for 
Madras  be  delivered  ? 
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No.  222. 

Telegram,  dated  Bangalore,  September  8,  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

1  have  arranjjed  with  Arbuthnot  to  take  the  management  of  the  famine  business  of  the 
Government  of  India  into  my  own  hands. 


EncL  in  No.  223. 

No  289 

No.  821  (Famine),  dated  Bangalore,  8th  September  1877- 

From  S.  C.  Baylby,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  to 

the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore. 

I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General,  in  pursuance  of 
the  result  arrived  at  in  this  day's  conference,  to  issue  the  following  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  your  administration  in  famine  affairs. 

2.  His  Excellency  deems  it  unnecessary  to  criticise  the  action  of  the  past;%buthe 
finds  from  recent  returns  that  the  numbers  now  on  gratuitous  relief  are  213,710;  that 
there  are  on  works  managed  departmentally  22,975,  and  on  works  managed  by  civil 
agency  25,644.  It  appears  very  doubtful  if  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  people 
employed  on  departmental  works  can  be  considered  as  **  relief  labourers  '*  in  the 
ordmary  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  works  under  civil  agency  are  petty  works,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  but  little  suitable  to  fainine  operations,  and  to  be  specially 
difficult  of  supervision. 

3.  It  is  also  manifest  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  relief  works,  the  relief  camps 
or  kitchens  (as  they  are  called)  have  become  crowded  to  an  extent  incompatible,  under 
existing  organization,  with  proper  discipline  or  control ;  that  vast  numbers  are  relieved  at 
those  places  who  are  quite  capable  of  working ;  that,  in  some  of  them,  no  nominal 
register  is  kept ;  that  different  scales  of  rations  are  in  force  in  different  kitchens,  render- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  more  economical  standard  a  task  of  unnecessary  difficulty, 
imd  that,  altogether,  there  is  a  serious  want  of  organized  and  systematic  control  over 
them. 

4.  The  principles  on  which  famine  relief  should  be  administered  are  laid  down  with 
sufficient  oistinctness  in  the  Minute  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  dated  the  12th 
August,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  and  Lord  Lytton  gladly  acknowledges 
that  the  orders  issued  by  you  from  time  to  time  have  been  generally  in  accordance  with 
these  principles.  It  is  only  necessary  that  such  orders  should  be  more  iully  developed 
and  acted  on. 

5.  The  Viceroy  desires  that  the  attention  of  your  administration  should  be  specially 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  scheme  of  large  works  of  public  utility  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  population.  The  works  should  be  managed  as  relief  works,  on  the 
task  work  system,  on  relief  wages,  and  under  stringent  tests,  such  as  those  in  force  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  to  these  works  all  persons  capable  of  labour  should  be  drafted 
both  from  relief  camps  and,  hereafter,  from  petty  works  under  civil  agency.  Petty  works 
under  civil  agency  should  also  be  brought  under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Public  Works  Department.  The  above-mentioned  scheme  must  be  the  backbone  of 
the  relief  system,  all  other  foitns  of  relief  being  subsidiary  to  it.  The  entire  energy  and 
strength  of  your  Public  Works  Department,  unhampered  by  the  rules  and  restrictions 
which  ordinarily  regulate  its  employment  of  labour  and  expenditure  of  money,  must  be 
devoted  to  the  object  thus  defined.  This  must  be  done  at  the  expense,  if  necessary,  of 
other  works,  which  may  have  been  sanctioned  in  the  annual  budget,  but  which  may  not 
be  suitable  for  relief  works.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  such  works  should  be 
remunerative,  nor  even  that  they  should  be  such  as  can  be  finished  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  famine ;  but  preference  should,  of  course,  be  given  where  possible  to 
works  coming  under  these  two  categories. 

6.  The  Viceroy  is  not  unaware  that,  in  carrying  out  this  duty,  alien  as  it  is  to  the 
every-day  work  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  much  disturbance  of  the  machinery 
must  take  place,  involving  some  deterioration  in  the  discipline  of  the  regular  coolies  on 
the  establishment,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  departmental  staff,  of  which  Colonel  Sankey 
is  now  justly  proud.  But  in  times  of  famine,  as  in  war,  all  ordinary  administration  must 
give  way  to  the  one  main  object  of  the  campaign  ;  and  the  Viceroy  cannot  permit  the 
convenience  or  even  the  efficiency  (for  ordinary  purposes)  of  any  single  department  to 
become  an  obstruction  to  what  he  deems  the  essence  of  a  sound  system  of  rehef. 
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7.  His  Excellency  regretted  to  find  at  the  conference  that  Colonel  Sankey,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India,  whibh  the 
Vicercqr  had  personally  given  to  him,  still  failed  to  grasp  this  principle.  Colonel  Sankey 
was  apparently  not  prepared  to  close  any  of  his  ordinary  works  or  convert  them  into 
relief  works,  nor  was  he  willing  to  divert  any  of  his  ordinary  departmental  staff  from 
these  works  to  the  duty  of  controlling  rielief  works.  The  scheme  of  works,  moreover, 
submitted  to  the  Viceroy,  was  insufficient  in  itself  to  receive  the  numbers  which  ought, 
as  shown  by  your  retiirns,  to  be  drafted  on  to  them,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  was 
mainly  made  up  of  petty  works  ill  adapted  to  the  concentration  of  control,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  discipline  essential  to  the  due  execution  of  relief  works. 

8.  Lord  Lytton,  therefore,  in  order  to  obviate  any  failure  of  the  policy  hereby  entrusted 
to  your  execution,  desires  you  to  forego  vour  budget  scheme  of  public  works  during  the 
present  crisis.  Those  of  the  sanctioned  works,  which  are  adapted  for  rehef  purposes, 
should  be  carried  on  as  relief  works,  and  those  that  are  not  so  adapted  must  be  dosed, 
liie  departmental  establishment  employed  thereon  being  transferred  to  relief  works 
properly  so  called.  His  E:5:cellency  looks  Mrith  confidence  to  your  co-operation  hi  carry- 
mg  out  these  instructions,  which  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  are  not  out  of  harmony 
with  your  own  views. 

9-  All  gratuitous  relief  should  be  as  far  as  possible  understood  to  be  a  temporary  con- 
cession, subsidiary  to  the  main  object  of  getting  people  when  in  condition  to  labour  onto 
the  relief  works  or  back  to  their  ordinary  avocations.  At  relief  kitchens,  i.e.j  unenclosed 
feeding  places,  it  is  certain  that  neither  can  proper  tests  be  applied  nor  can  efficient 
discipline  be  maintained.  It  should  be  an  object,  therefore,  to  confine  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  food  to  properly  enclosed  relief  camps  where  the  people  may  be  kept 
under  strict  discipline  and  properly  registered,  and  set  to  such  light  labour  as  they  may 
be  able  to  do.  The  efficient  organization  of  these  camps  should  receive  early  attention. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  them  for  some  time  to  receive  and  support  the  starving 
helpless  wanderers  and  infirm  persons,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  into  condition  to 
labour.  But  the  ultimate  object  of  these  camps,  as  receiving  places  only  for  people 
hereafter  to  be  drafted  to  works  or  to  their  ordinary  occupations^  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view. 

It  is  essential  that  all  relief  camps,  whether  in  Bangalore  or  elsewhere,  which  are  kept 
up  by  Government  money,  should  be  placed  under  Government  organization,  so  that  one 
system  of  control  and  one  scale  of  rations  may  be  applied  to  all.  The  responsibility 
of  Government  in  this  matter  cannot  with  propriety  be  delegated  to  an  irresponsible 
committee. 

The  Viceroy  learns  that  the  people  in  relief  kitdiens  have  through  long  idleness  become 
so  demoralized  that  there  will  oe  much  difficulty  in  keeping  them  on  works.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  your  civil  subordinates  to  give  the  assistance  of  the  police  (taking  on  if 
necessary  extra  men)  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  camps  attached  to  the  works.  It  will 
also  be  the  duty  of  those  in  charge  to  prevent  aimless  and  uncertain  wandering,  and  to 
see  that  people  do  not  leave  the  works  without  some  security  for  their  being  able  to 
support  themselves  in  other  ways. 

10.  Village  relief  is  not  given  in  Mysore.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  give  village 
relief  at  all,  it  should  be  confined  to  resident  villagers  who  are  houseridden  or  other- 
wise unfitted  for  or  incapable  of'  labour,  and  should  on  no  account  be  given  in  the  shape 
of  cash. 

11.  In  order  to  assist  you  in  the  arduous  task  of  introducing  these  changes^  and  of 
supervising  the  famine  administration  of  Mysore  generally,  the  Government  of  India 
have  been  pleased  to  place  at  your  disposal  as  Famine  Commissioner,  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott, 
C.S.,  with  Mr.  Wingate,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  as  your  Additional  Secretary  in 
the  Famine  Department. 

12.  The  Famine  Commissioner  will  assist  you  in  directing  all  famine  operations  in  the 
provinces  of  Mvsore  and  Coorg,  and,  subject  to  your  approval  on  matters  of  importance 
or  principle,  will  issue  orders  on  your  belmlf  through  the  Commissioners  or  through  the 
ormnary  official  channel  under  the  signature  of  the  Famine  Secretary.  He  should  have 
autliority  when  travelling  in  the  interior  to  give  instructions  in  your  name  to  the  local 
officers^  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  and  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, such  instructions  being  of  course  reported  to  you,  and  being  likewise  com- 
municated to  the  Commissioners  of  Divisions.  The  Famine  Commissioner  should,  more- 
over, have  an  opportunity  of  laying  his  views  before  you  on  all  correspondence  connected 
with  famine  matters  that  may  come  up  to  you  for  orders. 

13.  The  Government  of  India  have  already  caused  to  be  placed  at  your  disposal  the 
services  of  five  military  officers  to  assist  in  supervising  relief  organization^  and  in  addition 
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to  this  tjie  Gov^rnmQnt  \yiU  wde^vour  to  procure  sucl?i|a8sib^au(p?  in.the  Djepartipent  of 
Public  iyS^orks  as  may  be  uec^firy,  and  will  also  obtain  the  sprvices.of  a§  many  medical 
officera  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  tjtieideficiencieacrfyour  stftff  in  this  resped;. 


End.  in  "i       .:       No.  224^      ■■,•■•      .-•...-•*.*  ^^^  •,    . 

^''-  ^^^''  •     No.  822  (Famine),  dated  Bangalore,  8th  September  1877.     ' 

From  S.  C.  pA^YLEY,  Esq.j  C.S^Il,  Additional  Secretary  tq  the  GoVer»ment  pf  India,  to 

tte  Chief  Cohmissiqneb  of  Mysore.  ,  , 

In  paragra|di  9  of  my  lettet  No.  821  <rf,this  day's  date  I  conveyed  to  you  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- Gr^ieral  that  4ill  relief  camps,  whether 
in  Bangalore  or  elsewhere  which  are  su{q:i<>rted  from  Government  funds,  should  be  placed 
raider  the  responsible  organization  of  Grwernment^flSicers. 

2.  I  am  to  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  you  to  convey  to  the.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Relief  Committee  at  Bangalore  the  sinoei^e  thanks,  of  his  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  for  the  gratuitous  supervision  they  have  hitherto  bestowed,  oa  som6  of  these 
camps.  More  especially  does  Lord  Lytton  desire  to  acknowledge  publicly  his  obliga^ 
tions  to  Mr.  J..  D.  Gordon,  C.S.L^  the  President  of  the  Combiittee,  \vho  etier  since 
January  last  has,  with  unwearied,  self-devotion,  and  not  without  injury  to  his  health, 
given  up  his  scanty  leisure  to  the  difficult  and  depressing  task  of  controlling  these  camps, 
and  has  continued  the  work  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  difficulties,  caused  by  the  ever 
increasing  numbers  of  applicants,  and  the  deepening  severity  of  their  destitution. 


No.  225. 

4      Telegram,  dated  Bangalore,  9tli  September  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Yours  of  6tb.  With  reference  to  latter  portion  I  may  say  that  system  now  established 
at  Madras  provides  that  only  tbose  capable  of  labour  are  sent  to  relief  wqrks  ;  those  who 
are  weakly  are  kept  apart  and  specially  treated,  others  are  tasked  at  first  lightly  until 
perfectly  fitted  for  full  work.  Bombay  people  thus  treated ;  expedience  shows  they 
improve  more  rapidly  than  those  left  idle  and  demoralized  iii  relief'  camps.  Every 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  important  consideration  enjoined  by  you. 


End.  in  No.  226. 

^''-  ^^'  No.  5,788.— GenL  154,  dated  Bangalore,  10th  September  1877. 

♦No.  223.  Order. — Ordered  that  copies  of  the  above  letter*  be  communicated  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Divisions,  Deputy  Commissioners  of.  Districts,  the  Deputy  Surgeon  General,  Indian 
Medical  Department,  and  -all  executive  officers  engaged  in  fiamine  relief  operations. 

2.  The  Minute  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  dated  the  12th  August  last,  referred  to 
in  paragraph  4  of  Mr.  Bayky's  Despatch,  will  be  published  in  the  supplement  of  the 
Mysore  Gazette,  and  the  attention  of  the  exectitivei  officers  of  the  Administration  is 
directed  to  the  principles  therein  laid  down. 

3.  The  object  which  the  i  Government  iof  Incfia  hate  in  view  in  their  present  instruc- 
tions is,  it  will  be  observed,  to  withdraw-  from  the  Government  kitchens  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  those  who  are  now  in  the  receipt  of  charitable  relief,  and  to  employ 
them  on  large  public  works  of  permanent  usefulness,  under  professional  supervision.  .. 

4.  The  duties  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott,  who  has  been  appointed  as  Famiqe  Comimissionef 
in  this  provmce,  are  stated  in  paragraph  12,  of  Mr.  Bayly's  despatch  under  ieitsrence,  end 
it  is  necessary  only  on  this  point  for  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  direct  that  all  written,  or 
in  minor  matters  of  detail,  verbal  instructions  whicli  may  be  given  by  that  ^officer  direct 
to  tiie  Deputy  Commissioners  should  be  promptlv  carried  out.  -The  Chief  Commissioner 
relies  oA  the  hearty  and  loyaJ  ea<opemtion  of  the  Division  and  District  Commissioners  in 
-affording  to  the  Famine  Commissioner  that  support  which  will  be/ needed  for  the  success^ 
fill  accomplishment  of  his  duties.  (  ..        ,  .    .    .!,  ' 

5.  In  future  all  correspondence  iihmediaidy  ieonneeted  with  the  adtninistilAtion  of 
famine  meastlres  will  be  conducted  in  a  Special  Famine  Department  to  which  Mr.  A. 
Wingate,  Bombay  Civil  Service,  has  been  .attacl^ed  as  secretary,  and  reports  will  be 
addressed  to  that  officer  as  **  Additicmal )  Sdcretw-y  to.  the  Chief nClomaissi^nel-,  Famine 
Department."    t  ^    ■  :-/rr;.|'  -  :\  *  '<  n  (>:  ^-  loil  c»  vr    :,•.,-  *  /'  'io  . 
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/    '■  ^  ;    '''-••-    •'  '    '-  .      Nd.'227.  '^]  '"• 

T^elegram,  dated  11th  Septembef*  1877.  * 
From  the  (jtovei^oe  of  Bombay  to  the  SEcaiETARY  of  State. 
Since  my  telegram  3rd,  further  seaiK)nable  improvement  in  situation  in  Bombay 
Presidency.  More  rain  faHen  Bind,  Katty wary  Guzerat,  Deccan,  South  Maratha 
Country,  Concan.  In  some  parts  of  Deccan  rain  extraordinarily  favourable ;  Poona  itself 
alone  suffers  protracted  drought;  good  rain  in  neighbouring  territory,  Rajputana> 
Malwa,  Hydarabad.  Public  anxiisty  much  mitigated,  but  prices  highland  severe  distress 
continuuig  unoQg  some  classes. 


■■•_''  Now  228.  •■ 

Telegram,  dated  September  13,  1877. 
From  Secbjbtaby  of  Statu  t»  V^cEftOY. 
I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  famine  business  into  your  own  hands*     It  is  far  the 
moat  important  business  before  you* 


.  I  ■  •  ':.\  '.    ,.        ".Revenue,  No.  64/";  ",        /   i      , ""       *  ^ 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Governor-General  op,  India  , 

IN  Council. 

India  Office, 'London,  13th  September  1877. 
Para.  1.  The  Despatch  of   your  Ej^ceUenoy  in   Council,  dated   l6th  July,  No.  29      No.  79. 
of  1877,  relative  to  the  famine  in  the  Presidenqi^  of,  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the 
Province  of  Mysore,  has  been  considered  by  mem  Comicil. 

2.  The  general  ;pro&ip^t  injiicaked  in  the  Desp^tth'is  V^ry  ;glpomyi  but  recent^  aca>unte 
received  by.tele^raph.  are  mote,  favoiiuralble,  a«d  I  tmist  thftt  all  the  ftffected  districts 
-will  sooD  manifest  improvement  *      • 

3.  The  discussion  oetween  Dr.  Cornish  and  Dr.  Lyon  on  the  subject  of  famine  wages, 
which  is  based  taa  considerable  extent  on  theoretical  grounds,' does  not  demand  remark 
from  me.'  The  local  governments  possess  fiill  discretion  to  adapt  the  wages  given  to 
the  actual  necessities  of  the  people.' 

4.  I  approve  o^  ^oar  orders  to  the  Commissionet'  of  Mysore  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  practice  of  pajang  labourers  on  relief  works  once  in*  15.  days;  and  for  the  early 
substitution  bf  bi-weekly,  and  when  distress  is  extrfeme  of  daily,  payment. 

5.  Your  ExceUeu6y  nas  taken  the  wisest  course  in  leaving  the  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  numbers  in  the  relief  camps  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government  of  Madras, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  naeasures  suggested  in  the  resolution  of  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  a  cbpy  of  Vehich  hsLs  been  transnditted  to  Madras,  wiir  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  latter  Presidency. 

6.  I  fully  apj)rbve  of  the  instructions  issued  to  the  Government  of  Madras  for  the 
publication,  in  the  Government  Gazette,  of  sudh  iiiforrtiatibn  as  may  be  prdcurable  as 
to  the  details  of  stocks  arid  of  consumption  at  the  various  inland  marcets  in  the  famine 
districtjs,  aitd  also- for  the  publipation  of  the  'weekly  belief  reports.  '.Such  information 
will  be  of  the rgreatest,  value  in  guiding  merchants  in  their  dondiict  of  the  operations  of 

trade,    " '■  \  ;  .'  •'";;  '•'  '\ "   "  ■    ;•'',  ■;  '  "\ 

7.  i  need  ha;rdly  asstire  your  Excellency  in  Council  of  the  deep  interest  and  sympathy 
wijth  which  I  regard  the  exertiojas  of  your  Government,  And  of  the  Governments  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  human  foresight,  judgment,  and  resolution 
cain  mitigalte^  the  terribfe  arid,  it  may  te,  iiicreasing  evils  of  the  calariiity  before  you. 

^^  '     "  "    Ihave,  &c. 

(Signed)        SALISBURY. 

../■  .         ' '    '  ,  '       .     u  .     . 

No.  230.  . 

Telegram,  dated  14th  September  1877. 
.  ;j  .  /  ,    ,        Frpxn  Viceroy  to  Seobetaey  oe  State. 
12th  Selptamber.  .  Chief  Qomnussioner,  Mysore, .  issued .  Gazette  Extraordinary  con- 
taining Government  orders  on  Mysore  famine  aflFairs  as  settled  after  conference  with 
Chief  Commissioner  and  inquiry  on  spot.     Out  of  260,000  relief  recipients  it  is  doubtful 
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if  a  single  man  of  the  nominal  one  tenth  of  the  whole  number  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
on  properly  arranged  relief  works  is  a  bond  fide  relief  labourer ;  about  one  twelfth  are 
on  Civil  Agency  works.  Persons  relieved  gratuitously  are  under  no  sufficient  order 
or  control.  Public  Works  Department  in  Mysore  have  persisted  against  orders  in 
confining  all  the  works  at  its  disposal  to  able-bodied  coolies  employed  imder  contract 
system,  and  in  repudiating  its  duties  on  behalf  of  famine  relief;  orders  are  that  system 
of  large  useful  works  be  framed  for  employment,  imder  ample  safeguards,  of  all  relief 
recipients  capable  of  any  work;  public  works  budget  programme  to  yield  to  pressing 
need  just  as  in  war.  Undertakings  not  suitable  tor  relief  work  must  be  suspended ;  as 
sufficient  irrigation  works  not  available  in  Bangalore  district,  earthworks  of  Mysore 
railway  sanctioned  as  relief  measure.  Gratuitous  relief  to  be  temporary  and  subsidiary 
to  works  ;  as  people  able  to  labour  are  drafted  to  works,*  relief  camps  must  be  brought 
into  order,  inmates  registered,  disciplin6d>  apid  kept  indoors.  One  system  and  scale  of 
food  for  all  camps;  volunteer  committee  managing  Bangalore  relief,  50,000  persons 
at  Government  expense,  thanked,  and  business  transferred  to  Government  agency. 
Village  relief  not  now  given.  If  hereafter  gi^nted,  to  be  restricted  and  not  to  be 
in  cash^ 

Mr.  C.  A,  Eliot  appointed  Famine  Commissioner,  to  assist  the  Chief  Commissioner 
and  direct  famine  operations ;  he  will  inspect  famine  districts  and  give  orders  on  spot. 
Mr.  Wingate,  a  skilled  Bombay  famine  officer,  appointed  temporary  Famme  Secretary 
to  Chief  Commissioner.  Major  Moncrieff,  in  whom  I  have  much  confidence,  acts  as 
Chief  Engineer  for  Colonel  Sankey,  temporarily  transferred  to  Simla.  Additional 
engineering  and  medical  staff  being  arranged  for,  also  young  military  officers  for  relief 
supervit^ion. 


End.  in  No.  231. 

^^-  ^®^-  Dated  14th  September  1877.  . 

From  Doctors  T.  R.  Lewis  and  D.  D.  Cunningham,  Special  Assistants  to  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  to  Dr.  S.  C.  Townbbnd,  Officiating 
Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India. 

We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  "  extract  '*  from  paragraph  4 
of  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Government  of  India,  No.  53  (Revenue) 

•Report  by  Dr.  T.R.  Lewis,  dated  dated  26th  July  1877,  intimating  that  the  fiurtber  report 
Calcutta,  16th  May  1877,  promised  in  a  communication  by  one  of  ourselves  to  your 

office  regarding  the  fever  then  prevalent  in  Bombay*  would  be  awaited. 

2.  The  proposal  to  submit  this  further  report  was  in  great  measure  made  on  the 
supposition  that  the  statements  then  current  regarding  the  wide  distribution  of  a  like 
fever  in  Madras  were  correct.     Personal  inquiry,  however,  made  it  evident  that  fevers, 

t  Report  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Cunning-  SO  far  from  being  exceptionally  severe,  were  decidedly  in 
ham,datedCalcutta,  18th  June  1877.  abeyance,  t  No  opportunity  was  therefore  afforded  for 
instituting  the  suggested'comparisons. 

3.  We  have  however  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  various  hospitals 
and  jails  of  Calcutta  afford  of  carefully  observing  tiie  forms  of  fever  which  have  prevailed 
during  this  season,  but  as  yet  have  not  observed  any  which  could  be  regarded  as  fairly 
comparable  with  those  which  were  prevalent  in  Bombay  during  the  earner  part  of  the 
year — the  fevers  here  being  for  the  most  part  manifestly  "  intermittents  '*  and  **  continued.** 

4.  Since  our  reports  were  written  Surgeon-General  Hunter,  of  Bombay,**  has  submitted 
to  the  Local  Government  an  exhaustive,  account  of  the  leading  features  of  the  fever 
recently  prevalent  in  that  city,  accompanied  by  numerous  charts  of  temperature.  This 
report  corroborates  the  inferences  which  were  made  in  the  communication  regarding  this 
fever  referred  to  in  the  despatch,  viz.,  that — (a)  in  none  of  the  cases  in  which  the  blood- 
spirillum  had  been  observed  "  could  the  origin  of  the  fever  have  been  directly  attributed 
**  to  want ;"  and  that  (b)  the  clinical  history  of  the  fever  presented  **  no  well-marked  feature 
**  which  would  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  class  of  fevers  usually  referred  to  as 
**  remittents  "  in  this  country.  German  authorities  also  state  that  the  fever  in  which 
the  blood-spirillum  was  originally  found."  manifested  a  distinctly  remittent  character.** J 

5.  With  regard  to  the  first  cited  of  these  conclusions  we  beg  to  draw  special  attention 
to  the  circumstances  that  it  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  experience  hitherto 
acquired  in  connexion  with  the  presence  of  spirilla  in  the  blood.  None  of  the  observers 
who  detected  these  organisms  in  Europe  have  in  the  remotest  manner  implied  that  their 

:|:  Greissler  in  Schmidt's  Jabrbiicher,  1875. 
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piesence  in  the  blood  was  associated  wiUi  wmit ;  on  the  contrary^  Geissler  expressly 
states  that  the  fever  in  which  they  occur  (commonly  referred  to  in  Germany  as  recurrent 
typhus)  is  not  a  famine  fever.  Indeed  it  so  happened  that  at  the  time  of  one  of  the 
epidemics  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes  were  exceptionally  hig^.^ 


No.  232. 
Telegram^  dated  l6th  September  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 


Season  telegram^  4th  to  14th.  Madras,  all  districts  save  Coimbatore,  Madura, 
Tinnevelly,  good  rain,  averaging  over  2  inches ;  much  improvement  to  growing  crops, 
pasture,  and  general  prospects.  Small  harvests  reaped,  averaging  nearly  half  ordinary 
yield.  Prospects  worse  in  Madura,  Coimbatore,  Salem,  where  all  depends  on  October 
rains.    Prices  stationary  and  very  dear. 

On  works,  773,094 ;  on  gratuitous,  1,513,555;  grain  importations  by  sea  maintained 
1^  3,600  tons  daily ;  railway  despatches  by  Raicbore  short. 

Bombay  improvement  ccmtimies ;  favourable  rain  everywhere,  save  part  of  Poona, 
Nassik,  and  Ahmednagar.  Autunm  crops  revived,  and  mostly  saved;  winter  crops 
progressing ;  prices  very  dear ;  severe  distress  continues  among  poor. 

On  works,  280,727  ;  on  gratuitous,  158,733. 

Mysore,  showery  weather  everywhere,  much  good  to  crops ;  autumn  millet  lost  in 
parts ;  distress  very  severe.     On  works,  52,000  ;  on  gratuitous,  227,000. 

Hyderabad — heavy  rain  in  Hyderabad,  and  worst  district  gauging  seven  inches ;  very 
great  benefit.     Berar  prospects  good. 

Central  India,  good  rain  in  Bundelkund  ;  Malwa  prospects  fair. 

No  rain  in  Gwalior,  whence  migration  southwards.  General  rain  of  previous  week 
not  continued.  Rajputana,  rain  much  needed  in  Ajmere  and  Eastern  States,  some 
showers ;  less  cause  for  anxiety  elsewhere.  North-west,  good  rain  in  Fyzabad,  Shah- 
jehanpore,  Humeerpore ;  elsewhere  only  partial  showers,  rricee  rising;  prospects  bad  ; 
much  autumn  crop  lost. 

Punjaub,  general  but  not  sufficient  rain,  except  in  Multan,  where  floods.  Unirrigated 
autumn  crop  failed  generally;  ploughing  for  spring  crop  proceeding;  prices  rising. 
Bengal,  Burmah,  Central  Provinces,  Assam,  prospects  favourable  on  whole. 


No.  233. 

Telegram,  dated  Ootacamund,  l6th  September  1877* 
From  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Yours  7th.  Altered  prospects  season  render  unnecessary  20  additional  locomotives 
proposed  for  Madras  Railway  in  my  message  of  5th.  Please  do  not  confirm  arrangement 
begun  thereon. 


No.  234.  End.  in 

XT      «^/?  /T7  V  No.  239. 

No.  846  (Famine). 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Governbient  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  to  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  op 
Madras,  Revenue  Department. 

Governor- General's  Camp,  Ootacamund, 
dated  the  I6th  September  1877. 
A  deputation  of  Wj^naad  planters  waited  upon  the  Viceroy  yesterday  and  represented, 
among  other  things,  that  jelief  works  were  ^eatly  needed  in  both  Wynaads  for  the 
employmen^t  of  the.  immigrant  poor  from  Mysore.  They  said  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  over  and  above  the-  requirements  of  the  coflFee  estates,  had  come  and  were 
coming  into  the  Wynaad ;  and  they  feared  that  qfiany  of  these  poor  inmiigrants  must 

*  ^^Ihr  Becurrens'^jfphus  %H  Kein  Hunger-tgphus  Gerade  die  TcigelohnarbeiUn  warm  damats  gtU 
btsfoh^J*    Q^ler,  op*cit. 
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die  aiKl  weife  dying  .  befoie  they  >  bonid  -  be^  de^neA  back  to  MyfBove  and  relieved  there., 
The  planters  r^resented  that,  if  relief -road^^girkifwas  opdned/thesepebple  could  earn 
wages ;  they  offeiied  to-saperviseitbe'WOf]^  and  t6  ^Irra^n^  for  the  supply  of  grain. 

2.  The  Viceroy  and  Goverdoi^Grenerai,  m  his  irqpiyi'eipredsfed  Ae  0|)ini6a  of  the 
Government  of  India  that  relief  works  for  the  employment  of  the  immigrant  Mysore 
poor  were  required  in  Coorgandrthe  Wynaad;  and~1ie"tetimated  the  willingness  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  defray  a  part  of  the  <)ost  of  such  relief  works,  provided  the 
Madras  Government  could  also  contribdte '  a:nd  the  local  planters  would  bear  a  share 
of  the  cost.  It  appeared  th^t:  about  80  miltetdfl  distri|zti  Tosds'had  been  made,  aind  that 
the  object  now  was  to  lay  gravel  on  as  much  as  possible  of  this  length.  Metal  was, 
it  was  said,  easily  obtainable ;  its  collection,  breaking,  and  stacking  would  form  good 
relief  labour.  .       .    ,       ..  :.  .  i.  :  ,    • 

3«  It  appears  to  his  Excelj^ehcy  the  Yiceiioy.  that  the  settlement  of  all  details  as  to 
the  manner  and  kind  of  relief  work  is  entirely  withiti  the  discretion,  of  the  Lodal  Govem*- 
ment. «  He  understands  frcm  his  Grace  the  Governor  <that  thie  Madras  Government  is 
ready  to  sanction  relief  works  in  the  Wynaad  for  Mysore  imilniigraats,  proVided  )sl  part  of 
thecostiisv  contributed  by  thjg  Goivernment  df.Indi^irom'  the  Mysore  revenues  or  ftdm 
elsewhere.  Accordingly  the  Yiceitey.iB  pleibed  to  dirept  ithai  &  grant  of  fts;  30,000  be 
made/by  the^Qoveroment  of  India  itb  the  Madras  Goi/teriitxieiit  towards  relief  roads  in 
the  WymUidy'  provided « that. lat  least  a/oonrespondingisofdi  is  oontribujted  :&loni  Madras 
local  and  provincial  respisroes;  provided >tfafl^! the' plantecsiiCOntribtite  ^^ 
money  or  supervision  or  labour,  or  in  all  .three,  ^*  the  tIxK»l^  QoverHment  may  decide  ; 
ahd.ppdvlded.that.tbe  wholp  sum  now  to  be  avaUabtevfbr  refief  roiads  is  expended  between 
this  time  and  the  moiith  of^May  1876^  ThevGoveninwdiit  of  Madras  will  take  such( 
steps  aa  nbyi  seem  fit  icu;  openiiig  the  d*elief  roads  and  reli^ving<'tke  presburb  on  Mysore 
as  soon  as  possible.  '  '  .' i  .'^    ,  '         .,  * 


(^  :<;  i:.  ■    '  .    :...:..      >  i: 


*  I 


Encl.in  ''       '  '  '  ■  -'.'■■■  '•     No.'235:\    '     ,    '      '•    '^       '  '•   ■  *'       - 

No.  239.      -'''':«;!      .     1   '  ■    "'ti       '     •      r        ^-'     .    •        .    ;  })'■.'•     '^'  . 

.  Me«iob^d^m  by  Mr.  Q.  A.  EjiUorr  ow  PRojoacas  madeifrQm.the  lOthtto  the 

19th  September  1877. 

•     •         ■     '         •  Bangalore,  19th  September  1877. 

It  ^vas  dei^ided  first  of  all  to  take  in  hand  the  tvorst  ancj.  largest  bf  the  Bangalore 
kitchens — those  at  the  Siledar  Lines  and  the  Petta.  The  fbrmer;  which  is  kd  enclosed 
place,  was  first  weeded  of  its  able-bodied  residents^and  their  places  were  filled  by  drafts 
of  the  worst  cases  relieved  at  the  Petia  kitchen;  TBe'  able-bodied  paupers  were  all  put 
on  the  railway  works  close  by.  At  first  ^oine  difficulties  were  experienced  owing  to  the 
great  numbers  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  aticf  their  want  of  discipline,  the  unpreparedness 
of  the  Public  Works  Departmtent'^  officir^'  to.  reoeiref  soch  krge  additions,  and  the  want 
of  tools  and  overseers  ajjid  est^blisbmeat-  ^  Bjt  great  labour  fu?d  patience  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Wingate.and  Major  Cole,  to  whom  this  duty  was  specially  entrusted,  these 
difficulties  wer^  suticessfuUyovercdtrie,  and  we  how  ha^ '  abotit  5j,000  lal:)ou'rers  on  this 
work,  all  doing  fair  woi'k,  and'  brought  into  good'  order  "and  system,  paid  Ifa  cash  and 
able  to  house  and  feed  themselves;  and  our  kitchens  are  relieved  to**k  more'  than 
corresponding  extent  of  the  orowds  -whieh  thronged  to-  them.  A  special  officer  has  also 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  Binnamangala  camp,  and  the  conditions  of  residence  and  labour 
have  been  enforced  there,  and  1,000  people. have  been  sent  to  work,  and  are  paid  in 
cash  and  struck  off  the  kitchen  rolls,  One  kitchen  (that  at  Shule)  has  been  abolished. 
The  following  table  shows  how  theBangalol-e  numbers  stood  on  the  10th  and  the  I9th 

September:.—^  '  ^r ,   :       •■.;l'    •    .'.   \r\i'//,'    i.*;    ..!'■     . ;  /  i  M'):.r.  J,  ,  •     .;    ../    ':-      (.:■:'! 
,    .    ,   .  ,    .    V       /     .  1      ..,    '  ♦  ,   '      JOtl^  Septeipliei>      i9th  September,    * 

^          Petta-            -            -            -  -  '    .-.;  11,615  /.       5,548      / 

Sfledar  Lines   -            -            -  .  .      2,675            2,747 

Shtile  -            ...  .  .      1,709              — 

tle^vfeland  Town     '       r             -  -  -   .    4.159  .        2,?47 

Binnamangala  -.           .-          .  -  >.'  .10^575  '       2,759 

'  '  Total        -     ;       -^30,733  1^,361 

2.  The'  decrease  i^i  probably  due  to  three  ca\rie^.^(iy  the!  ise^ojliUb  rain  and  the^ 
prospect  of  field  emplojonent  in  weeding,  ploughing,  &c. ;  this  cause  had  already  begun 
tOv  operate  ionthe  weak  ending  Septeiober  Sth,an<i\  the  ^^iimbeis  had  >f8ilan  from  their 
highest  point ;  (2)  the  employment  of  about  6,000  people  on  public*  wdriks,  aiid  thj& 
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dread  of  otl^Bii^i  wh<?;b^d  fl((50pp«#|[J(.fo<^r'witlM>u^,bpingr.r¥»a^^  wpphj 

be  cortpoUediito  wQrk5.(9);t^^e  epfpTPQ|ne9j{..  (tJ^ppgJi  a?,  jpt/pnly  partial). qftWr^  of 
residence  in  the  camp>  ;A  furt^iear  cwse  has  pephap?  9]pera(;eid .here,  and ivill  certainly 
operate  when  the  oatiyingkitoh^nsjaic^t  taken  in  Iiw4,  W^-,  ti^^  stoppisige  of  pec^l^tion 
mider  close  supervision.  t:       > 

3.  Besides  the  railway,  thcjchif^f  enginei^  ^Afti  notified  his  rpadpiess  to  receive  about 
18,000  people  pn  15  works  in  different  districts,: and  his  separate  note  Mtached  to  this 
memo,  shows  that  by  the  8flh,  October  l^ewjl  have  Hvade  arrangements  for  starting  three 

.other  wofkS)  and  will  be.  i^We tQ  ^ipplpy  24,000  piore.,  TJie  district  oflScerp  Jbave  been 
informed  about  the  works  which  ^re  refl^dy  to,be  Btai?ted,  andthey  are  arrang  for  thq 
transfer  of  Jabou^rs  iroto  thei;'  relief  camps ;  kv^t  po,  facts,  a^^e  .at  preset  known  a^  to 
what  has  been  done  up  to  date,  except  in  the  case  of  the  road  from  Qangalore  to 
Ttimktir  through  Nelamangala, 

4.  The  Famine  Commissioner  has  just  visited  this  road  and  the  Nelamangala  relief 
camp  and  three  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  system  of  transferring  the  paupers 
from  gratuitous  relief  in  camps  to  works  under  the  Public  Works  Department  has  been 
started  here  with  such  remarkable  success  that  it  deserves  to  be  narrated  with  some 
particularity.  The  Nelamangaja  relief  camp  professed  to  have  fed  2,653  persons  on 
the  13th,  2,479  on  the  14th,  and  2,505  on  the  15th.  On' the  tnoi^riirig  of  the  17th  he 
found  about  l>700  pciople  assembled  to  be  fed.  Of  these  he  picked  out  488  as  able- 
bodied  and  sent  Xhem  to  the  <c|verseer  in  cha^-ge  of  the  road.  Of  thei  rest  he.  fpund  only 
about  20  to, be  too  infii^pa  for  work t  (besides  about, 200  in  the  hospital  and  convalescent 
ward)  and  he  divided  956  into  gangs,  and  apportioned  light  Avork  to  theni.  Of  these 
more  than,  hitf  (487)  tve?e,  filuldreij  whose  parents  s^ptthenx;  to^^be  fed,  but  did  not 
come  th^BMielve$.  Q^/tl^e  morning  of  the  ll9|th  the  ov^rse^ha^^all;  the  488  drafted 
dfrom  the  kitchen  ohmWs  wprk,  besidjes  fi  f/5w  m^i^,  drafted  fOnthe^  I  ^th,  «^ 
toluntters  from  the  neighbourhood.;  and  he  had  i many  more  applicants,  but  no  topb  for 
them^  .  H«:  had  treafted  tbi^m.  kindly,,  tasked  tjaep  with  due  consideration  for  their 
strength,  and  paid  them  punqtBaUy,  andiftropnsqquence  numbers,  were,,  flocking  to  his 
work.  Thex^lief  campoa  the  otliJei;  liand  presented  a  ,very  changed  appearancje,  and 
itsi  capacious  sheds.  Ipjokednfl-H  too.wide -for  its  shrjipik  rnpniibprs.  Qfi  ,the  95^  people 
;]^aiiied  as  fit  ft>r  light  iLaboijr,  oply  aiw)ut.360  ^enfiakie4^  the  rest;  had, refused  to  s^bput 
to  the  conditions  of  residence  and  work.  Possibly  some  of  them  will  bVi^iable  to  find 
subfiistenceiin  their 'hom0|,:a«d  jth^  (system  of  vih^g^  inspection.;snn  be  iaptiVely  worked 
to  pcevent  dny  undiie  jdi^tr^s^  arising  frpna  jjie  ;  stubbornness,  of, the  fnpre  impoverished. 
But  the  great  majority, of  those  who  have  ^one  home  havie  done  so  because  they  could 
^wrd  it,  and  becAuW  they  preferred  it  ito  living. in  .the  relief  camp  under,  the  altered 
conditions.  .   f        ,(     ..     •     i^'I  ^,        '      .         • 

5.  Similar  inspedii<ms  of  thrcse  ot^er  large  j:ieUef*  camps  in  the  neighbourhpod  produced 
and  are  produ^ng. similar  ye^uHsj.  t  Ifi  is,  njot^too  much  , to  say i that  all  of  these  were 
organized  in  such- a  wayiaato  oreatiQ  the^iftpi'ession,  that  the  raAsQu/d  etreof  the  place 
was  to  provide  &r  aiH  icpn^s  /oncipij  two.nPI^S;a  daytin^  the  jpp^nner  most  agreeable  to 
the  applicanta  and  least  laborious:  tqi  the  di^ributprs. .  .;JHo  ^practical  effort;  was  made 
to  get  the  people  to  work  or  to  retain  th«ni  in  the  carnp,  and  vhen  tl^ese  conditions  are 
enforced  the  sjumbers  will  greatl}^  diqai^ishu  .Large  nun^bers  also.of  Brahmans  and  other 
people  of  good  caste  have  received  rations  of  raw  food  without  being  in  distress.,  r  X^ 
all  of  these  temploynJents  suitable  tOtth^iffiCaste  can  l^e  offere4,  to  the  men  as  overseers 
and  gangsmen,  to.  the  women  a|s..rip^  j^lpame^a  ^a^d  gnnde?;s^  and  t^eipr  gratuitous  rations 
will  be  stopped.  .     r         .  .      :         . 

6.  The  Fiunine  Commissioner  and  tMphiefffiBgioBeT  are  satisfied  that  those  officers 
were  mistaken  who  believed  that  thei  fcitch^nnaupers,  would  refuse  to  go  ito  pubVp  work? 
^r  would  not  do.  a  faior  day 'p  work  on  theui.  On;  t^ie  contrary  they  .believe  that  the 
opening  of  these  works  will  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  famine-stricken  populaticjn,  and 
that  when .  once  ;they  are  cotivinciedi  thajt  thei'wor.ktis  J^stiflg^^nd  is  fairly  paid  .for  they 
wiir  flock  to  them  m  large  numb^JTs^  le^YiBg  *be  Tejief  canips^  alijnojJt,  empty. 

7.  During  the  10  daysjsinfce  September-  IQth  some  important  orders  have  been  igau^d 
which  may  be  recapitulated  here.  i^A-.WPulair  has  been  issued  presfjpbing. :  a  uniforqi 
^ration  of  cooked  food  for  alLoQqu^^nte  of  relief  .^amps,. as,  weU^a^l  xates  of  pay  for 
labourers  on  public  aiid'Oh  iHyil  r^fi^f  works^  acc9^vpai3fle4iWiUv«'.si^  to 
provide  for  each  labourer'ls  jn^ceiving/i^  Ib^.  .of  j5oQd,tiwith;a ;ppQaaU3um.fo^  condiments — 
nine  pites  per  man  on  works  wher^. the  heavier  task  is-.  perfornfiQd>  W^  ^l^^^ftiP^  where 
the  lighter.  :  Instnlctions  have  been  issne4  (aftei\oojw]uut^tion  ly^th  the  di^t^^  officers) 
for  dofflng  nine  telfef  kitch^aJis  in  tJie;Bwgiai<we  Piptnct,  .two,  in  J£^^  the 
two  districts  of  the  Ashtagram  Division  ^^  thos^  IdtcfaenB  being  chosen  which  are  .not  at 
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Taluk  headquarters,  and  which  are  near  enough  to  other  relief  camps  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  to  be  transported.  A  plan  has  been  sketched  out  for  a  house-to-house  visitation 
of  Ban^lore  itself,  and  for  the  provision  of  employment  for  needy  artizans  by  supplying 
them  with  materials  for  their  own  profession.  Orders  have  been  issued  to  wind  up  the 
small  civil  relief  works,  finishing  oli  at  once  those  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave 
incomplete  and  stopping  the  rest,  and  to  make  preparation  for  starting  other  and  larger 
civil  relief  works — the  minimum  being  fixed  at  300  people  for  one  month,  to  supplement 
where  necessary  the  works  undertaken  by  the  Public  Works  Department ;  but  these 
are  only  to  be  used  as  safety-valves  for  labour  in  cases  of  emergency.  A  code  is  also 
beiriff  prepared  for  distribution  to  district  and  relief  officers,  laying  down  the  main  rules 
which  it  is  conceived  will  be  found  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound  and 
uniform  system. 


No.  236. 

Note  by  Major  C.  S.  Moncrieff,  R.E.,  Chief  Engineer. 

19th  September  1877. 
It  is  rather  soon  to  report  any  very  marked  results  fh)m  the  change  made  last  week  in 
the  Public  Works  Administration  of  Mysore,  but  the  following  measures  have  been  taken 
which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  begin  to  bear  fruit. 

2.  The  first  thing  was  to  issue  orders  that  famine  relief  was  to  be  the  main  duty  of  the 
Public  Works  Department,  that  all  budget  assignments  for  works  in  progress  were 
cancelled,' and  that  whether  any  particular  work  was  to  go  on  or  not  was  to  depend  on 
whether  or  not  it  was  fitted  for  famine  relief.  The  limit  was  fixed  that  each  single  work 
should  give  employment  to  at  least  1,000  unskilled  labourers  for  at  least  three  months. 
The  system  of  petty  contracts  was  ordered  to  cease,  so  that  no  labourer  should  get  more 
than  a  subsistence  however  strong,  nor  less  than  a  subsistence  however  weak,  a  task  at  the 
same  time  being  required  from  each.  Superintending  engineers  were  directed  to  send  in 
at  once  list  of  works  that  might  be  taken  up  for  relief,  and  to  consider  where  new  works 
could  be  begun. 

3.  Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  empty  the  kitchens  of  Bangalore  and  to  transfer 
the  inmates  to  the  new  railwa3^  Contiguous  to  this  work  is  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Agrahara  tank  embankment.  These  have  both  been  laid  out,  and  day  after  day  an 
increased  number  of  labourers  are  employed.  To-morrow  there  will  be  about  5,000  on 
these  works,  and  a  week, hence  there  should  be  as  many  more. 

4.  In  the  Bangalore  district  arrangements  are  making  for  beginning  work  at  once  on 
the  Hoskote  andBhadram  tanks,  where  2,000  might  be  employed  in  a  week  and  4,000 
a  few  days  after.  Work  has  begun  on  the  repairs  of  the  road  to  Tdmktir,  and  800  labourers 
will  find  work  there  for  the  next  three  months.  In  a  few  days  1,000  labourers  will  be 
employed  on  the  repairs  of  the  Mysore  road.  On  the  Bangalore-Bellary  and  Yelhanka- 
Bauapur  roads  2,000  labourers  will  find  employment. 

5.  In  Kolar  arrangements  are  being  made  to  receive  at  once  4,200  people  on  four 
tanks. 

6.  In  the  Ttimktir  District  work  has  begun  on  the  Shimoga  road,  and  1,400  labourers 
will  be  employed  for  three  months.  On  the  Bellary  road  woric  will  be  started  in  a  few 
days  for  1,000  labourers. 

7.  In  the  Chitaldroog  District  the  Public  Works  Officers  have  been  ordered  to  take 
over  a  large  tank  work  at  Timmanhilla,  lately  started  by  the  civil  officers.  No  exact 
details  have  been  received  about  this  yet,  but  it  is  believed  that  about  3,000  can  be  em- 
ployed on  it. 

8.  In  the  Kadur  District,  an  irrigation  channel  is  being  laid  out  at  Keresant^,  and  the 
Executive  Engineer  will  be  prepared  to  take  on  1,000  labourers  by  1st  October  and  2,000 
more  a  few  days  after.  By  the  same  date  work  will  be  ready  in  that  neighbourhood  for 
1,000  labourers  on  a  new  road.    Later  on  their  numbers  will  be  increased. 

9.  In  a  fortm'ght  work  can  be  given  on  the  Mandigere  Channels  in  the  Hassan  District, 
and  there  too  the  numWrs  may  be  increased  in  a  few  days,  while  the  Annaiyanakatte  tank 
works  in  the  same  taluk  will  be  put  in  hand  whenever  required. 

10.  On  the  ftfysore  waterworks  about  2,000  labourers  have  been  employed  up  to  now. 
The  Executive  Engineer  has  orders  to  convert  this  into  a  relief  work,  and  to  prepare  for 
3.000.  The  Ane  Irrigation  Channel  near  Maddur  will  be  sti^rted  at  once  with  1,000 
labourers,  and  more  can  be  received,  if  required, 
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11.  To  sum  up,  relief  works  have  been  begun  and  will  expand,  day  by  day,  until  by 
the  beginning  of  October  there  should  be  32,400  employed  as  below : — 

15,800 
4,200 
2,400 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 
4,000 


In 

Bangalore  District 

59 

Kolar 

» 

>J 

Ttimktir 

3) 

J9 

Chitaldroog 

» 

i$ 

Kadur 

9> 

99 

Hassan 

>9 

99 

Mysore 

99 

Total      .     32,400 

Should  the  demand  arise  this  number  can  be  increased  a  week  later  to  42,000.  Nor 
is  the  list  exhausted.  The  postal  service  in  Mysore  is  not  very  rapid,  and  reports  are 
coming  in  daily  from  executive  engineers  of  new  works  suitable  for  poor  relief* 

12.  In  the  western  districts,  Shimoga,  Hassan,  and  Kadur,  abundant  work  can  be  found 
on  the  Malndd  roads,  but  the  country  is  said  to  be  so  feverish  just  now  that  it  would  not 
be  judicious  to  send  weakly  gangs  there  imtil  the  close  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  i.e.,  the  1st 
November.     Nor  is  the  distress  very  severe  in  those  tracts. 

13.  The  Tdmktir  District  is  suffering  severely,  and  the  Public  Works  Department  can 
as  yet  suggest  no  large  work  to  employ  the  people.  Search  is  being  made  for  suitable 
tank  sites ;  should  that  fail  it  may  be  necessary  to  move  the  population  to  the  banks  of 
the  Cauvery  in  the  Mysore  District,  where  most  useful  irrigation  channels  can  at  once 
be  put  in  h^nd,  extensive  enough  to  employ  from  10  to  15,000  people. 

14.  The  hea\y  rain  of  the  last  fortnight  will  now  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  poor 
in  the  kitchens.  But  in  case  further  labour  should  still  be  required,  the  Mysore  railway 
can  be  started  for  12  miles  beyond  Bangalore,  giving  a  large  field  for  labour. 


No.  237.  End.  in 

No.  289. 

No.  856,  dat^d  Bangalore,  20th  September  1877. 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Additional 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  2619,  dated  3 1st  August, 
forwardmg  a .  statement  in  which  the  Revenue  Board  show  approximately  the  demand, 
collections,  remissions,  and  balances  of  land  revenue  of  the  year  1876-77  as  compared 
with  the  three  previous  years. 

2.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  gathers  from  this  statement  the  following  main 
facts : — 

Lakhs. 

(a.)  The  land  revenue  current  demand  for  the  year  1876-77  was 

only  -------     355 

Compared  with  an  average    current  demand  of  the   three 
previous  years  of  -  -  -  -  -  -    449 

(6.)  The  total  collections  current  and  arrears  for  the  year  1876-77 

was  only       -------     278 

Compared  with  a  previous  average  of  -  -  -     449 

(c.)  The  actual  remissions  of  the  year  1876-77  are  only      -  -        3 

on  account  of  the  arrear  demand,  no  remissions  having  yet 
been  granted  on  the  current  demand. 

(rf.)  The  balances  of  the  year  1876-77  are  -  -  -  -     130 

Compared  with  a  previous  average  of  -  -  -      60 

3.  It  thus  appears  that  the  deficiency  in  the  year's*  land  revenue  collections  amount 
•July  1876  to  June  to  449  minus  278  lakhs,  that  is  to  171  lakhs.     This  total  is  consider- 

1877,  inclusive.  ably  in  cxccss  of  prcvious  estimates.     If  more  than  45  lakhs  out  of 

the  outstanding  balance  of  130  lakhs  should  be  collected  hereafter,  then  the  deficiency 
on  the  year  will  be  proportionately  reduced.  But  if  the  arrear  collections  of  the  present 
year  fall  short  of  45  laths,  then  the  deficiency  of  the  year  1876-77  will  practically  be 
increased  above  the  total  of  171  lakhs. 
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4.  The  partial  failure  of  the  south-west  monsoon  of  1877  has  made  the  collection  of 
arrears  more  difficult,  and  may  in  some  cases  necessitate  a  reduction  of  the  current  year's 
demand  below  the  average  of  previous  years.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has  confidence 
that  the  Government  of  Madras  will  not  permit  sacrifice  of  revenue,  either  by  reduction 
of  the  demand  or  by  remissions,  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  he  desires  to 
invite  the  attention  of  his  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
losses  which  the  public  treasury  has,  according  to  these  papers,  to  bear. 


No.  238. 

Revenue  No.  65. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Governor-General  of  India 

IN  Council. 

India  Office,  London,  20th  September  1877. 
No.  103.  Para.  1.  The  despatch  of  your  Excellency  in  Council,  dated  30th  July,  No.  31  of  1877, 

on  the  subject  of  the  famine  in  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  territory  of 
His  Highness  the  Nizam,  and  the  province  of  Mysore,  has  been  considered  by  me  in 
Council. 

2.  The  De^patch  gives  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  situation  throughout  India  on  the 
date  on  which  it  was  written.  It  also  submits  some  useful  information  both  as  to  the 
probable  requirements  of  the  famine  districts  of  Madras,  Bombay,  an4  Mysore,  and  as  to 
the  stocks  of  grain  in  other  parts  available  for  exportation. 

3.  I  fiilly  approve  of  the  intimation  which  your  Excellency  in  Council  has  made  by 
telegraph  to  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  as  to  the  importance  of  encouraging 
importation  of  rice  into  India,  and,  through  the  Straits  Government,  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Cochin  China,  and  the  King  of  Siam,  on  the  same  subject. 

4.  I  shall  await  with  interest  a  detailed  account  of  the  arrangements  which  your  Excel- 
lency in  Council  has  under  consideration  for  securing  a  more  united  action  between  the 
several  railway  companies  for  the  facilitation  of  the  transport  of  grain. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        SALISBURY. 


No.  239. 

No.  35  of  1877. 

From  the  Governor-Geneeal  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce,  Famine,  to  the  Secretary  op  State  for  India. 

Bangalore,  the  20th  September  1877. 
In  my  last  letter,  dated  5th  September,  I  informed  your  Lordship  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  proceed  to  Bangalore  for  the  purpose  of  taking,  in  tommunication  with  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  such  steps  as  might  then,  after  adequate  inquiry,  appear  t^o  me 
necessary  to  improve  the  Famine  Administration  of  the  Mysore  Province. 

2.  From  my  minute  of  12th  August,  and  from  our  regular  despatches,  it  will  have 
become  known  to  your  Lordship  that  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  this  province  has  long  been 
a  source  of  grave  anxiety  to  the  Government  of  India;  and  I  had^  in  anticipation  of  my 
visit,  despatched  from  Poona  two  selected  officers,  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott  and  Major  Scott 
Moncrieff,  to  study  the  actual  condition  of  the  famine  administration  in  Mysore,  with  a 
view  to  the  eventual  employment  of  these  officers,  under  the  Chief  Commissioner,  in  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  system. 

3.  I  regret  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  from  the  statement  laid  before  me  by  these 
gentlemen,  and  from  the  communications  I  have  now  held  with  the  chief  civil  officers  of 
the  province,  as  also  from  what  I  myself  saw  at  Bangalore,  I  was  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  matters  were  even  worse  than  I  had  anticipated ;  that  the  provision  of  proper 
relief  works  had  been  entirely  neglected ;  that  gratuitous  relief,  which  had  increased  to 
an  inordinate  extent,  had  been  administered  in  a  lax  and  unsystematic  manner ;  that 
crime  had  greatly  increased;  that  people  were  wandering  from  Mysore  into  other  districts 
in  vast  numbers ;  and  that  the  mortality  both  in  hospitals  and  among  the  wanderers  was 
terrible, 

4.  The  annexed  statement  will  show  your  Lordship  how  the  numbers  relieved, 
respectively  on  works  and  under  the  system  of  gratuitous  relief,  have  varied  during  the 
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past  six  months ;  and  how  utterly  disproportionate  is  the  former  to  the  latter  class.  Bat 
even  this  statement  does  not  adequately  represent  the  whole  evil.  I  found  while  at 
Bangalore  that  the  people  employed  on  works  under  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  were  not,  properly  speaking,  relief  labourers  at  all.  The  works  were 
not  special  relief  works,  but  were  those  sanctioned  in  the  ordinary  way  under  the  annual 
budget  allotment ;  and  the  labourers  employed  on  them  were  the  ordinary  able-bodied 
coolies,  paid  by  piece  work,  and  engaged  by  the  ordinary  petty  contractors  of  the  Depart- 
ment. That  these  works  kept  a  number  of  the  labourers  so  employed  from  the  necessity 
of  ap Joying  fo*  relief  cannot?  bie  doubted,  but  in  no  other  sense  cari  they  be  called  relief 
works,  and  the  system  under  which  they  were  employed  had  been  already  emphaticaUy 
condemned  by  the  Government  of  Indk  in  its  communications  with  the  Chief  Cotnmis- 
sioner  of  Mysfote. 


On  Works 

under 
D.  P.  W. 


On  Works 
under 

I  Civil  Agency, 


Gratuitously 
relieved. 


Total. 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


31,081 
31,495 
32,499 
26,807 

20,777 
22,644 


41,735 
29,740 
80,011 
28,066 
26,325 
25,981 


43,592 
74,569 
1,03,392 
1,14,109 
1,44,861 
1,99,375 


1,16,408 
1,35,804 
1,65,902 
1,68,982 
1,91,963 
2,48,000 


5.  I  was  anxious  to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  management  without  any  undue 
interference  with  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  country,  and  I  found  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  was  fully  prepared  to  accept  and  carry  out  my  views.  Mr.  Saunders  had, 
in  fact,  previously  issued  instructions  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India ;  and  these  instructions,  had  they  been  obeyed,  would  probably 
have  ensured  the  timely  introduction  of  a  proper  system  of  relief  works  in  Mysore. 

6.  His  chief  engineer,  however,  had  objected  to  the  employment  of  the  Public 
Works  establishment  otherwise  than  on  the  ordinary  contract  system,  and  had  omitted  to 
provide  any  special  works  for  relief  purposes.  Even  on  the  brief  extension  of  the  Banga- 
lore Railway,  which  had  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India,  the 
Department  had  declined  to  employ  more  than  300  out  of  the  thousands  who  were  ready 
to  labour,  and  whom  the  civil  oflScers  were  anxious  to  draft  from  gratuitous  relief  to 

works. 

7.  Colonel  Sankej',  the  chief  engineer,  is  an  officer  of  much  experience  in  Mysore, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  able  engineer.  He  has  under  him  an  unusually 
strong  departmental  staff  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  Province;* and  I  had  hoped 
that  ne  would  prove  a  valuable  assistant  in  carrying  out  my  policy  of  making  large 
relief  works,  under  departmental  supervision,  the  backbone  of  the  whole  relief  system. 
I  accordingly  explained  my  views  to  him  at  some  length,  first  in  a  private  interview, 
and  afterwards  at  the  conference  which  I  held  with  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  other 

officers. 

8.  To  my  regret  Colonel  Sankey  persisted  in  objecting  to  the  employment  of  his 
departmental  organization  for  the  supervision  of  real  relief  works ;  he  brought  forward  a 
scheme  of  works  which  were,  he  said,  ready  to  be  put  in  hand ;  but  these,  when  examined, 
proved  insufficient  to  give  employment  to  more  than  one  half  the  requisite  number ;  and 
even  for  this  instalment,  Colonel  Sankey  repeated  his  unwillingness  to  employ  any  of  his 
regular  staff,  or  to  divert  them  from  the  ordinary  sanctioned  works.  Those  works 
opened  for  relief  purposes  he  proposed  to  start  with  only  such  addititmal  assistance  as 
the  Government  of  India  might  be  able  to  afford  him  from  other  provinces. 

9.  It  thus  became  clear  to  me  that  to  entrust  Colonel  Sankey  with  the  execution  of 
our  famine  policy  was  to  ensure  the  failure  of  it.  It  will,  in  any  circumstances,  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  withdraw  people  from  the  loose,  undisciplined,  idle  life  of 
relief  kitchens  (where  they  are  fed  gratuitously,  and  having  got  their  meal  may  employ 
the  rest  of  their  time  as  they  think  best)  to  the  strictly  enforced  tasks  and  regular 
discipline  of  properly  supervised  public  works;  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  justly,  or  with 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  rely  upon  the  exertions  of  Colonel  Sankey  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  a  policy  which  he  seemed  unable  to  accept  in  principle  and 
unwilling  to  adopt  in  practice.  I  therefore  took  advantage  of  a  wish  expressed  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  for  the  temporary  assistance  of  a  deputy  secretary  during  the  pressure 
caused  by  famine  work  in  the  Central  Office  of  the  Department  Public  Works,  and 
Colonel  Sankey  has  been  appointed  to  this  duty.     I  have  transferred  Major  Scott  Mon- 
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crieff,  R,E.,  to  the  temporary  chief  engineership  of  the  Province,  and  1  am  quite  satisfied 
to  leave  in  his  hands  the  execution  of  the  Government  policy. 
No.  223.  10.  The  other  arrangements  which  I  have  made  for  improving  the  famine  admim's- 
tration  of  Mysore  will  be  found  in  the  letter  (No.  821,  of  8th  September)  from  m^ 
Additional  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  which  forms  Enclosure  No.  1  to  this 
letter. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  main  object  of  providing  sufficient  relief  works  on  a  proper 
system  for  the  destitute  poor  I  directed  the  Chief  Commissioner's  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  re-organising  his '  relief  kitchens,  and  maintaining  them  as  enclosed  camps 
under  proper  discipline  and  control.  I  ordered  that  those  in  Bangalore  which  are  sup- 
ported from  Government  funds,  and  which  had  quite  out-grown  the  supervision  of  the 
volunteer  committee  by  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  administered,  should  now  be 
placed  under  the  responsible  control  of  Government  officers,  and  to  assist  the  Chief 
Commissioner  in  carrjnng  out  these  instructions  I  placed  at  his  disposal  the  services  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott  as  Famine  Conmaissioner,  and  of  Mr.  Wingate,  of  the  Bombay  Service, 
as  Additional  Secretarv.  Both  these  officers  have  been  carefully,  selected  on  account  of 
34  medical  sabordinates  ia  Addition    ^^eir  special  qualilications      III  the  lower  grades  I  have 

to  the  14  previously  sent.  strengthened  the  hands  or  the  Chief  Commissioner  by 

2  executive  engineers.  appointing  five  military  officers  to  assist  in  relief  works, 

7  assistant  engineers.  anJl  by  obtaining  for  him  the  services  of  the  additional 

6  subordinates.  medical  engineering  staff  entered  on  the  margin. 

12.  I  have  determined,  after  consulting  Mr.  Molesworth,  as  well  as  the  most  ex- 
perienced local  officers,  lo  sanction  the  commencement  of  the  earthwork  of  the  Bangalore 
and  Mysore  Railway  as  a  famine  work.  It  is  specially  suitable  for  this  purpose  from  its 
situation,  the  line  of  country  through  which  it  passes,  and  the  facilities  it  affords  for 
supervision.  When  considering  the  scheme  for  Mysore  relief  works  I  bore  in  mind  the 
despatches  reganling  the  Mysore  Railway,  which  conveyed  your  Lordship's  instructions 
that  the  Mysore  savings  should  be  spent  on  irrigation  works  rather  than  on  the  railway ; 
and  I  only  sanctioned  the  railway  earthwork,  when  it  had  become  quite  clear  to  me  that 
sufficient  irrigation  works  were  not  ready  in  and  near  the  Bangalore  District,  where 
90,000  people  are  receiving  relief.  In  estimating  the  necessity  and  probable  eflfect  of 
this  measure  it  may  be  well  to  remember  the  character  of  the  irrigation  works  in  Central 
and  Northern  Mysore  ;  they  are  all  rain-fed  tanks,  and  their  waters  fail  in  a  season  of 
drought,  so  that  the  Mysore  Railway  is  perhaps  a  more  effective  work  of  famine  pro- 
tection than  the  ordinary  irrigation  works  of  the  country.  The  railway  work  will  be 
begun  in  two  principal  sections,  the  length  which  will  be  put  in  hand  in  the  first  instance 
being  46  milex,  36  miles  at  the  Bangalore  end  of  the  line,  and  10  at  the  Mysore  end. 
The  intervening  space  will  be  put  in  hand,  if  necessary,  as  soon  as  some  questions 
concerning  its  alignment  have  been  re-considered. 

13.  I  explained  in  my  letter  No.  33  of  6th  September  to  your  Lordship  (para.  29) 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Government  of  India  had  consented  to  sanction  a 
loan  to  the  Mysore  Government  of  60  lakhs  of  rupees.  Finding  on  my  arrival  at 
Bangalore  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  was  much  pressed  for  funds,  and  that  the 
balance  of  his  invested  surplus  (9  lakhs)  could  only  be  sold  out,  at  the  present  moment, 
at  a  sacrifice  ol  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  discount,  I  sanctioned  his  drawing  at  once  on  the 
Madras  treasury  (which  I  had  ascertained  to  be  amply  sujjplied)  for  a  first  instalment  of 
10  lakhs  on  account  of  the  loan,  postponing  the  sale  of  his  invested  surplus  till  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

14.  I  could  wish  that  the  Mysore  administration  had  been  able  to  show  some  useful 
works  for  the  many  lakhs  which  have  already  gone  in  famine  relief;  but,  as  it  is,  I  doubt 
not  that  but  for  this  expenditure  the  loss  of  life,  severe  though  it  be,  would  have  been 
indefinitely  multiplied.  I  trust  that  the  arrangements  I  have  now  made  will  be  instru- 
mental not  only  in  saving  many  lives,  but  also  in  giving  to  the  Mysore  State  some 
useful  return  for  the  vast  sums  which  must  still  inevitably  be  expended  by  it  in  order  to 
preserve  the  social  and  material  sources  of  its  future  agricultural  prosperity. 

15.  Before  leaving  Bangalore  I  determined,  in  consultation  with  my  colleague.  Sir  A. 
Arbuthnot,  to  take  into  my  own  hands  the  administration  of  the  Famine  Department  of 
the  Government  of  India.  This  arrangement  was  proposed  to  me  bv  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot 
as  the  natural  corollary  of  the  changes,  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  adopted  in 
the  Madras  administration ;  but  the  proposal  commended  itself  for  various  reasons  to 
my  judgment.  The  paramount  importance  of  famine  administration  at  the  present  time 
has  obliged  me  in  practice  to  give  to  the  details  of  it  the  closest  and  most  constant 
personal  supervision ;  it  therefore  seemed  desirable  on  public  grounds  that  I  should 
openly  and  definitely  acknowledge  the  responsibility  I  have  virtually  undertaken  for  the 
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success  or  failure  of  the  policy  I  have  laid  down,  and  am  endeavouring  to  enforce,  in  the 
conduct  of  relief  operations.  The  arrangement  tends  also  to  a  speedier  disposal  of 
business,  and  diminishes  the  frequency  of  references. 

16.  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot  on  receiving  ray  assent  to  the  above-mentioned  proposal,  re- 
turned, at  his  own  request,  to  Simla,  where  his  presence  was  much  needed  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  Sir  J.  Strachey,  who  had  dunng  Sir  Alexander's  absence  taken  charge 
of  the  T)epartment  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce. 

17-1  left  Bangalore  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  9th  instant,  and  halted  the  following 
morning  for  a  few  hours  at  Coimbatore  where,  in  company  with  the  Collector,  Mr.  Wed- 
derbum,  I  inspected  the  relief  camps,  work,  and  hospital.  The  condition  of  these 
institutions  does  not  differ  materially  from  those  I  had  inspected  at  Bellary  and  Madras. 
There  was  a  large  proportion  of  people  gratuitously  maintained  who  were  perfectly 
competent  to  labour,  but  for  whom  no  work  was  found ;  the  scale  of  diet  was  high,  and 
for  some  classes  unnecessarily  luxurious.  The  rainfall  of  the  district  is  always  small 
(10  to  12  inches),  and  this  year  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  '^fhe  state  of  the  crops, 
however,  near  the  town  of  Coimbatore  was  fair,  as  irrigation  was  available,  but  in  the 
interior  of  the  district  the  early  autum.n  crops  have  failed. 

18.  I  continued  my  journey  the  same  day  to  Coonoor,  a  European  settlement  on  the 
edge^of  the  Neilgherry  hills;  and  on  the  11th  I  proceeded  to  Ootacamimd.  At  each  of 
these  places  I  was  waited  on  by  deputations  who  urged  the  wants  of  their  respective 
municipalities,  and  both  of  them  laid  special  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a  railway,  on  the 
Rigi  mountain  principle,  to  the  Hills ;  for  which  a  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  outlay 
was  demanded.  I  informed  the  above-mentioned  deputations  that  whenever  the  Madras 
Government  are  prepared  to  forward  to  the  Supreme  Government  a  practical  scheme 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  railroad,  it  will  receive  my  earnest  consideration,  but  that 
in  the  meantime  I  was  unable  to  give  any  definite  expression  to  the  view  which  might 
ultimately  be  taken  of  it  by  the  Government  of  India.  I  received  at  Ootacamund  a 
deputation  from  the  coffee  planters  of  the  Wynad,  whose  address  dealt  with  various 
subjects  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Madras  Government,  but  who  also  made 
some  special  requests,  which  1  may  properly  bring  to  your  Lordship's  notice.  The  most 
pressing  of  these  was  in  regard  to  wanderers  from  Mysore  seeking  employment  in  the 
Wynad.  The  coffee  estates  in  the  Wynad  habitually  give  employment  to  large  numbers 
of  labourers  from  Mysore ;  but  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  fiamine  the  numbers  thus 
seeking  employment  are  infinitely  in  excess  of  the  labour  requirements  of  the  estates. 
Nimibers  of  these  wanderers,  too,  arrive  in  a  weak  and  emaciated  condition  which 
renders  them  utterly  unfit  for  labour.  Man^^  of  these,  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  travel, 
are  deported  back  to  Mysore  by  the  Madras  Government;  but  several  of  them,  it  is 
feared,  die,  and  others  linger  on,  fed  either  by  private  charity  or  in  relief  houses.  The 
Planters*  Association  urged  the  expediency  of  starting  relief  works  for  these  people  in 
the  shape  of  preparing  and  collecting  metal  for  80  miles  of  road,  already  made,  and  they 
oflFer  to  contribute  in  money  and  supervision.  After  personally  consulting  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  request  was  a  reasonable  one ; 
and  I  determined  to  grant  a  sum  of  Rs.  30,000,  to  be  recovered  ultimately  from  the 
Mysore  State,  as  a  contribution  to  the  estimated  expenditure,  on  condition  that  the 
Madras  Government  and  the  Planters'  Association  provided  the  rest.  I  have  left  the 
details  in  the  hands  of  the  Madras  Government,  and  my  Secretary's  communication 

(No.  846,  dated  the  l6th  instant)  to  that  Government  forms  Enclosure  No.  2  to  this      No.  234. 
letter. 

19.  The  other  requests  submitted  to  me  by  the  Wynad  planters  were  for  the  uni- 
faction  of  the  coflTee  districts  udder  one  administrative  head,  and  for  the  simplification  of 
extradition  between  Mysore  and  British  territory.  The  first  question  involves  the 
transfer  to  the  Madras  Government  of  the  Coorg  District  which  is  now  administered  by 
the  Chief*  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  settled  till  it  has  been 
discussed  with  both  authorities.  The  latter  is  a  simpler  matter ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  Mysore,  while  it  is  under  British  administration,  should  not  be 
treated  in  respect  to  the  service  of  the  processes  of  our  courts  precisely  as  if  it  were 
British  temtory,  I  propose  to  communicate  my  wishes  on  this  subject  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  without  delay. 

20.  I  left  Ootacamund  early  on  the  morning  of  the  l6th  September  and  reached 
Mysore  late  in  the  evening  of  the  l/th,  after  inspecting  some  large  cinchona  and  coffee 
plantations  on  my  way  thither.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Madras  territory  through 
which  I  then  passed  is  largely  auriferous,  and  I  was  informed  by  an  experienced  expert,  who 
has  for  two  years  been  investigating  its  mineral  resources,  that  neither  in  California  nor 
in  Australia,  all  parts  of  which  he  had  previously  visited,  do  there  exist  gold  deposits 
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more  capable  of  being  remuneratively  worked.  This  statement  appears  to  me  an 
important  one,  and  I  may  perhaps  take  an  early  occasion  of  addressing  to  your  Lordship 
a  special  communication  on  the  subject  of  it.  Meanwhile  I  may  mention  that  silver  is  also 
found,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  of  small  diamonds,  in  the  W3rnad. 

21.  The  political  incidents  of  my  visit  to  Mysore  will  be  recorded  in  a  separate  letter, 
but  in  this  r  desire  to  report  what  I  learnt  of  the  condition  of  Coorg  in  relation  to  the 
famine-stricken  immigrants  from  Mysore.  ^ 

22.  The  coffee  planters  of  Coorg,  like  those  of  the  Wynad,  are  mainly  dependent  on 
Mysore  for  their  labour  supply,  and,  as  in  the  Wynad,  multitudes  of  immigrants  unable 
to  find  work,  or  unfit  to  work,  are  to  be  found  in  Coorg  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution, 
and  the  mortality  among  them  has  been  very  grievous  indeed.  A  memorial  purporting 
to  come  from  the  Planters'  Association  at  Coorg  was  submitted  to  my  Private  Secretary 
for  presentation  to  me,  but,  as  it  was  not  presented  through  the  local  authorities,  and  in 
fact  had  been  refiised  by  them,  I  declined  to  accept  it  formally  as  a  memorial,  but 
expressed  my  willingness  to  receive  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  come  as  a  deputation  to 
present  it,  and  to  hear  all  they  had  to  urge. 

23.  These  two*  gentlemen  accordingly  waited  on  me  on  the  18th,  the  Chief  Commis- 

*  Rev.  A.  Fennel.    Mr.  Hunt.        '^^^^"^  f  ,^/^?^!  ^"^  *^^  Superintendent  of  Coorg  being 

present  at  the  mterview. 

They  dwelt  specially  in  the  conversation  that  ensued  on  the  great  mortality  among 
the  wanderers  from  Mysore,  a  mortality  which  had  they  asserted  been  greatly  under- 
estimated by  the  local  authorities ;  they  complained  that  no  relief  works  had  been  esta- 
blished, and  said  that  the  planters  were  through  poverty  unable  to  support  the  starving 
wanderers.  Many  of  their  assertions  were  travAsed  by  the  local  officers,  but  it  was 
clear  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  relief  works  had  not  been  established  in  Coorg,  and  that 
there  was  urgent  necessity  for  them.  I  learnt  that  while  roads  were  numerous  in  the 
province  a  considerable  portion  of  them  require  to  be  metalled,  and  that  one  or  two 
good  roads,  the  need  of  which  is  admitted,  still  remain  to  be  made.  Finally  I  offered  to 
grant  either  from  Mysore  or  from  imperial  revenues  a  sum  of  Rs.  50,000  if  the  planters 
would  consent  to  contribute  one  third  of  that  amount  either  in  money  or  supervision. 
Finding  however  that  the  two  gentlemen  forming  the  deputation  had  no  authority  to 
accept  such  an  offer,  and  that  they  did  not  actually  represent  the  whole  body  of  planters, 
I  undertook  to  depute  either  the  Famine  Commissioner,  Mr.  Elliott,  or  Major  Scott 
Moncrieff  to  visit  Mercara,  and  to  ascertain  personally  what  the  actual  wishes  of  the 
planters  are,  and  what  may  best  be  done  with  their  co-operation  in  the  way  of  starting 
relief  works. 

24.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  your  Lordship  that,  on  retiirning  to 
Bangalore  (which  I  reached  last  night),  I  found  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  system  of  relief  operations,  which  I  had  established  before  leaving  this 
town  on  the  9th  current.     These  results  are  recorded  in  a  most  interesting  memorandum 

Nob.  235-6.  by  Mr.  Elliott,  which  forms  Enclosure  No.  3  to  the  present  letter.  Your  Lordship  will 
perceive  from  this  very  suggestive  paper  that  uniform  rates  of  wage  on  relief  works  and 
rates  of  food  ration  in  relief  camps  have  been  laid  down ;  that  orders  have  issued  for 
closing  superfluous  and  unsupervised  relief  kitchens,  the  really  necessitous  recipients  of 
relief  being  brought  into  well  supervised  relief  camps  ;  that  petty  relief  works  under  civil 
officers  are  being  wound  up  and  closed ;  that  in  and  around  Bangalore  town  one  relief 
kitchen  has  been  closed,  ^hile  from  the  other  kitchens  persons  capable  of  labour  are  being 
drafted  to  relief  works,  that  already  5,000  have  been  so  drafted  and  are  doing  good  work 
on  the  railway  bank  instead  of  being  fed  in  idleness  at  the  kitchens ;  that  the  relief 
recipients  who  cannot  labour  are  being  kept  inside  the  camps  and  tended  until  they 
recover,  in-door  beingthus  substituted  for  out-door  gratuitous  relief ;  that  relief  employment 
of  a  kind  suitable  to  destitute  artizans  and  higher  caste  people  is  being  arranged  in 
Bangalore  town,  and  that  partly  in  consequence  of  these  measures,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  favourable  change  in  the  season  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  Bangalore 
kitchens  has  fallen  from  30,733  to  13,301.  Great  care  is  taken  by  the  officers  in  charge 
to  treat  specially  persons  who  come  on  the  works  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  body. 

25.  On  the  l6th  I  despatched  to  your  Lordship  a  telegram  reporting  on  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  season.  On  the  22nd  I  shall  send  from  Poona  a  further  telegraphic 
report.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  over  the  whole  of  Southern  India  prospects  have  con- 
tinued to  improve ;  rain  has  fallen  everywhere  except  in  parts  of  the  Madura  District 
and  a  small  tract  round  Poona.  The  numbers  receiving  relief  in  the  Madras  Districts 
have  begun  to  decrease  by  reason  of  people  going  away  to  their  fields,  but  it  is  not 
yet  certain  that  the  reduction  in  numbers  will  be  permanent.  Prices  are  somewhat 
cheaper  both  in  Bombay  and  Madras ;  but  prices  in  the  interior  have  fallen  but  little 
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and  are  still  very  dear ;  and  the  pressure  on  the  poorer  classes  is  still  very  severe. 
Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  pressure  cannot  greatly  abate  until 
the  middle  of  November,  by  which  time  the  prospects  of  the  great  winter  food  crops 
will  be  ascertained.  The  condition  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh  is  still  very 
critical,  no  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  in  the  Agra,  Rohilkund,  or  Meerut  Division,  or  over 
a  great  part  of  Oudh.  And  there  is  still  cause  for  much  anxiety  abont  the  States  of 
Gwalior,  Meywar,  and  of  North-eastern  Rajputana.  The  chiefships  of  Kattywar  and  the 
Baroda  country  are  happily  out  of  danger  for  the  present. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        LYTTON. 

No.  240.  End.  in 

No.  2,810,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  the  20th  September  1877.  No.  263. 

From  J.  H.  Garstin,  Esq.,  Additional  Secretary  to  Government  of  Madras,  Revenue 
Department,  to  S.  C.  Bayley,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India. 

In  continuation  of  mv  letter  of  the  3rd  September  1877,  No.  2,630-B.,  I  am  directed  No.  210. 
to  forward,  for  the  mwrmation  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor- General  in  Council, 
the  accompanying  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Madras  Famine  Relief  Fund,  and  its  enclosures,  setting  forth  the  objects  on  which, 
and  the  agency  through  which,  it  is  proposed  to  expend  the  funds  raised  by  public 
subscription  in  aid  of  sufferers  by  the  present  famine. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  from  page  4  of  Enclosure  A.  to  Mr.  Digby's  letter  that  the 
General  Committee  propose  to  expend  the  money  placed  at  their  disposal  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

(1.)  In  aiding  by  contributions  local  committees  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  poor 

not  reached  by  Government. 
^2.)  In  giving  contributions  towards  the  taking  care  of  destitute  children  and  the  like. 
(3.)  In  providing  clothes  for  destitute  women  and  children. 

(4.)  In  making  allotments  towards  any  special  object  which  seem  to  come  within 
the  scope  and  ability  of  the  ftmd. 
And  as  lurther  information  is  received,  the  Committee  hope  the  objects  on  which 
they  propose  to  spend  the  money  will  be  more  specifically  defined. 
(5.)  The  agency  on  which  the  Committee  largely  rely  is  that  of  missionaries,  but 
they  had  apparently  hoped  that  the  officers  of  Government  would  have  greatly 
assisted  them  also,  and  they  earnestly  beg  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
(6.)  On  this  point  I  am  directed  to  solicit  the  early  orders  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  in  Council. 


No.  241.  find,  in 

No.  253. 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Madras,  Revenue  Department, 

No.  2,810,  dated  20th  September  1877. 

Read  the  following  paper : — 
From  W.   Digby,   Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary,  General  Famine  Relief  Fund,  to  J.  H. 
Garstin,  Esq.,  Additional  Secretary  to  Government^  Revenue  Department,  Fort 
St.  George. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  18th  instant,  in  continuation  of  office  docket  No.  2,630  A., 
dated  3rd  September  instant,  and  .the  reply  of  the  General  Famine  Relief  Committee 
thereto,  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  submit  the  accompanying  papers,  marked 
A.,*  which  indicates  the  objects  on  which  the  Committee  propose  the  relief  funds  should 
be  at  present  expended. 

As  information  which  the  Committee  have  taken  active  steps  to  procure  is  received, 
their  operations  will  be  more  definitely  directed  and  widely  extended  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  will  be  capable  of  more  distinct  definition ;  attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the 
resolution  recorded  at  page  4  of  Enclosure  A. 

2.  The  aUotments  that  have  already  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  abovesaid  objects 
are  stated  at  page  7  of  Enclosure  A.     The  Committee  regret  that  much  more  has  not 

*  These  were  not  forwarded  from  India. 
Bb  4 
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been  done,  but  difficulties  over  which  they  had  no  control  have  impeded  their  operations ; 
these  will  be  alluded  to  farther  on. 

3.  The  circulars  already  issued  by  the  Committee,  requesting  collectors  and  other 
influential  officers  to  aid  by  forming  local  committees,  have  elicited  little  response.  The 
General  Committee  have  accordingly  resolved  to  send  deputations  in  the  persons  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Strachan  and  F.  Rowlandson,  Esq.,  to  assist  present  eflforts  and  arrange  for 
further  operations.  A  copy  of  the  instructions  given  these  gentlemen  (who  are  pro- 
ceeding forthwith  to  the  distressed  districts),  marked  B.,  herewith  enclosed,  will  explain 
the  Committee's  intentions  in  employing  them.  It  may  be  observed  that  missionary 
agency  and  co-operation  is  very  largely  relied  upon. 

4.  Special  difficulties  in  promptly  utilizing  the  Famine  Relief  Funds  have  been  alluded 
to  above.  These  have  arisen  from  the  impression  produced  by  what  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  with  respect  to  the  suspension  of  public  meetings,  and  by  the  official 
correspondence  recorded  in  the  **  Gazette  of  India  Extraordinary,"  dated  31st  August, 
and  the  action  that  was  taken  thereon.  It:  is  obvious  that  officials  generally  have  felt 
themselves  debarred  from  co-operating  in  the  objects  of  the  Committee. 

5.  I  am  therefore  to  express  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Committee  that  Government 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  its  officers  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Government  that  public  ser- 
vants of  all  grades  should  give  all  the  assistance  they  can  render,  without  detriment  to 
their  official  duties,  to  the  formation  of  local  committees,  and  generally  to  promote  the 
objects  which  the  Famine  Relief  Committee,  and  subscribers  to  the  Famine  Relief  Fund, 
have  in  view.  The  Committee  respectfully  suggest  that  a  Gazette  announcement  to 
this  effect  be  published  forthwith. 

B. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

To  organise,  as  far  as  possible,  local  committees  in  different  parts  of  the  various  dis- 
tressed districts  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  General  Relief  Committee  at 
Madras  for  the  distribution  of  Famine  Funds. 

2.  Also  to  organise  special  agencies  where  local  committees  cannot  be  formed  or  sub- 
agencies  are  likely  to  be  more  efficient. 

3.  The  fund,  is  designed  to  relieve  the  necessitous  poor  whom  Government  cannot, 
or  do  not,  reach,  and  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  even  indirect  interference  with  Govern- 
ment operations. 

4.  Under  the  above  designation  may  be  included  those  who  are  not  ordinarily  reckoned 
*'  poor,"  but  who  are  rendered  dependent  by  the  present  distress. 

5.  While  Government  operations  have  for  their  object  the  salvation  of  life,  the  funds 
may  be  legitimately  applied  to  the  mitigation  of  intense  suffering. 

6.  Whatever  agency  may  be  employed,  proceedings  to  be  reported  and  accounts 
rendered  by  that  agency  to  the  General  Committee. 

7.  The  General  Committee  will  be  prepared  to  make  pecuniary  provision,  if  necessary 
(within  reasonable  limits),  for  preparing  local  accounts. 

8.  It  is  important  to  impress  upon  those  who  are  invited  to  give  their  services  that 
the  object  is  not  to  collect  funds,  but  to  secure  promptitude,  economy,  and  efficiency  in 
dispensing  the  funds  placed  at  the  General  Committee's  disposal. 

9.  The  deputations  to  keep  the  General  Committee  informed  of  the  local  arrange- 
ments made. 

10.  These  points  are  noticed  to  indicate  generally  the  Committee's  wishes,  but  they 
leave  the  deputations  a  wide  discretion  and  rely  on  their  making  the  best  arrangements 
which  the  circumstances  in  each  locality  admit  of  within  the  scope  of  the  funds,  and  the 
general  principles  above  enunciated. 

11.  The  Committee  look  to  the  deputations  for  practical  suggestions  for  the  more 
efficient  and  prompt  distribution  of  the  funds,  and  the  object  to  which  they,  as  the  local 
committee,  desire  to  apply  them. 


No.  242. 

Telegram,  dated  Poonah,  22nd  September  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Referring  to  Simla  financial  telegram  of  14th,  I  have  now  following  figures  regarding 
famine  expenditure  in  Madras : — 

Actuals  to  end  of  August  409  lacs;  estimate  for  September  60  lacs;  October  to 
March  150  lacs;  total  619  l^cs.     Short  revenue  receipts  to  end  of  August  200  lacs; 
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estimate  of  further  loss  not  received.  I  take  additional  80  lacs;  total  for  Madras 
900  lacs. 

Bombay  total  estimate  200  lacs.  Mysore  and  Hyderabad  expenditure  and  deficient 
revenue  100  lacs  a-piece.  Grand  total  1 1  crores  for  British  Inoia  and  two  crores  for 
feudatories. 

Madras  estimate  will  be  largely  exceeded  if  north-east  monsoon  fails,  or  if  further 
delay  occurs  in  executing  orders  of  31st  August ;  delay  of  three  weeks  allowed  by 
Madras  has  caused  much  unnecessary  expenditure. 


No.  243. 

Telegram,  dated  Poonah,  22nd  September  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  op  State. 

Before  leaving  Madras  Presidency  I  had  interview  with  the  Duke,  and  approved  draft 
instructions  which  he  will  issue  to  give  effect  to  policy  agreed  on  between  us.  Delay, 
however,  has  been  most  detrimental  both  to  population  and  finances.  During  past 
fortnight  good  rain  has  everywhere  put  people  in  heart  and  provided  work  in  fields, 
affordmg  admirable  opportunity  for  weeding  relief  camps,  but  three  weeks  were  wasted 
before  issuing  instructions.  The  Duke's  orders  provide  tor  drafting  destitute  persons  who 
are  capable  of  labour  on  to  works.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  loss  of 
life  in  effecting  this,  and  to  prevent  overtasking  /eeble  persons  on  works.  Effect  has 
already  been  given  to  similar  orders,  dated  one  week  later,  in  Mysore,  with  admirable 
results. 

Separate  telegram  on  Mysore  affairs  despatched  to-day.  Prospects  in  both  Madras 
and  Mysore  much  improved. 


No.  244. 
Telegram,  dated  22nd  September  1877. 
From  Secretary  of  State  to  Governor  of  Madras. 

Following  for  your  information. 

A  merchant  reports  Native  merchants  have  arranged  for  delivery  of  rice  at  Tuticorin, 
Madras,  and  Ncgapatam  before  15th  October  or  after  30th  November  to  prevent  recur- 
rence of  loss  from  rains,  thus  leaving  ports  in  question  without  supplies  for  six  weeks. 
He  suggests  Government  should  pay  compensation  at  market  value  for  rice  destroyed, 
upon  importers  proving  that  warehouse  accommodation  is  insufficient. 


No.  245. 
Telegram,  dated  22nd  September  1877- 
From  Viceroy,  Poona,  to  Secretary  of  State. 

My  letter  20th  September  gives  your  Lordship  full  details  of  my  orders  regarding 
famine  administration  in  Mysore ;  immediate  effect  given  to  those  orders,  with  following 
results : — 

Uniform  rates  of  wage  on  relief  works  and  uniform  scales  of  rations  for  relief  camps 
have  been  laid  down  ;  relief  kitchens  are  being  closed  or  converted  into  organised  and 
disciplined  camps.  In  Bangalore  5,000  persons  drafted  from  gratuitous  relief  to  work  on 
railways  ;  in  Bangalore  town,  numbers  in  relief  kitchens  have  fallen  from  30,000  to  13,000. 
Neighbouring  district  Kolar,  in  three  relief  kitchens,  numbers  fallen  from  6,600  to  1,450; 
of  these,  1,600  gone  to  works,  rest  to  fields,  because  recent  rain  renders  cultivation  pos- 
sible.  Great  care  taken  to  prevent  loss  of  life  in  carrying  out  tfiese  steps,  feeble  persons 
treated  specially  ;  overtasking  avoided. 
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No.  246. 
No.  36  of  1877. 

From  Governor-General,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 
Famine,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Governor- General's  Camp,  Poona, 
22nd  September  1877- 
In  paragraph  3  of  your  Lordship's  despatcl).  No.  62,  dated  9th  August,  is  expressed 
approyal  of  the  orders  issued  by  us,  enjoining  publicity  in  rare  cases,  where  district 
officers  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  grain  for  the  supply  of  any  landlocked  foodless 
tract.  And  the  same  paragraph  counsels  vigilance  in  watching  the  operation  of  our 
orders  restricting  the  purchase  of  grain. 

The  words  of  this  paragraph  were  telegraphed  to  me  by  your  Lordship  on  the  10th 
Teiegrarn  dated  uth  Aug.^  1877.  ^ugust  and  wc  Submitted  by  telegraph  the 

Your  cypher  message  of  10th.    We  do  not  folly  understand       ^Cply  glVCU  in   the    margin.       SlUCC   the    dc- 

the  ohject  of  it.  spatch  of  that  telegram  my  min  ute,  dated  the 

Our  instructions  about  publication  referred  only  to  local  pur-  lOfh  Ano-iist  hfm  o-ivpn  ^naraoranh  1  ft^  a 
chases  from  trade.  We  decided  at  outset  that  private  trade  ^^^^  AUgUSl,  liaS  glVen  ^^paragrapn  lO;  a 
would  import  grain  more  efficiently  than  Government,  and  we      general    Statement    of   the    principles    which 

''Do'';:L^roT;^r^f^rt^n?r^^^^^^^  should  guide  tl.e  Government  of  India  when 

ment  ought  to  make  large  importations  of  grain?  any  QUCStion    arisCSiOf  importing   grain    OU 

We  can  foresee  no  circumstances  under  which  such  Govern-  /^^,,^,-«.v,^t%4.  «^^^„,^4.     T'V.^*  ^«,^^^JvLu  ^-.^« 

ment  interference  with  private  trade  would  not  be  a  ruinous  OOVemment  aCCOUnt.     I  hat  paragraph  glVCS 

mistake.     Trade  towards  famine  country  from  Bengal,  Central  expressiou    to    vicwS    in    which    all    mv    Col- 

and  Northern  India  is  most  active,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  UqV,„^o  /»/^r»ir,„l.       \¥  ^imo  ^kno  . 

doubt  that  the  necessary  supplies  will  be  furnished.     We  are  iCagues  COncUF  ,    11  TUHS  inus  .- — 
convinced  that  far  more  food  from  abroad  or  elsewhere  will  "18.    When    harvestS     fail   in    an    Indian 

reach  Madras  if  we  leave  private  enterprise  to  itself,  and  we  •  -jvi         iji.i  /•/•■i 

should  paralyse  it  by  Government  competition.      Free  and  prOVinCC,    Considerable    Oid    StOCks    Ot    tOOd 

abundant  private  trade  cannot  co-exist  with  Government  im-  ^iXt    left    in    the    iiauds    of  the    landholdiDfif 
portations.     Even  if  we  anticipated  failure  in  source  of  supply,  i  ..-i         •■  \^    m.    a.\  j.i 

wi  should  stUl  believe  that  Government  interference  would  only  aUU    mercantile    ClaSSCS  ;     DUt    tlieSC    StOCkS 

decrease  the  total  amount  of  food  available  and  aggravate  the  are    oft;en    held    back    from    Salc.       Markets 

ca^m)^  Majesty's  Government  should  think  differentiy,  we  have,  therefore,  tO    be    Supplied   with    grain 

request  that  we  may  receive  distinct  intimation  of  the  fact.  imported  from  a  distance*       I  COUsidcr  that. 
We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  any  responsibility  for  a  course  *^j  ,.  ,  ., 

which  would  in  our  opinion  be  fatal.     Nor  can  we  usefuUy  CXCCpt  Under  mOSt  pCCUliar  and  exceptional 

give  calculations.    Local  estimates  say  that  from  4  to  5,000  cirCUmstaUCes,    the    functiou    of    SUDplvinff 

tons  of  grain  must  be  imported  daily :  grain  actually  ready  for  .i        i  j  i»       •  j.    j  •  u      u      >? 

export  on  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  reported  to   be  tDC  acmand  lOr  imported  grain  Can  DC  DCSt, 

120,000  tons  and  stocks  in  Bengal,  Central  and  Northern  India  ^ud,    indeed,    aloUC    discliargcd    by    private 

to  e   rge.  trade,  and  that  private  trade  should  be  left 

to  do  its  work  in  this  respect  with  as  little  interference  from  Government  as  practicable. 
The  Government  and  its  officers  should,  however,  give  all  possible  information,  and 
should  give,  where  necessary,  additional  facilities  to  private  trade.  Early  and  correct 
information  as  to  prices  and  means  of  carriage  should  be  published.  The  carrying 
power  of  railways  and  canals  leading  into  the  mmine  tracts  should  be  reinforced,  tolls 
and  other  restraints  on  free  intercommunication  should  be  removed;  roads  into  the 
interior  should  be  improved  and  kept  in  order ;  rates  of  railway  or  other  carriage  might 
be  reduced,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  temporary  railways  or  tramways  might  be 
laid  from  main  railway  lines  into  populous  tracts  whereto  means  of  communication  failed, 
or  were  insufficient.  These  will,  indeed,  be  the  most  useful  of  all  works  if  we  have  to 
meet  another  year  of  famine^  Grain  required  by  Government  for  alms  to  the  helpless 
poor,  or  for  labourers  on  relief  works,  or  for  any  tract  where  supplies  were  deficient, 
should  be  obtained  through  the  trade,  at  or  near  the  local  markets,  and  should  not  be 
imported  from  a  distance  by  Government  itself.  Experience  has  shown  that  Govern- 
ment operations  in  the  grain  market  disorganise  and  paralyse  private  trade  to  an  extent 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  operations  themselves.  Moreover,  where  the  carrying  power 
of  a  country  by  rail,  canal,  or  cart  is  Umited,  and  is  fully  utilised,  Government  grain 
importations  must  necessaiily  displace  a  corresponding  quantity  of  privately  imported 
grain.  My  view,  therefore,  is  that  under  no  circumstances  which  are  likely  to  occur 
ought  the  Government  itself  to  engage  in  the  business  of  importing  grain.  Free  and 
abimdant  private  trade  cannot  co-exist  witli  Government  importation.  Absolute  non- 
interference with  the  operations  of  private  commercial  enterprise  must  be  the  foundation 
of  our  present  famine  policy.  Trade  towards  the  famine  country  from  Bengal  and 
Northern  and  Central  India  is  at  present  active,  and  theie  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Indian  sources  of  supply  are  still  considerable.  But  even  if  these  should  fail, 
the  interference  of  the  Government  would  be  a  rumous  error.  It  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  decreasing  the  total  amount  of  food  available,  and  thus  aggravating  the 
catastrophe.     I  am  confident  that  more  food,  whether  from  abroad  or  elsewhere,  will 
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reach  Madras  if  we  leave  private  enterprise  to  itself,  than  if  we  paralyse  it  by  Govern- 
ment competition.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  famine  we  are  now  dealing  with.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  intend  to  assart  that  famines  cannot  occur  in  which  Government 
interference  for  the  importation  of  food  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary.  Indeed,  the 
Orissa  Famine  was  one  of  those  cases.*' 

2.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  urged  in  the  telegram  and  extract  quoted  above  I 
would  add  a  short  further  explanation  of  the  principles  which  guide  the  Government 
of  India,  and  of  the  position  we  take  when  we  decline,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
purchase  and  import  grain  for  the  supply  of  the  &mine  districts. 

3.  If  prices  do  not  greatly  rise  after  a  failure  of  harvest,  and  if  imports  are  inactive, 
then  the  natural  conclusion  would  be  iJiat  there  must  be  considerable  old  stocks  in  the 
country.  These  are  of  course  difficult,  if  not  impdssible,  to  trace.  When  prices  in  a 
province  approach  famine  rates,  then  we  presume  that  if  surplus  food  exists  in  other 
provinces,  and  if  communication  by  water  or  railway  be  fairly  good,  private  traders  will 
carry  that  food  to  the  famine  districts  more  cheaply,  more  promptly,  and  more  directly 
than  Government  could  possibly  do.  If  there  is  one  branch  of  internal  trade  which 
Indian  traders  fully  understand,  it  is  the  grain  trade  ;  they  know  what  grain  is  wanted, 
wtence  it  can  be  bought  most  cheaply,  and  where  the  need  is  sorest.  Among  the 
many  contrasts  between  the  system  of  Government  importations  adopted  in  1874  and 
the  private  trade  system  of  1877^  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Government  importations  in 
1874  consisted,  with  some  small  exceptions,  of  rice,  mostly  of  Burmah  rice ; — while  private 
trade  has  in  1877  brought  under  contribution  every  province  and  every  food  staple  in 
India ; — wheat,  barley,  grain,  two  kinds  of  millet  (jowar  and  bajra),  and  pulses  have 
come  from  scores  of  railway  stations  in  the  Punjab,  the  North-western  Provinces  and 
Behar,  from  the  River  Chenab  on  the  north  to  the  Soane  on  the  south ;  rice,  pulses,  and 
marwa  millet  (the  ragi  of  Madras)  have  come  from  Bengal  and  Orissa ;  millets  and 
pulses  have  come  from  Guzerat,  Berar,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  even  from  Rajputana. 
Burmah  has  sent  a  small  quantity  of  rice ;  but  Burmah  rice  generally  rules  dearer  than 
the  common  varieties  of  Bengal  rice,  and  so  traders  have  drawn  but  little  from  that 
source  of  supply,  so  long  as  Bengal  stocks  were  large. 

4.  Not  only  could  private  traders  do  the  work  of  supplying  grain  to  Southern  India 
better  than  Government  could  do  it ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  trade,  as  a  whole, 
could  make  much  larger  importations  than  Government  could  effect  by  itself.  If  once 
the  Government  were  to  begin  importing  grain,  the  first  rumour  of  any  impending 
intrusion  of  Government  action  into  the  field  of  private  enterprise  would  paralyse  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  trade,  would  send  up  prices  at  the  source  of  supply,  would  keep 
up  prices  in  the  famine  country  below  the  natural  trade  level,  and  would  thus,  indirectly 
as  well  as  directly,  check  impoits.  The  Government  having  once  entered  on  such  an 
undertaking  there  would  be  no  half-way  stage  at  which  we  could  arrest  our  ruinous 
course.  The  Government  would  soon  find  itself  responsible  for  providing  grain  enough 
for  every  village,  not  merely  in  Madras  and  Mysore,  but  also  in  tracts  of  Northern 
India  to  which  famine  might  spread.  Any.  partial  substitution  of  Government  agency 
for  private  trade  was  impossible.  We  had  to  choase  between  either  leaving  private 
trade  alone  or  taking  upon  ourselves  the  whole  of  its  natural  work.  If  we  had  adopted 
the  latter  alternative,  it  would  probably  have  cost  the  Government  more  to  lay  down 
one  ton  of  grain  than  it  would  have  cost  the  trade  to  lay  down  two.  We  had  before  us 
the  financial  results  of  the  Bengal  famine  of  1874,  where  the  cost*  of  buying  and 

transporting  Government  j}[rain  came  to  6,474,000/.  out 
from';ra^l'Xfrc.:meSf:f  of  a  gross  expenditure  of  9  177^000/  or  to  4  259.000/. 
the  Bengal  famine  charges  given  in  out  of  a  net  cost  of  6,402,000/.  The  tamme  of  18//  has  . 
Part  V,  of  Sir  Richard  Temple's  been  severer,  and  has  extended  over  a  far  larger  area 
finldRepo^^subInittedat  the  close  ^han  the  famine  of  1874;  if  we  had  taken  the  grain 
of  the  Bengal  famine  ofis,  4.  .  ^  supply  into  our  own  hands,  the  cost  of  famine  relief  in 
1876-78,  alarmingly  great  as  it  is,  must  have  been  iiidefinitely  increased.  If  Govern* 
went  had  undertaJt^i  to  import  grain  for  the  supply  of  Southern  India,  we  should,  m^en 
if  we  had  succeeded  in  our  undertalcmg-~which  is  doubtful*— have  Inade  a  stride,  of  which 
the  magnitude  can  only  be  conjectured,  on  the  road  to  national  bankruptcy. 

5.  The  financial  argument  indeed,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian  treasury, 
carried  its  due  weight  in'  deciding  us  to  adopt  what,  on  other  grounds,  seemed  to  us  the 
wiser  alternative.  Still,  apart  frorfi  financial  considerations,  we  were  convinced  that  the 
safety  of  the  afflicted  populations  would  be  best  secured  by  the  adoption  of  the  course 
we  took.  It  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that  Government  cannot  avert  all  death  from 
famine  when  the  drought  is  so  severe  and  affects  so  large  an  area  as  in  the  present 
season  has  been  the  case.     And  I  am  convinced  that  under  present  circumstances  there 
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would  have  been  more  nrisery,  more  death,  and  a  less  constant  supply  of  food  in  the 
districts  of  Southern  India  if  Government  had  undertaken  to  import  grain  on  a  large 
scale  than  have  happened  under  the  policy  which  the  Government  of  India,  after  full 
consideration  and  with  your  Lordship*s  approval,  have  adopted. 

6.  These  were  some  of  the  considerations  which  influenced  our  decision  when  the 
question  of  importing  grain  arose  in  the  autumn  of  18/6.  When  the  same  question  came 
before  us  in  July  1877,  such  considerations  gained  renewed  force  from  the  experience  of 
the  preceding  eight  months.  The  proposal  to  import  grain  largely  by  Government 
agency  had  been  put  forward  during  the  autumn  of  1876,  both  at  Bombay  and  Madras. 
The  Governor,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  fully  and  specifically  discussed  the  question  with 
his  colleagues ;  and  they  decided  not  to  buy  grain,  but  to  trust  entirely  to  private  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  country.  This  decision,  cordially  approved  as  it  was  by  the 
Government  of  India,  waS  at  once  made  public.  Grain  was  forthwith  consigned  to  the 
Deccan  by  private  traders  in  enormous  quantities ;  insomuch  that  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  was  blocked  with  grain  early  in  November.  By  strenuous  effort  the 
block  was  gradually  cleared,  and  the  supply  by  rail  and  seaboard  to  the  famine  districts 
of  Bombay  has  since  November  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  country.  Prices  have 
indeed  been  very  dear ;  but,  though  some  parts  of  the  Bombay  famine  tract  drew  their 
supplies  from  railway  stations  or  seaports  130  miles  off,  still  there  has  always  been 
enough  grain  in  the  markets. 

7.  The  Madras  Government,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bombay  Government 
considered  the  question,  decided  to  buy  30,000  tons  of  grain  as  a  beginning.  This 
decision  was  not  known  to  the  Government  of  India  until  the  transaction  was  concluded 
and  the  bill  had  to  be  paid.  The  purchases  were  effected  with  just  so  much  secrecy  as 
served  to  alarm  the  trade ;  and  in  Calcutta,  the  chief  source  of  the  Madras  rice  supply, 
dealers  were,  until  the  middle  of  February,  possessed  with  a  fear  that  further  large 
purchases  by  Government  were  imminent.  Interference  with  the  grain  market  was 
stopped  by  the  Government  of  India;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  the 
Madras  Government  at  the  time,  I  believe  the  Governor  of  Madras  is  now,  and  has  for 
some  time  been  of  opinion  that  further  Government  purchases  of  grain  were  inexpedient. 
The  Madras  Government  made  their  purchases  in  October,  and  as  no  further  action  of 
the  kind  was  taken  the  stream  of  private  trade  i>et  in  during  December,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  Private  trade  has  sent  by  sea  to  Madras,  or  has  consigned  from  marts 
in  Northern  India,  more  grain  than  the  railways  and  other  means  of  transport  could  carry 
into  the  interior.  During  the  last  two  months  (August  and  September)  ?ince  the 
failure  of  the  summer  rains  and  the  occurrence  of  a  second  famine,  private  trade  has 
carried  into  the  districts  of  Madras  and  Mysore  a  daily  average  of  4,000  to  5,000  tons 
of  food.  This  great  result  must  be  largely  due  to  the  assurances,  published  by  the 
Governments  of  India  and  Madras  in  June  last,  to  the  effect  that  Government  would 
not  interfere  in  the  grain  trade.  These  were  the  assurances  to  which  we  referred  in  oiu* 
telegram  quoted  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  present  letter. 

8.  The  grain  bought  by  the  Madras  Government  is  being  kept  in  reserve,  and  so  its 
presence  does  not  operate  to  keep  prices  low,  and  thereb}'  to  check  importations.  1  am 
aware  that  the  Members  of  the  Madras  Government,  though  they  do  not  now  advocate 
Government  purchases,  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  their  purchase  of  30,000  tons,  and 
their  placing  the  greater  part  of  that  supply  in  dep6ts  up  the  country,  paved  the  way 
for  private  trade,  and  encouraged  its  steady  flow.  It  is  true  that  private  trade  increased 
after  the  Government  purchases  had  been  made;  but  trade  did  not  acquire  its  full 
stream  till  August  1877,  and  it  did  not  flow  freely  at  all  till  December  1876,  that  is  to 
say,  some  weeks  afler  the  Government  transactions  had  been  concluded ;  whereas  the 
Bombay  importations  set  in  with  full  tide  early  in  November.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
purchase  of  30,000  tons  permanently  affected  the  flow  of  private  trade  in  the  face  of  the 
enormous  demands  of  the  Madras  and  Mysore  country ;  but  I  fear  the  transaction  must 
(for  the  time)  have  checked  private  importations;  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  grain 
occupied  railway  waggons  to  the  exclusion  of  merchants'  consignments,  and  I  can  see 
no  practical  or  theoretical  ground  for  the  contention  that  the  Government  purchases 
galvanised  private  trade  into  active  exertion. 

9.  Though  the  considerations  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  guided  our 
unanimous  decision  on  the  occasions  when  the  question  of  purchasing  grain  came  before 
us  during  the  present  famine,  yet  we  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  occasion  never 
did,  and  never  can  arise,  when  Government  purchases  of  grain  might  be  necessary. 
The  Orissa  famine  of  1866  may  have  been  such  a  case.  Orissa  was  a  small  province ;  it 
had  then  few  transactions  with  other  parts  of  India ;  its  marts  were  not  frequented  by 
merchants  from  other  provinces ;  there  were  practically  no  land  communications  between 
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Orissa  and  other  provinces,  save  for  pilgrims  ;  and  communication  by  sea  was  at  that 
time  cut  off  during  the  most  critical  season  of  the  year.  The  famine  of  1866  in  Orissa 
may  have  been  a  case  in  which  Government  might  in  some  way  have  effected  or  pro- 
moted grain  importations.  In  the  famine  of  1874  the  Behar  famine  tract,  with  its 
population  of  19  millions,  was  divided  by  the  Ganges  into  nearly'equal  parts ;  one  part, 
south  of  the  Ganges,  possessed  two  railways,  metalled  and  bridged  roads,  and  large 
trading  populations ;  the  other  part,  north  of  the  Ganges,  had  no  railways,  not  a  single 
metalled  and  bridged  road,  and  comparatively  few  traders.  Thus  the  Government  was 
able  to  occupy  North  Behar  with  its  agency  and  with  its  grain  imported  from  the  east ; 
while  the  wants  of  South  Behar  were  sufficiently  met  by  private  trade  with  supplies 
from  the  west.  The  circumstances  and  characteristics  of  the  two  tracts  were  so  different 
that  Government  trade  in  North  Behar  did  not  interfere  with  private  trade  in  South 
Behar ;  and  furthermore  all  the  Government  grain  came  by  railway  or  river  from  the 
east,  while  the  railway  from  the  west  was  left  exclusively  for  pnvate  traders.  The 
famme  tracts  of  Southern  India,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  landlocked  like  Orissa ;  nor 
are  their  seaports  closed  for  months  together  as  were  the  Orissa  roadsteads.  There 
are  several  railway  lines  in  the  south  of  India  ;  a  number  of  seaports  are  available  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts ;  Madras  possesses  a  better  system  of  metalled  and  bridged  roads 
than  any  part  of  India ;  much  of  the  Bombay  and  Mysore  country  is  also  well  supplied 
with  roads.  There  was  thus  every  facility  for  the  tree  action  of  private  trade.  Nor 
was  there  any  section  of  the  famine  country  so  separate  and  distinct  from  the  rest  that 
Government  agency  could  have  imported  grain  thither,  while  private  trade  supplied  the 
remainder  of  the  country  without  let  or  hindrance. 

10.  I  have  laid  before  your  Lordship  thus  at  length  an  expression  of  my  views  on 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  because  I  think  its  importance  is  very  great.  If  your  Lordship 
were  able  to  concur  generally  in  the  views  now  expressed,  the  hands  of  the  Government 
of  India  would  be  greatly  strengthened  when  hereafter  the  problem  of  supplying  food  to 
a  famine-stricken  province  again  arises. 

11.  In  any  case  the  traders  of  Southern  and  Northern  India  will  have  learnt  an 
important  lesson  of  self-help.  Private  trade  will  be  more  prompt  than  heretofore  to 
supply  the  wants  of  provinces  where  scarcity  of  food  may  prevail.  I  anticipate  also  that, 
after  the  brisk  and  lucrative  trade  of  this  year,  traflSc  on  the  Madras  guaranteed  railways 
will  never  fall  again  to  the  low  ebb  of  former  years.  And  I  hope  that  the  opening  of 
the  Dhond  and  Munmar  Railway  will  do  much  to  produce  free  interchange  of  commo- 
dities between  the  north  and  the  south  of  India,  which  now  for  the  first  time  have  traded 
on  a  large  scale  with  each  other. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         LYTTON. 


XT      o^n  End.  in 

No.  947.  No.  253. 

Telegram,  dated  22nd  September  1877. 
From  the  Governor,  Madras,  to  Viceroy. 

Clear  line.  Charitable  relief  committees  to  remove  misapprehension  on  part  of  officers 
which  is  doing  harm,  propose  to  issue  following  notification  : — 

**  It  is  the  desire  of  Government  that  public  servants  of  all  grades  should  give  all  the 
**  assistance  they  can  render,  without  detriment  to  their  official  duties,  to  the  formation 
**  of  local  committees,  and  generally  to  promote  the  objects  which  the  famine  relief 
**  committee  and  subscribers  to  the  famine  relief  fund  have  in  view."  Oblige  by 
acknowledgment. 


No.  248. 

Telegram,  dated  Guneshkliind,  23rd  September  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Season  telegram,  15th  to  23rd.  Madras,  good  general  rain  in  all  districts,  except 
parts  of  Coimbatore  and  small  part  of  Salem,  Tinnevelly,  Madura ;  tanks  filling,  crops 
reviving ;  petty  harvests  being  reaped,  moderate  outturn,  prices  slightly  cheaper  m  some 
districts,  elsewhere  stationary. 
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Numbers  on  works,  698,476,  gratuitous,  160,501.  Grain  supply  maintained.  Bengal 
ilespatches  to  Madras  3,800  tons  daily ;  Peninsula  Railway  delivers  to  Madras  960  tons 
daily ;  railway  working  better. 

Bombay,  good  rain,  prospects  improving  everywhere,  except  large  parts  of  Khandesh, 
Nassik,  Ahmednagar ;  prices  slightly  falling ;  autumn  crops  small  in  area,  but  thriving  ; 
winter  crop  sowings  progressing.  Number  on  works,  242,860 ;  gratuitous,  160,380* 
Pressure  of  prices  and  scarcity  still  severe. 

Mysore,  good  rain  over  province,  5  to  8  inches  during  month  of  September,  tanks 
filled,  crop  prospects  improved  greatly. 

North-west  Provinces,  little  rain  anywhere ;  hot  winds.  Lieutenant-Governor  tele- 
graphed yesterday,  unirrigated  autumn  crop  ruined  in  Meeriit,  Rohilcund,  Agra,  Lucknow, 
Seetapore  divisions ;  condition  critical  in  Rai  Bareilly,  and  part  of  Benares  division, 
remainder  barely  half  average  yield  expected,  irrigated  autumn  crop  small,  fodder  scarce, 
spring  crop  sowings  in  northern  divisions  possible  if  rain  comes  in  20  days.  Price  of 
wheat,  20  pounds  per  rupee.  West  of  Allahabad  relief  works  opening  in  Rohilcund  and 
Agra  divisions. 

Punjab,  only  partial  showers.  Lieutenant-Governor  telegraphed  yesterday,  autumn 
crop  almost  lost,  save  on  irrigated  land  which  are  large,  spring  crop  sowings  possible  till 
December,  if  yield  good ;  distress  from  loss  of  autumn  crop  very  large.  Prices  remain 
high  in  Indore.  No  rain  in  Central  India  States.;  pressure  in  Gwalior  increasing  greatly, 
and  continuous  emigration  thence.  Rajputana,  few  light  showers  ;  much  failure  of  crops 
and  pasture  in  north  and  east.  In  Ajmere  prices  very  dear.  Hyderabad,  good  rain 
everywhere,  prospects  much  improved.  Bengal,  Assam,  Burmah,  Central  Provinces, 
prospects  generally  favourable. 


No.  249. 

Telegram,  dated  24th  September  1877. 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy. 

Yours  22nd. 

Do  figures  given,  include  loss  of  revenue  add  famine  expenditure  in  1876-77  as  well  as 
in  current  year,  thus  representing  total  cost  of  famine  ? 


End.  in  No,  250. 

Extract  fi'om  the  Proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Madras,  Revenue  Department, 

No.  2,847,  dated  24th  Septemher  1877. 
Revised  Instructions  for  the  administration  of  Famine  Relief  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

His  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  issue  the  following  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  all  officers  concerned  in  the  administration  of  famine  relief: — 

1.  Under  the  successive  orders  of  the  Madras  Government  relief  has  been  sanctioned 
to  famine-stricken  people — 

(1st)  in  the  form  of  wages  for  work  done ; 

(2nd)  gratuitously  in  camps,  relief-houses,  and  villages  to  those  unable  to  labour  or 
temporarily  incapacitated  for  work. 

2.  It  has  been  determined  that  both  relief  by  employment  on  works  for  the  strong  and 
gratuitous  relief  to  the  infirm  shall  be  continued. 

3.  To  enable  employment  on  large  public  works  to  be  more  extensively  and  systemati- 
cally carried  on,  the  Government  of  India  have  agreed  to  lend  a  large  additional  force  to 
the  Public  Works  Department,  and  to  enable  collectors  to  duly  watch  the  distribution  of 
gratuitous  relief,  the  Government  of  India  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Government 
a  large  number  of  European  officers  to  supervise  relief  operations  in  the  several  taluks  of 
the  distressed  districts. 

4.  In  order  that  the  wishes  and  instructions  of  his  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  may 
be  clearly  understood,  the  conditions  under  which  relief  has  been  sanctioned  and  is  to  be 
continued  are  subjoined. 

5.  Collectors  and  civil  officers  are  responsible  for  sending  to  relief  works  or  for  provid- 
ing gratuitous  relief,  under  the  orders  now  issued,  to  all  who  have  not  adequate  means 
of  supporting  life.  The  Public  Works  Department  officers  are  responsible  for  providing 
a  sufficiency  of  work  in  every  distressed  district  for  the  employment  of  the  persons  who 
may  be  sent  to  them  by  the  civil  officers,  and  shall  employ  thereon  all  those  so  sent. 
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Reijef  Works.  ■  • 

6-  The  intention  of  his  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  is  that  all  relief  shall  be 
eventually  given  through  relief  works,  closed  camps,  and  village  relief. 

7.  Relief  works  affording  to  indigent  persons  capable  of  some  labour  the  opportunity 
of  earning  money  with  which  to  buy  food  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  relief  system. 

8.  These  works  are  of  two  classes — 

(a.)  Those  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Works  Department  or  other  pro- 

-.   .    .     ,  ,         fessional  supervision  which  may  for  the  sake  of  brevity  be 

Proressiotial  a^eney  works.  n   j        >      •       i  V'  '^         j 

^     ;'  called  professional  agency  works  ; 

(i.)  Those  not  requiring  to  any  great  extent  professional  supervision,  and  which 

-  may  for  the  sakq  of  brevity  be  called  civil  agency  works. 

agency  WOT  s.         These  works  will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Public 

Works  Department  or  of  the  Civil  Department  according  to  circumstances. 

9.  Every  district  engineer  will  prepare  a  list  of  works  in  his  district  which  may  be 
made  available  as  relief  works.     These  lists  should  show  approximately — 

(a.)  the  probable  cost  of  each  work  ; 

(6.)  roughly  the  proportion  of  the  total  cost  required  for  earthwork ; 

(c.)  the  number  of  persons  who  can  be  employed  upon  each,  and  for  tow  long. 

10.  These  lists  will  Idc  submitted  to  Government  through  the  chief  engineer  or  the 
chief  engineer  for  irrigation.  His  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  will  sanction  them 
provisionally  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  works  thus  provisionally  sanctioned  may 
be  taken  up  from  time  to  time  as  need  for  affording  relief  arises,  except  large  works,  the 
commencement  of  which  will  be  decided  by  his  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council.  The 
opinion  of  the  collector  should  decide  which  of  the  works  in  the  list  so  sanctioned  shall 
be  first  proceeded  with.  Estimates  to  cover  such  works  as  may  be  approved  by  Govern- 
ment in  these  lists  should  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  final  sanction  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  the  commen^cMient  of  no  such  work  shall  be  delayed,  where  its  commencement  is 
necessary,  for  the  reason  that  a  plan  and  estimate  have  not  been  sanctioned.  Lists  of 
works  which  have  been  commenced,  specifying  the  approximate  number  of  persons  who 
can  be  received  thereon,  will  be  furnished  by  the  district  engineer  from  time  to  time  to 
the  collector,  who  will  send  copies  to  every  revenue,  police,  and  famine  officer. 

11.  The  very  widest  publicity  of  the  locality  of  relief  works  must  be  given;  the 

responsibility   with   regard  to   this   point  rests   upon   the 
Publicity  of  relief  works.         ^^ife^tors  and  their  assistants. 

12.  The  distinction  between  budgeted  works  and  famine  relief  works  is  abolished  in 
the  following  districts  : — 

Nellore.  Chingleput.  Madura. 

Cuddapah.  North  Arcot.  Tinnevelly. 

Bellary.  South  Arcot.  Coimbatore. 

Kurnool.  Trichinopoly.  Salem. 

And  all  works  whatever  therein  (Imperial,  provincial,  or  local,  excepting  only  buildings) 
shall  be  considered  famine  relief  works,  and  shall  be  carried  out  under  all  the  rules, 
tests,  and  restrictions  ^plicable  to  famine  relief  works.  Any  relief  works  which  may  be 
necessary  in  any  of  the  remaining  districts  will  be  carried  out  as  special  works  under 
special  arrangements. 

13.  All  establishments  at'  present  employed  under  civil  officers  in  supervision  of,  or  in 
accounting  in  respect  of,  relief  works  should  be  transferred,  with  the  charge  of  the 
fieveral  works,  to  the  Department  Public  Works. as  soon  as  the  district  engineer  is  in  a 
position  to  take  them  over. 

14.  All  persons  capable  Qf  labour,  who  are  in  fair  health   and  condition,  must  be 

drafted  to  professional  agency  works,  and  with  them  must 
People  to  be  drafted  to  profes-      j     y^^  dratted  such  members  of  their  families  as  are  willing 

siODal  agency  works.  .  .  i  ° 

to  accompany  them. 

15.  Weaker  people,  who  are  nevertheless  capable  of  some  work,  should  be  employed 

upon    civil    agency  works,  but  should,  as    they  recover 

People  to  be  employed  upon  civil  •  g^j.^jjgtjj^   be  drafted   to    professional   agency  works,  the 

agency  wor  s.  object  being  to  employ  the  largest   possible   number  of 

people  to  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  afford  relief  upon  works  of  this  latter  description. 

16.  Work  is  to  be  exacted  and  musters  taken  for  six  days  in  every  week ;  payment 

^^  ,  for  the  seventh  day  is,  however,  included  in  the  following 

scales  of  wages. 
Vi.  The  rates  of  pay  to  persons  who  perform  their  allotted  tasks  shall  be  for  each 
working  day : — 

Cc  4  n        \ 
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Upon  Professional  Agency  Works. 

For  a  man  the  value  of  1  lb.  of  grain 

For  a  woman         „  „ 

For  a  child  of  7  and  upwards,  ^  lh«  of  grain 

Upon  Civil  Agency  Works. 

For  a  man  the  value  of  1  lb.  of  grain  -  -  -,,010 

For  a  woman         „  „  -  -  -,,009 

For  a  child  of  7  and  upwards,  ^  lb.  of  grain  -  -      ,,     0    0    6 

18.  By  grain  18  meant  grain  of  medium  quality  and  of  the  description  in  ordinary  use 

at  the  time  of  payment  among  the  labourers  on  the  works. 
^™^"*  The  price  to  be  taken  at  the  retail  price  of  the  grain 

ruling  at  the  cusba  of  the  taluk  on  the  previous  week. 

19.  When  work  is  interrupted  by  rain  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tasks  (frdered  cannot 

be  exacted,  professional  agencv  labourers  should  be  paid 
Interruption  from  i-ain.  ^j^jj  agency  rates  and  civil  agency  labourers  should  be 

paid  the  civil  agency  rate,  less  2  pies  all  round. 

20.  No  work  is  to  be  taken  from  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  nor  are  such 

^  children  to  be  allowed  to  remain  among  the   labourers 

1  ren  un  er   .  while  they  are  working.     Such  children,   belonging  to 

parents  or  natural  guardians  employed  upon  works,  must  be  mustered  at  a  convenient 
spot  at  some  little  distance  from  where  tlie  work  is  in  progress,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  women  dratted  to  the  works  who  will  be  employed 
as  nurses.  At  large  works,  and  where  workini?  camps  are  established,  kitchens  must  be 
provided,  and  these  children  supplied  with  rations  of  cooked  food  not  exceeding  ^  a  lb. 
of  grain  per  diem.  The  nurses  must  receive  their  full  ration  of  cooked  food,  t.e.,  1  lb. 
grain  plus  the  money  portion  of  the  wage.  On  small  works  officers  in  charge  must  make 
suitable  arrangements  for  effecting  the  same  purpose. 

21.  To  prevent  relief  works  becoming  unduly  attractive,  three  tests  are  necessary, 

viz.,  1st,  prima  Jade  evidence  that  the  individual  really 
^®***  requires  employment  upon  a  relief  work  ;  2nd,  distance  of 

the  work  from  the  home  of  the  labourer ;  and,  3rd,  tasks. 

22.  The  task  to  be  exacted  upon  professional  agency  works  is  75  per  cent,  of  what 

the  individual  would  l»e  able  to  perform  if  he  worked  to 
^  ^'  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  ;  upon  civil  agency  works  50 

per  cent,  of  what  the  individual  would  be  able  to  perform  if  he  worked  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  ability. 

23.  In  settling  and  exacting  these  tasks  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  officers  concerned 
to  use  great  judgment,  discretion,  and  firmness  so  as  to  avoid  oppression  of  the  people 
upon  the  one  hand  or  encouragement  to  idleness  and  laxity  on  the  other. 

24.  It  may  probably  be  expedient  in  many  cases  to  take,  as  the  unit  for  tasking,  a 
gang  composed  of  all  the  members  of  one  family  who  are  on  the  work,  or  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  one  village ;  and  it  is  the  wish  of  his  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  economy  and  discipline  on  the  works,  members 
of  the  same  family  should  not  be  separated  in  their  employment.  But  these  points  ot 
detail,  varying  as  they  will  with  the  size  and  nature  of  the  work  and  other  circumstances, 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  officers  acting  imder  the  general  orders  of 
Government. 

25.  The  employment  of  contractors  directly  or  indirectly  is  absolutely  prohibited  on 
relief  works. 

26.  Masonry  work  requiring  skilled  labour,  such  as  culverts,  tunnels,  sluices,  calin- 
gulahs  of  tanks,  and  similar  works  found  essential  to  the  completion  of  relief  works,  may 
be  performed  by  contract  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  selecting  works  to  be  placed  on  the 
list,  Public  Works  officers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  beneficial  effiect  of  the  work,  as  a 
relief  measure,  is  the  principal  object ;  therefore  works,  of  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  estimate  is  for  masonry  or  compensation  for  land,  should  generally  be  at  once  laid 
aside  as  unsuitable. 

27.  The  distance  test  is  necessarily  to  a  great  extent  enforced  by  concentrating  relief 

labour  upon  a  comparatively  small  number  of  large  works, 
^*  and  until  flirther  instructions  this  test  may  be  deemed 

to  be  complied  with  when  the  labourer  goes  to  professional  agency  works  and  performs 
the  tasks  exacted  there. 
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28.  The  question  whether  persons  are  fitting  objects  for  employment  upon  relief  works 

'      .  must  be  decided  by  the  civil  officers,  who  will  refuse  em- 

erwns  no    es  i  u  .  ployment  to  all  persons  except  those  who  are  destitute. 

29.  The  civil  officers  will  despatch  such  applicants  for  employment  as  they  consi(^er 
RoUs  for  employment  eligible  with  written  duplicate  nominal  rolls,  and  the  pro- 

^     '  duction  of  such  rolls  will  be  the  authority  to  the  Public 

Works  Department  officers  to  employ  the  persons  named  in  them.  The  rolls  shall 
specify  the  name  and  &ther's  name  and  village  of  each  person,  and  shaU  be  dated  and 
shall  bear  the  signature  of  the  despatching  officer. 

30.  Where  camps  are  necessary  on  works  these  camps  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
g^  ^  Public  Works  officer  directing  the  work,  who  will  make 

tary  precau  oni.  arrangements  and  enforce  rules  for  strict  conservancy  and 

sanitary  measures,  and  select  suittible  persons  from  the  relief  coolies  for  the  various 
duties  of  scavenging,  water  drawing,  &c. 

31.  In  transferring  people  to  works  at  a  distance  exceeding  10  miles,  it  will  be  necessary 

under   some  circumstances   to  pay  them   batta.       The 

*^  amount  and  nature  of  this  batta   will    vary  with  local 

circumstances,  but  it  should  never  exceed  16  oz.  of  uncooked  grain  for  each  day's  march. 

32.  There  will  probably  frequently  be  exceptional  cases  arising  on  works  requiring  special 

^     _j  treatment.     It  is  obvious  that  what  may  be  sufficient  for 

^      ^^*^^'  the  vast  majority  may  be  unsuitable  in  quantity  or  quality 

in  individual  cases.  Such  cases,  which  will  include  also  those  of  people  arriving  on  the 
works  worn  out  and  in  low  condition  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  specially  treated  under 
medical  advice  ;  and  they  may  be  fed  in  accordance  with  the  scale  laid  down  in  G.  O. 
No.  2372  of  July  24th,  1877>  for  people  under  such  treatment.  The  extra  allowance 
must  cease  as  sood  as  the  person,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  regains  strength. 

33.  Persons  not  permanently  incapacitated  for  labour  will  probably  regain  health,  as 
soon  as  convalescent,  more  rapidly  upon  a  relief  work  than  amidst  the  surroundings  of  a 
relief  camp. 

34.  All  labourers  must  be  warned  that  they  are  liable  to  fine  and  dismissal  from  relief ; 

^    .  ^  but  these  punishments  should  be  enforced  with  care  and 

Pnm8hm«nt8.  judgment. 

35.  Short  work  from  idleness  should  in  the  first  place  be  met  with  a  small  fine,  and  a 

repetition  of  the  offence  should  be  punished  with  greater 

®*  severity.     But,  until  further  orders,  the  effect  of  the  fine 

in  the  case  of  weakly  people  must  never  be  to  reduce  the  wages  of  an  individual  upon 

professional  agency  works  below  civil  agency  work  rate,  nor  to  reduce  those  of  an 

individual  upon  civil  agency  works  below  the  relief  house  scale. 

36.  Incorrigible  idleness  or  insubordination  on  the  part  of  persons  in  fair  physical  con- 

Dismissal,  dition  should  be  met  by  immediate  dismissal. 

37.  Payments  upon  relief  works  must  be  made  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  oltener 

^  ^  ^  if  necessary.     New  arrivals  should  for  the  first  few  days 

Frequency  of  payments,  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

Charitable  Relief. 

38.  All  previous  orders  relating  to  gratuitous  relief,  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  the 
following  rules,  are  hereby  cancelled. 

39.  ReUef  officers  will  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of  one  or  more  taluks  or  parts  of 
taluks  according  to  size  and  local  circumstances. 

40.  Their  duties  will  be  to  supervise  all  relief  operations  within  their  charges  except 
public  works.  Their  especial  duty  is  to  see  that  the  orders  of  Government  are  strictly 
carried  out ;  that  relief  reaches  all  who  need  it ;  that  waste,  abuse,  and  fraud  are  pre- 
vented, and  the  utmost  economy,  consistent  with  due  relief,  enforced  throughout. 

41.  They  are  expected  to  be  constantly  on  the  move,  and  to  visit  the  several  villages 
and  relief  camps  as  frequently  as  possible  and  at  uncertain  times. 

42.  They  will  fiimish  to  the  collector  every  Saturday  information  on  the  following 
points: — 

(1.)  The  number  of  cases  in  which  relief  has  been  granted,  refused,  or  stopped. 

(2.)  Any  case  of  failure  of  duty,  inattention,  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  any  officer 

or  servant. 
(3.)  The  physical  condition  of  the  people  generally  on  relief,  whether  failing,  improving, 

or  stationary. 
(4.)  They  will  sulunit  any  g^eral  remarks. 
0 162.  D  d 
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43.  Village  relief  shall  be  given  either  in  the  shape  of  cooke^  fo9d  or  in  m<niey 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  collectors  and  local  circumstances^  and  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  53,  be  confined  jto  destitute  resident  villagers,  who  are 
house-ridden,  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  or  incapable  of  laboijru-  This  clias$  ,wiU  include 
such  persons  as  are  idiots,  cripples,  blind,  or  so  old  or  decrepit  that  they  are  not  able 
to  support  themselves ;  or  young  children  living  with  f^nd  wholly  dependent  on  such 
persons;  women  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  or  who  have  been  recently  cou- 
fined ;  and  further  to  qualify  for  this  relief  these  per3ons  jawt  be  without  w^ll-to*49 
friends  or  relatives  on  the  spot  on  whom  their  support  .yiroald  ordinarily  an^  rightly 
devolve.  .  '  .     ,   . 

44.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  tltejse  orders  officers  in  charge  of  taluks  shall  cause 
each  village  to  be  inspected  by  an  officer  not  below  the  rank  of  a  village  inspector,  and, 
after  careful  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  casie,  shall  strike  off  the 
register  any  persons  who,  from  condition  and  circumst^qces,  do  not  come  within  tjbe 
above  description.  The  relief  officer  in  charge  of  a  taluk  or  part  of  a  taluk  shall  visit 
each  village  as  early  as  practicable  and  satisfy  himself  that  his  instructions  have  been 
properly  carried  out.  iNo  fresh  admissions  to  the  register  shall  subsequently  be  made, 
except  under  the  orders  of  the  village  inspector,  who,  whenever  he  may  authorise  any 
such  admissions,  sha,ll,  in  his  next  weekly  return,  report  them  to  the  taluk  relief  officer, 
who  shall  transmit  an  abstract,  showing  increase  or  decrease  of  numbers  in  each  village 
of  his  charge,  to  the  collector  weekly,  for  preparation  of  the  weekly  tabular  statement 
for  Government.  The  taluk  officer  shall  take  the  earliest  practical  opportunity  pf 
inspecting  the  persons  who  have  been  newly  admitted. 

45.  Persons,  who,  imder  the  operation  of  the  above  order,  are  struck  off  the  registers 
of  village  relief,  shall  at  the  same  time,  if  capable  of  labour,  be  sent  to  work^  and  if 
temporarily  incapacitated  by  illness  or  any  other  cause  shall  be  sent  to  the  nearest 
relief  camp  to  be  there  maintained  and  treated  until  able  to  work  or  found  permanently 
incapable.  , 

4o.  All  open  camps  other  than  works-camps  shall  be  abolished,  and  in  their  place  such 
number  of  closed  camps  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  established.  On  this  point 
collectors  should  at  once  take  such  steps  as  may  be  needed. 

47.  Until  further  orders  are  published  for  the  regulation  and  interior  administration 
of  closed  relief  camps,  the  arrangements  now  in  ibrce  should  continue ;  but  it  should  be 
distinctly  and  clearly  understood  by  the  ofl^cers  in  charge  that  no  person  capable  of 
labour  should  be  received  into  a  camp,  and  that  as  soon  as  any  inmate  of  such  camp 
recovers  strength  and  condition  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  undertake  labour  on  pro*- 
fessional  agency  works,  he  should  at  once  be  drafted  off  to  such  works,  which  shQuld 
not  be  situated  within  10  miles  of  the  village  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant. 

48.  Officers  in  charge  of  camps  will  recollect  that  the  primary  object  of  the  camp  is 
that  the  strength  of  its  residents  should  be  restored  therem,  and  that  they  may  be  thus 
rendered  fit  for  work.  Food  and  shelter,  but  no  money  payment  will  be  given  therein. 
Camp  diet  is  prescribed  in  G.  O.,  24th  July  1877,  No.  2372;  but  all  camps  must  be  so 
divided  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  those  not  actually  requiring  it  to  obtain  the  special 
diet  allowance  sanctioned  tor  those  under  medical  treatment.  No  person  shall  in  any 
case  be  admitted  to  the  higher  scale  of  diet  except  under  the  written  order  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  camp. 

49.  Collectors  will  take  care  and  watch  carefully  the  effect  of  relief  operations,  and  if  it 
should  appear  that  any  camp  has  a  tendency  to  draw  to«  it  those  who  should  be  idiered 
in  their  ^ages,  or  any  undue  tendency  is  observed  on  the  part  of  those  on  works  to 
seek  camp  relief,  the  diet  must  be  so  adjusted,  in  accordance  with  the  discreticm  given  by 
the  Government  order  referred  to,  as  to  counteract  such  tendency. 

50.  No  outside  relief  shall  be  given  at  any  closed  camp.  •      . 

51.  All  able  to  work  will  at  once  be  sent  to  a  suitable  relief  work  with  a  list  as 
described  in  paragraph  29*  In  carrying  out  these  instructions,  however,  the  office  will 
exercised  a  careful  discretion  in  cases  where  husband  or  wife,  mother  or  child,  may  be 
ill  in  camp,  and  should  not  enforce  separation  in  such  cases.  Any  able-bodied  person 
so  retained  temporarily  in.  camp  will  be  required  to  do  suitable  work  in  or  about  the 
camp. 

52.  The  collector  should  keep  superintendents  of  camps  informed  of  ail  works  in 
progress,  and  to  what  extent  labour  can  be  accommodated  on  each  wOTk,  and  the  order 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  camp  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work  shall  be  sufficient 
authority  to  the  latter  to  receive  the  persons  who  may  be  sent  from  the  camp* 

53.  Wanderers  who  present  themselves  at  any  village  in  a  state  of  destitution  shall 
be  provided  by  the  village  head  with  one  meal,  i.e.y  10  oz.  grain^  toid  he  will  be^  held 
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Strictly  i^espoiisible  that  no  person  manifestly  in  need  of  asfiistanee  to  prevent  starvation 
shall  remdin  unrelieved  j  but  such  persons  shrill  only  receive  one  meal  and  shall  be  passed 
on  to  the  nearest  relief  camp  v^^here  they  shall  receive  support,  or,  if  needed,  medical 
treatment,  or  if  in  a  fit  condition '  to  support  themselves  by  labour  be  at  once  sent  to 
suitable  worics.  In  special  cases,  ^here  necessary,  village  headis  may  incur  such  charge 
as  may  be  needed  to  convey  to  the  nearest  relief  camp  destitute  persons  who  cannot 
travel.  But  whenever  this  is  done  an  immediate  report  must  be  made  to  the  village 
inspector.  ' 

54.  In  layiiig  out  relief  canaps,  sanitary  requirements,  especially  position  of  hospital, 
iVat^  supply,  and  latrines  should  be  very  carefully  attended  to. 

55.  With  the  exception  of  those  in  hospital,  persons  in  relief  camps  are  n6t  to  be 
dlowed  to  remain  idle  \  they  tiiust  be  employed  in  all  the  necessaiy  duties  of  the  camp, 
its  conservancy,  water  supply,  cookery,  hospital  attendance,  &c.,  or  in  spinning,  weaving, 
J-ope-making,  or  oth^r  similak*  light  work.  No  extra  allowances  are  to  be  given  for  work 
perfortiaed  in  or  about  the  camp. 

56.  This  order,  except  as  rfegards  scales  of  diet,  does  not  apply  to  the  Nilgiris  district, 
in  which  the  Commissioner'b  arrangements  to  meet  the  sj^dal  circumstances  will  continue 
in  fbrce  subject  to  further  instructions. 


No.  251. 

Telegram,  dated  Allahabad,  25th  September  1877- 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

My  telegram,  22rijd,  gives  estimated  total  Madras  and  Bombay  famine,  both  expenditure 
and  revenue  loss,  eleven  crores  from  beginning  of  famine  to  March  1878.  Estimated 
loss  of  Madras  revenue,  280  lacs  may  be  exceeded.  Madras  Government  has  furnished 
no  figures.  Feudatory  and  possible  North-west  Provinces  expenses  are  outside  the 
eleven  millions. 


No    2*19  End.  in 

^^-  ^^^-  No.  253. 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Additional 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras.    No.  863. 

G.  G.'s  Camp,  Amballa,  the  25th  September  1877. 
Your  letter  No.  2810  of  the  20th  instjint  has  been  laid  before  the  Viceroy,  and  by 
Teiegramdi^  24th  September.  his   Excellcncy's  instruction  I  havc  already 

From  the  Viceroy  to  the  Governor  of  Madras.  m  the  telegram,  margmally  qUOtcd,  COUVCyed 

Charitable  refief  committee.       Your  letter  of  20th  in-  .  .1         oQcpnf    nf    rVi^     Onvpmmpnt     n€ 

•taut  revhed  me  before  leaving  Po<ma.     Under  conditions  ^^  J^^     ^^^    aSSCUt   Ot     tUC     UOVemment    Ot 

there  explained  I  do  not  object  to  your  publishing  notifi-  India    tO    the   ISSUC    by   the    Madras    (jrOVeiTl- 

SSr^«  C.uteT^^'jrVtlZI?^';    ment  of  a  notification,  calling  on  the  local 

instructions  to  their  deputation  have  my  full  approval.  officCrS    tO    aSsist    lU    the    formation    of    local 

conmiittees,  and  generally  in  facilitating  the  objects  of  the  fund. 

2.  The  information,  however,  for  which  his  Excellency  asked  in  my  letter  No.  773, 
dated  31st  August,  as  to  the  specific  objects  in  detail  to  which  the  committee  propose  to 
devote  their  ftmds,  is  still,  I  am  to  point  out,  but  incompletely  supplied. 

3.  Your  letter  directs  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  resolution 
passed  by.  the  committfe  on  the  24th  August,  and  from  that  resolution  you  recapitulate 
the  objects  of  the  committee  in  the  following  terms  : — 

«  (1.) — Aiding,  by  contributions,  local  committees  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous 

poor  not  reached  by  Government. 
"  (2.) — Giving  contributions  towards  the  taking  care  of  destitute  children  and 

the  like. 
*'  (3.J — Providing  clothes  for  destitute  women  aild  children. 
"  (4.) — Making  allotments  towards  any  special  object  which  seems  to  come  within 

the  scope  and  ability  of  the  fund." 

4.  In  regard  to  thig  recapitulation  I  have  to  point  out  that  object  No.  1  still  needs 
some  further  specification  and  definition,  as  to  the  classes  of  the  necessitous  poor,  which 

«  are  indicated  as  not  being  reached  by  Government ;  there  may  be,  as  suggested  in  my 
previous  letter,  many  such  classes,  but  without  further  specification  of  them  there  is  an 
obvious  danger  of  the  operations  of  the  committee  overlapping,  and,  at  some  points, 
clashing  with,  those  of  Government. 
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5.  In  regard  to  No.  2  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  already  remarked^  tiiat  Government  is 
endeavouring  to  maintain  all  destitute  children  that  may  come  on  its  hands  daring  the 
famine,  and  there  is  room  for  further  discrimination  between  the  objects  of  the  committee 
and  those  of  Government  in  this  respect.  The  question  of  providing  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  these  destitute  orphan  children,  after  the  &tmine  has  ceased,  is  one  which 
mav  perhaps  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

6.  To  the  third  class  of  operation  which  the  committee  propose  to  unda1;ake,*the 
Government  of  India  have  no  objection  to  make ;  and  the  fourth  merely  provides  for 
any  exceptional  cases  which  may  not  happen  to  fall  under  any  of  the  former  categories. 

7-  There  is  still  therefore  much  room  for  more  definite  specification  of  the  purposes 
of  the  committee,  and  the  Viceroy  observes  that  the  committee  propose,  as  fiuther 
information  is  received,  to  complete  the  work  of  formulating  the  objects  of  thdr 
expenditure. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  points  above  noticed  the  Viceroy  learns  from  the  instructions^ 
which  the  committee  have  given  to  their  dele^tes,  that  in  a  general  way  the  committee 
accept,  as  the  field  of  their  operations,  the  mitigation  of  suffering,  as  distinguished  from 
the  outy  of  saving  life  which  the  Government  has  undertake^  through  its  own  agency. 
The  committee  also  inculcate  on  their  local  agents  to  avoid  even  indirect  interference 
with  Government  operations.  His  Excellency  is  satisfied,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  in 
their  power  the  committee  will  act  on  different  lines,  and  for  other  objects,  than  those 
airway  covered  by  the  operations  of  Government,  and  in  this  assurance  has  consented 
to  the  services  of  local  officers  being  enlisted  in  aid  of  the  committee ;  but  having  regard 
to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  want  of  definiteness  in  the  scheme  of  operations  hitherto 
laid  down,  and  the  promise  of  the  committee  to  remedy  this  hereafter,  I  am  to  express 
the  hope,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India,  that  the  Madras  Government  will 
communicate  with  the  committee,  and  will  assist  them  not  onlv  in  defining  and  systema- 
tising  the  aims  and  objects  to  which  their  expenditure  may  be  most  usefiilly  expended, 
but  also  in  regulating  the  assistance  to  be  given  by  Government  officials  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  anticipated  dangers  of  friction,  of  increased  labour,  and  of  having  to 
satisfy  conflicting  claims  on  their  time  and  attention. 

9.  Having  disposed  of  the  main  subject  of  your  letter  his  Excellency  desires  me 
to  advert  to  one  or  two  subsidiary  matters  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  this 
correspondence. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  31st  August  was  perhaps  the  subject  of 
some  misapprehension  by  the  Government  of  Madras.  It  was  by  no  means  meant  to 
convey  an  absolute  prohibition  against  Government  officers  taking  part  in  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  committee's  funds.  It  was  simply  an  expression  of  the  Viceroy's  hope  that 
the  committee  would  be  persuaded  to  use  their  own  agency  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus 
to  avoid  imposing  double  burthens  on  the  coUectorate  establishments.  The  Madras 
Government,  it  was  anticipated,  would  have  communicated  with  the  committee,  would 
have  assisted  them  in  formulating  their  scheme  of  operation,  and,  if  these  proved 
ultimately  to  be  at  variance  with  Lord  Lytton's  suggestions,  would  have  either  sought 
for  some  means  of  reconciling  them,  or  else  have  again  addressed  the  Government  of 
India. 

10.  Had  this  course  been  followed  much  valuable  time  would  have  been  saved,  much 
misapprehension  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  Madras  Government  would  not  have 

*No.  210.  •  See  paragraph  2  of  your  letter,  been  misled  into  believing*  that  the  committee  was 
No.  2630,  dated  3rd  September  1877.  not  relying  on  the  agency  of  State  establishment  for  the 
administration  of  their  private  funds. 

11.  I  am  also  to  point  out,  with  reference  to  the  scantiness  of  the  additional  information 
furnished  in  your  letter,  that  the  resolution  of  24th  August  to  whjch  j-ou  now  refer 
the  Government  of  India,  as  exhibiting   in  a  definite  form  the   scope  and  objects  of 

«Hi«  Excellency  finds  on  the  proceedings  of  the  com-     ^^^  committce^s  expenditure,  was  the  identical 

mittee  held  on  the  24th  August,  a  resolution  that  the  rCSOlutioU  referred  tO,  and  qUOtcd  almOSt  iu  the 
fond  should  be  devoted  (1)  to  contributions  in  aid  of  „^^^  4.^..^«  :^  .^^  \r.U^^  ^^  oi«4.  A.,^,»i.  ;^  4.1.^ 
local  committees  for  the  reUef  of  necessitous  poor  not      Same  tcrmS,  m  my  letter  ot   31st  AugUSt   m   the 

reached  by  Government,  (2)  to  contributions  towards    paragraph  reproduced  in  the  margin.     The  only 

the  care  of  destitute  children,  (8)  to  makinir  allotments      -S  •      ^     *         •      xi.    x    aI^        aI^  •   j    l.       i  j  • 

towards  any  other  special  objects  which  s^  to  come  divergence  IS  that  the  third  head— rcgardmff 
within  the  scope  and  abiUty  of  the  fond."  the  provision  of  clothcs  for  destitute  womcu  and 

children — was  omitted  in  my  letter,  under  tne  impression  that  it  was  finally  negatived 
after  discussion  in  the  meeting  of  24th  August. 

12.  As  these  very  resolutions  were  specified  in  my  letter,  as  failing  to  convey  to  his 
Excellency  the  specific  and  detailed  information  which  he  desired,  the  Viceroy  cannot 
forbear  expressing  soooe  disappointn^ent  at  being  again  referred  to  them,  after  the  lapse 
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of  three  weeks,  as  conveying  the  requisite  definition  of  the  committee's  action ;  but^ 
without  dwelling  farther  on  the  past,  his  Excell^icj  desires  me  to  express  his  confident 
assurance  that  Uxe  Madras  Government  will  accept  the  responsibility  which  necessarily 
attaches  to  tiiem  as  administering  imperial  finances,  of  ascertaining,  and,  if  need  be, 
of  guiding  the  action  of  the  committee ;  and  that  they  will,  while  labouring  to  furtlier 
to  the  utmost  the  legitimate  action  of  the  committee,  endeavour,  in  free  and  frank  com- 
munication with  them,  to  rebate  its  demands  upon  local  officers,  and  to  define  and 
systematise  the  scope  and  otgects  of  its  expenditure. 


Na  253. 

No.  37  of  1877. 

From  the  Government  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Famine,  to  the  Sbcrbtart  of  State  for  India. 

Camp  Dhurmpore,  27th  September  1877* 
In  my   letter*   to  your  I#ordship  I  reported  the  action  I  liad  taken  for  the     No.  239. 
*  No.  85,  dated  Baogaloc^,  20ih    improvement  of  famine  administration  in  Mysore,  and  the 
September.  communications  which  I  had   held   with  the    Planters* 

^ssociaticHis  of  Coorg  and  Wynad. 

2.  I  may  mention  that,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  reported  in  the  28rd 
paragraph  of  that  letter,  I  directed  before  leaving  Bangalore  that  Major  Scott  Moncrieff, 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  Mysore,  should  at  once  visit  Coorg,  and  arrange  for  a  proper 
system  of  relief  works  in.  communication  with  the  Planters'  Association ;  and  I  instructed 
him  to  take  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  and  reporting  to  me  the  real  wishes,  not  only 
of  the  planters,  but  of  the  i>eople  themselves,  on  the  question  of  the  absorption  of 
Coorg  into  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  its  unification  with  the  other  coffee-planting 
districts. 

3.  Referring  to  the  results  of  the  recent  measures  in  the  Bangalore  district,  which 
were  reported  in  paragraph  24  of  that  letter,  I  bave  subsequently  had  an  opportunity  of 
c56nferring  with  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Kolar,  and 
I  found  that  he  was  able  to  assure  me  of  similarly  favourable  results  in  his  district.  In 
three  relief  camps,  out  of  6,500  inmates,  1,600  had  been  drafted  to  works,  and  a  similar 
number  remainea  in  the  camps ;  the  rest,  when  told  to  go  to  the  works,  had  preferred  to 
take  advantage  of  the  recent  rain  and  return  to  their  agricultural  pursuits.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  this  district  has  greatly  improved ;  tanks  have  been  filled,  the  rice  crop  secured, 
prices  have  fallen  a  little,  and  ry6ts  are  no  longer  coming  to  the  markets  so  generally  as 
heretofore  to  purchase  imported  grain,  there  having  been  an  increase  of  their  home  supply 

^  j^„,  by  the  incoming  of  the  small  ragi   harvest  *  of   Sep- 

tember. These  circumstances  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
weeding  of  the  relief  kitchens,  and  the  general  execution  of  my  recent  orders ;  and  I 
should  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  much  congratulation  if  I  could  have  informed  your 
Lordship  that  advantage  bad  been  taken  of  the  equally  favourable  weather  in  Madras 
to  carry  into  eflfect  with  similar  promptitude  the  orders  regarding  that  Presidency  .which 
were  issued  on  31st  August. 

4.  Leaving  Bangalore  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  I  was  joined  at  JoUarpett  junction 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  General  Kennedy ;  and  it  was  then  I  learnt,  to  my  dis- 
appointment, that  during  the  three  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Government  of 
Madras  had  publicly  announced  their  entire  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  my  famine 
policy,  no  subsidiary  orders  of  any  kind  had  been  issued  with  a  view  of  applying  those 
principles  to  the  problems  in  hand. 

5.  Even  the  correspondence  of  the  district  oflBcers  on  famine  subjects  continued,  I 
learnt,  to  go  through  the  Board  of  Revenue  as  heretofore ;  and  in  the  more  important 
matters  of  drafting  people  from  camps  and  from  village  relief,  on  to  works,  I  could  not 
learn  that  district  officers  had  received  any  orders  whatever.  The  delay  was  attributable 
to  the  Duke's  visit  to  Ootacamund;  but,  none  the  less,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  an 
admirable  opportunity,  as  the  recent  rain  has  given,  of  reducing  the  number  of  those 
gratuitously  relieved,  and  of  introducing  more  economical  management,  was  allowed  to 
pass  by.  The  Madras  Government  are  now  spending  60  lakhs  a  month,  the  greater  part 
of  which  goes  in  maintaining  a  system  of  relief,  at  once  wasteful,  demoralising,  and 
above  all  others  open  to  peculation.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if,  when  the  rain  of 
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the  eariy  part  of  September  again  made  agriculttti?c']|)68BiblfeJHnd^ho)^fel,-the  miSseb  o 
gratuitoua  relief  had  at  once  been  put  to  work,  a  grfeat  titejority  of  thfem,  as  in  Mytoiti, 
would  have  preferred  devoting  their  labour  to  their  own  fieldb,  and  a  sum  equal  to  a 
quarter  or  a  third  of  the  monthly  expenditut'e  might  at  once  have  been  strudb  off  Without 
danger  or  difficulty.  .  '  u  ■         :  -       .   - 

6.  Before  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  Ifeft  me  to  returtl  tt)  Madras  I  had  exammed  with 
him  and  approved  the  code  of  instructions  which,  with  General  Ktniiedy'ft  -a^slstanbe, 
had  been  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  offlfcets  engfegfedfii'fetnfaci  iteMef,  and  which  th^ 
Governor  was  then  about  to  issue.  I  have  since  learnt  that  these  instructions  have  been 
published  ;  and  as  they  provide  fully  for  all  th.e  principal  dgects  on  which  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  India  lays  stress,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  desired  reforms  will  be 
introduced,  and  that  the  main  object  of  my  journey  will  at  length  be  acconiplished. 
Without  this  security  for  obtaining  some  prlactical  result  to  our  deliberations  I  should 
have  hesitated  about  returning  to  dimla^  apd  was,  prepared  to  remain  some  further  time 
in  Southern  India.  '         ' 

7.  Reaching  Poona  on  the  evening  of  the  22ndfl  was  received  by  Sir  B.  I^mple, 
and  learnt  from  him  that  the  state  of  affairs  in. Bombay  Was  continuing  to  improve. 

8.  While  at  Poona  I  received  froqa  the  Madras  Government  a  letter  on  the  plan  of 
operations  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  General  Relief  Committee  pf  Madras  with 
reference  to  the  questions  I  had  previously  aaked— (1.)  as  to  the  main  objects  to  which 
the  funds  were  to  be  devoted ;  (2.^  as  to  the  agency  through  which  the  committee  pro- 
posed to  operate.  I  had  deprecated  the  employment  of  these  funds  for  objects  already 
undertaken  by  the  State,  and  I  had  expressed  a  hope  that,  so  far  as  possible,  they  would 
make  use  of  other  agency  than  that  of  the  coltefctorste  Jestablishmcfnts,  whose  whole 
time  and  attention  are  already  devoted  to  the  rdief  opcrationii  of  Government.     That 

Nog.  199, 200.      Letter  of  3i8t  August  to  Madras,    your  Lordship  may  have  the  correspondence  before  you 

„  210.  Their  reply  of  3rd  September.         at  once,  I  enclose  the  letters  noted  on  the  margm '  for 

„  247.  Duke  of  Buckingham's  telegram    your  perusal;  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  no  sufficient 

^^^f'     n  *'    1  **       i»    endeavour  has  been  made  strictly  to  formulate  the  objects 

„    240.241.        Madras    Governments    letter  of     .  i  •  i.     ^i_  -^     -      mi     j        ^      ^y    ^^    j*     jk    ^       j 

„  -sw,^i.   ^^^  j.^  which   the    committee  will  devote  therf  ficuids,  and 

r  Viceroy's  telegraphic  reply  of  24th.  though  they  do  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  the  assistance 
)  Official  reply  of  the  25th  Sep-  of  State  estabfehments,  I  have  been  UHwillmg  in  any  Way 
[  temb^r,  to  hMiper  them  in  the  work  of  expending  to  the  best 

advantage  the  large  sums  subscribed,  and  have  therefore  sanctioned  the  issue  of  a  notifi- 
cation  directing  Ibcal  officers  to  give*  their  best  assistance  to  the  committee';  but  at  the 
same  time  I  have  requested  the  Madras  Government  to  assist  them  in  defining,  with 
some  attempt  at  precision,  the  objects  to  which  their  operations  can  be  devoted,  witboot 
clashing  with  those  of  Government ;  and  in  regulating  the  demands  to  be  made<m  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  collectorate  estaWishment. 

9.  I  have  now  completed  ray  visit  to  Southern  India^  and  h6pe  to  arrive  at  Simla 
to-morrow.  I  have  k^t  ytmr  Lordship  fully  informed  from  tiijie  to  time  of  what  I  have 
seen  and  done ;  and  1  trust  that  my  visit  may  not  have  been  without  effect  in  an 
improved  system  of  famine  administration,  in  a  better  economy  of  our  finances,  and  in 
the  saving  of  life.  Before  closing  this,  the  last  of  the  series  of  letters  which  I  have  been 
addressing  to  your  Lordship  during  my  absence  from  niy  colleagues,  I  wieh  to  place  on 
record  ray  deep  sense  of  the  obligations  I  am  und^r  for  the  ever  ready  assistance  I  have 
received  from  Sir  A.  Clarke,  who  has  displayed  a  loyal  anxiety  to  meet  my  wishes  by 
placing  at  my  disposal  the  whole  resources  of  the  Public  Wwks  Department,  on  whidh 
department  I  have  mainly  relied  for  a  trustworthy  system  of  relief  works,  and  who  has 
rendered  valuable  advice  and  assistance  on  all  matter^  in  which  I  have  consulted  him,. 
I  have  already  informed  your  Lordship  of  the  admirable  readiness  with  which  Sir  R, 
Temple,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  against  which  he  is  Btragglmg  m  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  has  placed  at  my  disposal  some  of  his  ablest  officers,  and  has  responded  to  all 
my  calls  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  medical  and  other  establishments.  My  thanks  are 
also  due  to  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  the  several  local  govern- 
ments and  administrations  for  their  ready  response  to  the  indent  I  £>und  it  tiecessary  to 
make  on  their  resources,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  medical,  engineering, 
and  supervising  staff  in  the  famine-stricken  districts  of  Madras  and  Mysore. 

10.  The  latest  accounts  I  have  received  as  to  the  rainfall  and  state  of  crops 
show  that  over  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  and  ov6r  the  Province  of 
Mysore  there  has  been  favourable  rain  throughout  September,  and  prospects  continue 
to  improve;  in  Burmab  and  Assam,  as  well  as  in  Bengal  Proper,  there  has  been 
abundant  rain;  in  one  district  of  Burmah  the  rain  has  bi^bn  excessive;  in  Behar,  the 
Central  Provinces,  Berar,  the  Hyderabad  country,  and    Malwa,  the  crops  are  so  fkr 
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2ld: 

in  good  coikmiw;  .IwtfrMn  i$  ^njieqviired  to  tender  tlwwi  ^fiQttr^ ;  in  the.  Vvm^h  rain 
is  much  wanted  4o,eaaJ)te  itljfl , peoplje.  tP  Bowth^  sfitiqg ,  icnp()s ;  m  the  North-west  Proi- 
vinces,  north  of  -A^llah^bad,  ovjer  a  great  part  of  Oiidh,  in  Gwalior,  and  in  Northern 
Rajputana  there,  lis  already  great  and  daily  increasing  scarcity,  which,  accompanied  as  it 
is  by  a  failure  of  ^dder  for  oalbtle,  cannot  but  cause  severe  distress  durif?ff  the.  doming 
season  ;  isdeed,  t^e  Government  of  thQ  North. Western  Provinces  has  dready  liad  to 
open  relirf  works^and  already  there  isi  daily  a  large  multitude  gf  emigrftntft  leaving 
Gwalior*;!  Unless^, moreover,ii|iin  shouljdl  come  within  a. few  weeks,  so  as  to  permit  of 
sowing  (^e  sprinjj.  crops,  s^^^city  will  (probably  deepen  into  famine  in  large  parts,  of  the 
North-w©$t  rroviaces,  of  Ondh,  of  Rajputana,  and  of  Gwalior.  My  season:  telegrams 
win,  however,  ha^ve  told  you  how  matteosj  stand  before  this  letter  arrives. 

'  i  I  '  ' ' '  I  have,  Ac. 

.-.;.•..     ....  ;...  -x  .   .■:  ...  ■    , (Signed).  LYTTON. 

ti  r      .'  ^    '     No«'254«       .  I  , 

Telegram,  dated  28th  September  1877. 
'  Fiiom  GovERNOk  or  Madras  to  Secretaiiy  of  State. 

Yours,  20tH.  Fears  of  insuflScient  warehouse  room  groundless.  Tuticorin  storage 
considered  equal  20,000  tons  ;  Negapatam  35,000  ;  confirmed  on  present  inquiry.  Rail 
removal  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  each ;  ample  shelter  Madras.  Rains  have  much 
improved  prospect  of  crops  generally.    -  -  -  > 

Imports  to  Madras  good;  insignificant  elsewhere.  Tank  bursting  destroyed  half  mile 
main  line  near  Moorapore  in  Saiem,  Wednesday ;  expect  restoration  to-morrow. 


-  '  '      "  ^^^  256.  .  EncLin 

Statement  No.  33,  regarding  Famine  Relief  Operations  in  the  Province  of  Mysore,  for  ,  No.  271. 
'the  week  ending  the  22nd  September  1877* 

'        .''/','     V      •   '      .  Bangalore,  29th  September  1877. 

The  Weather  during  the  lait  Week  has' been  all  that  could  be  desired;  there  have  been 

'      '       frequent  shower's   of  rain    with    bright   sunny    weather 

between.  '  The  rainfall  has  averaged  about  2  inches  and 

has  been  universal,  the  dry  tract  mentioned  in  the  previous 

week's  report  having  received  a  liberal  downfiedl.     Such 

of  the  early  (dry)  ragi  as  survived  the  drought  has  revived 

beyond  all  expectation  and  may  yet  produce  a  good  crop, 

but  it  is  not  ripe  yet.     Tlie  irrigated  ragi  and  rice  are 

being  cut  in  many  parts.     The  late  ragi  is  looking  as  well 

as  possible,   and.  the' sewing  of  horse-gram  and  other  rabi  crops  is  proceeding  under 

favourable  conditions. 

The    marketferbGp;inue"^t^  well  supplied.      The    imports    by  rail    have  been 

4,200  tons,  or  1  ^tI' tons  m^ef  than  iti,  thfe.  previous  week:  siich  teaiporajrv'/ebbs  and 
flows  apj^qar  to  bS  due  to  .^accidental  "^paiisfes.  'The  imports  have  been' sefit^'Arom  the 
followiijfi' iquarters": —         ll^J.  ^    .  "  '  . 

—  'Madras  .^^^'-'.        '    ^i-     -  -         -  -  -  -3,520 

~  ;;fieypore,  f  oitnUtore;  4^^^  ^  -  "  -    267  .  '' 

* /^chinopdlj^j^^anjore,  anA  Negapatani  -  "  -     379      ,     ' 

Other  places       -  .         -  .         *  -  "  .      34 
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+ 

-    *  inches. 

Bangalore 

- 

-    2-6 

KoUr 

- 

-    8-1 

TtokAi^- 

.     -. 

-   1-a. 

Mysore     t 

•- 

-     1-8 

Hassan     - 

•    - 

-     2- 

Kador 

t     .  * 

-  i2-. 

Shimoga  - 

- 

-     1-7 

Chitaldroog 

- 

-     2-2 

Total   -  .4,200 


On  the  other  habd  the  eoqaorts  £rom  Bangalore  Munic^ality-,  as  registered  by  the 
octroi  officials,  have  been  l,89o  trais,  or  33  tons  more  than  in  the  previous  week.  They 
were  despatched  to  jbbe  following  quarters  :— 


Tiimkir  -  , 

Bellary.ahd  Chitaldroog  - 
Mysore  -  .         -  •       .  -     . 
Upiw  (Salem  Piebrict)    -  i 

Reiond  Qaogalore  .  i  .    -     .      > 

..     9/!;'    .1..-       .,      1    -    '        '       •■••,4s       1  ~         I 

ij;    f.MJ    ■■■:   :>:'.    '<>-ry>   .>■    ••  i    ."i  .■'     .lot^    -  -  1.89b 

Dd  4 


Tons. 

-  346 
"  279 

-  571 

-  272 

-  428 


r.' 
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Maximum  in  lbs. 

perBupee. 

Minimum  ilk  Ibi.  per  Bnpee. 

Bioe. 

Bagi. 

mot).            Bagi. 
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13 

8                 11 

Hi 

16 

9         Hi 

10 

16 

9           10 

9 

14 

8             10 

10 

14i 

8            9 

9 

14 

8             10 

m 

12 

6^            8 

10 

16 

sl           10 

upee,  both 

in  the 

maximum  and  minimum 

216 

8.  Priceg  are  again  a  little  easier  than  in  the  preceding  week.  The  fdllowmg  statement 
shows  the  maximum  and  minimum  prices  in  the  districts  of  the  province : — 

/  Bangalore  District 

Kolar  „ 
Ttunktir 

Mysore  „ 

Hassan  ,| 

Kadur  ,, 

Shimo^  ,, 

Chitaldroog  „ 

In  rice  there  is  a  fall  of  about  ^  lb.  per  rupee,  both 
scales.  In  ragi  the  minimum  rate  is  almost  unchanged,  but  in  the  maximum  there  is  a 
great  fall,  in  Ttimktir,  for  instance,  the  maximum  was  12  lbs.  per  rupee  and  now  it 
IS  16  lbs. 

4.  The  number  of  labourers  on  civil  relief  works  has  increased  from  28,803  to  31,280, 
a  rise  of  2,477.  The  increase  runs  through  all  districts  except  those  of  the  Nagar 
Division,  in  all  tliree  of  which  there  is  an  unexplained  decrease.  In  the  others  the 
increase  is  as  follows  : — 

Bangalore  .....     236 

Kolar 568 

Ttimktir 1,946 

Mysore  -  -  -  -  -  -     128 

Hassan  -  -  -  -  -  -    920 

But  the  Bangalore  Deputy  Commissioner  in  his  own  return  shows  an  increase  of  2,640. 
The  discrepancy  will  be  inquired  into, 

5.  The  Public   Works   Department  returns  show  25,271  labourers  against  24,942 

Sreviously,  an  increase  of  only  329.  There  is  a  decrease  everywhere,  except  in  the 
angalore  district,  where  the  large  number  of  relief  labourers  put  on  the  State  Railway 
and  the  Ttimktir  road  brings  up  the  total.  A  good  many  of  the  works  are  on  tanks  and 
have  been  stopped  by  the  water ;  in  many  cases  it  is  reported  that  the  labourers  have 
left  to  work  on  their  fields. 


6.  The  numbers  gratuitously 

fed  in  relief  camps  have  fallen  from  208,683  to  l6l,892. 

'1  he  decrease  is  very  general 

and  almost  universal, 

,  but  it  is  largest  in 

the  Bangalore 

District  and  Municipality  in  Kolar,  Tfkmkiir  and  Chitaldroog ;  in 

I  tact,  in 

those  districts 

where  the  numbers  were  most  overgrown. 

WxsK  Endwo — 

Sq>tember  15th. 

September  SSnd. 

Deoreaae. 

IncrcMe. 

Bangalore  District 

-    61.873 

45,795 

16,078 

— 

Do.       Municipality 

-    26,467 

15,342 

11,125 

— 

Kolu  District 

-    17,865 

8,698 

9,167 

— 

TrtmWr  - 

-     46,848 

41,297 

6,551 

— 

Mysore    - 
Do.       Municipality 

-       2,381 

2,575 

— 

194 

680 

707 

— 

27 

Hassan    • 

-     12,398 

12,147 

251 

— 

Kadur 

-      3,033 

2,828 

205 

Shimoga  - 
Chitaldroog 

-       4,204 

3,984 

220 

— 

-     32,934 

28,519 

4,415 

— 

Total 

46,791 

The  decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  prospects  of  field  employment, 
and  would  have  occurred  in  any  case.  It  is  partly  due  also  to  the  enforcing  of  the 
conditions  of  residence  and  labour,  and  to  the  eiiects  made  to  relegate  the  paupers  to 
works.  Of  the  numbers  in  the  relief  camps  of  the  Bangalore  Municipality,  which  have 
fallen  by  19,000  in  the  last  foi;J:night,  over  6,000  have  been  put  on  the  State  Railway 
and  the  adjacent  embankment ;  about  2,000  on  the  embankment  of  the  Alsur  lake ;  and 
about  one  thousand  more  on  different  projects,  the  waterworks,  and  two  lines  of  road. 
The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labourers  is  already  obvious ;  they  are  cheerful, 
healthy  and  contented,  and  those  who  a  fortnight  ago  were  thought  hardly  able  to  lift  a 
pickaxe  are  now  doing  a  fair  day's  work.  Of  the  rest,  some  have  left  for  their  villages, 
some  prefer  to  beg  about  the  town,  but  these  will  be  collected  and  brought  in  by  the 
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police.  To  every  applicant  either  labour  or  food  is  offered :  if  labour  cannot  be  provided 
their  food  is  given  tul  the  applicant  can  be  set  to  work.  The  want  of  tools  is  still  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties. 

7.  The  cost  of  gratuitous  feeding  is  returned  as  follows : — 

Per  Head. 

Bangalore  District-  -  -  -    0     13    0 

Do.        Municipality 
Kolar 

T6mk6r    - 
Mysore 

Do.      Municipality 
Hassan 
Kadiir 
Shimoga    - 
Chitaldroog 

An  explanation  will  be  called  for  of  the  excessive  figures  received  from  the  Mysore 
Municipality. 
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Register  of  Rainfall  recorded  scientifically  at  the  Government  Observatory  at  Bangalore 
for  each  week  in  the  year,  as  the  usUal  ihonthly  averages  do  not  give  sufficiently 
reliable  information  in  a  tropical  climate. 
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S!1^J?  i'*  Np.256. 


No.  271. 


Extract  fix>m  the  Procbedings  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  !Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, No.  590  P.,  dated  the  2nd  October  1877. 

Read- 
Memorandum  from  the  Chief  Engineer  for  Irrigation,  No.  5,887,  dated  28th  September 

1877. 

Submitting,  for  consideration  and  orders,  a  letter  from  the  executive  engineer  for 
irrigation,  Belgaum  and  Dharwar,  requesting  instructions,  now  that  prospects  of  the 
season  are  quite  assured,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  there  being  any  great  demand 
for  relief  labour,  as  to  the  policy  Government  intend  adopting  with  regard  to  the  Gt>kak 
canal  works.  If  it  is  intended  to  complete  the  canal  up  to  the  ninth  mile,  and  to  con- 
struct the  main  wen:  and  the  head  works,  there  will  be  sufficient  employment  for  his 
establishment,  which  is  large,  well  trained,  and  capable  of  the  management  of  20,000 
labourers,  but  to  attract  lal>3ur  the  canal  must  proceed  as  an  ordinary  public  work,  and 
piece-work  and  the  petty  contract  system  must  be  introduced.  Requesting  early  orders 
on  the  subject,  as  the  5,000  labourers  now  employed  on  the  canal  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  leaving  within  a  month  for  their  homes. 

Resolution. — Government  at  the  present  time  cannot  authorise  any  measures  that 
will  tend  to  keep  up  the  numbers  upon  this  or  any  other  relief  work  in  Belgaum. 

2.  The  chief  engineer  for  irrigation  should  be  requested  to  submit  the  complete 
project  for  the  Gokak  canal  at  an  early  date  in  order  that  the  Government  of  India 
may  be  invited  to  classify  the  work  as  extraordinary. 


End.  in  No.  256a. 

Endorsement  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  P^u  Division, — No.  963—1,  dated  the  2nd 

October  1877. 

Copy  of  the  following,  with  copy  of  enclosure,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  British  Burma,  with  reference  to  his  letter  No.  1615-421,  dated 
the  12th  instant. 


Recent  Floods  in  the  Henzada  District. 

From  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Henzada,  to  the  Commissioner  op  the  Pegu  Division, 

No.  40-2,  dated  the  27th  September  1877. 

With  reference  to  your  docket,  Revenue  Department  (Miscellaneous),  No.  889-1, 
dated  the  17th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  detailed  statement  showing  the 
probable  extent  of  the  destruction  of  crops  caused  by  the  recent  floods,  aggregating 
59,100  acres,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  rice  crop  of  this  district. 

The  return  is  made  up  .roughly,  and  is  founded  on  information  furnished  by  the  Thoo- 
gyees  and  others,  and  upon  my  own  observations  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  inundated 
lands  in  Tharrawaddy,  from  which  I  have  just  returned.  Although  the  water  of  the 
Irrawaddy  was,  I  believe,  little  over  a  foot  higher  than  it  was  in  1875,  the  Meit-ma-kah 
rose  some  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  upon  that  memorable  occasion,  and  the  destruction 
has  in  consequence  been  very  much  more  widespread ;  added  to  this  the  first  replanting 
in  that  quarter  was  entirely  deatroved  by  the  nse  of  the  end  of  August,  thereby  using 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  of  reserve  seedlings,  and  leaving  insufficient  for  a  second 
complete  crop. 

I  regret  to  have  Airther  to  state  that  the  prospects  of  a  supplementary  crop  are  much 
less  favourable  now  than  they  appeared  a  fortnight  ago.  The  want  of  ram  and  hot 
weather  which  has  prevailed  are  against  the  chance  of  the  seedlings  (which  are  becoming 
too  mature  for  transplanting)  surviving  or  attaining  to  vigorous  maturity.  Of  the 
damage  caused  by  the  tbree  breaches  in  the  embankment,  that  near  Zaloon  is  account- 
able mr  about  8,561  acres ;  that  at  Kyanghin  has  permitted  the  flooding  c^  the  whole 
of  the  '*  protected  "  land,  2,900  acres ;  the  third  breach  on  the  Laymyethna  embank- 
ment, near  Dambee,  has  caused  danger  to  but  160  acres. 

The  river  is  again  full  up  to  the  brink,  and  the  flow  through  the  breach  near  Zaloon 
is  renewed  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  seedlings  put  in  since  the  flood  abated. 
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I  believe  the  figures  given  in  the  statement  submitted,  though  as  near  as  can  be  at 
present  ascertained,  represent  the  outside  estimate  of  the  damage ;  and  I  think  that  one 
fourth  may  be  deducted  from  it  for  lands  which  will  be  still  utilized  by  planting  out  or 
broadcast  hand-sowing« 

The  remaining  crops  in  the  district  promise  remarkably  well. 


Floods  in  the  Bassein  District. 


From  the  Commissionee  of  the  Pegu  Division  to  the   Secretary  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, British  Burma, — No.  953-135,  dated  the  1st  October  1877. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  for  the  Chief  Commissioner's  information 
copy  of  letter  No.  36-13,  dated  17th  September  last,  together  with  a  memorandum  in 
original  bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Hough,  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner,  containing  a  complete 
account  of  the  breaches  made  in  the  Nga  Woon  embankment  in  August  last. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Hough  s  memorandum  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
foundation  for  the  report  made  by  a  subordinate  of  the  Public  Works  Department  that 
the  first  breaches  were  intentionally  or  maliciously  made. 

All  the  damage  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  bund  in  places 
where  its  foundations  are  composed  of  loose  friable  soil.  Although  the  water  in  the 
Nga  Woon  rose  one  and  a  half  foot  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  known  to  rise  before^ 
the  bund  did  not  give  way  because  it  was  overtopped  by  the  water,  but  because  its 
foundations  were  sapped  and  carried  away. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  remarks  from  personal  observation ; — **  In  many  places  the 
"  water  percolated  through  nearly  the  thickest  part  of  the  bund,  and  it  was  with  the 
"  utmost  difficulty  that  the  workmen  and  villagers  could  prevent  the  underneath  part  of 
^^  the  bund  sliding  away  in  a  liquid  mass.'' 

Mr.  Hough's  experience  is  the  same.  The  foundations  first  were  eaten  away.  The 
superstructure  naturally  subsided,  and  then  the  water  rushed  in  and  carried  ever3rthing 
away. 

The  bund,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  breadth  of  base  rather  than  in 
height. 

Out  of  the  15  breaches  in  the  Bassein  district,  13  were  made  before  the  water  reached 
its  highest  level. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  volume  of  water  which  poured  through  the  breaches, 
and  submerged  the  vnlages  inside,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  no  lives  were  lost,  though 
many  must  have  had  narrow  escapes,  and  amongst  a  less  amphiliHous  population  loss  of 
life  would  probably  have  occurred. 

At  one  place  Mr.  Hough  remarks : — "  Women  came  and  begged  for  boats  to  go  and 
**  bring  away  their  children,  whom  they  had  had  to  place  upon  trees  as  the  water  had 
**  driven  them  from  their  homes.** 

A  few  cattle  are  supposed  to  have  been  drowned.  The  loss  of  household  property  is 
notgiven.     The  greatest  loss  of  coiu*se  is  in  the  standing  crops. 

Tne  Deputy  Commissioner  roughly  estimates  the  area  over  which  the  crops  have  been 
destroyed  as  47,767  acres ;  and  but  a  small  portion  of  this  is  likely  to  be  planted  out 
again,  the  season  being  so  far  advanced,  and  seedlings  not  being  easily  procurable. 

It  may  be  reckoned  that  an  area  of  40,000  acres  at  least  will  be  lost  this  year. 

This  IS  out  of  a  total  of  about  260,000  acres  in  the  whole  of  the  Bassein  district. 

4.  Colonel  Davies  appears  to  have  been  making  rery  zealous  but,  I  fear,  somewhat 
useless  endeavours  to  induce  the  people  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  dry  weather  crops, 
such  as  gram,  sessamum,  &c.  in  their  paddy-fielas.  To  succeed  in  raising  a  dry  weather 
crop  out  of  the  ordinary  paddy  kweng  of  the  delta  would  be  very  creditable  to  a  scientific 
agnculturist ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  therefore  that  the  inexperienced  peasants 
of  the  countiy  should  succeed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  performing  such  a  feat. 

5.  All  the  loc^  officials  aj^ared  to  have  laboured  zealously,  and  done  what  they 
could  to  avert  the  calamity. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner,  Colonel  Davies,  I  regret  to  say,  succumbed  to  the  fatigue 
and  exposure  which  he  underwent,  and  has  since  been  dangerously  ill. 

Mr.  Hough  mentions  some  of  the  native  officials  who  did  good  service,  but  his  list  is 
not  complete.     He  has  been  requested  to  furnish  another  and  more  complete  list. 
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End.  ill  No.  257 • 

No.  288.  -        '  ^  /  • 


MYSORE  FAMINE  CODE,  1875^. 


This  code  is  issued,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  for  theinetituction  and 
guidance  of  all  oflScers  engaged  in  relief  operations.  That  part  of  it  (Chap.  I.,  Sec.  I.) 
which  relates  to  the  duties  of  the  D.  P.  W.  officer  has  been  dbrawn  up  with  the  approval 
and  under  the  instructions  of  the  chief  engineer. 

Undoubtedly  experience  will  bring  to  light  errors  and  omissions  in  this  code,  which 
is  issued  now  as  a  tentative  measure,  and  the  undersigned  will  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  and  criticisms  from  all  quarters,  and  especially  from  all  relief  officers. 

C.  A.  Elliott, 

Bangalore,  2nd  October  1877.  Famine  Commissioner. 


FAMINE  CODE. 

Pbeface. 


r 

The  backbone  of  the  famine  policy  is  the  employment  of  all  suitable  applicants  for 
relief  on  large  works  of  permanent  utility  superintended  by  professional  officers  of  the 
Public  Works  Department.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  officer  to  decide  who  are  suitable 
applicants,  i.e.,  who  are  sufficiently  able-bodied  for  labour.  In  the  present  state  of  this 
province  it  is  not  intended,  untU  a  crop  is  halrested,  that  any  applicant  should  be 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  being  too  well  to  do,  provided  he  submits  to  the  three 
tests: — 

(1.)  The  distance  test — ^which  shows  that  he  is  willing  to  labour  at  a  distance  from 
his  home,  not  returning  there  at  night  but  being  hutted  on  the  work. 

(2.)  The  wage  test — i.e.,  that  he  receives  a  wage  calculated  to  provide  a  bare  sub- 
sistence for  himself,  but  not  enough  to  support  any  nbn'-wormng  member  of  the 
family. 

(3.)  The  task-work  test — i.e.,  that  he  performs  a  daily  task  proportioned  to  his 
strength. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  while  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  best  return  in 
work  for  the  expenditure  incurred,  the  main  object  of  openinj^  and  carrying  out  a  relief 
work,  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  labourens  Employed  on  the 
yrork. .  ,  .  ,     ,    . 

Ori  every  largb  public  ^ork  there  will,  if  possible,  be^la!6fed  a 'feiVjir  office!'  W'cch 
operate  with  and  assist  the  Pi^blic  Works  officer,  and  'a  nitedical  6{Boerl  to  |»ke  charge 
of  the  sick  irid  thdfil^  i*equiring  special  ^eat^ent.  There  will-  al^p  tie'  three  classes  q| 
labourers:     *  '        '     '"  .'-■—/;.      ;- •   ,.r/:^_  ■  '^^''-'^"'^   '         * -;  ;^ 

Class  I. — The  moderately  able-bodied,  who  can  on  aa  average  ^ei*fotm  75  per  epnt. 
of  the  1At^k  u^ally  Accomplished  by  an  ordinary  cooly.  Some  members  of  this  class 
will  ,be  f^lly  able-bo^ed;'  febme;' though  strong  tBemselVesVinay  have. a  sickly  wifeVor 
child;'S5melniay  1)6  reduced  by  privation  below  their  usual  strength.  But  the  class, 
taken  as  a  whole,  counting  the  stronger  with  the  weaker  members,  should  be  able  to 
perform  the  75  per  cent,  condition,  and  should  receive  the  higher  or  A.  scale  of  wages, 
vide  Appendix  I. 

Class  n. — Those  who  are  weakly,  but  are  still  able  to  work,  and  can  on  an  ^.verage 
perform  50  per  cent,  of  their  ordinary  task.  This  class  will  consist  mainly  of  those 
who  are  old,  infirm,  partially  disabled  by  some  natural  defect,  or  who  are  temporarily 
enfeebled  by  famine,  but  whom  regular  work  and  regular  pay  may  be  expected  to 
restore.    These  should  receive  the  lower  or  B.  scale  of  wages. 

Class  m. — Those  who  are  too  much  emaciated  to  do  any  but  a  very  light  task,  but 
who  under  special  care  may  be  expected  to  improve,  and  whose  health  and  self-respect 
will  be  best  consulted  by  employing  them  in  easy  open-air  work.  These  are  called  the 
class  under  Special  Treatment.  They  will  receive  the  A.  scale  of  wage,  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  their  strength  and  fitting  them  to  be  drafted  among  the  able-bodied,  in  ad^- 
tion  to  any  extra  nourishment  the  medical  or  the  relief  officer  may  prescribe.  Old  and 
decrepit  persons  who  cannot  be  expected  to  improve  in  strength  are  not  to  be  included 
in  this  class.  .          i 

The  civil  officer  will  classify  the  applicants  as  they  arrive  according  to  these  three 
classes,  and  wiU  from  tim^  to  time,  as  they  improve  or  -retrograde  in  strength,  suggest 
their  transfer  from  one  class  to  another.     The  medical  officer  wiU  see  to  the  special 
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tteafcmenfc  of**B^^Jlhp*6  wh6  i^S(5(!ii¥e  extra  food  and  nouHslimedt,  aia'  for  whom  the 
ordinary  wage  is  tiot  suffloielit.  The  D.  P;  W.  officer  will  receive  the  gangs  and  indi- 
vicim^  made  oveif^'to  MiA,  tot  them  to  work,  register  and  number  them,  measm-e  up  the 
wojfk  they  do,  and  ^  to  ttieir  payment  and  their  htitting.  Accordingly,  the  code 
trMts  in  separate  sefetiions — (1.)  of  the  duties  of  the  professional  officer  of  the  Public 
Wdrks  Department;  (2.)  of  Iftiose  of  the  civil  officer;  (3.)  of  those*  of  the  medidal 
criBcer,  ;    .     t^ .    •  .:  ■  ■-..-■  -^     '  ^'•-• 

n.  Civil  reliefs  Wbrks^  are  siippleril^life^  to  liJrge  PV  W.  ly/reli^f  work^,  and  may  be 
employed  in  three  ways :— (1.)  as  a  safetJ^>ira*^f6i^l^battFT^bn^eife  'ish  m^fe'SppTfl 
cants  than  the  Public  Works  Department  can  receive;  (2.)  as  a  training  school  for 
P.  W.  D.  work,  when  it  is  desired  to  nioye  boj^s  of  men  to  considerable  distances,  and 
they  are  broken  into  this  by  being  organised  and  accustomed  to  work  together  in  gangs 
for  a  short  time  near  their  homes ;  (3.)  ^^^j^gmployment  to  the  old  and  decrepit 
who  do  not  come  up  to  Class  11.,  i.e.,  caririotoo  naif  an  ordinary  day's  work,  and  who 
will  not  be  restored  to^'iJAf^ng'^  Sb/ libd^lciiwDuoSnt,  ■  andoiao^^lhust  not  be  put  in  the 
special  treatment  class.  .      ,    .  ■    »  . 

The  p^yreji^f  works,  on  which  small  bodies  of  10  (?s^j,^O.fi|bourers -We  jldtJi^rtQ 
]()eeA  emplpye(^  Deing  paid  W  piecq-work  of  by  cohlyact,  an^  .upd^er  no  ji^eal  s^p^^rvisipp) 
are  to  be  discbntin,ijedj    IC^o'work  wj^lt.be  u^dqptal^e^,^  wprk. which  ^Y^l 

np^j^affpfd  enu)lpypien|i  fpr  «.t  least  30P,  p^opip  ^r  on^  ipp^Lith.  ,.  They  will  be  hutted,  on 
the  work,  and  not,  eicept  in  the  second  case  referred  to  AJ^ve,  aUowi^d  to^.go.  jta  iiff^ 
homes  at  night,  and  each  work  will  be  supervised  by  a  tre0p5^?i&ibil©,  oipl  officer.  The 
second  chapter  of  the  code  expounds  the  d\:||^p ,  of^<^e;ci74l  pflS/R^^^h  i^elation  to  civil 
relief  works.  ;     ,  v  < /^    ' :'^ 

.  in.  The  third, ^majm.  (WyisioA.  (^  .th^,  sqh^ejoif  fanwfie  ^po^qy  is  .^  ri^iigf  pi^mp- 
^^e  camps  are/pLot  tp  be  uspiS^  as  tas/generally  been,  the  case  hitiefto,  as  dining: pl%ces> 
wjiere  people  .come  fop  ^  jpiea^  or  twp  meals  a, day  and  go  aw^-  Eyeiy  pw^iV  who 
receives  relief  at  a  relief  camp  must  submit  J;o  two.  coiiditiopB:-r-(l^)  resi^nce  in  the 
camp  ;  (2.),  work.*  The  camp  mflpt  therefore  be  enclosed,  an^be  provided  iwdth-suflS^ 
piegat,  shed  apcoi^modation  for  its  population.  ,Thp.^^^  be  reoervdd 

there  but  sent  at  once  to  a  work.  The  weakly  f^pUp^tfShpuld  aleo  be  .generally  s^^t 
to  fl..  relief  voi;fc,but  may  sometimes  be  detained,  a  few  days  to  be.fedup.  The « ordinary 
popq^ation  s^ioidd  gongist  entirely  of  the  old  and  infirm  who  are  ji^% Ukely  toimpro^sfe^ 
and  of  the  sick  in  hospital.  Por  all  the^e,  excepjb  the  sick^  suqh^  work  as  they  aare  'capable 
of  should  be  provided.  xrb         -^    ' 

.IV.  The  fourth  main  head  of  the  code  is  Special  Treatment.  The  Chief  Cbmmis- 
sioner's  Proceedings,  Famine  Depaartment,  No.  5,  dated  11th  ♦  September  (vifo  Appenr 
di^  If),  prescribe  the  ordinary  wages  onP;  W.  D.  and  ritil  relief  works; and  the^oirdjliary 
^tio%  in  relief  camps.  .  3ut  there  are  ma^  cases ;  in  w)u(di  the  ordinary^  rates  wiiL  (pot 
£^p^K)r.  9m£|U  aufji  eB^aoiated  ohildreit,  nursing  mothers,  who  either  themarires  OFJiheir 
^b)es  are  suffering  from  i^nutrition,  yoting  and  middle*-aged  adults  of  botiit  seaes  wiio 
kavet^  ibeei\j  temporarily  brought  down  by  starvatioin^  women  advanced  )in  pregnanojr, 
f3oqi^T^ales^|it^  out  of  thQ  h/(Mpi^le(y  these  foirtii  the :  <ahief  dasseS'  of  ^t  special  cases  "  who 
require  "special  treatment.'*  No  part  of  the  relief  offieer'ft  .duigr  (wtetiharMhe:  b4 
^<^^^«cJ^.|/<)ijiI^.or  medical)  is  .mpte;  important  than  4he  selection  of  easels  f6r'  spe6ial 
t^f^iW^^t  aQ4;  Siting  that  tit^e  orders  he  gives  are  curried  out.       ^  ro ; 

>'i']??*  The  fiftib  chapter  in  i;he>  code  <kreats  of  village  ittspeetidn  and  relief .  This  is 
f^specii^  the  duty  of  the  <n^^' officers  of  the  district,  and  unless  it  is  ^aloUsfy  and 
barefully  performed  it) is  impossifole  for  theht  to  find  out  the  true  condition  of  the 
people  of  Uieir  district;  or  to  know  if  there  are  many  people  in  the  villages  who  need 
relief^  but i.aa»» too  'proud,  or  too  irighleoedo  or  too  [resigned  ^to*  ttieir  fate,  tb  apply 

'\  It  nlay  often  rhappen  that  air^officbr  may  inspect '  igt  viiiage  otice  a  week  for  three 
weeks  runnings  tunt  out  the  iahabitantsr  and  find  ^them  (aHlodking  stout  and  coiklfoirt- 
tlAAe^  and  on  the  fourth  week  may  s^  that  distreBJ^'and  emamtltion  have  ^uddenl;f  s^  in. 
99iea  he  will  act  by  sending  the  people  on  to  relief  works  or  into  ^reVM  cam|)*,  jand 
sfijesng  that  th^* ^o;  but  without  this ineqpeotion  hei may  be  Startled  by  sttddenly  fin^'g 
a  fa«^  iiflux'of  famine-stricken  people  who  have  come  intoo  fate  to  be  Btited. ' 
'^)eoial  telief  for  artisans  who  are  mifitted  for  manual  labour  is^  provided  by  sup- 
pl^iag  them  vrith  ikte  raw  material  aft  their  trade,  and  fo^  this  pul^)i(We  it  is  necessary  to 
;^oovqieT6>rthe«Hi»fuihouBe-to^houBe inspection^  ^  -  '» 

^oKmdlly^^B^crpefficer  employed  in  connexion  with  relief  ^operations,  of  whatever  rknk 
isr-iiel^^pqraenaliy  (respbons^Me  tihat*  measuree  adeqtiat^  tO'  the  distress  are'  l^^^y^thd^t 
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unusual  or  impending  distress  is  early  brought  to  notice,  tibat  no  question  of  form  is 
allowed  to  impede  reUef »  and  that  all  orders  are  carried  into  execution. 

BeUef  must  never  be  allowed  to  run  short  so  long  as  relief  is  necessary ;  foresight 
must  be  exercised,  and  one  work  planned  as  fast  as  another  draws  near  completion,  or 
as  fast  as  there  are  indications  of  an  influx  of  labour.  A  list  of  worki  which  are  ready 
to  be  imdertaken  should  be  drawn  up  for  each  district,  so  as  to  be  available  whenever 
there  is  a  fresh  demand  for  work.  No  officer  will  be  held  excused  for  turning  off  gangs 
of  labourers  on  the  completion  of  a  work,  or  for  refusing  bond  fide  applicants  for  labour, 
by  the  plea  that  he  had  not  received  a  sanction. 


Fnpantioii. 


Looatkm  of 


DiTifionof 
olasaesinto 


Nominal 
Registen. 


Hatting. 


Taskwork. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Section  I.— Duties  of  the  D.  P.  W.  Officer. 

I.  The  executive  engineer  or  other  officer  placed  by  the  chief  engineer  in  charge 
of  a  relief  work  will,  after  completing  his  preparations,  give  information  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  district  tnat  on  a  given  day  or  at  given  dates  he  will  be  prepared 
to  receive  so  many  labourers  to  be  made  over  to  him  at  such  a  place. 

II.  He  will  divide  the  work  out  so  as  to  locate  in  separate  parts  of  it  the  gangs 
belonging  to  the  different  classes  : 

(1.)  Able-bodied. 

(2.)  Weakly,  but  fit  for  labour. 


(3.)  Special  treatment, 
the 


III.  When  the  labourers  arrive  (they  will  be  alreadv  classified  by  the  civil  officer 
according  to  the  above  three  classes)  he  will  distribute  tnem  into  gangs,  allowing  those 
of  the  same  or  neighbouring  villages  as  far  as  possible  to  work  together,  and,  where  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  require  it,  those  of  the  same  caste.  Each  gang  will  ordinarily 
consist  of  about  50  people  under  one  gangsman  or  head  jcooly ;  men,  women,  and 
children  being  associated  in  due  proportion ;  and  about  four  to  six  gangs  will  be  under 
one  writer  who  will  keep  up  the  nominal  register. 

rV.  The  first  duty  will  be  to  frame  nominal  registers  of  labourers,  showing  the  name, 
caste,  and  village  of  each,  and  the  date  he  was  taken  on  the  work.  The  roll  will  be 
called  daily,  and  those  who  are  absent  for  part  of  the  day  will  receive  Imlf  a  day's  pay ; 
if  absent  oaring  the  whole  day,  no  pay  for  that  day. 

V.  The  next  point  is  the  hutting.  Instructions  have  already  been  issued  {vide  App. 
No.  II.)  as  to  the  kind  of  hut  which  should  be  put  up  to  contain  one  family.  The 
earthen  walls  and  raised  floor  should  be  the  labourers'  task,  the  mats  for  the  roof  are 
supplied  by  the  D.  P.  W.  officer.  Huts  to  accommodate  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
numbers  expected  may,  if  necessary,  be  erected  before  the  arrival  of  the  relief  labourers ; 
but  this  need  not  be  done,  if  there  is  any  available  accommodation  on  the  spot.  As  to 
the  selection  of  the  site  of  the  camp,  and  the  general  rules  which  should  guide  its 
laying  out,  the  instructions  of  the  Bombay  Sanitary  Commissioner  (App.  No.  EH.)  should 
be  f oUowed  as  far  as  possible. 

VI.  The  first  day  or  two  will  be  occupied  in  organizing  and  hutting  the  labourers,  and 
for  those  days  full  wages  (scale  A  for  Classes  I.  and  lU.,  scale  B  for  Class  11.)  should 
be  given.  When  the  labourers  are  thoroughly  organised  and  set  to  work,  taak  work 
should  be  exacted  from  them,  not  individually  but  by  the  gang,  the  work  of  each  gang 
being  measured  up  weekly  or  twice  a  week.  Task  work  must  not,  however,  be  exacted 
rigidly  during  the  first  few  days,  especially  from  those  who  are  at  all  feeble.  The  able- 
bodied  who  are  in  Class  I.  are  expected  to  do  75  per  cent,  of  the  work  done  at  ordinary 
times  by  an  able-bodied  cooly  ;  if  they  do  less  th^  should  be  cut  down  to  the  lower 
wage  (scale  B).  Those  who  belong  to  Class  if.  (weakly  but  fit  for  some  labour) 
are  expected  to  perform  50  per  cent,  of  the  full  task  which  they  could  ordinarily 
perform ;  but  if  tiiey  do  less,  their  wage  (being  calculated  at  the  minimum  sufficient 
for  supporting  life  for  seven  davs  by  six  days'  labour)  should  not  be  cut,  unless  the 
D.  P.  W.  officer  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  work  is  wilful  and  not  due  to  weak- 
ness. He  should  exercise  great  discretion  and  patience  here,  should  warn  the  people 
two  or  three  times,  and  if  that  fails  he  may  deduct  the  condiment  portion  of  the  wage. 
But  this  penalty  should  not  be  repeated  without  consulting  the  civil  officer,  lest  uie 
labourers  should  begin  to  fall  off  in  condition.  From  the  3rf  class,  those  imder  special 
treatment,  no  task  can  be  demanded.  The  amount  exacted  as  the  task  in  each  kmd  of 
labour  should  be  reported  by  the  P.  W.  D.  officer  to  the  superintendent  ^igineer,  who 
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will  see  that  the  rates  are  fair  and  not  excessive.  No  work  will  be  exacted  on  Sunday 
and  no  wages  paid,  the  rate  of  wages  for  working  days  being  calculated  so  as  to  leave 
a  margin  over  for  Sundays. 

VII.  It  will  generally  be  necessary  at  first  to  pay  the  labourers  daily,  and  after  a  time  Payment  of 
twice  or  thrice  a  week ;  but  weekly  payments  snould  be  the  rule  for  the  able-bodied  ''^^^' 
gangs  (Class  I.),  and  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible,  without  inconvenience 

and  loss  to  the  labourers.  When  the  work  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  the 
grain  merchants  acquire  confidence  in  the  system,  and  know  that  a  labourer  whose  name 
is  on  the  roll  is  sure  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  week,  they  will  readily  give  him  credit 
during  the  week.  But  facilities  must  be  given  for  any  labourer's  departure  from  the 
work  at  any  time  for  his  home,  provided  there  is  reasonable  presumption  that  he  can 
support  himself  when  he  gets  there*  He  must  be  paid  up  and  let  go  even  in  the  middle 
of  a  week.  All  payments  must  be  made  in  cash ;  no  cooked  or  raw  food  is  to  be 
given  except  to  the  people  who  are  under  special  treatment.  Payments  will  be  made 
on  nominal  registers  or  muster  rolls,  which  should  be  checked  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  in  order  to  avoid  any  delay  in  making  the  week's  payment.  They  must  not 
be  made  through  low-paid  underlings  but  by  regular  cashiers  borne  upon  the  strength 
of  the  establisfinent,  from  whom  good  security  should  be  required.  OflBcers  in  charge 
will  be  expected  to  check  payments,  and  inspecting  officers,  civil  or  D.  P.  W.,  must,  on 
visiting  a  work,  endeavour  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  full  Government  wage  reaches 
the  cooly,  less  duly  authorised  cuttings.  When  required  by  the  civil  officer,  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  for  paying  new  arrivals  an  interim  payment  after  they  have  been 
one  or  two  days  on  the  work. 

VIII.  Shelter  should  be  erected,  in  which  the  infants  and  children  too  small  to  labour,  shelter  for 
belonging  to  people  in  the  working  gangs,  may  be  collected.     About  20  children  may  "n^*»^- 
be  placed  together  imder  the  care  of  a  woman,  who  is  herself  a  nursing  mother,  or 
otherwise  entitled  to  consideration  through  age  or  infirmity.     The  shelter  should  be  at 

such  a  distance  that  the  children  of  mothers  belonging  to  the  gangs  should  not  interfere 
with  the  woit,  but  should  be  within  easy  access  of  their  mothers.  Any  of  these 
children  who  are  weakly  will  be  treated  and  fed  as  special  cases. 

IX.  The  D.  P.  W.  officer  will  weekly  send  a  slip  in  the  following  form  to  the  Deputy  information  u 
Commissioner  of  the  district,  who  will  circulate  it  to  such  of  the  relief  officers  under  him  J^oX*  **"  ^^ 
as  he  considers  proper. 


Name  of  Work. 


Nomber  employed  on  the 
of 


Additional  number  to  whom 
employment  can  be  ^yen  on  or  after 
the  of  . 


X.  When  a  sanction  is  approaching  expiry,  or  when  a  relief  work  is  approaching 
completion,  the  D.  P.  W.  officer  should  make  timely  report  to  his  immediate  superior 
to  enable  him  to  pass  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  also  inform  the 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

XI.  In  cases  where  a  civil  officer  cannot  be  spared  to  be  placed  on  the  relief  work^ 
the  duties  which  ordinarily  belong  to  him  will  devolve  on  the  D.  P.  W.  officer,  and 
especially  those  defined  in  rules  IV .,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  section  II.  Every 
officer  in  charge  of  a  relief  work  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  his  people, 
and  for  the  prompt  and  judicious  carrying  out  of  all  orders  laid  down. 

Xn.  The  outbreak  of  any  epidemic  disease,  and  especially  of  cholera,  should  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  civil  officer,  or,  if  there  is  none  present,  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  district,  and  also  direct  to  the  chief  engineer. 

Xin.  Every  officer  in  charge  of  a  relief  work  will  make  a  weekly  report  in  the  form 
appended  (Appendix  No.  IV.).  The  condition  and  health  of  the  labourers  should  be 
specially  noticed,  and  the  cause  of  any  increase  or  decrease  in  numbers  should  be 
explained. 


Bzpiry  of 
sanction  or 
completion  of 
work. 


General 
responsibility 
of  the  Depart- 
ment Public 
Works  oflker. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I 

Section  11. — ^Duties  of  the  Civil  Belief  OflBlcer. 

N.B. — The  term  Civil  Relief  Officer  is  applied  to  a  Deputy  or  Assistant  Commissioner  or  a  Special  Belief 
Officer,  not  to  an  Amildar. 

I.  The  Deputy  Commissioner,  on  receiving  information  from  the  executive  engineer 
or  other  D.  P.  W.  ofl&cer  of  the  number  of  relief  labourers  who  can  be  entertained  at  a 
given  place  on  a  given  date,  will  decide  from  what  taluk  or  taluks  the  numbers  are  to 
be  sent,  will  instruct  the  relief  officers  of  the  taluks  accordingly,  and  will,  if  possible, 
appoint  a  civil  officer  to  cooperate  with  the  D.  P.  W.  officer  on  the  new  relief  works. 
Drafting  of  ll.  The  civil  relief  officer  in  charge  of  a  taluk,  on  hearing  how  many  people  he  is 

^^^^^  expected  to  send  to  a  relief  work,  will  first  of  all  select  the  number  from  the  relief 
"  ^^^  '  camp  or  camps  in  his  taluk.  He  will  be  careful  not  to  draft  on  to  relief  work  those 
who  are  too  emaciated  to  do  any  work  at  all,  or  to  benefit  in  health  by  the  move.  In 
the  first  instance,  when  the  gangs  drafted  are  large,  and  the  people  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  gratuitous  relief,  there  will  be  unwillingness  to  move,  and  timidity.  This 
must  be  overcome  by  tact  and  exertion.  The  relief  officer  should  himself  noiarch  the 
earliest  gangs  to  the  relief  work,  so  as  to  prevent  any  desertion  by  the  way,  or  he 
may  send  them  in  the  charge  of  a  trusty  superior  official,  such  as  the  amildar.  When 
the  system  is  well  established,  and  the  people  have  confidence  in  the  woric  and  crowd 
to  it  instead  of  shrinking  from  it,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  place  the  party  under  the  charge 
of  a  gangsman  or  peon  or  constable,  according  to  his  discretion,  and  to  send  with  him 
a  slip  of  paper  showing  so  many  persons  of  the  1st  class,  so  many  of  the  2nd,  so  many 
of  the  3rd,  despatched  on  such  a  day,  to  reach  the  relief  work  on  such  a  day.  The 
relief  officer  will  in  either  case  distinguish  the  individuals  by  giving  to  those  whom  he 
ranks  in  Class  1  a  ps^er  ticket  marked  A,  to  those  of  Class  2  a  ticket  marked  B,  and  to 
Class  3  a  C  ticket.  These  tickets  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  D.  P.  W.  officer  on 
arrival. 
Battaor  III.  Batta  Will  bc  given  to  the  labourers  according  to  the  distance  to  be  travelled.    If 

i^eto^*^^^'  it  is  not  more  than  one  day's  march,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  them  a  meal  in  the  morning 
bourew*.  before  starting,  and  a  meal  in  the  evening  on  arrival.     If  the  distance  is  more  than  one 

day  they  should  either  be  halted  for  the  night  at  a  relief  camp,  having  an  order  on  it 
for  food,  or  else  at  some  police  station,  or  some  village,  the  patel  of  wmch  is  known  to 
be  trustworthy,  where  the  police  officer  or  patel  would  on  production  of  the  relief 
Officer's  order  provide  the  party  with  food.  The  allowance  should  not  exceed  16  oz.  of 
grain,  raw  or  cooked,  for  each  day.  Money  should  not  be  given  to  the  labourers  them- 
selves till  they  arrive. 
Reception  of  IV.  The  civil  officcr  on  the  relief  work  should  receive  these,  labourers,  and  make 

cSdi^?/^     them  over  to  the  D.  P.  W.  officer.     When  the  first  start  has  bee^i  made  applicants  for 
officer.  labour  on  the  work  should  apply  direct  to  the  civil  officer,  who  should  establish  a  fixed 

place  at  which  to  receive  all  applicants  every  morning,  in  ordet  to  classify  them  and 
send  them  on  to  that  or  any  other  work.  ! 

Diiumce  test  V.  In  all  cascs  the  "  distance  test "  should  be  enforced,  tentatively  and  cautiously  at 
first,  more  strictly  afterwards.  People  should  never  be  sent  to  work  dose  to  their  homes, 
but  a  little  distance  off.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  should  enforce  this  test  by  the 
direction  he  gives  as  to  what  taluks  should  supply  what  work.  As  a  rule  the  labour^^ 
from  a  relief  camp  in  one  taluk  should  not  be  sent  to  a  relief  woik  in  that  taluk, 
but  elsewhere ;  but  the  rule  should  be  introduced  gradually,  the  people  being  employed 
at  first  a  little  distance  off,  then  when  they  are  organi^sed  and  accustomed  to  work  in 
gangs,  and  have  got  to  know  each  other  and  the  gangsman,  and  to  have  confidence  in 
the  system,  they  can  be  marched  to  greater  distances.  Similarly  when  applicants  come 
to  the  civil  officer  on  a  relief  work,  if  the  work  is  one  stretching  over  some  miles,  he 
will  send  them  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  farthest  from  their  homes. 
Noappiictntito  VI.  The  civil  officer  may  refuse  to  send  to  the  work  people  who  are  obviously  imfit 
be  rejected.  ^^^  relief,  who  wcar  gold  ornaments,  rich  clothes,  &c.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the 
province  he  is  not  authorised  to  refuse  employment  to  any  who  apply,  merely  because 
they  are  fat  and  strong  and  in  good  condition.  It  is  believed  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  three  conditions — 

1.  the  distance  test,  '      »    :  ./  . 

2.  the  wage  test,  '  ' 

3.  the  labour  test, 

are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  work  becoming  too  popular. 
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VII.  The  civil  officei: .  pJiQHld  papve  ^ily  up  .apd  dqwn  the  work  and  inspect  the  poM*ant 
gangs ;  if  he  sees  any  falling  off  in  condition,  or  any  improvement,  he  should  suggest  Supwytrionr"* 
to  the  P.  Wl D.  bffiiife'r  t6  Remove  'th«ai  from  one  class  to  another;  he  should  see  that 
there  is  a  bazar  sufl&ciently  stocked,  at  which  food  can  be  got  at  reasonable  prices ;  he 
should  supply  the  P;  W.  D.  officer  with  a  statemwit  of  the  price  of  grain"  at  the  end  of 
each  week  in  order  that  the  rate  of  daily  Tfage  for  the  next  week  may  be  found  from 
the  sliding  scale ;  he  should  occasionally  inspect  the  payment  of  the  gangs  and  should 
see  that  there  is  no  peci^lati^n  and jUq  unlicensed  ^oduction.pad^  from  their  wages;  he 
should  carefully  watch  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  as  lo  special  relief  to  infants,  to 
nursing  mothwg,  and  to  the  sk^k  antt^maeiated.  >       ^  .    i,        .  / 

Vni.  Every  civil  officer  in  charge  of  a  relief  work  will  receive  a  permanent  advance  Permanent 
of  Bs.  100  to  enable  him  to  give  food  or  iribney  to  applicants  the  first  day  they  arrive  *^^*"^- 
on  the  works,  and  to  meet  any  exceptional  Expenditure.     He  will  send  mio  thei  Deputy 
Commissioner  on  every  Monday  an  account  of  his  expenditure  under  this  head  for  the 
previous  week,  and  also  a  weekly  report  on  all  points  of  interest  and  importance. 

X,  Belief  labourers  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  their  whole  families  with  therii  to  Entire  fiuniiies 
the  works,  and  relations  of  labourers  who  arrit^  subsequently  should  always  be  taken  on,  ^  ^o^ST*^* 
if  fit  for  labour.  Attention  to  this  point  is  particularly  necessary  when  any  deterioration 
of  the  labourer's  physique  becomes  apparent,  and  ipquiry  will  probably  show  that  he  has 
bee«L  endeavouring  ^  support  members  of  his  family  on  a  wage  intended  only  f 6r  him- 
self. Inspecting  or  superintending  officers  will  therefore  be  expected  to  watch  narrowly 
the  proportion  of  yoimg  children  on  the  works  and  to  take  immediate  steps  when  that 
proportion  is  impropeny  small.  '  ' 


CHAPTER  L      , 
Section  HI. — ^Duties  of  the  Medical  Officer. 

I.  As  far  as  circumstances  permit,  the  Medical  Department  'should  arrange  for 
attaching  a  hospital  assistant  to  each  large  work.  .  If  no  other  shelter  is  available  for 
the  medical  officer,  a  tent  or  other  accommodation  will  be  provided  on  application. 

II.  One  or  more  hospital  sheds  should  be  erected  as  quickly  as  possible  in  a  convenient  Hospital  theds. 
locality,  and  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  mats,  blankets,  and  ordinary  medical 
comforts.     Axi  adequate  supply  of  common  medicines  should  be  fiimished  by  the  Medi- 
cal Department.     The  <K)st  of  the  hospitals  will  be  charged  to  the  works,  but  indents 

should  first  be  passed  by  the  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  Indian  Medical  Department. 
Care  should  be  t«2ken  to  keep  the  hospitals  diy  and  clean,  and  the  requisite  nursing  and 
sanitary  establishment  will  be  suppUed  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work. 

III.  The  medical  officer  will  be  held  responsible  for  proper  arrangements  for  con-  Consenrancy 
servancy,  latrines,  surface  drainage,  and  water  supply  at  the  camps  and  hospitals,  and  •"■'"^f®"*^ 
he  should  report  to  the  officer  in  charge  his  requirements  in  these  respects.     Drinking 

water  should  be.  eirofidlyguirdedf^  ..  K   <  ; 

rV.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  inspect  the  camps  every  morning,  inspection  of 
No  one  should  be  allowed  to  liye  in  the  camps  who  is  not  upon  the  works.  ^™^' 

V.  The  gaiigs  of  lalDOufers^wiD  also  be  inspected  daily,  and  the  medical  officer  will  Selection  of 
pomt  out  any  persons  belonging  to  Classes  I.  and  XL,  who  in,  his  opinion  require  hospital  ^^^^  ^"®*' 
or  special  treatment^  payii^g  particular  attention  to  nursing  mothers,  young  children, 
and  weakly  adults  who  are  not  old,  decrepit^  or  constitutionally  infirm.     The  inspection 
of  Class  in.,  those  under  special- treatment,  must  be  done  more  carefully,  and  separate 
instructions  regarding  this  will  be  found  m  Chapter  lY.  of  this  Code. 

W.  The  sanitary  Inspector  of  the  district  will  regularly  visit  D.  P.  W.  and  civil  relief 
works,  and  submit  a  special  report  to  iJie  Addition^  Secretary,  Famine  Department,  on 
each  work  visited.  ,  -     i 


Appendix  I. 


No.  5,  dated  Bangalore,  11th  September  1877. 

The  Chief  Commissioner,  after  consultation  with  the  Pandine  Commissioner  and  the 
Chief  Engineer,  is  pleased,  in  supersession  to  aU  former  orders,  to  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  rates  of  wages  on  relief  works,  and  of  rates  elf  food  in  relief  camps,  for  the 
guidance  of  all  officers  in  the  Mysore  Province. 

Ff  2 
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Adult  male 

,,  female 
Child  above  7 
Ohild  imder  7 


A-— Rates  of  wages  on  P.  W.  D-  Relief  Works. 

-    value  of  1^  lb-  of  grain,  plus  9  pie  for  condiments. 

>,     1  lb.        9,  y       „  „ 

,5      ilb-  „ 


Adult  male 

,,  female 
Child  above  7 
Child  imder  7 


B.— Rates  of  Wages  on  Civil  Relief  Works. 

-    value  of  1^  lb.  of  grain,  plus  3  pie  for  condiments. 
„       lib.  „  3 

„       *lb.  „  2 

,»      ilb.  „ 


»9 


By  grain  is  meant  grain  of  medium  quality  and  of  the  description  in  ordinary  use 
at  the  time  of  payment  among  the  labourers  on  the  works.  The  price  to  be  taken  at 
the  retail  price  of  the  grain  ruling  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  taluk  on  the  previous 
week. 

C. — Rates  of  cooked  food  in  relief  camps  for  all  persons,  except  those  who  are  ;in 
hospital  or  treated  as  special  cases  as  being  too  infirm  to  labour  or  as  being  children 
under  7  years  of  age- 
Adult  male  or  female  -     1  lb.  of  grain,  plus  3  pie  worth  of  condiments. 
Child  over  7  years  old  -    ^  lb.  of  grain,  plus  2  „  „ 

N.B. — Ordinarily  ragi  is  to  be  taken  as  the  staple  grain.  When  ragi  is  not  pro- 
curable, rice  may  be  given.  The  same  quantity  is  tt)  be  given  in  either  case,  whether 
of  rice  or  ragi  flour.  The  ration  described  for  food  in  relief  camps  is  the  quantity 
of  raw  ragi  flour  or  rice  which  each  person  is  to  get ;  and  the  officer  in  charge  of 
every  camp  will  be  held  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  ration  distributed  is  the  quantity 
which  the  one  pound  or  the  half  poimd  will  produce  after  baking,  or  boiling,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  sliding  scale  of  prices  attached  to  this  Resolution  shows  the  amount  of  money 
wage  to  be  given,  according  to  the  varying  prices  of  grain,  on  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment or  civil  relief  works.  No  wages  will  be  given  and  no  work  exacted  on  any 
relief  work  on  Sundays.  The  rate  of  wages  laid  down  is  intended  to  make  provision 
for  the  Sunday's  food. 


A.  Or  Higher  Sliding  Wage-scale  for  Relief  Works. 


AdnltMale. 

Adnlt  Fenale. 

Child  over  7. 

lUteof  Ctnin 
perBnpee. 

IF.W.D.  Belief  Woik. 

P.  W.  D.  Wage. 

P.  W.  D.  Wage. 

Child  andflr    7. 

Com  of  li  lbs. 

CmdiinrfiBti 

Daily  Wage. 

14  lbs. 
131  lbs. 
131b8. 
124  lbs. 
121be. 
Ill  lbs. 
nibs. 
lO^lbs. 
10  lbs. 

91  lbs. 

91b6. 

81  lbs. 

Slba. 

7  J  lbs. 

Tibs. 

61  lbs. 

61b6. 

0     1     6 
0     1     7 
0     1     8 
0     18 
0     1     9 
0     1  10 
0     1  11 
0    2    0 
0    2     1 
0    2    2 
0    2    4 
0    2    6 
0    2    8 
0    2  11 
0    8     1 
0    3    8 
0    3    7 

0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 

0    2    8 
0    2    4 
0    2    5 
0    2     5 
0    2    6 
0    2    7 
0    2     8 
0    2    9 
0    2  10 
0    2  11 
0    8    1 
0    3    8 
0    3    5 
0    8    8 
0    8  10 
0    4    0 
0    4     4 

0     1  11 
0     1  11 
0    2    0 
0    2    0 
0    2     1 
0    2     1 
0    2    2 
0    2    8 
0    2    4 
0    2    5 
0    2    6 
0    2    8 
0    2    9 
0    2  10 
0    8    0 
0    8    2 
0    3    5 

0     1     3 
0     13 
0     1     4 
0     ]     4 
0     14 
0     1     5 
0     1     5 
0     1     6 
0     16 
0     1     7 
0     1     8 
0     1     9 
0     1  10 
0    1  11 
0    2    0 
0    2     1 
0    2    3 

0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    5 
0    0    5 
0    0    5 
0    0    6 
0    0    6 
0    0    6 
0    0    7 
0    0    7 
0    0    8 
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B.  Or  Lower  Sliding  Wage-soale  for  Belief  Works. 


AdDltJIale. 

Adult  Female. 

Child  over  7. 

Bate  of  grain 
per  Rupee. 

Civil  Belief  Work. 

Civil  wage. 

Civil  wage. 

Child  under  7. 

Cost  of  H  lb. 

Condiments.          Daily  wage. 

14  Ibe. 
1341b8. 
13Ib8. 
121  Ibe. 
121be. 
114  lbs. 
lllbe. 
104  Ibe. 
10  lbs. 

94  lbs. 

91bB. 

84  Ibe. 

8  lbs, 

74  Ibe. 

71be. 

64  Ibe. 

6  Ibe. 

0     1     6 
0     1     7 
0     1     8 
0     1     8 
0     i     9 
0     1  10 
0     1  11 
0    2    0 
0    2     1 
0    2    2 
0    2    4 
0    2    6 
0    2    8 
0    2  11 
0    a    1 
0    8    8 
0    3    7 

0    0    8 
0    0    8 
0    0    3 
0    0    8 
0    0    3 
0    0    3 
0    0    3 
0    0    3 
0    0    3 
0    0    8 
0    0    3 
0    0    3 
0    0    3 
0    0    3 
0    0    3 
0    0    8 
0    0    8 

0     1     9 
0     1  10 
0     1  11 
0    1  11 
0    2    0 
0    2     1 
0    2     2 
0    2     3 
0     2    4 
0    2    5 
0    2    7 
0    2     9 
0    2  11 
0    3    2 
0    3    4 
0    8    6 
0    3  10 

0     16 
0     15 
0     I     6 
0     1     6 
0     1     7 
0    1     7 
0    18 
0    19 
0    1  10 
0     1   11 
0    2    0 
0    2    2 
0    2    8 
0    2    4 
0    2    6 
0    2    8 
0    2  11 

0    0  11 
0    0  U 
0     1     0 
0     10 
0     1     0 
0     1     1 
0     1     1 
0     1     2 
0     1     2 
0    1     3 
0    1     4 
0     1     5 
0     1     6 
0    1    7 
0    1     8 
0     1     9 
0     1  11 

0    C    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    5 
0    0    5 
0    0    5 
0    0    6 
0    0    6 
0    0    6 
0    0    7 
0    0    7 
0    0    8 

Appbndix  II. 

CIRCULAR  19— For  the  Guidance  of  Officers  in  Charge  of  Poor  Relief  Works. 

Mysore  Public  Works  Department,  Central  Office, 
Bangalore,  17th  September  1877. 

The  first  day's  work  for  the  poor- relief  party  must  be  huttins^  themselves.  We  do  not 
want  palatial  residences  such  as  the  inhabitants  never  had  in  their  own  villages,  nor  any 
contractors  to  build  huts  and  send  in  large  bills.  The  workpeople  must  hut  themselves ; 
all  that  should  be  supplied  being  the  materials  that  thev  coiild  not  readily  procure. 

2.  The  designs  oi  these  huts  may  vary  largely.  Executive  engineers  will  probably 
have  their  own  ideas  about  them ;  and  within  certain  limits  of  economy,  convenience, 
and  sanitation,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  follow  these  ideas.  The  follow- 
ing is  suggested,  not  ordered,  as  a  torm  of  hut  which  after  experience  has  been  found 
to  answer  well. 

The  hut  is  9'  X  6'  ground  area ;  4^'  high  at  the  ridge. 


Its  framework  consists  of  two  pairs  of  liffht  bamboos  stuck  into  the  ground  6'  apart 
and  tied  together  where  they  cross,  and  a  firai  bamboo  used  as  ridge  p(3e.  The  sides 
consist  each  of  a  bamboo  matting  6^X5^'.  A  third  matting  of  the  same  size  is  bent 
over  the  top.  The  upper  portion  then  is  double,  the  lower  single  matting.  The 
latter  may  be  tarred,  or  covered  wattle  and  dab  fashion  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and 
cowdung. 

3.  If  the  site  of  the  camp  is  soft  or  cultivated  soil,  the  flooring  of  the  hut  should  be 
raised  one  iEbot,  but  if  it  is  hard  untilled  land  this  will  not  be  necessary ;  only  precautions 
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must  be  taken  to-tee^'th© 'Ctop lAtaaiedj  aOd  the  hutft 4ry.  •  Etclj  hut  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  hold  a  family  (say  man,  woman,  and  three  children),  or,  if  the  labourers  are 
not  in  families,  three  adults.  They  should  be  placed  two  feet  apart,  and  arranged  in 
regular  streets  50  feet  wide,  with  cross  streets  at  intervals.  Between  two  parallel  streets 
there  would  always  be  two  rows  of  huts  back  to  back,  with  about  15'  to  20'  between 
them.  Each  hut  should  cost  about  Rs.  3.  The  camp  shoifld  be  of  course  near  the 
work,  and  with  people  so  weakened,  we  must  give  them  every  chance  by  selecting  a 
good  site  for  it. 

4.  The  Executive  engineer  is  begged  to  remember  that  our  object  is  twofold :  to  get 
some  return  for  the  money  Government  does  not  grudge  to  lay  out  on  saving  human  life, 
and  also  to  raise  a  people  demoralised  by  long  pauperism  and  idleness,  and  to  rall^  them 
back  into  the  ranks  of  working  men  and  women.  He  must  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
enter  into  little  particulars,  and  to  bestow  accurate  attention  on  matters  that  in  an 
ordinary  way  would  never  come  before  hinu 

5.  The  water  supply  must  be  carefully  seen  to.  Wherever  possible  it  should  be 
from  above  not  below  the  camp,  and  wells  must  be  sunk  in  convenient  situations  should 
th^re  be  no  tanks  or  streams  available  for  drinking  purposes.  Conservancy  must  be 
closely  attended  to.^  The  best  form  for  latrine  is  merely  a  long  trench  for  each  sex,  dug 
daily  one  foot  deep,' and  daily  filled  in,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  500  feet  to  leeward 
of  tilie  camp,  and  w6ll  removed  from  the  water  supply.  It  will  be  verv  difficult  to  make 
the  people  use  these  trenches,  but  every  effort  should  be  made,  and  if  necessary  police 
stationed  to  enforce  it. 

6.  Colonel  Sankey's  design  for  hospitals  should  be  adhered  to,  and  one  or  more  built 
at  every  camp  of  above  500  people.  Executive  engineers  must  use  their  best  judgment 
in  selecting  good  sites  for  these.  Where  it  is  possible  a  medical  subordinate  mil  be 
attached  to  each  large  camp.  Further  instradiol^s  will  be  issued  as  to  the  special  treat- 
ment of  the  more  weakly  ones  who  are  sent  to  the  works. 

7.  In  anticipation  of  large  x^orks  beginning.  Executive  engineers  should  look  out  for 
suitable  head  coolies  fit  to  tqke  charge  of  gan£;s  of  say  50  labourers.  Over  four  such 
gangs  there  should  be  a  mustering  officer  able  to  keep  a  nominal  roll  in  vernacular, 
which  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  system.  Over  every  four  or  five  of  these  mustering 
headmen  there  should  be  a  sub-overseer.  In  beginning  anv  new  work  the  payments 
must  be  made  daily,  although,  perhaps,  only  for  the  first  few  aays.  Executive  engineers 
must  see  that  suitable  cashiers  are  present. 

C.  S.  MONCRIEFF,  Major  R.E., 

Officiatmg  Chief  Engineer  of  Mysore. 


Appendix  III. 

Rules  for  the  Information    and    Guidance   of   those    entrusted  with   the    Sanitary 

Arrangements  in  the  Famine  Districts. 

1.  As  soon  as  it  is  decided  to  concentrate  a  large  body  of  labourers  at  any  one 
place,  a  site  for  their  encampment  should  be  immediately  selected.  The  points  to  be 
remembered  in  selecting  a  site  are  the  following  : — 

Proximity  to  drinking  water-supply ; 

Do.         to  the  works  where  the  men  will  be  engaged  ; 
Facilities  for  procuring  fuel  and  provisions ; 

Do.        for  making  field  latrines ; 

Do.       for  surface  drainage  and  provision,  that  the  site,  if  epidemic  disease 
breaks  out,  will  not  be  a  source  of  danger  to  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2.  The  site  must  be  in  every  case  below,  and  not  above,  the  source  of  drinking  water- 
supply,  to  which  it  should  not  approach  nearer  than  300  yards.  Elevated  ground  at  a 
distance  from  nullahs  should,  if  possible;  be  chosen.  If  there  is  a  grove  of  trees  in  tiie 
neighbourhood,  the  encampment  ma>y  be  made  under  them.  If  there  is  only  an  open 
plain,  arrangOTaents,  according  to  the  material  available,  must  be  made  to  hut  the 
people.  Grass  for  tatties  may  not  be  procurable,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  make  open 
sheds  with  branches  of  trees.  If  no  other  means  are  at  hand,  cumbly  tents  must  be 
rigged  up,  supported  (if  there  is  no  wood  to  make  uprights)  by  stones.  One  man 
should  gme  his  cumbly  foiti  this  purpose,  and  his  comrade  should  reserve  his  for  covering 
both  at  night.     These  temporary  habitation^  should,  be  erected  in  straight  lines,  and  the 
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greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  ^aggregation  of  too  great  numbers  together  in 
one  spot,  or  in  huts.  There  should  not  be  more  than  20  individuals  in  one  blodc,  and 
no  encampment  should  be  allowed  to  contain  more  than  500  individuals  all  told.  If  a 
second  or  a  greater  number  of  encampments  are  necessary  they  should  be  in  the  same 
line  as  each  other,  but  separated  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  another. 

3.  The  accompanying  diagram  shows  how  an  encampment  for  5,000  person  should 
be  laid  out.  In  the  front  line  there  are  five  blocks,  in  each  of  which  20  individuals  are 
to  be  located ;  thitf  number  of  blocks  should  not  be  exceeded.  Each  block  is  separated 
from  the  next  block  in  the  same  line  by  50  feet,  and  by  100  feet  from  the  next  line, 
which,  however,  is  not  located  exactly  behind  it,  but  the  first  hut  in  the  second  line  is 
placed  opposite  the  open  space,  intervening  between  the  two  huts  in  the  frent  line,  and 
so  on.  The  huts  should  face  north  and  south.  There  should  be  also  two  huts  erected 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Unes,  one  for  the  stora^  of  grain,  the  other  fdr  storage  of  fuel. 
Of  course,  these  should  be  under  a  guard. 

4.  If  it  is  possible,  a  raised  platform  about  1  foot  high  and  consisting  of  stones 
below  and  well-rammed  earth  above,  should  be  provided  for  the  huts,  or  cumbly  tents 
to  be  pitched  upon.  A  surface-trench  should  be  cut  along  the  front  and  rear  of  each 
row.  Fireplaces  should  not  be  allowed  within  the  lines  for  fear  of  the  huts  catching 
fire,  but  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  each  line  to  leeward,  and  at  a  distance  of  100 
feet,  and  to  economise  fuel  the  food  for  the  occupants  of  each  line  should  be  cooked 
at  one  time. 

5.  A  site  at  a  distance  from  any  well  or  water-supply,  and  not  nearer  than  300  yards, 
should  be  chosen  to  leeward  of  the  lines  for  the  latrines.  Whenever  the  soil  will  admit 
of  it,  a  trench  more  than  6  inches  deep  should  be  dug  every  day  in  a  straight  line.  For 
500  men  there  should  be  two  trenches  of  100  feet  each.  The  men  should  be  ordered 
after  defaecation  to  throw  some  of  the  earth  excavated  from  the  trench  into  it,  but  a 
bildar  must  be  constantly  in  attendance  to  cover  the  ordure  with  earth.  Nullahs  must 
on  no  account  be  used  for  latrines.  If  the  soil  is  rocky  and  will  not  permit  the  excava- 
tion of  a  trench,  or  if  there  is  not  sufficient  earth  for  the  purpose,  the  people  must  be 
allowed  to  ease  themselves  in  a  selected  spot  to  leeward  of,  and  not  nearer  than,  400 
yards  to  the  lines.  The  ordure  must  be  collected  and  thrown  into  a  pit  dug  as  deep  as 
may  be  possible,  and  covered  every  day  with  ashes  procured  from  the  chulas,  or  from 
the  burning  of  cutchra  collected  in  the  lines. 

6.  The  medical  subordinate's  first  care  should  be  to  place  a  guard  over  the  drinking 
water-supply  ;  to  allow  no  person  to  go  down  into  it ;  to  allow  no  washing  of  vessels, 
persons,  or  animals  near  it ;  to  see  that  there  is  an  efficient  drain  to  carry  away  the 
wastage  water,  which  should  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  animals,  which,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  approach  nearer  than  200  feet  of  well.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  economise  the  supply  of  water.  If  it  runs  ve^  short,  the  people  must  be  put 
on  an  allowance.  "In  health,  an  adult  requires  about  70  to  100  ozs.  (3^  to  5'  pints) 
"  of  water  for  nutrition,  but  about  20  or  30  ozs.  of  these  are  contained  in  the  bread, 
"  meat,  &c.  of  the  food,  and  the  remainder  is  taken  in  some  form  of  liquid  " — (Park's 
Hygiene).  Oxen  usually  drink  about  5  gallons  of  water,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drink  from  the  same  source  as  the  men.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  ground  all  roimd  the  well  is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  If  there  is  no  pavement, 
it  can  be  roughly  paved  with  loose  stones  if  such  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  If 
the  encampment  is  likely  to  be  permanent  for  some  months,  drawing  wheels  with  iron 
buckets  and  iron  chains  might  with  advantage  be  fixed  round  well,  instead  of  allowing 
the  people  to  use  ropes. 

7.  The  medical  subordinate  should  get  the  men  from  one  village  hutted  together 
in  the  lines,  each  of  which  should  be  named  according  to  the  village.  He  must  make 
arrangements  for  serving  out  water,  fuel,  provisions^  and,  if  necessary,  clothing,  to  the 
occupants  of  each  hut.  It  is  feared  that  there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  fuel ;  but 
gangs  of  labourers  must  be  told  off  to  collect  what  is  obtainable,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
hut  for  storage,  and  the  medical  subordinate  must  arrange  for  serving  it  out  in  allotted 
quantities.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  economise  it.  Another  gang  of  men 
should  be  organised  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  every  individual  hut,  its  surroundings, 
and  the  lines  clean.  All  surface  filth  must  be  swept  up  not  later  than  by  7  a.m.  and 
4  p.m.  every  day.  This  work  should  be  superintended  by  a  peon.  The  latrines  should 
be  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Mukadam,  with  a  peon  under  him«  All  ordure  must  be 
covered  in  as  soon  as  passed.  The  trenches  should  be  made  for  one  day  in  advance  of 
what  is  required,  but  each  df^y's  ordure  mufltJbe.jCOvered  in  before  nightfall.  Any 
person  easing  hhnself  in  any  other  than  the  allotted  place  should  be  summarily  dealt 
with  and  punished. 
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8.  A  burial  ground  must  be  selected  at  least  half  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the  lines,  and 
oare  must  be  iAken  to  see  that  there  is  sufficient  soil  to  bury  bodies  at  a  depth  of 
6  feet. 

9.  Every  morning  the  medical  subordinate  should  go  round  himself  and  inspect  the 
encampments,  and  &id  out  if  any  person  had  been  taken  ill  during  the  night,  and  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to  give  medicine  at  once. 

10.  The  medical  subordinate  should  live  as  near  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  his 
encampments  for  facility  of  adiiinistration,  and  near  his  habitation  should  be  erected 
the  hospital,  which  shoidd  be  calculated  to  afford  accommodation  for  at  least  7  per  cent, 
of  strength. 

11.  He  should  indent  for  chlorodyne,  cholera  mixture  with  and  without  opium ;  for 
hospital  comforts,  extractmn  ca/mis^  which  may  be  required  in  large  quantities ;  for  a 
large  supply  of  disinfectants,  besides  other  drugs  and  surgical  appliances.  He  should 
also  have  a  large  supply  of  clothing. 

12.  Should  epidemic  disease,  such  as  cholera,  break  out,  the  patients  should  be 
treated,  not  in  the  general  hospital,  but  in  a  temporary  hospital  built  to  leeward  of  the 
lines  in  which  the  sick  man  is,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  latrines.  The  bodies  of 
patients  who  have  died  from  cholera  must  be  buried  speedily  in  the  clothes  in  which 
they  have  died,  and  the  earth  from  the  place  where  the  patient  was  ill  should  be  dug 
up  and  sprinkled  with  disinfecting  powder  and  buried.  If  more  than  three  cases  occur 
in  the  encampment,  it  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  people  who  live  in  it  must  march  at 
right  angles  to  the  wind  to  a  fresh  encampment,  which  must  be  prepared  for  them  to 
leeward  of  the  other  encampments.  They  should,  if  possible,  be  put  to  work  in  another 
place  at  some  distance  from  which  the  other  labourers  either  work  or  are  encamped. 

13.  The  hospital  subordinate  should  arrange  a  place  on  one  of  the  flanks  of  the 
encampments  for  all  the  carts  that  may  bring  in  grain,  &c.  The  carts  should  be 
ranged  in  rows,  and  the  bullocks  tethered  in  lines.  Similar  arrangements  regarding 
water-supply,  fuel,  fodder,  and  latrines  will  be  required  for  the  cartmen  and  animals. 

14.  If  there  are  any  animals  to  be  slaughtered,  a  place  should  be  selected  half  a  mile 
to  the  leeward  of  the  encampment,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  bury  the  offal,  blood, 
and  bones. 

(Signed)        T.  G.  HEWLETT, 
Acting  Sanitary  Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Civil  Relief  Works. 

I.  Civil  relief  works  are  intended  to  be  used  under  three  circumstanc5e^ —  When  ci?u 
(1.)  When  the  applicants  for  labour  are  numerous,  and  there  is  no  relief  works  under  ^^^^^ 

the  public  works  department  available  for  sending  them  to. 

(2.)  When  the  relief  work  is  a  long  way  off  and  the  applicants  are  unaccustomed  to 
labour,  it  may  be  advisable  then  to  employ  them  for  a  time  on  a  civil  relief  work  not  too 
far  from  home,  and  when  they  are  organized  into  gangs  and  accustomed  to  the  system 
of  work,  then  to  march  them  off  to  the  larger  relief  work. 

(3.)  As  a  means  of  giving  light  out-of-door  work  to  the  old  and  decrepit  and  those 
who  are  too  infirm  to  be  included  in  Class  2  and  sent  to  the  Public  Works  Department. 

II.  No  work  is  suitable  to  be  used  as  a  civil  relief  work  unless  it  will  employ  300  ^.^^*{?/^'' 
people  for  at  least  a  month ;  each  project  of  this  class  must  receive  separate  sanction,  ^orks! 

a  brief  report  of  its  character  and  estimate  of  its  cost  being  sent  up  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner ;  and  special  sanction  must  be  given  before  work  is  begun  upon  it.  But 
on  any  emergency  or  sudden  rush  of  labour,  Deputy  Commissioners  have  authority  to 
open  works  of  this  kind  which  have  been  previously  sanctioned,  reporting  the  same  at 
once  to  the  Additional  Secretary,  Famine  Department. 

m.  Each  work  of  this  class  must  be  placed  under  a  responsible  and  well  paid  civil  Superrision. 
officer  holding  a  permanent  appointment,  and  not  lower  in  rank  than  an  inspector  of 
police  or  peshkar,  who  will  reside  permanently  on  the  spot  and  will  be  personally 
responsible  for  seeing  that  the  labourers  are  properly  treated  and  paid  and  tasked  as  far 
as  their  strength  goes. 

IV.  The  rules  laid  down  for  the  organization  of  a  P.  W.  D.  relief  work  apply  gene-  Organiaation. 
rally  to  the  organization  of  a  civil  relief  work.     There  should  be  one  register-keeper 

or  mutsaddi  over  the  work,  who  should  keep  a  nominal  roll  of  the  labourers  and  take 
the  daily  attendance.  They  should  be  divided  into  gangs  of  about  40  or  50  under  one 
head  cooly  (an  office  which  may  with  advantage  be  given  to  a  Brahman  or  Lingayat  or 
other  high-caste  man  in  distress).  They  should  be  hutted  on  the  work,  and  the  huts 
and  camps  be  of  the  pattern  directed  by  the  chief  engineer.  Their  rate  of  pay  will  be 
the  lower  or  B  scale,  and  will  be  paid  them  as  a  rule  twice  a  week,  imless  it  is  found 
necessary  to  pay  three  times  a  week  or  even  daily.  The  civil  officer  will  see  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  bazar  for  them  to  procure  supplies  at,  and  will  be  responsible  generally 
for  their  condition  as  in  Chapter  I.  No  medical  officer  will  ordinarily  be  attached  to  a 
civil  relief  work.  But  the  sanitary  inspector  will  visit  the  work,  and  any  who  fall  sick 
will  be  sent  in  to  the  nearest  hospital,  which  will  generally  be  the  one  attached  to  the 
Taluk  relief  camp.  Task  work  to  the  amount  of  at  least  50  per  cent  of  an  ordinary 
task  will  be  exacted  from  all  able-bodied  labourers  who  may  be  sent  to  the  relief  work 
under  the  circignstances  described  in  para.  I.  clauses  (1)  and  (2),  and  the  condiment 
portion  of  their  wage  may  if,  necessary,  be  cut  as  a  punishment ;  but  this  must  be  done 
with  great  caution  and  after  much  patience,  and  should  at  once  be  reported  by  the 
officer  in  charge  to  his  superior  relief  officer.  From  the  old  and  decrepit  labourers 
described  in  para  I.,  clause  (3),  no  task  can  be  exacted. 

V.  The  amildar  of  the  taluk  will  visit  the  relief  work  at  least  once  a  week ;  and  iMpection  by 
the  superior  relief  officer  in  charge  of  the  sub-division  should  visit  it  as  often  as  possible  Sa!^' 
and  at  unexpected  times,  should  count  the  men  on  the  works  and  compare  them  with 

the  nominal  register,  should  see  them  paid,  and  inquire  if  they  have  any  complaints ; 
and  both  these  officials  should  record  the  results  of  inspection  in  their  diaries. 

VI.  The  rules  for  special  treatment  are  applicable  in  their  entirety  to  civil  relief  Special  treat- 
works.  ^^^ 

VII.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  relief  work  will  draw  up  every  Sunday  a  statement  Weekly 
(Appendix  No.  V.)  for  the  week  ending  the  preceding  Saturday,  showing  the  number 
of  persons  and  the  expenditure  on  the  work,  and  will  forward  it  in  dupUcate  to  the 
amildar,  who  will  send  one  copy  to  the  Additional  Secretary,  Famine  Department,  direct, 
and  one  copy  to  his  district  or  sub-division  officer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Relief  Camps. 

I.  The  relief  camp  is  intended  to  provide  temporarily  for  those  who  are  able  to 
work ;  and  permanently  (that  is  as  long  as  they  require  it)  for  those  who  are  sick  and 
unable  to  do  any  considerable  amount  of  work  through  old  age  and  infirmity. 

II.  The  temporary  cases  are  those  where  applicants  come  for  labour,  and  the  relief 
oflBcer  is  not  able  at  the  time  to  provide  them  with  labour ;  he  must  not  turn  them 
away,  but  must  relieve  them  in  the  camp  and  work  them  there  till  he  can  draft  them  on 
to  a  relief  work.  The  relief  camp  may  also  be  used  as  a  rest-house  for  gangs  on  their 
waly  to  a  relief  work,  who  come  with  an  order  from  the  relief  officer  entitling  them  to 
food  and  shelter  for  the  night.  There  is  further  the  case  of  the  emigrants'  rest-houses 
which  will  be  treated  separately. 

III.  The  permanent  cases  are  those  who  are  not  so  decrepit  and  bedriddwi  ^s  to 
require  village  relief ;  but  who  are  not  fit  to  be  sent  on  to  a  relief  work,  or  to  look  after 
themselves  and  cook  for  themselves.  They  are  the  least  efficient  portion  of  those  who 
are  not  fit  to  be  put  into  Clisiss  II.  They  include  those  who  are  in  bad  health,  but  not 
ill  enough  to  be  put  into  hospital,  and  ^ose  who  are  convalescents,  and  have  just  left 
hospital. 

IV.  Nothing  but  cooked  food  is  given  at  relief  caim)s,the  ratiotf  beiiig  1  it),  of 'rice  or 
of  ragi  flour  plus  3  pie  worth  of  condiments  for  to  adtflt,  and'  half  the^^quahtlty"'fdf'  a 
child  over  7  plus  2  pies.  The  chapter  on  Special  Treatment  applies  equally  to  special 
cases  in  relief  camps.  No  raw  rations  are  permitted.  The  daily  food  is  given  in  two 
meals,  morning  and  evening,  at  about  7  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
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V.  The  two  conditions  on  which  food  is  given  at  a  relief  camp  are  residence  and  Cmiditionsof 
work.     For  this  reason  the  camp  must  be  enclosed,  and  admission  or  exit  only  be  ' 
possible  by  a  gate  at  which  a  guard  is  constantly  posted.     Sufficient  accommodation  . 

must  be  provided  inside  for  the  usual  population  of  the  camp,  with  a  margin  over  for 
any  exceptional  influx.  Every  person  in  the  camp  must  be  put  to  some  work  however 
slight,  except  those  who  are  actually  sick.  The  feeblest  old  woman  can  spin  a  little 
thread,  and  others  can  carry  a»light  basket  of  sand  to  throw  on  the  floor,  or  card  cotton, 
or  pick  wool,  and  those  who  are  a  little  stronger  can  collect  and  break  stones.  For  the 
sake  of  their  own  health  and  spirits  and  self  respect,  it  is  better  they  should  do  this 
than  that  they  should  sit  idle  eJi  day. 

VI.  The  establishment  should  consist  of  paupers  as  far  as  possible.     The  only  padcj  Bstabibhed. 
officials  should  be  the  supmntendent,  the  accountant,  and  the .  If^spital  assistant;  but 

1  rupee  per  month  may  be  paid  to  the  overseers  and  to  the  head  egok  in  addition  to  food. 
Carpenters  and  blacksmiths  if  required  may  be  called  in  and  paid  in  cash ;  but  all  other 
servants  of  the  camp  should  be  paid  in  food,  or  in  raw  grain  if  their  caste  requires  it, 
and  shotdd,  as  far  as  possible,  be  appointed  from  among  the  paupers  themselves,  not 
from  outside. 

Vn.  The  duty  of  the  superintendent  is  general  supervision.  He  is  responsible  for  The  super- 
examining  the  supply  of  grain  received  from  the  contractor,  testing  its  quantity  and  ™^^«°^ 
quality,  and  entering  it  in  the  stock  register ;  also  for  seeing  that  it  is  securely  kept  in 
a  safe  chamber  under  a  good  lock  or  sufficient  guard.  He  is  bound  to  oe  always 
present  at  f eedii;ig  time,  to  see  that  the  food  is  well  cooked  and  the  amount  of  it  correct ; 
to  see  that  theipaiipers  are  properly  oragnized  into  gangs  and  parties,  are  set  to  work 
at  labour  suitable  to  their  capacities  and  do  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  work ;  and  that 
all  members  of  the  establishment  do  their  duty  punctually  and  thoroughly.  He  will 
muster  the  estabfishncient  every  day  and  record  their  attendance  in  a  register,  the  form 
of  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter.  He  will  also  receive  daily  from  the 
taluk  belief  officer  all  new  admissions,  will  assort  them  into  gangs,  and  see  that  their 
names  are  entered  by  the  overseer  on  his  muster  roll. 

VJJUl.  The  accpuntant  must  always  be  a  member  of  the  amildar's  permanent 
establishment,  and  must  be  selected  for  this  work  because  of  his  special  qualifications,  a 
temporary  officiating  man  filling  his  place.  He  has  to  keep  up  the  returns  and  registers, 
the  forms  of  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter.  They 
consist  of — 

(1.)  The  stock  register  of  rice,  &c.  detailed. 

(2.)  The  daily  register  of  paupers  fed  in  the  relief  camp. 

(3.)  The  daily  abstract  statement  of  paupers  fed  in  the  relief  camp. 


The  account- 
ant 


(4.)  The  pay  register  of  establishment, 
(5.)  -         -  -     -       - 


The  cash  book  and  register  of  contingent  expenditure. 

The  manner  in  which  each  of  these  statements  is  be  prepared  is  explained  in  a  note  at 
the  foot  of  the  statement. 

IX.  The  overseer  will  keep  the  nominal  register  (the  form  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  The  Oreneer. 
c^  this  Chapter)  of  Hie  paupers  in  the  camp.  If  there  are  more  than  four  hundred 
a  Bfeaond'  overseer  may  be  appointed.  He  should  ordinarily  be  a  respectable  literate 
inhabitant  of  the  taluk,  Muhammadan  or  Brahman  or  of  o^er  good  caste,  who  is  in 
distressed  droumstaiice  and  is  glad  to  do  the  work  for  a  payment  of  one  rupee,  plus 
half  as  much  again  as  the  daily  ration,  which  may  be  given  raw.  He  will  marshal  the 
people  in  the  morning  to  the  early  meal,  and  will  take  the  roll  call  while  it  is  being 
eaten.  When  it  is  taken  he  will  write  out  a  slip  in  the  following  form  and  make  it  over 
to  the  accountant. 

Att^dance  morning  of  the  of  *  . 


jiameofgaiigenuuL 

• 

Men. 

Women. 

GMdren. 

Total. 

TetalNo.of  lbs.  of  grrnn. 

• 

During  the  day  he  wiU  supervise,  the  work  of  the  gangs,  either  generally  or  any 
particular  set  of  gangs,  as  the  superintendent  may  direct,  ux  the  evening  he  will  again 
marshal  the  people  to  the  evening  meal,  and  take  the  roll  call  and  give  a  slip  to  the 
accountant  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  morning. 
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Organiiationof 
gangs. 


Menial  esta- 
blishnient. 


Orphans. 


Reception  of 
applicants  for 
relief. 


The  medical 
officer. 


Travellers' 
rest-houses. 


X.  The  gangs  are  to  be  organised  according  to  their  capacity  for  work,  and  also, 
where  necessary,  according  to  their  caste,  provided  they  are  not  thereby  split  up  into 
too  small  numbers.  If  the  numbers  are  small,  persons  of  good  caste  can  be  allowed  to 
sit  a  little  apart  in  working  and  eating  from  the  other  members  of  the  gang,  and  can 
have  a  portion  of  the  shed  walled  off  for  them,  while  still  continuing  to  be  numbered 
in  the  gang.  The  number  of  a  gang  should  usually  be  about  40  or  50 ;  when  the 
work  is  sedentary,  like  spinning  or  stonebreaking,  it  may  be  more ;  when  the  labourers 
are  scattered  over  a  large  space,  as  on  stone  collecting,  it  should  be  less.  The  gangsman 
or  head  cooly  should  ordinarily  be  a  respectable  illiterate  resident  of  the  taluk  in 
distressed  circumstances,  who  is  glad  to  accept  the  post  for  the  wages  of  a  ration  half  as 
large  again  as  the  ordinary  one,  i.e.,  1^  lbs.  of  grain,  which  may  be  given  raw.  The 
organization  of  the  gangs  should  be  kept  as  uniform  as  possible,  so  that  people  may 
know  their  work  and  their  place  and  each  other ;  they  should  sleep  in  the  same  shed, 
eat  meals  in  the  same  place,  and  after  meals  go  together  to  the  same  work  in  the  same 
place,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

XI.  This  establishment,  which  consists  of  cooks,  water-carriers,  rice-cleaners  or 
grinders,  guards,  and  sweepers,  should  be  kept  down  to  a  moderate  strength,  and  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  recruited  from  the  paupers  of  the  kitchen,  or  from  respectable 
people  of  the  taluk  who  are  in  distressed  circumstances.  As  a  rule  they  should  be  paid 
in  grain,  which  may  be  given  raw  if  desired,  at  the  rate  of  1^  lbs.,  or  for  the  most 
onerous  task  2  lbs.  a  day ;  but  where  the  numbers  are  large  the  head  cook  may  in 
addition  receive  Re.  1  per  mensem.  The  nuxaber  of  each  class  of  servants  should  be 
arranged  on  a  sUding  scale  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  paupers  to  be  attended  to. 
The  number  of  cooks  should  probably  be  about  1  per  cent.,  but  more  may  be  required 
where  rice  is  cooked  than  where  ragi ;  and  where  the  resident  population  is  very  feeble 
more  persons  must  be  entertained  to  carry  and  distribute  the  cooked  food  than  where 
there  are  able-bodied  paupers  who  can  be  so  employed.  The  number  of  water-women 
and  of  sweepers  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  cooks.  But  for  the  sick  in  hospital 
probably  one  sweeper  will  be  required  for  25  patients.  The  occupation  of  rice-cleaning 
or  ragi-grinding  is  one  that  can  be  suitably  given  to  women  of  respectable  castes ;  two 
women  in  good  health  should  easily  grind  30  seers  of  ragi  a  day,  or  enough  for  60 
adults  ;  but  if  they  are  enfeebled,  then  two  relays  of  two  women  each  should  be  allowed 
for  each  mill.  It  is  not  intended  in  these  rules  to  tie  officers  down  to  a  too  rigid 
uniformity,  but  every  superintendent  and  taluk  relief  officer  is  expected  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  combine  efficiency  with  economy. 

XII.  The  orphans  and  children  deserted  by  their  parents  should  be  formed  into  a 
separate  gang  (or,  if  necessary,  two  gangs  of  boys  and  girls  separately)  and  clothed  in 
a  distinct  uniform.  As  soon  as  preparations  can  be  made  to  receive  them  they  should 
all  be  sent  in  to  the  relief  camp  at  the  district  head-quarters  and  not  kept  in  outlying 
camps.  The  disposal  of  these  orphans  is  in  the  hands  of  government,  and  no  officer 
is  entitled  to  make  any  of  them  over  to  any  society  or  private  person  without  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Famine  Commissioner. 

Xni.  In  front  of  and  near  the  door  of  each  relief  camp  an  enclosure  shall  be  railed  off 
in  which  all  fresh  applicants  for  relief  shall  be  received,  whether  they  present  themselves 
voluntarily,  or  are  sent  in  by  the  circle  inspectors  or  other  relief  officers.  In  this  placo 
some  superior  relief  officer  shall  attend  at  a  fixed  hour  every  day,  either  the  special  relief 
officer  of  the  taluk,  or  the  village  relief  officer,  or  the  amildar,  or  in  the  absence  of  all 
of  these  the  peshkar,  to  receive  the  applicants  and  either  forward  them  to  a  relief  work 
or  admit  them  into  the  relief  camp. 

XIV.  There  shall  be  a  medical  officer  attached  to  each  relief  camp.  He  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  all  the  requirements  of  a  hospital  are  provided,  and  that  the 
sheds  are  dry  and  ventilated.  He  will  send  in  to  the  superintendent  a  daily  return 
showiiig  the  number  of  sick  in  hospital,  the  daily  admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths. 
He  will  constantly  go  round  and  inspect  the  residents  in  the  camp,  and  carry  out  in 
regard  to  these  all  the  instructions  contained  in  the  chapter  on  special  treatment. 

XV.  On  certain  roads  along  which  emigrants  travel  to  and  from  the  coffee  districts 
it  is  considered  necessary  still  to  keep  up  places  at  which  they  can  be  fed.  At  these 
places  the  conditions  of  residence  and  work  will  not  be  insisted  on.  Two  meals  will  be 
cooked  a  day,  morning  and  evening ;  those  who  arrive  in  the  evening  will  receive  a 
meal,  and  shelter  in  a  shed  for  the  night,  and  will  be  sent  on  next  day  after  receiving 
a  second  meal  in  the  morning.  The  superintendent  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  they 
eat  the  meal  in  his  presence  and  do  not  carry  it  away,  and  that  this  indulgence 
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is  granted  only  to  bond  fide  travellers  who  are  in  want.  The  taluk  relief  officer  will 
pay  a  special  attention  to  the  dining-places ;  will  endeavour  to  dissuade  feeble  and 
emaciated  persons  from  emigrating,  and  offer  them  employment  on  a  relief  work ;  and 
if  the  number  becomes  at  all  considerable,  he  will  report  the  facts  to  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  district.  The  superintendent  will  add  to  his  daily  abstract  register  a 
note  showing  number  of  people  going  to-  the  coffee  districts  and  number  of  people 
returning  from  the  coffee  districts. 

XVI.  An  inspection  book  will  be  kept  up  at  each  relief  camp,  in  which  inspecting 
officers  will  record  remarks  and  orders. 


boo] 


ipect: 


Superintendent's  Statement. — ^I.  Attendance  Boll  of  Establishment. 


NameolOffleiaL 

Offloe. 

Attendanoe. 

Now 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

a 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

k 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

A 

s 

1 

i 

i 

«0 

Accountant's  Statement  I. 


Stock  Register.  Relief  Camp. 


Pltte. 

i 

s 

i 

i 

-6 
a 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

i 

u 

1 

1 

1 

Signature  of  Superintendent. 

Balance  in  hand  - 
Iisoed     ... 
Balance  in  Store  - 
Beceiyed  from  Contractor 
Total  in  Store     - 

Enter  here  to  whom  issued. 
Enter  here  fromwhom  recdyed. 

The  Acooontant  will  each  day  in  die  eyening  enter  the  quantity  in  lbs.  of  each  article  issued  and  reoeiyed,  and  the  balance  in  store 
at  the  end  of  the  daj.    The  issues  and  receipts  will  be  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  Superintendent. 


Accountant's  Statement  II.— Detailed  Daily  Return  of  Paupers  fed  in        Relief  Camp. 


Name  of 
Gangsman. 

Nature  and 

Employment 

of  Gang. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total 

Total  Number 

of  lbs.  of 

food. 

Date. 

M. 

• 

■ 

One  page  to  be  giyen  to  each  day. 

This*  statement  ^yes  the  deuils  by  gangs,  and  at  the  bottom  the  total  should  be  struck. 


Gg3 
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Accountant's  Statement  III. — Daily  Abstract  Return  of  Paupei^  f^  in 


Date. 

Adults. 

CMdren. 

Total 

Total  Number 

of  lbs.  of 

food. 

M. 

F. 

•     • 

* 

One  line  fbr  each  day.    The  figures  will  correspond  with  the  daily  total  of  Statement  II. 


Accountant's  Statement  IV. — Pay  Register  of  Establishment. 

No.  of  Days 

No. 

Name. 

Office. 

Bate  of  Pay. 

employed  in 
Month. 

Amoont. 

Total. 

• 

. 

This  will  be  made  out  on  the  1st  of  every  month.    It  will  contain  only  the  names  of  those  who  receiye  cash  wages. 


Accountant's  Statement  V. — Cash  Book  of  Receipts  and  Contingent  Expenditure. 


Date. 


Particulars. 


Amount 
receiyed. 


Amount 
disbursed. 


Total. 


From  Whofen  r^eiyed 

and  by  whose 

ordiBT  efpended. 


All  unusual  expenditure  will  be  entered  here  as  well  as  all  receipts  from  the  sale  of  any  mannftctured  artiole>  &c. 


Overseer's  Nominal  Roll. 


Name  of 
Gangsman. 

Name  of  Labourer,  with 
fiftther's  or  husband's  name. 

Besidence. 

Caste. 

Attendance. 

1 

1 

t 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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Overseer's  Nommal  Soil. 


NUDAOf 

QaogBiiiaiL 

Name  of  Labourer, 
withfkdicr'gor 
hnsband'B  name. 

Reridence. 

Caste. 

"  ,       '"^-^ Mi    "      ""           '     ■    ' ^ ' 

Attendanoe. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

p^ 

1 

1 

i 

•3 

■3 
S 

i 

1 

04 

i 

•0 

p 

« 

of  cases. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
I.  The  seleotudg  from  the  ordinary  labourers,  and  the  setting  apart  of  those  who  are  Special  treaty 
reduced  by  prolonged  innutrition,  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  relief  system.     The  S^du^^he 
duty  of  making  5ie  seleotion  belongs  (Chap.  I.,  sec.  II*)  to  the  civil  relief  officer,  or,  civil  relief 
in  his  default,  to  the  P.  W;  D.  officer.     But  eititier  officer  in  performing  the  task  should  ®®^' 
act  in  concert  with  and  tmder  the  advice  of  the  medical  officer,  whose  part  it  is  to 
indicate  what  treatment  he  considers  necessary. 

n.  The  following  are  the  principal  classes  into  which  the  cases  under  special  treat- 
ment m&j  be  divided : — 

(a.)  iMursing  mothers  who  are  themselves  weak,  or  who  have  weakly  or  very  young  Classification 
babies,  may  get  the  highw  rate  of  pay  (scale  A)  and  light  work. 

(b.)  Thin  baibies  naay,  in  addition  to  their  usual  nourishment,  be  supplied  with  milk 
onoe  br  twice  a  day.  >  ;      , 

(Cf)  Young  cfaildcen,  i.e«,  those  under  12  years  ci  age,  who  are  emaciated  may — 
(Iw)  be  fed  instead  of  bei^g  paid.    They  will,  in  this  case,  become  out-patients  of 

thehospitaL  

(2.)  get  a  inoming  meal  of  rice  imd  milk,  or  conjee,  in  addition  to  the  lower  wage 

-  (acileB).  i  >  = 

(3.)  for  a  few  days  be  treated  in  ai^  &e  officer  in  charge,  in  the  exercise  of 

a  wise  and  Ctotibus  discretion,  deems  ptoper. 
The  practical  difficulty  in  dealing  with  young  children  is  that  their  parents  some- 
times neglect  them,  or  deprive  them  of  the  food  given  them ;  hence  the  rule  is  neces- 
sa^  tiiat  all  food  given  to  children  'should  be  eaten  in  the  presence  of  the  relief  officer. 

The  women  pla^  in  charge  of  <ihe  young  children  belonging  to  the  special  treat- 
ment dass  must  be  very  carefully  chosen,  and  the  relief  officer  mlist  see  that  they  wash 
the  children  in  warm  or  cold  water,  as  may  be  most  suitable,  and  attend  closely  to  their 
feeding,  comfort^  and  cleanliness. 

(d.)  Young  and  middle-aged  adults,  reduced  or  emaciated  by  want,  may  get  the 
higher  wage  (scale  A),  and  be  put  to  nominal  work  for  a  week  or  so  till  they  gain 
strength.  As  a  rule,  further  treatment  is  unnecessary;  if  it  is  necessary,  then  the 
patient  is  probably  a  fit  subject  for  the  hospital. 

(e.)  Any  further  treatment  *  required  is  provided  for  by  the  discretionary  grant 
allowed  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work.  All  wages  paid  to  the  special  treatment  class 
should  be  paid  daily,  or  three  times^  a  week. 

III.  The  amount  of  special  treatment  and  its 
results  should  be  reported  upon  fortnightly,  in 
the  form  shown  in  the  margin,  by  the  officer  who  is 
responsible  for  the  special  treatment  to  his  imme- 
diate superior,  who  will  submit  the  report  with  his 
opinion  to  the  Famine  Commissioner  or  the  Chief 
Engineer,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a  rule,  the 
Government  rates  of  pay  with  light  work  will 
meet  all  ordiilary  cases  of  distress.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  rules  for  every  case,  and 
much  of  the  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend 
upon  constant  and  careful  selection,  and  upon  the 
humane  exertions  of  the  officer  in  charge.  On 
the  one  hand,  no  effi>rt  is  to  be  wanting  to  relieve 
dist^ss  and  dheck  mortality;  on, the  other,  unne- 
cessary indulgence  should  be  avoided,  and  a  due 
economy  observed. 

^^  ^  Digitized  by  Google 
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Name 

of 
work. 

IPortniglit 
ending 

No-uDclar 
SpediaTroaiMnt. 

Children. 

,Men, 

Women. 

Over  7. 

Under  7. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

'       ■ 

General 
remarks. 


Cost  of  Special  Treatment 


Paid  in  wages 
(Oadi). 

Cost  of  food. 

ToteL 

Eemarks. 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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lY.  When  a  hospital  assistant  cannot  be  fient  to  take  oharge  of  a  rielief  work  or 
relief  camp,  the  duties  above  described  must  necessarily  devolve  upon  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  work  or  camp. 


Objects  of 
village  inspec- 


Procedure  in 
towns. 


Village 
inspect  ion  bj 
whom  per- 
formed. 


Diyisionofthe 
tulukfl  into 
circles,  and 
appointment  of 
circle  inspec- 
tors. 


Treatment  of 
persons  in 
distress  unable 
to  leave  the 
village. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Village  Inspection. 

I.  The  object  of  a  system  of  frequency  repeated  houscrto-house  visitation  in  each 
village  is  to  make  sure  that  the  measures  taken  by  Government  for  the  relief  of  the 
famine-stricken  are  eflTectual ;  that  the  tests  enforced  to  prevent  persons  not  in  actual 
need  of  relief  getting  admittance  to  Government  works  or  relief  camps  do  not  produce 
hardship ;  that  none  are  allowed  to  die  through  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  means  of 
help ;  and  that  any  indications  of  distress  among  the  general  population  are  immediately 
brought  to  notice  and  checked.  The  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  village  relief 
system  will  accordingly  form  the  principaJ  duty  of  all  district  officers,  and  their  activity 
in  this  respect  will  be  closely  watched.  They  should  be  constantly  on  the  move,  and  in 
their  weekly  progress  reports  give  briefly  the  result  of  th^  experience. 

A  similar  system  of  house-to-house  inspection  should  be  adopted  in  all  large  towns. 
A  copy  of  the  order  introducing  the  system  in  Bangalore  is  appended,  and  may  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  proper  procedure  in  other  towns. 

II.  In  the  first  instance  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  village  officers  tO'  ascertain  and 
register  the  distressed  poor  of  their  respective  villages ;  their  work  will  be  checked 
and  supervised  by  specially  appointed  inspectors,  and  the  inspectors  in  their  turn  will 
be  controlled  by  special  relief  officers  under  the  Deputy  Commisffloner.  Where  necessary 
village  relief  officers  may  be  appointed  either  instead  of  or  to  assist  the  special  reli^ 
officer.  The  village  relief  officer  should  be  a  native  gentleman  of  a  superior  stamp  and 
of  active  habits,  holding  a  permanent  appointment  under  Government,  a  jtemporary 
substitute  being  employed  in  his  place.  Assistant  Commissioners  may,  in  addition  to 
their  own  duties,  be  made  special  relief  officers  of  the  whole  or  part  of  their  charge. 

III.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  each  district  will  at  once  divide  those  taluks  of 
his  district  which  are  severely  distressed  into  circles  containing  about  30  villngies  each. 

^**d2tJSSd^  Over  each  circle  an  inspector  should  be  appointed,  to  be 
called  the  circle  inspector,  who  should  visit  eac^  villiEige 
once  a  week,  or  at  least  once  in  10  days.  To  fill  these  posts 
of  circle  inspectors  only  officers  who  hold  permanent  ap- 
pointments may  be  selected;  as  a  rule  the  more  active 
and  intelligent  of  the  Shekdars,  and  of  the  Gumastas  of  ihe 
Amildars  or  of  Deputy  Commissioners*  courts,  should  be 
appointed,  or  officials  of  that  description,  and  temporary 

men  on  Rs.   10  per  mensem,   should  fill  their  places.     Ten  per  cent,   of  the  circle 

inspectors'  work  must  be  tested  weekly  by  the  special  relief  officer  of  the  taluk,  or,  if 

there  is  none,  by  the  village  relief  officer  of  the  taluk. 

All  civil  relief  officers  in  charge  of  a  taluk  (whether  Deputy  Commissioner,  Assistant 

Commissioners,  or  special  relief  officers)  will  enter  in  their  weekly  diaries  the  result  of 

their  own  inspections  and  supervision. 

IV.  Every  village  officer  (Patel  and  Shanbhog)  should  be  again  warned  that  he  will 
be  held  strictly  responsible  that  his  village  is  fi^  from  persons  in  severe  distress.  The 
Patel,  assisted  by  the  Shanbhog,  of  each  village  must  keep  up  a  register  as  under  of 
those  whom  the  circle  inspector  selects  as  requiring  relief  in  the  village. 


District. 

Bangalore 

Kolar   - 

Tumkur 

Cbitaldroog 

Shimoga 

Kadur 

Hasnan 

Mysore 


taluks. 

9 
10 

8 

8 
.  2 

3 

7 

2 


A.  Register  of  Persons  unable  to  leave  the  Village  of 

»  and  in 

need  of  Relief. 

1 

Name  of 
person. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Cause  of 

incapacity  to 

leave  the 

Village. 

SigDalnre  of 
Village 
Officer. 

Amount  of 

grain  to  be 

given. 

Bemarks  of  Circle 

Inspector,  and  date  of 

first  entry  of  name. 

Remarks  of  other 
InqMCting  Offioert. 

• 
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In  this  Register  (A)  no  one  must  be  entered  who  is  capable  of  doing  any  kind  of 
labour  on  a  relief  work  or  in  a  relief  camp,  only  the  bedridden,  the  cripples,  the  very 
infirm,  blind,  and  such  caaes  should  be  on  this  register,  which  entitles  these  to  receive 
relief  at  their  home,  and  then  only  provided  that  they  have  no  other  means  of  support 
and  no  able-bodied  relatives  in  a  position  to  assist  them.  To  such,  1  lb.  of  raw  grain 
may  be  given  daily  to  an  adult ;  ^  lb.  to  a  child  above  12 ;  and  ^  lb.  to  a  young  child. 
The  food  should  usually  be  given  in  the  presence  of  tihe  circle  inspector,  the  village 
officers,  and  two  respectable  inhabitants,  and  the  quantity  given  on  each  occasion  should 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  last  the  recipients  till  the  next  visit  of  the  inspector.  A 
separate  Register  (B)  for  such  persons  should  be  kept  by  the  Shanbhog  in  the  form 
given  in  the  margin  {below)  ^  and  each  entry  in  this  should  be  signed  by  the  parties 
witnessing  the  distribution.  To  meet  this  small  expenditure  a  petty  advance  of  money, 
not  exce^ing  a  month's  salary,  may  be  allowed  the  circle  inspector.  The  superior 
relief  officers  on  visiting  a  village  will  invariably  examine  the  people  registered  and  sign 
the  Registers  A  and  B. 


Village  Register  B. 


Name  of 
Recipient. 

No.  in 
Register  A. 

Amount  of  Daily 

Ration  to  which 

entitled. 

Amount  given 

by 
Circle  Inspector. 

Date. 

Witnesses. 

V.  The  village  Patel,  with  the  help  of  the  Shanbhog,  should  also  compile  a  list  of  those  Treatmcmtof 
very  poor  persons  who  are  able  to  leave  the  village,  but  who  have  not  done  so.     To  J^Si^t? 
people  on  this  list  food  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  village,  but  the  circle  inspector  will  leave  the 
give  them  a  ticket  to  prqsent  to  the  place  fixed  for  applicants  at  the  Taluk  Head-  ^*^^*«®- 
quarter  Relief  Camp,  whence  they  will  be  sent  either  to  a  relief  work  or  to  a  relief  camp. 
The  circle  inspector  must  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  village.    If  it  is  a  day's 
journey  to  the  taluk  head-quarters,  the  circle  inspector  will  give  them   either  grain 
or  money  to  buy  one  day's  food,  entering  the  disbursement  in  colimin  6  of  Register  0, 
and  procuring  the  signatures  of  two  witnesses  to  the  transaction.    Ordinary  able-bodied 
labourers  will  not  be  entered  in  this  list,  which  is  intended  to  show  that  the  village  officer 
is  aware  of  any  cases  of  special  poverty  in  his  village.     At  every  succeeding  inspection 
the  circle  inspector  will  inquire  whether  any  of  the  people  entered  on  this  list  who  were 
sent  away  have  returned,  and  whether  there  are  any  others  in  the  village  who  ought  to 
be  entered  on  it  and  sent  to  a  relief  work  or  relief  camp  accordingly. 


Village  Register  0, 


Date. 

Number. 

Name. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Remarks  showing  date  on  whioh  they  are  sent 
to  the  Taluk  ^ielief  Officer,  and  whether  absent 
or  present  in  the  Village  on  subsequent  Inspee- 
tions. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

Columns  1  to  5  will  be  filled  up  by  the  Shanbhog. 


Column  6  by  the  circle  inspector  on  his  visits. 


VI.  The  death  of  any  person  on  Register  (A)   must  be  reported  by  the  circle  Deaths, 
inspector  to  the  special  relief  officer,  who  will  enter  the  total  number  in  his  weekly 
report. 
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VII.  The  first  duty  of  the  circle  inspector  or  of  an  inspeofcing  Officer  visiting  a  village 
is  to  go  carefully  through  the  village  house  by  house,  the  inspecfcian  ibeing  loade  more 
searching  in  the  poorer  quarters  and  among  the  lower  and  Pariah  castes.  OaBss  of 
people  of  good  position  in  ascertained  distress,  such  as  of  pardah  or  high  caste  women, 
and  any  suffering  among  particular  classes,  should  be  specially  reposed  upon  to  the 
special  relief  officer  of  the  taluk.  The  able-bodied  asking  for  assistance,  or  who  appear 
in  need  of  relief,  should  be  directed  to  the  public  works,  and  sent  with  a  letter  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  taluk  for  an  order  admitting  to  the  works.  The  results  of  ihe 
inspection  should  be  compared  with  the  Registers  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  if  necessary  the 
registers  should  be  corrected  by  striking  off  names  improperiy  entered  or  adding  those 
omitted.  The  inspector  lastly  should  satisfy  himself  that  all  on  Register  (A)  really  in 
need  of  relief  get  relief,  and  that  none  on  Register  (C)*  are  allowed  to  return  and  starve 
quietly  in  the  village.  .      : 

Vin.  Professional  beggars  well  able  to  earn  their  living,  religious  mendicants,  and 
the  like  are  not  to  be  reUeved ;  nor  are  people  able  to  help  themselves  to  be  needlessly 
interfered  with. 

IX,  If,  when  travelling,  a  pauper  or  distressed  wanderer  is  met,  the  circle  inspector 
will  take  him  to  the  nearest  village  or  have  him  carried  there.  Wanderers  so  brought 
or  arriving  in  any  other  way  wiU  be  fed  once  by  the  village  officer  in  the  presence  of 
two  respectable  villagers,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  nearest  relief  camp  under  proper 
escort,  with  a  report,  signed  also  by  the  two  villagers,  giving  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

Registers  to  be  X,  The  circlc  inspector  must  keep  up  two  statements  of  expenditure,  the  one 
b15!Lcu>M?*^*  corresponding  to  Register  A,  and  showing  the  number  relieved  in  grain  in  each 
village,  and  in  accordance  with  this  statement  he  will  be  enabled  to  draw  weekly 
on  the  amildar's  treasury  for  the  weekly  value  of  grain  to  be  distributed ;  the  other 
showing  particular  of  the  casual  expenditure,  advances  to  paupers  on  Register  C,  to 
wanderers,  &c. 


Professional 
beggars,  &c« 


Wanderers  and 
pauper  tra- 
Tellers. 


Cirde  Inspector's  Register 

I. 

Village. 

Nmnber  of  People  on 
Village  Register  A. 

Quantity  of  daily  grain 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Qnantily  distributed  by 
Inspector  during  week. 

Vataeof 
grain. 

• 

• 

Circle  Inspector's  Register  II. 


Date. 


Particulars  of  Expenditure, 


Total. 


Advance  to  XI.  To  provide  for  wanderers  Deputy  Commissioners  are  authorised  to  deposit  a  sum, 

village  officers,  uot  exceeding  Rs.  5,  with  the  village  officers  of  any  village  where  circumstances  call  for 

the  grant.    As  the  money  is  spent  bills  should  be  drawn  on  the  Amildar,  after  two 

respectable  inhabitants  have  coimtersigned  the  vouchers. 
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Famine.    No.  66. 

To  the  President,  Municipal  Commission,  Bangalore. 

Mysore,  Chief  Commissioner's  Office, 

Bangalore,  26th  September  1877. 
I  am  desired  by  th©  Chief  Comipaissipner  to  say  that,  after  consultation  with  the 
Famine  Commissioner,  he  has  decided  that  the  following  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  town  of  Bangalore. 

'  2.  Under  the  orders  pf  the  Government  of  India,  all  open  kitchens,  at  which  paupers 
receive  foodrwhich^thesy  can  take  away  uneaten,  or  which  they  can  eat  and  depart,  must 
be  abolished.  Th#.  pettah  kitchen  has  therefore  to  be  closed  as  soon  as,  possible,  and  it 
remains  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  people  who  have  hitherto  been  fed  at  this 
place. 

3.  Those  people  consist  of  four  classes :  First,  paupers  who  have  crowded  in  from 
the  village  and  frpm  other  districts ;  of  these  the  able-bodied  will  be  removed  to  relief 
works,  and  the  infin^  and  sick  alone*  retained  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  Siledar  lines. 
Secondly,  the  townsppople ;  these  are  (1)  sick,  (2)  able-bodied  and  accustomed  to  labour, 
(3)  able-bodied,  but  unacpu^tomed  to  manual  labour  and  earthwork,  only  to  some  trade 
such  as  weaving,  tailorii^,  working  in  leather,  &c.,  (4)  infirm  and  unable  through  old 
age  or  bodily  weakness  to  earn  their  bread.  The  two  former  classes  will  be  provided 
for  at  the  hospitals  and  pn  the  relief  works ;  the  two  latter  should  be  cared  for  by  the 
Municipal  Committee  ih  the  m&nner"!  am  now  to  describe. 

4.  The  town  and  cantonment  should  be  ^vided  by  you  into  portions,  the  size  of 
which  must  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  houses  inhabited  by  members  of  the  two 
classes  referred  to ;  as  a  rule,  there  should  not  be  more  than  100  of  such  houses  in  each 
beat  or  portion.  These  beats  should  then  be  put  under  the  charge  of  some  one  gentleman 
who  will  undertake  to  perform  the  duty  required  of  him,  and  who  will  be  called  ,the 
inspector  of  the  beat.  His  duty  is  to  make  a  house-to-house  visitation  of  his  beat '  to 
ascertain  what  persons  in  the  beat  are  either  infirm  (Class  4)  or  fit  for  other  than  manual 
labour  (Class  3),  and  to  prepare  a  register  of  them.  He  will  give  to  each  person  who  is 
too  infirm  to  labour  in  any  way,  and  yet  not  sick  so  as  to  be  a  fit  case  for  hospital,  a 
ticket  with  a  number  on  it  (corresponding  to  the  number  in  his  register),  which  shall 
entitle  that  person  to  receive  1  lb.  of  rice  a  day  from  a  grain-merchant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  is  to  be  fixed  on  by  the  inspector  of  the  beat  with  your  concurrence. 
He  should  make  out  a  separate  register  of  such  grain  recipients  in  the  form  annexed, 
and  will  revise  it  every  week,  and  every  Monday  he  should  give  an  order  on  the  grain 
merchant  showing  how  many  lbs.  of  rice  he  is  entitled  to  supply  every  day.  The 
distribution  of  rice  to  ticket-holders  should  take  place  at  a  fixed  time  every  morning. 
Either  the  inspector  or  some  municipal  officer  should,  if  possible,  be  present  at  the 
distribution  to  see  th^at  there  is  no  fraud,  and  that  the  infirm  persons  receive  their  dole 
in  an  orderly  and  seeirily  way. 

5.  The  inspectors  of  beats  will  be  expected  to  visit  their  beats  weekly,  and  the 
tickets  for  grain  must  be  renewed  every  week  by  them ;  or  the  grain-merchant  will  not 
be  authorised  to  serve  out  the  grain  to  the  ticket-holders. 

6.  To  those  persons  who  belong  to  some  trade  and  are  unable  through  poverty  to 
carry  on  their  trade,  the  means  of  doing  so  should  be  given ;  cotton  should  be  supplied 
for  women  to  spin,  yam  or  wool  for  weavers  to  weave,  leather  for  shoemakers,  and  so 
on,  exacting  from  each  of  them  the  return  of  a  due  quantity  of  the  manufactured  article 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  which  Government  will  buy  from  them  at  a  fixed  remunerative 
price.  It  seems  best  tiiat  this,  which  is  a  technical  and  difficult  task,  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  special  official,  to  be  called  the  distributor  of  work ;  one  such  official  will 
probabljr  be  sufficient  for  the  pettah  and  one  for  the  cantonment.  The  inspectors  of 
beats  will  send  to  the  distributor  of  work  every  Monday  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
classes  above  described,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  manual  labour ;  giving  to  each  a 
slip  showing  number  of  beat,  number  of  house  on  inspector's  register,  and  name  of 
ticket-holder ;  but  care  t^W^  be  taken  to  discriminate ;  the  weavers,  for  instance^,  who 
have  lteeti*Wb!rkJng^^6Vi  thd  clailipa;ngi  tank  have  now  become  good  labourers  arid  should 
not  be  set  to  loom  work  again,  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  supervise.  If  a  vt)Murte6* 
can  be  procured  for  this  office  so  much  th^  better-  if  not,  a  paid  official  mi^y  be 
appointed.  Ill  "is  impossible  to  specif^  Woi^ehand  what  the  deteals  of  the  transaction 
which  the  distributor  of  work  will  have  to  supervise  should  be  ;  what  quialntity  should  be 
exacted  of  any  kind  oLwork ;  at  T^hftt  J«ice  it  should  be  paid  for ;  or  how  Government 
should  dispose  of  it.     Experience  will  soon  provide  a  set  of  rules  on  these  points ;  and, 
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in  all  probability,  the  Charitable  Committee  wilt  be  able  to  take  the  cloth  woven  or  the 
shoes  made,  &c.  off  your  hands,  and  to  distribute  them  to  orphans  and  to  other  fit 
objects  of  charity. 

7.  The  Chief  Commissioner  confidently  hopes  that  every  member  of  the  Municipal 
Committee  will  be  willing  to  take  a  beat  and  to  carry  out  this  house-to-house  inspection. 
In  case  there  should  be  more  beats  than  committee  members  you  should  enlist  the 
services  of  volunteers,  applying  first  to  the  members  of  the  Charitable  Relief  Committee 
to  see  if  any  of  them  are  ready  to  assist  you,  and  afterwards  to  native  gentlemen  of  good 
repute  in  the  city.  When  your  arrangements  are  complete,  you  are  requested  to  report 
the  number  of  beats  and  the  names  of  the  inspectors  of  each.  Tour  own  duties  should 
be  confined  to  testing  a  percentage  (not  less  than  5  per  cent.)  of  the  houses  in  each  beat, 
to  see  that  the  work  of  visiting  is  thoroughly  done,  and  the  aid  given  is  given  with 
judgment  and  discrimination. 

8.  When  the  registers  are  prepared  and  the  system  is  ready  to  be  introduced,  a 
day  should  be  fixed  after  which  no  more  relief  in  the  shape  of  cooked  food  will  be  given 
to  any  one  who  does  not  enter  the  relief  camp  and  abide  by  its  discipline.  That  day 
should  not  be  more  than  a  fortnight  hence,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  relies  on  your 
energy  and  experience  to  secure  the  due  and  rapid  carrying  out  of  these  orders. 

9.  The  form  suggested  for  the  registers  required  for  the  working  of  this  system  are 
appended,  and  printed  copies  will  be  immediately  supplied  to  you  by  the  press. 


General  Register  of  Houses  requiring  relief  in  Beat  No. 
Inspector  of  Beat 


No.  of  House. 


Name  of  Recipieiit  of  relief 
ingnin. 


Name  of  Becipient  of  relief  in 
materials  for  work. 


Grain  Register. 

No.  of 
Ticket. 

Name  of  Recipient. 

Duly  Amount  of  Grain. 

No.  of 
House. 

Week  1st, 
Oct  1  to  7. 

Week  Snd, 
Oct.  8  to  14. 

Week  3rd, 
Oct  15  to  91. 

Week4tli, 
Oct  2S  to  39. 

Total  Amount  payable  by  Bonniah 

Weekly  Order  on 
Beat  No. 


,  Grain-dealer,  from  Inspector  of 


Pay  to 


to 


ticket-holder  No. 

1877. 

Signed 


,  lbs  of  rice  from 
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Begister  of  Belief  to  Professional  Artizans. 
(A.)  Cotton  yam  for  weaving. 


Week,  October  lit  to  7th. 

No.  of 
Beat. 

No.  of 
House. 

Name  of  Reeipient. 

Qaantity  of  yarn 
given  out. 

Quantity  of  cloth 
giyen  out. 

1 

Value  paid      [ 

for  cloth.       1 

V 

Register  of  Belief  to  Professional  Artizans. 
(B.)  Cotton,  raw,  for  spinning. 


Week  from 


to 


187 


No.  of 
Beat. 


No.  of 
House. 


Name  of 
Recipient. 


Quantity  of  Raw 
Cotton  giyen  ont 


Quantity  of  Thread 
given  in. 


Value  paid  for 
Thread. 


Begister  of  Belief  to  Professional  Artizans. 
(C.)  Leather  for  shoemaking,  &c. 


Week  from- 


to 


187 


No.  of 
Beat. 


No.  of 
House. 


Name  of 
Recipient 


Quantity  of  Leather 
given  out. 


Quantity  of  Work 
giyen  in.' 


Value  paid  i 
Work. 
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EncLin 
No.  271. 


No.  258. 

No.  2329  A.,  dated  Naini  Tal,  the  4th  October  1877. 

From  0.  Robertson,  Esq.,  0£Fg.  Secretary  to  Government,  N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh, 
to  the  Additional  Seceetaey  to  the  Government  op  Indu. 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  No.  1754  A.,  dated  22nd  August,  and  with  reference  to 
your  No.  749,  dated  27th  idem,  I  am  now  desired  by  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Chief  Commissioner  to  submit  a  further  report  on  the  condition  and 
agricultural  prospects  of  the  North-western  Provinces  and  Oudh. 

2.  The  hot  west  wind,  which  sprang  upon  on  6th  August,  continued  to  blow  until 
near  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  25th  the  east  wind  returned,  and  on  the  27th  there 
was  a  general  but  not  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  several  districts  of  the  Rohilkhand  Division, 
and  showers  fell  elsewhere. 

3.  On  the  31st  of  August  and  1st  September,  a  severe  storm,  originating  in  the 
'  Ghazipur  District  of  the  Benares  Division,  passed  over  the  Benares,  Jaunpur,  Mirzapur, 

Allahabad,  and  Fatehpur  Districts,  and  the  south-east  of  Oudh.  It  then  crossed  the 
Jumna  and  went  through  Banda,  Hamirpur,  and  the  Jhdnsi  Division.  The  faU  of  rain 
which  accompanied  did  great  good  to  the  districts  visited  by  the  storm,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  did  not  extend  to  the  Duab,  Rohilkhand,  and  western  part  of  Oudh,  where  it 
was  urgently  needed. 

4.  The  wind  changed  again  to  the  west  on  the  8th  September,  and  has  continued 
since  to  blow  with  great  violence  and  with  damaging  resuliis  to  the  crops  throughout 
the  provinces. 

5.  The  meeting  of  the  Western  and  eastern  currents  led,  however,  to  a  heavy  faU  of 
rain,  which  was  general  over  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  districts  on  the  10th  and 
11th  September ;  but  since  the  latter  date  there  has  been  .almost  no  rain  anywhere,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Provinces  have  been  devastated  by  a  hot  dry  wind. 

6.  The  following  statement,  which  gives  the  average  rainfall  for  each  district  from 
Ist  June  to  this  date,  as  compared  with  the  average  rainfall  in  the  same  period  for  the 
five  years  1870-75,  will  show  how  scanty  the  fall  everywhere  has  been,  and  that 
literjJly  in  many  districts  there  has  been  no  rainy  season.  The  total  faU  is  much  less 
than  in  the  worst  years  1860  and  1868,  of  which  we  have  records,  and  the  failure  has 
been  more  general  throughout  the  Provinces : — 


Average  Bainfall 

Average  Bainfall 

DlSTBIOTS. 

of  Five  Yean, 

from  Ist  Jane 

TIkmahick. 

1871-75, 

to  14th  September, 

June  to  September. 

1877. 

Vaiyinff  at  different 
Tahafli,  from— 

Debra  Dfin 

80-2 

23*4 

18'6    to  29*1 

S&h&ranpur 

34-7 

7-4 

60    to  103 

Muzaffarnagar     - 

32-3 

6*7 

3'7    to    99 

Meenit    -            t            * 

. ,    58:4 

4'4 

2'3    to    7"8 

BulaQclahahr 

30-5 

3-4 

20    to    62 

Aligarh  -            -             - 

87"5 

3'0 

17    to    5'3 

Eiimaun- 

63*2 

232 

18'2    to  33*9 

Garhwdl-    ' 

331 

14  5 

12-5    to  16*5 

TariLi       - 

61*4 

164 

12'9    to22'3 

Bijnnr     -            ^            - 

45-9 

7*6 

51    to    93 

Moradabad 

45*1 

8'9 

3*3    tol4"9 

Budaun  -            -            - 

38' 8 

67 

37  toirs 

Bareilly  - 

62*6 

110 

6'5    ioir% 

Sh&hjali&npar 

41-7 

8*2 

61    to  12*7 

Muttra    - 

26*4 

4*3 

•8    toll9 

Agra 

30- 6 

2'8 

•6    to    4'75 

Farnkbabad 

343 

35 

16    to    62 

Maiiipuri 

361 

2*9 

125  to    6'6 

Eirfiwah  - 

88-9 

41 

11    to    8-4 

Etah 

31'1 

43 

28    to    5'4 

Jalaun     -            -            - 

34*9 

70 

5*0    to    9*7 

Jhdnsi     -            -            - 

38'2 

107 

98    tol3'0 

Lalitpar  -            -            - 

40*0 

12-2 

9'8    to  13'5 

Cawnpore 

33"6 

.  .  4:.8  . 

2*9    to    8'3 

Fatehpur 

39*3 

11-2 

8"6    to  143 

t-       t'      1  1 
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Ayerage  Rainfall 

Average  Rain&II 

Districts. 

of  Five  Teart, 

1871-75, 

Jane  to  September. 

from  iBt  June 

to  14lfa  September, 

1877. 

RltMARKg. 

Vaiying  at  different 
Tahafls,  from— 

B&nda     - 

430 

14*8 

99    to  199 

Allahabad 

41-6 

114 

9*4    tol5"7 

Hamirpur 

366 

10-6 

6-9    to  139 

Jaunpur  -            -            - 

423 

169 

12-0    to  23-1 

Gorakhpnr 

46  1 

12'9 

7-3    to  16-8 

Basti       - 

51*9 

113 

7-2    to  16-1 

Azamgarb 

39 -4 

119 

8-7    to  143 

Mirzapur 

439 

18-1 

135    to  237 

Benares  -            .            - 

411 

212 

153    to  2635 

Ob&dpur 

37-7 

110 

8'7    to  14-1 

Sultanpnr 

43*7 

9-0 

7'1    to  11-4 

Partabg»rh          -            - 
Fyzab^  ... 

35-3 

91 

7'6    to  11-3 

40-6 

11-9 

8-6    tol6'0 

Kberi      -       '     . 

430 

16-6 

13-0    to  181 

•  Lucknbw 

38*7 

4-6 

40    to    50 

BaraBanki 

391 

4-9 

2-0    to    7-2 

Babraioh 

436 

17-0 

116    to  22*4 

BaeBareli 

36-6 

6-9 

4-6    tolll 

Sitapur   - 

350 

815 

6-8    to  113 

Gonda     -            -            - 

42-8 

109 

7-4    to  168 

Unao      -            .            - 

31*4 

6-9 

6'0    to    9'1 

Hardoi    - 

31-4 

6'8 

5'4    to    8'4 

7.  The  consequences  of  this  disastrous  failure  of  the  usual  rains  are  most  deplorable 
for  man  and  beast.  The  full  effect  cannot  yet  be  determined,  but  it  is  now  certain  that 
in  the  Meerut,  Agra,  Eohilkhand,  Sitapur,  and  Lucknow  Divisions,  and  in  parts  of  the 
Allahabad,  Jh^si,  Rae  Bareli,  and  Fyzabad  Divisions,  the  unirrigated  khanf  crops  are 
entirely  destroyed.  In  Benares  and  greater  part  of  Allahabad  and  Fyzabad  it  was 
hoped  after  the  rain  of  the  10th  and  Hth,  that  from 'five  to  eight  annas  would  be  saved, 
but  these  hopes  it  is  now  known  cannot  be  realised.  The  hot  wind  that  has  raged  since 
the  11th  has  irretrievably  damaged  much  that  survived,  and  threatens  to  destroy  all, 
A  speedy  fall  of  rain  would  yet  save  some ;  and  in  part  of  the  Jhdnsi  Division  there  is 
also  a  little  which  is  not  yet  utterly  ruined. 

8.  Detailed  statements  were  called  for  from  every  district  of  the  condition  of  the 
crops  when  an  extensive  failure  of  the  rains  was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  These  were 
prepared  in  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  but  give  a  more 

♦  Prom  Commissioiier,  Agra,  No.  A.,  dated  Slst  September  1877.  favourable  estimate  of  the  probable 

Ditto         ditto  Rohilkhand,  No.  64,  dated  the  5th  September  1877.     outtum  than   COuld  UOW  be  made. 

Ditto  ditto  Fyzabad,  No.  2295,  dated  the  7th       ditto      1877. 

Ditto  ditto  Benares,  No..  171,  dated  the  15th       ditto      1877, 

md  enclomires. 

From  Commissioner,  Benares,  No.  178  A.,  dated  the  22nd  ditto  1877, 
and  enclosures. 

From  Commissioner,  Lnoknow,  No.  2958,  dated  the  25th    ditto      1877. 

Fyzabad,  and  Benares,  which  are  herewith  forwarded  for  fuller  information  on  the 
condition  of  their  respective  Divisions. 

9.  The  general  result  is,  as  stated  above,  that  except  in  parts  of  Benares,  Fyzabad, 
and  Allahabad,  the  outtum  of  the  unirrigated  kharif  will  be  nil.  Unfortunately  the 
area  of  irri^ted  kharif  is  very  small.  Canal  irrigation  exists  chiefly  in  the  Meerut  and 
Agra  Divisions,  and  there  the  crops  on  irrigated  lands  are  principally  sugarcane,  indigo, 
and  cotton.  Food-grains  and  fodder  are  generally  grown  on  lands  that  depend  on  the 
periodical  rainfall,  and  at  the  sowing  season  the  cultivators  could  not  foresee  the  terrible 
drought  that  was  to  prevail,  and  did  not  avail  themselves  of  canal  water  for  this  class 
of  crop. 

10.  At  present  the  prospects  of  the  rabi  crop  are  as  gloomy  as  the  condition  of  the 
now  ruined  kharif.  As  fiar  as  appearances  go  the  monsoon  is  over,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  coming  rain.  Unless  within  15  or  20  days  there  be  a  genei^fil .  heavy  fall, 
the  cold  season  crops  can  be  sown,  only  where  irrigation  is  practicable.  To  the  east  of 
Allahabard  the  rain  which  fell  on  the  lOth  and  tixe  11th  would,  it  was  expected,  permit 
the  rabi  to*t>e  sotvn,  hiit  the  effect  of  the  hot  winds  since  that  date  has  been  such  as  to 
tender  it  vfery  doubtful  if  even  there  unirrigated  lands  will  be  sown.    The  fate  of  the 

Hh4 


An  abstract  of  them  is  appended, 
but  I  am  to  refer  you  rather  to 
the  reports*  from  the  Commission- 
ers of  Agra,  Rohilkhand,  Lucknow, 
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rabi  crop  will  in  a  great  measure  be  decided  by  the  15th  of  October,  and  on  that  date 
district  officers  have  been  directed  to  submit  a  return  in  the  annexed  form. 

11.  One  of  the  most  deplorable  consequences  of  the  failure  of  the  kharif  is  the 
inevitable  great  mortality  among  cattle  for  want  of  fodder,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when 
the  need  of  cattle  for  well-irrigation  is  most  pressing.  Already  in  the  Agra  Division 
the  cattle  are  being  fed  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Loss  of  cattle  from  starvation  has  been 
reported,  and  there  is  no  means  of  providing  sustenance  for  them. 

12.  Endeavours  have  been  made  to  ascertain  what  supply  of  food-grain  is  stored  in 
these  Provinces,  and  how  far  it  must  be  supplemented  by  importation,  but  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  trustworthy  information.  It  has  been  with 
some  certainty  ascertained  that  what  grain  there  is  in  the  Provinces  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  dealers,  and  that  the  stocks  held  by  cultivators  and  others  are  low.  Generally 
the  crops  in  these  Provinces  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  good,  but  there  were 
large  tracts  which  each  year  did  not  share  in  the  general  abundBUce.  The  last  rabi 
harvest  in  Rohilkhand  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Provinces  generally  was  deficient 
owing  to  heavy  rain  at  the  time  the  crop  was  ripening.  Throughout  great  part  of  the 
Provinces  also  the  grain  was  so  wetted  when  lying  on  the  threshing-floors  that  it  was 
not  fit  to  be  stored,  and  was  sold  o£F  for  exportation.  The  demand  for  exportation  to 
Madras  and  Bombay  has  also  been  great,  and  has  drained  the  stocks  in  the  Provinces 
considerably.  The  result  of  the  detailed  inquiries  will  be  reported  hereafter,  but  at 
present  it  may  be  said  that  the  result,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  up  to  date  from  data 
which  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  more  or  less  imperfect,  is  that  in  Rohilkhand 
the  grain  locally  available  will  suffice  for  about  three  months'  consumption,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  rrovinces  it  may  last  for  six  months  or  more.  But  it  is  right  to  add 
that  the  crisis  has  already  caused  large  importations  from  both  the  Panjab  and  Bengal, 
which  havB  had  the  effect  of  arresting  tne  rise  in  prices;  and  if  these  som-oes  can 
continue  to  be  relied  on,  we  shall  not  be  in  want  of  food,  although  we  shall  have  to 
find  works  to  enable  the  poor  to  obtain  money  to  buy  it.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
aid,  the  following  statement  will  show  the  great  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  prices 
since  the  1st  of  July : — 
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Prices  are  now  in  the  worst  places  more  than  double  what  they  were  three  months  ago, 
and  are  higher  than  they  were  at  a  corresponding  period  in  1868.  They  verge  on 
famine  rates. 

13.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  high  prices  and  stoppage  of  field  work  great 
distress  has  appeared  among  the  labouring  classes,  which  has  compelled  this  Govern- 
ment to  sanction    the  opening  of  relief  works.      The  measures  taken  in  this  way 

have  already  been  reported  in  my  letter 
No.  2074  A.,  dated  14th  instant.  As  then 
stated  Colonel  Fraser,  Chief  Engineer, 
Public  Works  Department,  and  Mr.  C. 
Anderson,  Chief  Engineer,  Irrigation 
Branch,  were  deputed  to  the  head-quarters 
of  divisions  to  decide,  in  consultation  with 
commissioners  and  district  officers,  on 
what  works  labourers  should  be  employed. 
A  copy  of  the  reports  of  their  proceed- 
ings,* and  of  the  orders  issued  thereon. 


*  Minates  of  a  meeting  held  at  Agra  on  the  Uth,  15th,  and 
17th  September  1877. 

To  Commissioner  of  Agra,  No.  2333  A.,  dated  29th  Septem- 
ber. 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  held  at  Meerut  on  the  18th,  19th,  and 
20th  September  1877. 

To  Commissioner  of  Meerut,  No.  2288  A.,  dated  29th 
September. 

From  Colonel  Fraser,  on  special  duty,  No.  18B.R.T.,  dated 
the  9th  September  1877,  and  enclosure  (niinutes  of  meeting  at 
Bareilly). 

To  Commissioner  of  Rohilkhand,  No.  2030  A.,  dated  the  18th 
September  1877. 

Minutes  of  meeting  held  at  Lucknow  on  the  lOth  and  1 1th  of 
September  1877. 
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is  herewith  gubmitted  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India.     It  will  be 
observed  that  the  expenditure  from  provincial  funds  already  sanctioned  amounts  to — 

Rohilkhand 1,64,196 

Sitapur 


Lucknow 


1 

_  > 


Rae  Bareli   -----    (Small  amounts  not  yet 
Fyzabad       -  -  -  -  -    j      reported. 

Benares        -  -  -  - 

*  Allahabad    -  -  -  - 

Agra  -  -  -  -  -  3,63,257 

Meerut         -----  1,53,704 

JhAnsi  -----  28,000 

Distress  has  increased  so  much  since  the  middle  of  September  that  in  every  division 
works  must  be  opened  almost  immediately. 

14.  There  have  been  numerous  grain  riots  or  dacoities  in  most  of  the  distressed 
districts,  to  repress  which  vigorous  megasures  have  been  taken,  and  which  should  cease 
now  that  relief  works  are  or  will  be  provided.  There  has  also  been  some  emigration 
from  parts  of  the  Agra,  Rohilkhand,  and  JMnsi  Divisions,  which  the  measures  taken  to 
provide  relief  are  expected  to  check.  It  is  trifling  compared  with  the  enormous  exodus 
reported  to  have  taken  place  from  Gwalior,  Dholpur,  and  other  native  states,  partly 
into  the  Duab,  but  chiefly  through  Jhdnsi  to  the  south  and  west.  Had  the  emigrants 
been  able  to  find  their  way  to  a  land  of  plenty,  their  going  from  one  district  to  another 
might  have  been  regarded  with  indiflfereiice,  but  when  the  whole  of  the  provinces  are 
almost  equally  unfortunate,  the  influx  of  homeless  wanderers  is  only  embarrassing. 

15.  Many  of  these  wanderers  were  so  emaciated,  and  many  of  those  who  live  on 
charity  were  so  reduced  by  want  of  food,  that  it  has  been  imperatively  necessary  to 
authorise  the  opening  of  poor  houses  in  the  districts  of  the  Rohilkhand  and  Agra  Divi- 
sions and  elsewhere.  His  Honour  has  directed  that  they  shall  be  conducted  on  the 
system  followed  so  successfully  at  Moradabad  in  1860-61  and  enjoined  in  the  famine  of 
1874.  His  Honour  has  also  (Greeted  that  where  they  are  opened  an  appeal  be  made  for 
their  support  to  the  liberality  of  the  wealthier  sections  of  the  community,  undertaking 
to  give  on  the  part  of  Government  a  grant  for  initial  expenses,  and  the  equivalent  of  all 
sums  raised  by  subscription.  His  Honour  has  also  sanctioned  the  grant  of  takdvi  for 
the  digging  of  wells  in  places  where  they  can  advantageously  be  made  and  good  security 
be  given,  and  for  the  purchase  of  seed  grain  should  rain  fall  and  otherwise  the  lands 
remain  unsown.     The  amounts  yet  sanctioned  have  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Bs. 

Meerut  Division  ...  -    50,000  for  wells. 

Agra        ditto  -  -  -  -     90,000  for  wells  and  seed  grain. 

B4nda  District  -----     10,000  for  seed  grain. 

Jhdnsi    ditto 3,000. 

The  amount  required  for  other  divisions  cannot  yet  be  stated. 

His  Honour  trusts  that  his  orders  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Gt>vemment  of  India. 


No.  259. 

Telegram,  dated  5th  October  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Season  telegram,  25th  September  to  3rd  October.  Madras. — Continuous  good  rain 
everywhere,  except  part  of  Coimbatore  and  Madura.  Good  freshes  in  rivers ;  crops 
thriving ;  north-east  monsoon  not  yet  appeared  on  coast.  Works,  628,259,  decrease 
70,000 ;  gratuitous  1,603,721,  decrease  2,000.  Madras  revised  orders  for  administration 
relief  issued  24th  September.  General  but  slight  fall  in  prices ;  imports  fully  main- 
tained.  Bengal  and  Burmah  daily  grain  despatches  to  Madras  ports  5,454  tons,  besides 
from  Peninsula  Railway  900  tons.     Railway  working  from  Maaras  meagre. 

Bombay.— No  appreciable  rain  in  Gujerat,  where  needed;  rest  of  Presidency  good 
general  rain.  Temple  telegraphs  :  General  situation  markedly  better.  Works  219,910, 
decrease  23,000 ;  gratuitous  163,008,  increase  3,000. 

Mysore. — Good  rain  continues ;  crop  prospects  good ;  prices  slightly  cheaper ;  supply 
of  sufficient  railway  imports  ;  reduced  people  returned  to  field  pursuits.  Works  54,000, 
gratuitous  162,000.  Deaths  in  Bangalore  temporarily  increased  from  rain.  Famine 
Commissioner  telegraphs  that  effect  of  putting  paupers  on  works  is  marked  improve- 
ment in  health  and  spirits ;  they  crowd  to  works. 

C  162.  I  i 
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North- West  Provinces. — ^No  rain  save  showers  in  Ghasdpore ;  drought  and  heat 
continue ;  distress  felt  in  Agra  and  Eohilkund  Divisions. 

Condition  in  Oudh  less  serious ;  prices  stationary  but  high ;  grain  being  imported 
from  Nerbudda  Valley ;  October  rain  would  save  spring  crop ;  doudy  weather  reported 
on  4th  from  several  districta;  suitable  relief  work  arrangements  in  forward  state. 

Punjab. — No  rain  save  in  Rawul  Pindi  and  frontier ;  no  improvement  except  Multan 
Divisions;  dear  prices ;  distress  not  yet  reported. 

Rajputana. — ^Partial  showers  in  Ajmere  and  Marwar  ;  no  rain  elsewhere ;  drought 
increasing  in  Eastern  States ;  prices  i;iot  yet  excessive  ;  relief  works  arranged  on  three 
sections  of  railway.  -  * 

Indore.— No  rain,  except  at  Neemuch.  Malwa  crops  beginning  4o  wither ;  Gwalior 
condition  bad.  Great  emigration  from  Northern  and  Eastern  States  southwardB. 
Relief  work  open  on  three  railway  sections  near  Gwalior,  Neemuch,  and  Rutlam. 

Hyderabad. — Moderate  showers ;  crop  prospects  favourable. 

Bengal. — ^Prospects  good  in  Bengal  proper.  Anxiety  about  South  Behar,  where  raiB 
holds  off. 

Burmah. — Prospects  favourable ;  floods  subsided ;  rice  being  replanted. 

Assam. — Prospects  good. 

Central  Provinces.— ^Protracted  break  in  rains  causes  some<  loss  of  crop,  and  anxiety 
in  rice-growing  tracts ;  rabi  (?)  crops  good.  Large  jmrnbev  of  immigrants  from  Oentrcd 
India  States,  for  whom  relief  works  provided. 


End.  in  No.  260, 

No.  271. 

Telegram,  dated  6th  October  1877. 

From  Gx)VERN0E  of  Bombay,  Ahmednagar,  to  Viceeoy,  Simla. 

Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  telegraphed  urgently  to  me.  Message  begins : — 
**  Markets  in  famine  districts  being  amply  supplied,  and  prices  daily  declining  and 
lower  than  Bombay ;  all  reason  for  preference  to  famine  traffic  ceased.  Holders  of 
grain  in  Nagpur,  other  stations,  will  continue  to  book  it  in  order  to  clear  stocks  owing 
to  preference  given,  and  despatch  to  Bombay  will  continue  closed,  thereby  inflicting 
continued  great  loss  on  Bombay  trade  and  merchants." 

Message  ends.  Your  Lordship  best  judge  of  necessity  for  preference  to  twelve  hundred 
tons  daily  for  places  beyond  Bombay  Presidency,  namely  Hyderabad  and  Madras.  I 
apprehend  that  you  consider  this  is  still  necessary,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  by  instructions 
to  make  sure.     Please  reply  to  Ahmednagar. 


No.  261. 

Telegram,  dated  7th  October  1877. 

Prom  Gk)VBRNOR  of  Bombay  to  Secretary  op  Stato. 

Within  past  fortnight  good  rain  fallen  all  over  Bombay  Presidency,  excepting  Khan- 

desh  and  Sind.    Autumn  crop  consideraibly  through  not  entirely  saved.    Guzerat  cotton 

crop  improved,  but  short  yield  feared.     Sowing  for  next  spring  crop  everywhere  good. 

Quantity  of  grass  and  fodder  for  cattle ;  prices  falling.     Numbers  of  people  on  relief 

works  largely  decreasing ;  numbers  on  gratuitous  relief  slightly  increasing,  as  usual 

towards  end  of  scarcity. 


End.  in  No.  262. 

No.  271. 

No.  914,  dated  Simla,  8th  October  1877. 

From  C.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  op  Madras. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  endorsement  enclosing  printed  copies 
of  the  instructions  published  by  the  Madras  Government  and  their  proceedings.  No.  21847 
of  24th  September,  and  in  reply  I  am  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  his  Excellency 
in  Council  regards  the  steps  now  taken  to  carry  out  ip  detail  the  line  of  policy  determin^, 
on  by  the  Madras  Government  during  ^he  Vice;roy's,yisit  to  that  Presidency. 
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2.  As  these  instructions  have  the  conctoretifte  and  approval  of  the  Government  of 
India,  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  oi^  them  in  detail,  but  I  am  to  say  that  his  Excellency 
23, 24,  31, 32  37  45  48  51  and  53.    ^^  Council  observes  with  special  satisfaction  the  beneficent 

arrangements  contained  in  the  paragraphs  noted  in  the 
mar^,  which  provide  that  in  effecting  the  necessary  transfer  ttom  gratuitous  relief  to 
pubhc  works,  every  possible  precaution  shall  be  taken  so  as  to  guaM  not  only  against 
loss  of  life,  but  against  overtasking,  against  injury  to  health,  and  against  the  separation 
of  families. 

3.  His  Excellency  in  Council  confidently  anticipates  that  with  the  loyal  co-operation 
of  the  district  officers,  and  under  their  zealous  supervision,  the  measures  now  taken  will 
have  the  best  results  in  enforcing  economy,  in  checking  peculation,  in  improving  the 
health  and  condition  of  the  people,  in  providing  the  Presidency  with  useful  communica- 
tions and  increased  protection  .agaimrt^  drought,  and  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
dangers  of  demoralisation.       .  ^  .  . . 

"  .  ..,;'•-.;.'.     •/'•  .    ;  ■   •       .  '    .  •  .        -lit.. 

in.  •   '         I    jU  I  111      Mi'll        III       1. '■  I     ll'l     (H     M      (l< 

-         ■  '      '  '        '       No.  263.  -    ^       ^       '/  End.  in 

' .,     ^  , ;  Tdl^graim,  dated  8th  October  1871  ^  .. 

From  ViCEROY,^imla,  to  General  Kennedy,  Madras. 

Temple  has  represented  urgent  demand  of  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
cessation  of  preference  now  given  to  grain  donsignments  for  Madras  districts  on  all 
Peninsula  stations.  ChamJ).er  Tirges,  that  fawine  districts  are  fully  stocked  and  that 
their  prices  are  below, Bombay  prices;  also  that  consignors  send  to  famine  stations 
only  because  preference  enables  them  thus  to  work  off  stocks.  Temple  asks  if  preference 
rule  can  be  withdrawn.  Duke  recently  telegraphed  prices  easier  arid  supplies  sufficient 
ill  Ceded  Districts.  But .  M^Miras  Bailway  working  short  from  Madras  ^ad.  I  much 
want  to  relieve  Bombay  exiport  trade  from  pressure  at  earliest  possible  moment.  Still 
famine  needs  are  paramount,  and  I  fear  difficulties  might  arise  on  Madras  line  and  in 
Ceded  Districts  by  audden  cessation  of  supply.  Does  Madras  Government  consider  it 
safe  to  reduce  the  preference  waggons  now  aUotted  to  famine  consiglunent  by  one  half 
from  the  15th  October,  and  to  hold  out  hopes  of  withdrawing  preference  order  entirely 
by  1st  November,  provided  improved  prospects  continue  ?  If  so,  then  Madras  Railway 
could  arrange  its  engines  accordingly.     Early  reply  requested. 


No.  271. 


"  '         No.  264.  •  EncLin 

■Telegram,  dated  8th  October  1877.  No.  271. 

Froiln  Viceroy,  Simla,  to  Resident,  Hyderabad,  Deccan. 

Obligation  on  Peni^asula  Rail  way.  to  deliver  daily  300  tons  grain  at  Hyderabad  causes 
inconvenience.  Governor  Madras  telegraphs  that  new  grain  from  Hyderabad  is  coming 
into  Khumool,  and  your  prospects  seem  favourable.  Can  Hyderabad  afford  to  reduce 
her.  obligatory  famine  demand  on  railway  by  one  half  from  15th  October,  and  to 
withdraw  it  altogether  by  25th  October.  Of  course  ordin^y  trade  consignments, 
woul^  take  their  turn  as  in  ordinary  times. 


No.  265,  End.  in 

Telegram,  dated  8th  October  1877.  ^'''  ^'^^' 

From  Viceroy,  Simla,  to  Governor  op  Bombay,  Ahmednagar. 

Tour  message  regarding,  OMsation  of  prefetence  to  famine  consignments.  I  am 
anxious  to  meet  wishes  of  Bombay  trade  ^t  earliest  possible  moment.  I  have  telegraphed 
tb  Kennedy  to  ascertain  views  of  Madras  Government.  I  hojpe  an  early  reduction  of 
number  of  preference  waggons  may  be  possible. 
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Enol.  In  No.  266. 

Telegram,  dated  9th  October  1877. 

From  Major-General  Kennedy,  Madras,  to  Viceroy,  Simla. 

Duke  thinks  that  at  this  period,  with  present  still  excessive  range  of  prices,  no  change 
should  be  made  likely  to  lessen  quantity  of  grain  sent  to  Madras  district.  The 
character  of  coming  season  north-east  monsoon  will  be  known  in  a  few  days,  and  may 
affect  the  question  either  way. 


End.  in  No.  267- 

^^-  ^^^-  Telegram,  dated  9th  October  1877, 

From  Resident,  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  to  Viceroy,  Simla. 

Nizam's  Government  assents  to  reduction  of  obligatory  famine  demand  on  railway 
for  Hyderabad  to  150  tons  from  15th  October,  but  solicits  two  or  three  days  for 
consideration  as  to  its  entire  relinquishment  from  25th  October,  the  Government 
tenders  its  best  thanks  to  your  Excellency  for  your  personal  interest  in  this  matter  on 
its  behalf,  and  for  great  facilities  so  afforded  to  grain  importations  for  Hyderabad. 


End.  in  No.  268. 

No  2^1 

Telegram,  dated  10th  October  1877, 

From  Viceroy,  Simla,  to  Sir  R.  Temple,  Bombay. 

Have  consulted  Madras  Government,  who  consider  that  during  continuance  of 
excessive  prices  of  food  no  change  should  be  made  to  lessen  quantity  of  grain  sent  to 
Madras  districts.  Character  of  coming  season  and  of  north-east  monsoon  will  be 
known,  and  matter  can  be  re-opened.  Resident,  Hyderabad,  agrees  to  reducing  the 
obligatory  deliveries  and  preference  wagons  for  Nizam's  line  by  one-half  from  15th 
October,  and  he  will  telegraph  in  three  days  whether  preference  can  be  wholly  with- 
drawn. I  have  asked  Madras  Government  to  watoh  supplies  and  prices,  and  to  inform 
me  directly  preference  can  be  reduced  or  foregone. 


End.  in  No.  269. 

^""^  ^^*  Telegram,  dated  10th  October  1877. 

From  Viceroy,  Simla,  to  General  Kennedy,  Bombay. 

Please  inform  the  Duke  that  I  huve  telegraphed  ,to  Temple,  we  cannot  at  present 
agree  to  withdraw  preference  order.  Hyderabad  has  agreed  to  reduce  its  obligatory 
deliveries  by  one  half  from  15th  October.  I  am  aware  Madras  Government  watehes 
prices  and  supply  closely,  and  I  trust  early  intimation  will  be  sent  when  preference 
order  can  safely  be  reduced  or  withdrawn.  Private  source  in  Madras  telegraphs  that 
stocks  there  are  rapidly  accumulating,  prices  are  falling,  and  demand  from  interior  is 
weak.  I  am  anxious  to  relieve  the  Bombay  trade  as  soon  as  famine  requirements 
permit  from  the  temporary  inconvenience  under  which  it  suffers.  So,  pray,  keep  the 
matter  before  Madras  Government. 


End.  in  No.  270. 

No   2RQ 

No.  2401a,  dated  Naini  Tal,  10th  October  1877. 

From  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  North-western  Provinces  and  Oudh  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  op  Revenue,  North-western  Provinces. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  having  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  land  revenue  demand  for  the  kharif  kists,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  desires  me  to  communicate  the  following  remarks,  and  to  request  that 
the  Board  will  issue  instructions  in  accordance  with  them,  unless  good  cause  can  be 
shown  for  any  modification. 
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2.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  principle  on  which  settlements  have 
been  made  in  the  North-western  Provinces  is  to  fix  a  moderate  average  demand  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  the  Government  agreeing  to  relinquish  the  excess  in  a  good  year, 
and  expecting  that  the  deficiency  of  a  bad  year  shall  be  made  good  from  the  accumu- 
lated surplus  of  past  or  anticipated  surplus  of  coming  years.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
the  great  deficiency  of  assets  in  the  present  year,  his  Honour  considers  that  with 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  settlement,  and  the  urgency  of  the  demands  on 
Government,  remission  of  revenue  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  except  in  very  special 
cases.  On  this  subject  I  am  to  forward  for  the  information  of  the  Board  a  copy  of  a 
letter  No.  886,  dated  4th  instant,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  with  its  Enclosure. 

3.  It  may,  however,  in  many  quarters  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  demand,  and  it  is 
with  reference  chiefly  to  the  extent  to  which  suspension  should  be  granted  that  it  is 
desirable  that  instructions  be  communicated  to  collectors.  The  demands  on  Govern- 
ment for  funds  are  at  this  moment  so  pressing*  that  it  is  impossible  to  authorise  a 
general  suspension,  nor,  great  as  the  failure  of  crops  in  some  districts  has  been,  is  a 
measure  of  this  sort  imperatively  called  for.  In  most  districts  a  portion  of  the  crops 
will  be  saved,  and  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices,  the  deficiency  of  produce  will  be  compen- 
sated for  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  crops  saved. 

4.  His  Honour  must  therefore  direct  that  zemindars  who  are  well  off  capitalists,  who 
have  other  sources  of  income,  and  those  whose  tenants  have  saved  a  portion  of  their 
crops,  and  generally  all  who  can  pay  up,  should  be  required  to  do  so.  In  particular  the 
revenue  ought  to  be  realised  without  hesitation  from  those  zemindars  who  have  failed 
to  help  their  tenants  in  the  hard  times  they  have  come  through,  though  they  had  the 
means  of  doing  so.     Such  landlords  deserve  no  indulgence. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  suspension  must  be  granted  to  those  who  could  not  be  made 
to  pay  up  without  reducing  them  to  such  straits  as  would  render  them  unable  to  incur 
the  necessary  expenditure  on  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  in  the  cold  season.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  owing  to  the  large  area  now  lying  fallow  in  consequence  of 
the  kharif  crop  not  having  been  sown,  landowners  will  have  the  means  of  meeting  any 
suspensions  which  may  now  be  granted  them  by  bringing  this  area  under  cultivation  for 
the  rabi.  Some  indulgence  might  also  be  shown  to  those  who  in  the  past  have  already 
helped  their  tenants,  and  who  are  prepared  to  continue  this  help  during  the  cold  season 
until  the  next  harvest  ripens,  if  not  compelled  to  pay  up  the  revenue. 

6.  In  regard  to  these,  a  large  discretion  must  be  allowed  to  collectors.  His  Honour 
is  confident  that  it  may  safely  be  given,  and  that  while  every  effort  is  made  to  realise 
what  is  urgently  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  State,  undue  pressure  will  not  be 
put  on  those  who  ought  to  be  treated  with  indulgence. 


No.  271. 

No.  38  of  1877. 

From  the  Government  op  India,  Public  Works  Department,  to  the  Most  Honourable 
THE  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Famine. 

Simla,  the  11th  October  1877. 

In  the  Viceroy's  letter  of  26th  September  your  Lordship^  was  informed  of  Lord 
Lytton's  return  from  the  famine-stricken  districts  in  the  south  of  India.  In  his  previous 
letter  dated  Bangalore,  20th  September,  the  transfer  of  the  Famine  Department  to  the 
personal  management  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  had  been  notified,  but  the  office 
remained  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce.  On 
Lord  Lytton's  arrival  at  Simla  it  was  decided  that  the  administration  of  famine  relief 
should  be  a  branch  of  the  business  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Mr.  Bernard, 
who  had  accompanied  the  Viceroy  on  his  tour  as  Additional  Secretary  for  Famine 
Business,  was  accordingly  transferred  from  the  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce 
Department  to  be  additional  Secretary  in  the  Public  Works  Department. 

2.  The  transfer  was  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  principle  already  laid  down  by  the 
Government  of  India,  that  the  employment  and  payment  of  the  destitute  on  useful 
public  works,  supervised  by  departmental  agency,  was  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  relief 
system,  and  as  this  principle  has  been  acted  on  in  Bombay  from  the  beginning,  and 
more  recently  in  Madras,  conformity  to  it  required  that  under  the  Government  of 
India  also  the  Famine  Department  should  be  deemed  to  be  a  sub-division  of  the  Public 

li  3 
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Works  Department.   And  all  questions  relating  to  i^Iief  works  and  thmr-iwiikumsttation 
will  now  be  considered  and  determined  in  that  Department.    •  - 

3.  The  initiative  in  all  general  matters  conoeming  th^  Famine  Department  remains, 
howeverj  in  the  Viceroy's  hands  ;  and  to  assist  him  in  the  "work  of  the  Department  his 
Excellency  has  been  pleased  as  a  temporary  measure  to  appoint  Mr.  S.  0.  Bayley  to  be 
his  personal  assistant. 

4.  The  Viceroy  desires  to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  notification  of 
these  changes  to  your  Lordship  of  placing  on  record  the  deep  obligation  he  is  under  to 
his  colleague  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot,  both  for  hiS'  genefal  management  of  the  Famine  De- 
partment during  the  last  10  months,  and  especially  for  the  loyal  assistance  which  he 
rendered  during  the  recent  journey  to  the  south  of -India.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to 
his  Excellency  that  for  that  journey  the  services  of  Mr.  Hope,  who,as'6,dditional  Secre- 
tary in  the  Famine  Department,  had  conducted  the  anxious  *dutie&  of  the  Department  in 
complete  accordance  with  his  Excellency's  views,  and  entirely  to  M^  satisfaction,  were 
not  available;  Mr.  Hope,  who  represents  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  the  iiicgislative 
Council,  having  previously  at  his  own  request  resigned  the  office  of  Additional  Secretary. 
The  Viceroy  thinks  it  due  to  Mn  Hope  to  acknowledge  in  this  place  his  careful  and 
efficient  performance,  from  the  beginning  of  the  famine  dowii  to  August  last,  of  the 
additional  and  burthensome  duties  undertaken  by  him  in  the  Famitie  Department. 

5.  Taking  the  several  provinces  affected  or  threatened  with  famine  in  the  usual  order, 
we  have  the  honour  to  report  the  facts  and  ta^nsibortioni^  of  the  week,  as  follows : — 

6.  The  Madras  Gt)vemment  has  issued  revised  rules  for  the  administration  of  relief, 

with  a  view  of  giving  effect  to  the  decisions  taken  by  the 
^^^^  Viceroy  and  the  Governor  in  Council  at  the  end  of 

August.  There  was  some,  apparently  needless,  delay  in  issuing  these  orders.  But  now 
that  they  are  issued,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  season  are  favourable,  we  have 
every  hope  that  the  due  execution  of  them  will  secure  the  systematization  of  relief,  the 
prevention  of  fraud,  the  stoppage  of  much  needless  expenditure,  and  the  employment  of 
relief  labour  on  properly  supervised  works  of  permanent  usefulness.  The  revised  rules 
together  with  a  letter  conveying  our  approval  of  their  scope,  will  be  found  in  Enclosure 
No.  250.  No.  1  of  the  present  letter.  Full  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  against  overtasking 
persons  who  may  be  in  a  reduced  condition  of  body ;  and  the  special  treatment  of  weak 
persons  is  enjoined  until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  fit  for  full  work.  We  anticipate 
that  the  operation  of  these  rules,  acting  concurrently  with  the  very  favourable  change 
in  the  season,  will  cause  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  relief  recipients 
throughout  the  Madras  Presidency.  A  table  showing  the  useful  public  works  opened 
for  relief  labourers  in  each  district  has  been  prepared  and  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
of  Madras.  But  as  the  papers  on  the  subject  have  not  yet  reached  lis;  we  reserve  our 
remarks  on  that  subject  for  a  future  letter. 

7.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  many  native  subordinate  officials  are 
personally  interested  in  the  continuance  of  unnecessarily  lavish  relief  expenditure  in 
Madras,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  tp  close  the  doors  kept  open  by  them  to  pecu- 
lation and  illicit  gains.  Such  persons  will  no  dbubt  contrive  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
recent  reforms  ;  and  they  will,  it  may  be  feared,  take  care  that  some  really  neciessitous 
people  shall  remain  unrelieved,  in  order  that  their  complaints  may  gain  hearing.     A 

No.  84.  paper  received  to-day  from  the  Madras  Grovernment  (Enclosure  No.  2)  shows  in  a 
melancholy  way  how  subordinate  officials  sacrifice  the  interests  and  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  in  order  to  procure  the  continuance  of  a  system  whereby  they  can  make  illegiti- 
mate profit.  We  have  taken  great  pains,  and  so  also  has  the  Madras  Government  in 
the  present  revised  rules,  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  such  disasters.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  right,  even  though  such  cases  should  unhappily  happen,  to 
persevere  in  the  only  course  which  will  prevent  the  pauperisatioii  and  demoralization  of 
the' people,  and  check  the  needless  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poimds. 

8.  The  latest  intelligence  from  each  province  will  be  found  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  letter.  On  the  5th  current  the  Governor  of  Madras  telegraphed  that  prospects  were 
everywhere  improved  by  the  rain ;  that  prices  were  falling  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  into 
which  supplies  of  new  grain  were  coming ;  and  that  the  Madras  Railway  was  carrying 
smaller  quanties  of  grain  into  the  interior.  At  the  same  time  the  despatches  of  grain 
from  Bengal  and  Burma  to  Madras  ports  fell  to  2,124  tons  daily  during  the  week 
ending  on  the  3rd,  as  compared  with  5,454  tons  daily  during  the  previous  week.  We 
at  the  same  time  learnt  from  Calcutta  that  grain  despatches  were  likely  to  become  even 
smaller,  because  dealers  were  uncertain  whether  further  importations  would  be  required 
after  the  large  stocks  now  in  Madras  had  been  worked  ihto  thfe  interior.  We  have 
informed  the  Madras  Government  how  matters  stand,  at  the  same  time  we  are  not 
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apprehensive  of  any  Bhortness  in  the,  food  supply.  The  Chief  Commissioner,  Mysore, 
telegraphs  that  the  railway. supply  to  Bangalore,  though  much  short  of  the  demand 
previously  estimated,  suffices  for  ail  requiremente.  Small  crops  are  daily  being  har- 
vested. And,  if  the  favourable  weather  continues,  no  one  will  store  grain  so  long  as 
prices  remain  high.  A  telegram  has  to-day  reached  us  from  a  private  source  in  Madras 
stating  that  "  business  has  been  overdone,  prices  are  daily  falling,  demand  for  the 
"  interior  is  very  w'eei:,  and  stocks  in  Madras  are  rapidly  accumulating."  This  intelli- 
gence has  not  yet  been  confirmed  X)flBqiallyj  but  its  purport  is  borne  out  by  the  general 
course  of  the  trade,  and  agrees  with  our  anticipations  that  old  stocks  would  come  out, 
and  that  the  demand  fol*  importations  would  slacken  as  soon  as  the  prospects  of  next 
harvest  were  assured. 

The  Governor  of  Madras  has  himself  gone  southwards  to  visit  Salem,  Coimbatore,  and 
Madura ;  regarding  which  districts  only  is  there  ground  for  present  anxiety. 

9.  Until  Ae  ^th  current  there  was  anxiety  about  the  crops  in  Guzerat,  where  rain  was 

Bombay      '  much  needed.     But  heavy  rain  has  now  fallen  all  over 

Guzerat,  and  the  crops  there  are  quite  safe.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  telegraphs  that  crop  prospects  .throughout  the  Presidmicy  are  favourable ;  thai 
prices  are  falling  steadily ;  and  that  the  situation  is  decidedly  better,  although  more 
rain  is  still  wanted  in  parts  o£  the  Khandesh  and  Ndsik  districts.  The  numbers  on 
relief  works  have  fallen  to  183,613,  showing  a  decrease  of  36,121 ;  the  numbers  on 
gratuitous  relief  are  162,348  or  nearly  the  same  aa  in  the  preceding  week. 

10.  The  supply  <rf  food  grain  in  the  Bombay  districts  is  sufficient ;  it  is  expected 
that  consignments  from  Central  and  Northern  India  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  vnil  diBcareaae,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  cheaper  prices  in  the  Deccan.  and 
partly  in  consequence  oif  the  demand  prising  in  tiie  North-west  Provinces,  ^here  dearth 
was  already  felt  and  famine  was  threatening.  Since  the  25th  September  grain  consign- 
ments, from  railway  stations  as  far  e^ist  as  Bhosawul  Jimction,  have  been  going  north- 
wards towards  Cawnpore  and  Agra.  In  view  of  the  less^ng  demands  of  the  famine 
districts  and  of  the  inconvenience  caused  to  Bombay  trade  by  the  partial  stoppage  of 
consignments  to  Bombay  for  export, 'the  Chamber  of  Commerce  earnestly  requested 
that  the  preference  shown  to  famine  traffic  at  stations  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  might  cease.  The  Government  of  Madras  has  been  consulted ;  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  preference  waggons  for  the  Nizam's  country  by  one 
half  from  the  15th  October,  but  to  await  the  burst  of  the  north-east  monsoon  before 
withdrawing  the  preference  order  in  favour  of  grain  consigned  to  Madras  districts. 

The  telegrams  which  have  passed  upon  the  matter  will  be  found  in  Enclosure  No.  3.  Nos.  261, 
The  Goveminent  of  India  is  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  263  to  269. 
as  soon  as  the  paramount  requirements  of  the  famine  districts  permit  a  material 
reduction  of  grain  importations.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  desire  to  record  our 
sense  of  the  loyalty  and  care  with  which  the  Government  of  Bombay  has,  notwith- 
standing much  pressure  from  local  interests,  carried  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Gt>vemment  of  India,  and  secured  a  regular  delivery  of  grain  from  the  north  to  the 
Madras  Eailway. 

11.  Great   improvement  in  the   season  prospects  have  continued  throughout  the 
t  province  of  Mysore.     During  the  last  10  days  an  average 

^^^^®*  of  three  inches  has  fallen ;  even  the  central  dry  tract 

west  of  Bangalore,  where  rain  has  hitherto  been  withheld,  has  shared  the  recent  rain. 
The.  irrigation  tanks  are  j&lled ;  such  of  the  early  millet  crops  as  had  not  withered  have 
reviyed  beyond  expectation;  irrigated  millet  and  rice  are  being  cut;  the  late  millet 
crop  looks  as  well  as  possible^  and  the  sowing  of  spring  crops  is  proceeding  under 
ibvourable  conditions.  Markets  are  well  supplied  with  grain,  and  prices  continue  to 
fall  slowly  but  steadily.  The  latest  returns  (dated  29th  September)  from  Bangalore 
show  57,274  persons  on  relief  works,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  12,000 ;  and 
161,892  on  gratuitous  relief,  as  against  208,683  persons  in  the  previous  week.  The 
latest  weekly  report  from  Mysore  forms  Enclosure  No.  3a  to  this  letter.  That  report  No.  255. 
says : — 

"  The  decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  prospects  of  field  employment, 
and  would  have  occurred  in  any  case.  It  is  partly  due  also  to  the  enforcing  of  the 
conditions  of  residence  and  labour,  and  to  the  efforts  made  to  relegate  the  paupers  to  works. 
Of  the  numbers  in  the  relief  camps  of  the  Bangalore  Municipality,  which  have  fallen 
by  19,000  in  the  last  fortnight,  over  5,000  have  been  put  on  the  State  Railway  and  the 
adjacent  embankment ;  about  2,000  on  the  embankment  of  the  Alsur  lake ;  and  about 
1,000  more  on  different  projects,  the  waterworks,,  and  two  lines  of  road.  The  improve- 
ment in  tl^  condition  of  the  labourers  is  already  obvious;  they  are  cheerful,  healthy 
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and  contented ;  and  those  who  a  fortnight  ago  were  thought  hardly  able  to  lift  a 
pickaxe  are  now  doing  a  fair  day's  work.  Of  the  rest,  some  have  left  for  their  viUages, 
some  prefer  to  beg  about  the  town,  but  these  will  be  collected  and  brought  in  by  the 
police.  To  every  applicant  either  labour  or  food  is  offered;  if  labour  cannot  be 
provided,  then  food  is  given  till  the  applicant  can  be  set  to  work." 

12.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September  there  was  some  increase  in  the 
number  of  deaths  reported  from  Bangalore  town  as  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  famine. 
On  inquiry  it  appeared  that,  during  the  month  of  August,  the  daily  average  of  such 
deaths  was  30 ;  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  September  the  average  was  41 ;  from  the 
11th,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Elliott,  Famine  Commissioner,  took  charge  of  his  duties, 
until  the  19th  the  number  was  25 ;  from  the  30th  to  the  30th  the  average  was  35. 
The  Famine  Commissioner  attributes  the  increase  of  deaths  to  the  cold  rain  which  fell 
on  several  successive  nights;  he  reports  that  deaths  in  the  relief  hospitals  have 
diminished,  and  he  anticipates  improvement  in  the  outside  death-rate.  These  deaths 
occurred  among  the  poor  wanderers  who  came  into  Bangalore  from  outside ;  additional 
precautions  are  now  being  taken  to  find  such  persons  and  bring  them  under  treatment, 
before  they  succumb  to  want  or  to  diseases  engendered  by  want. 

13.  Revised  rules  for  the  management  of  relief  works  have  been  issued,  under  the 
Chief  Commissioner's  orders,  thus  giving  effect  to  the  instructions  of  the  Government 
of  India.  In  these  rules  the  wage  scale  provided  for  a  rest  on  Sundays,  and  for  the 
Sunday  wage  being  distributed  over  the  six  days  of  the  week.  We  have  directed  that, 
while  the  Sunday  remains  a  non-working  day,  the  wage  scale  be  arranged  so  as  to  give 
full  seven  days'  subsistence  wage  for  the  week. 

14.  These  are  now  the  crop  prospects  in  the  Nizam's  country : — Rain  has  fallen  in 

sufficient  quantity ;  prices  are  cheaper,  and  the  demand 
Hyderabad.  ^^^  imported  grain  is  slackening.     In  Berar,  where  rain 

has  fallen  during  the  last  few  days,  prospects  are  good. 

15.  The  break  in  the  rains  had  continued  so  long  in  the  Central  Provinces,  that  the 

position  of  the  rice  crop  was  critical;  in  some  places 
Central  Provinces.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^p  ^^  actually  withered.     The  millet 

and  pulse  crops  were  still  in  good  condition,  but  rain  was  wanted  for  the  spring  crop 
sowings.  Rain  has  now  fallen  in  sufficient  quantity  at  Nagpore,  Hingunghat,  and 
Saugor ;  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  reports  that,  if  this  rain  is  general,  the  prospects 
of  the  autumn  crop  will  be  everywhere  improved.  As  Chutteesgurh  and  other  districts 
of  the  Central  Provinces  are  off  the  telegraph  line,  we  are  unable  to  write  with  certainty 
about  those  tracts.  Into  the  northern  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  there  came 
daily,  during  the  last  10  days  of  September,  thousands  of  immigrants  from  the  drought- 
stricken  Native  States  and  British  districts  lying  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Chumbul. 
The  number  of  these  immigrants  is  now  about  40,000,  and  for  them  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner has  provided  relief  employment  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Jhansi  border 
through  Saugor  and  Damoh  to  Jubbulpore.  We  have  agreed  that  the  Government  of 
India  sliall  meet  one  half  the  expenditure  on  this  relief  work  up  to  the  30th  March, 
as  most  of  the  labourers  will  be  immigrants ;  the  remainder  of  the  cost  will  be  met 
from  the  ordinary  provincial  resources. 

16.  Up  to  the  5th  October  the  drought  and  consequent  distress  had  gone  on  increasing 

in  Northern  and  Eastern  Rajputana,  and  in  most  of  the 
Rajputana  a^J^^^entral  Indian        Eastern  States  under  the  Indore  Agency.     The  price  of 

wheat  was  14  lbs.  per  rupee  at  Gwalior,  and  17  lbs.  at 
Ajmere ;  pasture  for  cattle  had  everywhere  failed ;  tens  of  thousands  of  people  were 
pouring  through  Neemuch,  through  Goona,  through  Jhansi,  down  into  Malwa  where 
the  condition  of  the  crops  was  becoming  critical.  Most  of  these  emigrants  were  from 
Native  States,  but  some  came  from  British  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna.  Among  some  of  these  poor  people,  on  the  great  road  between  Seepree  and 
Goona,  cholera  broke  out.  Relief  houses  were  opened  at  Goona  and  other  places  on 
this  road.  But  from  all  sides  it  was  reported  that  severe  famine  would  be  felt  all  over 
the  basin  of  the  Chumbul  river,  if  rain  did  not  come.  There  was  then  (end  of 
September)  little  hope  of  rain ;  and  by  way  of  providing  relief  employment  for  the 
immigrant  poor,  we  sanctioned  the  immediate  commencement  of  earthwork  and  ballast 
collection  on  the  railway  lines  from  Ajmere  through  Beawur  to  Dasori  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  line  from  Neemuch  to  Rutlam  in  the  centre,  of  the  threatened  tract.  In 
the  east,  work  on  the  Gwalior  and  Agra  Railway  had  previously  been  opened.  Telegrams 
of  the  last  three  days  have  informed  us  of  seasonable  rain  all  over  Central  India  and 
Rajputana,  from  Gwalior  on  the  east  to  Mullanee  and  Palee  on  the  west,  and  from 
Indore  pn  the  south  up  to  Jeypore  on  the  north.     We  have  not  yet  had  tidings  from 
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the  Bikaneer  and  Jeysulmeer  deserts.  But  it  appears  certain  that  the  rain  which  has 
fallen,  and  which  was  continuing  up  to  the  8th  current,  will  provide  pasture  every- 
where, and  in  many  places  will  suffice  for  the  spring  crop  sowings.  If  this  favourable 
change  continues,  the  danger  of  actual  famine  will  have  passed  away,  though  scarcity 
and  high  prices  must  continue  until  the  spring  crop  is  secure.  We  shall  not  be  able 
to  counter-order  the  commencement  of  the  railway  relief  works  in  these  countries,  until 
prospects  are  more  assured. 

17.  In  previous  letters  and  telegrams  we  have  informed  your  Lordship  that  the 
North-west  Provinces.  unirrigated  autumn  crop  had  been  lost  over  the  greater 

part  of  the  North-west  Provinces  and  Oudh,  and  that 
the  failure  of  crop  had  been  most  marked  in  the  Rohilkund  and  Agra  divisions.  Until 
the  5th  October  rain  held  off,  fodder  for  cattle  was  not  to  be  had  ;  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  more  rain,  and  it  was  certain  that  unless  plentiful  rain  fell  within  the  month  of 
October,  the  spring  crop  would  be  lost,  and  severe  widespread  famine  would  be  inevitable. 
Happily  there  were  a  number  of  large  useful  public  works,  new  canals,  extensions,  and 
rectifications  of  old  cpinals,  drainage  channels,  railway  extensions,  and  railway  projects, 
most  of  which  were  ready  for  commencement,  and  on  which  very  large  numbers  of 
people  could  be  usefully  employed.  The  Lieutenant-Grovemor  of  the  North-west 
Provinces  had  sent  his  chief  engineer  round  all  the  threatened  districts  with  a  view  to 
settling  with  the  local  officers  a  scheme  for  relief  works.  Some  such  works  had  already 
been  begun,  and  we  had  ordered  a  contingent  of  engineer  officers  from  other  provinces 
to  aid  in  completing  the  preparations  for  a  system  of  provincial  light  railways  which 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  concert  with  our  colleague  Sir  John  Strachey,  who  had  visited 
Naini  Tal,  proposed  as  relief  works  in  parts  of  the  North-west  where  canal  schemes  were 
wanting.  At  Enclosure  No.  4  will  be  found  a  letter  from  the  North-west  Provinces,  No.  258. 
dated  the  4th  October,  describing  the  situation  as  it  then  stood.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  rainfall  had  been  less,  that  prices  were  higher,  that  crime,  due  mainly  to  want, 
was  more  rife,  that  panic  among  the  people  and  the  grain  dealers  was  greater,  and  that 
emigration  was  more  general  than  had  been  the  case  at  the  same  season  in  the  famine 
years  of  1860  and  1868. 

18.  Happily  this  has  all  changed.  Rain  has  fallen  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  all  over 
the  provinces ;  we  have  not  yet  learnt  full  particulars  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Up  to  the  morning  of  the  8th  three  inches  had  fallen  at  Agra,  where  the  need  was 
worst ;  and  that  the  Native  States  to  the  west  have  received  bountiful  rain.  We  shall 
have  the  honour  of  informing  your  Lordship  by  telegraph  of  the  exact  condition  of 
affairs.  But  at  any  rate  the  outlook  is  entirely  changed ;  Sir  George  Couper  has 
telegraphed  that  he  does  not  require  any  more  engineers,  and  that  the  project  for  light 
railways  will  not  be  necessary. 

19.  The  condition  of  the  Punjab  was  less  critical  than  that  of  the  North-west  by  reason 

p    '  .  of  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain  in  August.     Still  there  too 

^^^^  '  most  of  the  unirrigated  autumn  crop  was  lost ;  and  the 

spring  crops  could  not  be  sown  unless  rain  came.  The  large  stocks  of  grain  in  the 
province  had  kept  prices  below  famine  rates ;  no  actual  distress  had  been  reported ; 
and  no  relief  operations  had  been  undertaken,  nevertheless  the  position  was  extremely 
anxious  and  critical.  The  rainfall  of  the  past  three  days  has  happily  extended  to  parts 
of  the  Punjab ;  six  inches  have  fallen  at  Delhi,  from  one  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  have 
fallen  at  Amballa,  JuUunder,  Lahore  and  Rawul  Pindi  ;  there  has  been  half  an  inch  at 
Amritsir.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  writes  that  "  this  rain  has  been  a  great  relief 
"  to  our  anxiety ;  that  there  will  now  be  great  sowing  of  spring  crop  all  over  the 
"  country  where  rain  has  fallen,  but  that  prices  wiU  keep  dear  until  the  fate  of  the 
"  spring  crop  is  assured." 

20.  The  only  part  of  Bengal,  regarding  which  there  was  anxiety,  namely  Behar,  has 

^  shared   the   general  rain.      Three  inches  of  rain  were 

^°°* '  gauged  at  Patna  on  the  6th  October.     We  have  not  yet 

received  particulars ;  but  the  rain  which  fell  both  at  Patna  and  Benares  must  have 
been  general  over  Behar,  and  cause  for  anxiety  there  is  past. 

21.  If  the  rainfall  of  the  past  week  should  have  fully  wrought  the  favourable  change 
which  we  hope  no  time  will  be  lost  in  stopping,  as  soon  as  matters  are  clear,  the  "  extra- 
ordinary "  undertakings  which  we  have  sanctioned  for  relief  purposes.  When  the  need 
for  relief  has  passed,  all  such  works  will  be  considered  and  dealt  with  on  their  own 
merits,  and  with  reference  to  the  financial  needs  of  the  Government.  We  invite 
attention  to  a  paper  (Enclosure  No.  5)  in  which  the  Bombay  Government  has  declined  to 
authorise  any  measures  that  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  numbers  on  any  relief  work.  The 
Bombay  Government  has  directed  that  every  unfinished  relief  work  shall,  when  famine 
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needs  are  over,  be  considered  and  treated  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Public  Works 
Department.  We  consider  that  in  so  deciding  the  Bombay  Grovemment  has  acted 
loyally  to  the  Imperial  G-ovemment  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Imperial  treasury. 

22.  We  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  expressing  our  deep  thankfulness  for  the 
rain  which  has  thus  come  just  in  time  to  save  the  whole  of  Northern  India  from  a 
famine  which  threatened  to  be  both  widespread  and  severe. 

23.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  letter  going  to  press,  namely,  the  evening  of  the  10th 
October,  we  have  received  intelligence  of  rainfall  in  Northern  and  Central  India  since 
the  4th  October  as  follows : — 
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We  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        LYTTON. 

F.  P.  HAINES. 
E.  C.  BAYLEY. 
A.  J.  ARBUTHNOT. 
A.  CLARKE. 
E.  B.  JOHNSON. 
W.  STOKES. 


End.  in 
No.  289. 


No.  272. 

No.  792a,  dated  Naini  Tal,  the  11th  October  1877. 

From  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  and  Oudh 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Financial  Department. 

I  am  directed  to  state,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  that  his  Honour  has  learnt  from  the  Accountant-General  that  the  cash  balances 
in  the  North-western  Provinces  and  Oudh  have  fallen  from  270  lakhs  on  the  1st  of 
September  1877  to  162  lakhs  on  the  1st  of  October  1877,  and  that,  unless  the  treasuries 
are  replenished,  there  will  not  from  the  middle  of  November  1877  be  funds  to  meet  the 
liabilities  of  this  Government. 

2.  His  Honour  deems  it  necessary  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of 
India  that,  owing  to  the  general  and  nearly  complete  failure  of  the  kharif  crops 
throughout  the  provinces,  there  is  on  the  one  hand  very  little  prospect  of  the  early- 
realisation  of  any  thing  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  land  revenue  demand  for  the 
kharif,  while  on  the  other  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  compelled  to  sanction  a 
large  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  and  the  grant  of  takavi  for  wells  and 
seed-grain.  Since  the  Accountant-General's  letter  was  received,  there  has  been  a 
general  fall  of  rain,  which  will  permit  the  rabi  to  be  sown,  and  has  made  the  prospects 
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of  the  provinces  brighter,  but  nothing  can  restore  the  ruined  kharif ,  or  prevent  a  large 
suspension  of  the  revenue  demand. 

3.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  well  aware  of  the  straits  to  which  the  Government  of 
India  is  put  at  the  present  time  for  money,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  he 
makes  a  report  which  must  necessarily  temporarily  add  to  their  burdens.  But  he  sees  no 
other  course  to  adopt.  If  the  village  communities  who  form  the  great  mass  of  our 
revenue  payers  be  pressed  now,  they  simply  will  be  ruined,  whereas,  if  we  allow  temporary 
suspensions  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  by  the  end  of  the  agricultural  year  we 
shall  recover  all  that  we  forego  now  from  the  proceeds  of  the  additional  area  which 
the  people  will  be  able  to  bring  under  cultivation  in  consequence  of  the  kharif  not 
having  been  sown  and  the  land  being  therefore  available  for  the  spring  sowings.  But 
if  we  press  for  immediate  payment  the  people  will  not  have  the  means  of  doin^  this, 
and  they  will  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  tha;t  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  rabi  mstal- 
ments  themselves  will  only  be  realised  with  great  difficulty. 

4.  His  Honour  knows  that  our  revenue  theory  is  that  the  people  should  meet  the  losses 
of  a  bad  year  from  the  gains  of  a  good  one.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  prudential 
considerations  are  unknown  to  them.  They  never  save.  When  they  have  a  good 
harvest  they  spend  the  proceeds  on  marriages  or  in  other  ways,  and  they  have  moreover 
been  very  seriously  aflfected  by  the  present  scarcity.  Cattle  are  reported  to  be  <Jying  or 
sold  to  the  butchers  in  hundreds  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  fodder,  and  c  this  will 
add  very  materially  to  the  agricultural  distress  and  difficulties  if  they  are  called  on  at 
once  to  meet  their  State  obligations. 

5.  Well-to-do  zemindars  and  the  owners  of  tracts  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  total 
failure  of  the  autumn  harvest  will,  of  course,  be  made  to  pay  up,  but,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  well-to-do  landlords  are  the  exception  in  these  provinces,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  tracts  which  have  escaped  the  calamity  are  few  and  far  between. 

No.  273. 

Telegram,  dated  13th  October  1877. 

From  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  op  State. 

Season  telegram  4th  to  11th  October : — Madras,  moderate  rain  general  everywhere  ; 
prospects  of  standing  crops  favourable ;  yield  of  crops  just  harvested  moderate ; 
agriculture  briskly  prosecuted ;  prices  falling.  Importation  from  outside  much  reduced ; 
north-east  monsoon  not  yet  due.  On  works  587,228,  decrease  41,031 ;  gratuitous 
1,531,255,  decrease  72,466. 

Bombay,  excellent  rain  in  Guzerat,  good  rain  and  generally  good  crop  prospects  in 
rest  of  Presidency,  except  Sind,  where  rainfall  is  deficient  and  prospects  poor ;  prices 
falling ;  sowing  of  spring  crops  progressing ;  on  works  182,158,  decrease  37,752 ; 
gratuitous  162,348 ;  decrease  660. 

Mysore,  moderate  rain  everywhere;  crops  flourishing;  prices  falling;  on  works, 
69,693,  increase  15,693  ;  gratuitous  126,204,  decrease  36,706 ;  decrease  due  to  work  in 
fields. 

North- West  provinces,  good  rain  everywhere,  two  to  ten  inches,  heaviest  in  Eohilkimd 
and  Oudh,  and  very  good  in  Agra ;  preparations  for  spring  crop  everywhere  progress- 
ing ;  apprehensions  of  famine  removed ;  prices  falling  everywhere  though  still  high. 

Punjab,  general  rain  as  far  north  as  Jhelum,  heavy  in  Delhi,  and  IJmballa;  spring 
crop  sowings  secured ;  now  no  fear  of  famine. 

Rajputana,  general  rain  overall  States;  heavy  in  Neemuch  and  some  other  parts ; 
pasturage  and  spring  crops  secured ;  some  pressure  still  in  Marwar. 

Indore,  good  general  rain  over  air  States ;  prospects  much  brighter;  emigrants 
beginning  to  return. 

Hyderabad,  prospects  continue  good  ;  prices  falling. 

Bengal,  good  rain  over  Behar,  where  it  was  much  wanted ;  rest  good. 

Central  Provinces,  seasonable  rain  over  vhole  country ;  small  breadth  of  rice  withered ; 
all  else  good. 

Assanl  and  Burmah  ;  condition  good. 


No.  274.  Eucl.  in 

PBOCEEDtNGS  of  the  GOVERNMENT  OF  Madras,  Eevenue  Department  (Famine  Relief), 
dated  15th  October  1877,  F.  R.  No.  2,331. 

The  Governor  in  Council  has,  by  a  telegraphic  order  of  the  13th  instant,  called  the 
attention  of  collectors  to  the  importance  of  utilising  to  the  utmost  the  present  favo  arable 
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change  in  the  season.  The  recent  rainfall  has  materially  restored  the  condition  of 
growing  crops ;  many  crops  are  being  now  harvested ;  land  is  nearly  everywhere  in  a  fit 
state  for  cultivation ;  and  the  rains  of  the  north-east  monsoon  may  be  shortly  expected. 
Prices  have  been  gradually  declining.  In  this  state  of  the  country  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  its  future  prosperity  that  every  exertion  should  be  at  once  made  to 
induce,  encourage,  and  facilitate  the  return  of  people  to  their  own  homes  and  ordinary 
occupations.  There  may  not  unnaturally  exist  some  feeling  of  hesitation  amongst 
many,  especially  amongst  those  who  have  wandered  from  their  own  districts,  to  leave 
their  present  shelter,  but  the  interests  of  the  country  demand  that  every  available  hand 
shall  be  turned  to  agriculture,  and  every  exertion  used  to  increase  and  expedite  the 
growth  of  the  newly-sown  crops,  on  which  the  people  must  rely  to  restore  the  prices  of 
food-grains  to  a  normal  state. 

2.  That  this  necessity  is  appreciated  by  the  people  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  have  already,  of  their  own  accord,  left  works  and  camps  for  agricultural 
employ,  and  that  in  many  districts  the  area  cultivated  is  larger  than  usual  at  this 
period.  Yet  in  these  districts  more,  and  in  others  much,  can  be  done,  and  no  divi- 
sional officer  should  feel  satisfied  while  any  available  land  in  his  division  remains 
uncultivated. 

3.  The  Governor  in  Council  desires  also  to  impress  on  collectors  the  urgent  necessity 
for  reducing,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  the  numbers  who  are  receiving  State  charity  on 
relief  works,  in  relief  camps,  &c.,  and  consequently  of  diminishing  the  heavy  drain  on 
current  expenditure. 

4.  The  general  principles  on  which  relief  is  to  be  administered  are  already  laid  down 
in  G.  0.  of  24th  September,  No.  2,847.  The  Government  have  spared  no  pains  to 
relieve  and  sustain  and  also  to  provide  employ  for  the  people  ;  now,  however,  agricul- 
tural or  other  usual  employment  is  obtainable,  and  district  officers  must  take  care  that 
the  measures  which  were  necessary  for  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  are  not  converted 
into  a  prolonged  demoralising  and  pauperising  charity. 

5.  A  judicious  but  firm  application  of  the  tests  and  limitations  laid  down  in  the 
Government  Order  referred  to  will  prevent  the  danger  while  meeting  any  necessity ; 
but  laxity  or  indecision  in  any  district  may  not  improbably  result  in  the  continued 
dependence  of  a  large  pauperised  population  on  State  aid  through  another  year. 

6.  Where  the  numbers  on  relief  works  are  materially  diminished,  proportionate 
diminution  should  be  made  in  the  establishments,  and  labour  should  be  consolidated  so 
as  to  economise  supervision.  When  the  nimibers  in  camps  are  materially  diminished, 
subordinate  establishments  should  be  also  diminished,  or  otherwise  utilised,  permanent 
officers  of  the  districts  being  allowed  to  resume  their  ordinary  work.  The  general 
relief  organisation  of  a  district,  however,  is  not  to  be  reduced  or  broken  up  until  further 
instructions  from  the  Government,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  regulated  by  the  advent 
and  extent  of  the  monsoon  rains. 

7.  The  Governor  in  Council  has  had  before  him  applications  for  sanction  for  many 
new  works  of  a  petty  and  local  character,  the  possible  benefit  to  arise  from  which  can 
only  be  of  a  purely  temporary  character.  He  considers  such  works  undesirable,  but 
does  not,  however,  desire  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  collectors,  and  therefore  will  not 
generally  refuse  to  sanction  works  recommended  by  them ;  but  the  sanction  will  only 
be  accorded  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  collectors,  before  recommending  any 
works  for  sanction,  satisfy  themselves  that  such  works  are  essential  to  the  proper 
extent  of  relief,  and  are  not  urged  from  motives  of  purely  local  interest,  or  instigated 
by  subordinates  who  hope  for  an  opportunity  to  make  an  illicit  gain  from  the  relief 
expenditure. 


Enain  No.  275. 

No.  288. 

Telegram,  dated  16th  October  1877. 

From  Viceroy,  Simla,  to  Secretary  op  State,  London. 

English  newspapers  received  by  mail  show  misapprehension  about  mortality  in 
Madras  Presidency.  Actual  returns  for  nine  distressed  districts  including  Madras 
town  during  six  months,  November  to  April,  give  results ;  total  population  13,765,165 
or  13|  millions,  deaths  373,993,  of  which  182,114  were  reported  due  to  cholera,  which 
raged  terribly  during  January,  February,  and  March.    During  1866  when  famine  visited 
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northern  districts  of  Madras,  200,000  cholera  deaths  were  reported;  monthly  total 
deaths  of  past  seasons  were : — 

November-  ......    28,385 

December  -------    56,725 

January      -  -  -  -      *      .  .  -    82,672 

February    -------    76,745 

March        -------    70,328 

April  -  - 59,136 

By  April  cholera  had  greatly  abated.  Figures  for  subsequent  months  will  be  furnished 
hereafter.  De^th  rate  was  thus  27  per  thousand  for  the  half  year,  12^  per  thousand 
being  due  to  cholera.  Madras  Presidency  reported  death  rate  of  1875  was  21  per 
thousand  ;  yearly  death  rate  in  India  believed  to  be  ordinarily  not  below  28  per 
thousand.  The  reported  deaths  of  the  half  year  thus  exceed  the  reported  death  rate  of 
1875  by  16^  per  thousand,  or  227,123  cases,  and  they  exceed  the  supposed  normal  death 
rate  by  13  per  thousand  or  188,945  cases.  This  latter  number  somewhat  exceeds  total  of 
cholera  deaths.  Impossible  to  say  how  much  additional  mortality  due  to  famine.  Bural 
registration  of  deaths  not  fully  trusted.  We  propose  to  take  census  of  selected  areas  in 
Mysore  at  end  of  famine  and  thereby  ascertain  actual  losses  of  population.  This  was 
done  in  Bengal  in  November  1874.  We  shall  recommend  same  course  to  Governments 
of  Bombay  and  Madras. 


No.  276. 

Telegram,  dated  17th  October  1877. 

From  Governor  of  Bombay  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Rain  generally  sufficient,  Bombay  Presidency ;  prospects,  autumn  and  winter  crops 
good ;  fine  weather  now  wanted  in  Deccan.  Numbers  on  relief  works  decreasing. 
Gratuitous  relief  still  maintained  for  short  time  longer.  Trade,  both  internal  and 
external,  continues  active. 


No.  277.  End.  ill 

Nos.  944,  945,  and  946,  dated  Simla,  the  17th  October  1877,  ^'''  ^^^* 

From  the  AnDmoNAL  Secretary  to  the  Government  op  India  to  the  Additional  Secretary 
TO  the  Government  of  Madras,  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  op  Bombay, 
Public  Works  Department,  and  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Mysore. 

As  there  must  be  some  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  of  deaths,  furnished 
from  the  distressed  districts  during  the  past  season,  I  am  directed  to  suggest  that  at 
the  end  of  the  famine,  steps  should  be  taken  to  take  a  census  of  selected  taluks  in 
different  parts  of  the  famine  country.  This  course  was  taken  in  Bengal  during 
November  1874,  and  it  was  found  that  with  the  help  of  the  extra  famine  establishments 
and  of  the  village  ofl&cials,  the  business  could  be  done  without  any  heavy  expenditure, 
beyond  the  cost  of  lithographing  a  suflBcient  number  of  forms. 

2.  It  is  verv  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far  the  numbers  of  the  rural  population  may 
have  been  aflfected  by  the  famine ;  and  it  would  be  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to 
count  the  people  in  some  of  the  most  distressed  and  also  in  some  of  less  distressed 
taluks.  If  possible  the  coimting  should  be  postponed  until  the  very  end  of  the  famine, 
when  all  the  wanderers  will  probably  have  returned  to  their  homes. 

•  Government  of  Bomi>ay.  3.  1  am  to  Bsk  you  to  let  me  kuow  whether  the 

Madras.  *  cousidcr  it  practicable  to  carry  out  this 

Chief  Commisdoner  of  Mysore.  suggestion. 


No.  278.  End.  in 

No  2427a,  dated  Allahabad,  18th  October  1877. 

Prom  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  North-western  Provinces  and  Oudh  to  the 
Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  886  (Famine),  dated  the  4th  October  1877, 1  am 
directed  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General   in 
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To  the  Secretory  to  the  Board  of  Council,  a  copy  of  the  letter  maarginally  noted,  showing 
Revenue,  North-western  Provinces,  the  instructions  issued  by  this  Government  in  regard 
No,  2401  A  of  the  loth  ipstant.  ^o  the  suspension  of  the  kharif  kists  in  consequence  of 

the  failure  of  the  crops. 

2.  I  am  also  to  forward  a  copy  of  a  letter  No.  792  a,  dated  the  11th  of  October 
1877,  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Financial 
Depajiiment. 


End.  in  No.  279. 

No.  289. 

No.  6,276,  dated  19th  October  1877. 

From  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  the  Additional  Secretary 

TO  the  Government  of  India. 

I  am  desired  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  to  report,  for  the  information 
of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  Council,  the  following  infor- 
mation regarding  the  realization  of  the  land  revenue  of  this  Presidency  in  ^e  year 
1876-77,  exclusive  of  the  Province  of  Sind,  where  there  was  no  drought. 

2.  The  land  revenue  to  be  collected  amounted  to  Rs.  2,62,99,690.  Out  of  this  the 
sum  of  Rs.  2,33,40,250  was  collected  on  the  31st  August  1877.  The  amount  of  remis- 
sions granted  up  to  the  same  date  on  account  of  failure  of  crops  through  drought 
amounted  to  Rs.  2,15,110.  As  regards  the  residue,  the  subject  was  carefully  considered 
by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  it  was  finally  determined  that  all  the 
outstandings  should  be  treated  as  recoverable  balances  and  so  entered  in  the  accounts. 

3.  Many  of  these  balances  are  owing  by  people  who  are  tolerably  well  off,  and 
these  will  be  gradually  recovered  with  care  and  judgment  when  the  ripening  crops 
are  brought  to  market.  In  other  cases  the  monsoon  of  1878  will  be  awaited.  Should 
that  prove  abundant,  and  should  a  plentiful  harvest  be  the  fortunate  result,  it  is 
confidently  anticipated  that  these  remaining  arrears  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  collected 
in  1878-79. 

4.  As  regards  those  remissions  which  have  been  granted,  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
in  Council  may  be  assured  that  the  utmost  .care  and  vigilance  were  exercised  before 
granting  them,  and  the  Governor  in  Council  is  convinced  that  the  liberality  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  very  seldom  misplaced,  considering  the  enormous  number  of  claims 
which  had  to  be  investigated.  At  the  same  time  he  can  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
the  large  revenue  which,  in  an  exceptionally  distressing  time,  has  been  collected,  has 
been  realised  without  any  harshness  or  undue  pressure. 

5.  A  further  report  will  be  made  in  due  course  showing  how  the  out  standing 
balances  are  being  recovered. 


End.  in  No.  280. 

No.  288.'; 

No.  962,  dated  Simla,  19th  October  1877. 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Additional  Secretary 

TO  THE  Chief  Commissioner  op  Mysore. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  forwarding  copies  of  the 
Mysore  Famine  Code,  drawn  up,  under  the  Chief  Commissioner's  orders,  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
BUiott,  the  Famine  Commissioner. 

2.  I  am  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor-General  in  Coimcil  with  the 
completeness  of  this  code,  and  the  promptitude  shown  in  its  preparation  and  issue. 
The  preface,  and  Chapters  I.  to  IV.,  are  all  excellent.  It  remains  for  the  Famine 
Commissioner,  and  the  Divisional  Commissioners^  tQ  see  that  these  orders  are  fully 
and  systematically  carried  out.  The  rules  (pages  6,  7,  11,  and  12,  and  Chapter  IV.) 
provide  sufficiently  for  the  treatment  of  .persons  who,  from  age,  illness,  or  emaciation, 
are  unfit  for  hard  work.  Such  persons,  who  were  crowding  the  relief  camps  at  the 
time  of  the  Viceroy's  visit  to  Mysore,  will,  if  these  rules  be  properly  carried  out,  have 
every j)ossible  chance  of  recovering  health  and  strength. 

3.  The  wage-scale  (Appendix  I.,  page  13)  was  approved  by  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  at  the  time  of  its  issue.  But  instructions  have  since  been  communicated  to 
you,  desiring  that  the  wage-scale  should  be  re-«rranged,  so  as  to  give^  teven  distinct 
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days'  wage.  At  present  the  wages  of  the  whole  week  are  arranged  as  six  days'  wages. 
The  rules  which  direct  that  ad  interim  wages  should  be  given  to  new  comers,  and  that 
wages  should  be  paid  thrice  a  week  until  the  people  get  strong  and  the  system  becomes 
known,  will  prevent  evils,  such  as  have,  on  occasions,  arteen  from  the  system  of  weekly 
payments. 

4.  Chapter  V.  of  the  Code,  regarding  village  relief,  appears  to  lay  upon  the  village 
oflBcials  duties  which  may  be  beyond  the  powers  of  some  of  them.  But  the  expenditure 
on  village  relief  in  Mysore  has  hitherto  been  small ;  and  now  that  the  famine  is  drawing 
to  an  end,  no  harm,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  result  from  the  imperfect  obedience  which 
in  some  villages  may  be  given  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  IV. 

5.  The  appended  papers  regarding  the  house  visitation  in  Bangalore  town,  the 
hutting  of  labourers,  the  shape  of  relief  hospitals,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  at 
relief  camps  and  works,  are  all  useful  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Famine  Code. 

6.  Many  of  the  provisions,  and  all  of  the  principles  embodied  in  Chapter  I.-IV.  of 
the  Code,  have  been  in  operation  for  the  last  four  weeks.  And  the  Viceroy  and  Gover- 
nor-Greneral  in  Council  has  been  glad  to  hear  that  the  inmates  of  relief  kitchens  near 
Bangalore  have  improved  greatly  in  health  and  spirits  after  15  or  20  days  on  the 
relief  works  where  they  were  well  treated  and  regularly  paid.  His  Excellency  in 
Council  has  also  learnt  with  pleasure  that,  under  the  present  arrangements,  the  lamen- 
table mortality  in  and  near  Bangalore  town  has  gradually  and  steadily  diminished. 
The  Grovemment  of  India  will  await  with  interest  the  reports  of  the  village  inspections 
to  be  eflTected  under  Chapter  V.  of  the  Code. 

7.  I  am  to  request  that  you  will,  with  the  Chief  Commissioner's  permission,  convoy 
to  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott  an  expression  of  the  interest  and  approval  with  which  the  Mysore 
Famine  Code  of  1877  has  been  perused  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in 
Council. 


No.  281. 
Telegram,  dated  20th  October  1877. 
From  Viceroy  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Season  telegram,  12th  to  18th  October. — Madras :  rainfall  in  all  districts,  averaging 
1-J  inches.  Prospects  of  standing  crops  everywhere  good.  Autumn  harvests  yield 
moderate.  Prices  falliiig  in  BeUary,  Kumool,  and  Cuddapah.  Quotations  about  20 
pounds  per  rupee  for  dry  grain.  On  works  550,299,  decrease  36,929.  Gratuitous. 
1,283,966,  decrease  247,289.  Regular  burst  of  north-east  monsoon  not  yet  reported 
Grain  importation  slack,  but  supply  suflBcient,  and  large  accumulations  in  Madras 
itself. 

Bombay :  Good  rain  in  Deccan  and  Concaft.  Prices  falling.  Crop  prospects  good 
everywhere,  except  Sind,  where  gloomy.  North-east  monsoon  reported  from  Dhamar. 
On  works  119,881,  decrease  62,277.     Gratuitous  152,055,  decrease  10,295. 

Mysore :  Heavy  showers.  General  crop  prospects  good.  Grain  19  pounds  the  rupee. 
Prices  still  falling.  On  works  62,506,  Gratuitous  103,750,  decrease  22,554.  Mor- 
tality slowly  decreasing,  but  still  very  high  all  through  Mysore. 

North-western  Provinces:  Cold  weather  set  in.  No  rain.  Spring  crop  sowings 
progressing  everywhere.     Prices  high.     Prospects  generally  good. 

Punjab :  Good  rain  Rawul  Pindee ;  Moderate  showers  elsewhere.  Spring  crop 
cultivation  progressing  hopefully. 

Rajputana:  Spring  crop  cultivation  progressing.  More  rain  wanted  in  parts. 
Prices  falling  in  places ;  steady  elsewhere. 

Indore :  Prospects  in  Malwa  and  Bundelkund  generally  good.  Some  rain  at  Gwalior. 
Relief  works  bemg  maintained  for  destitute  immigrants. 

Bengal :  Centr^  Provinces,  Assam,  Burmah ;  prospects  generally  good. 

Hyderabad :  4  inches  of  rain.     Prospects  good.     Prices  falling. 

Reduction  of  356,790  during  week  on  relief  numbers  in  Bombay  and  Madras :  cpuses 
decrease  of  11  lakhs  in  monthly  famine  expenditure. 
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End.  in  '  No.  282. 

No.  289.  ^  X  ,      o. 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Gtovernment  of  India,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 

Government,  North-western  Provinces. 

No.  957,  Dated  Simla,  the  22iid  October  1877. 
I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  792  a.,  dated  11th  October, 
to  the  address  of  the  Financial  Department.  With  reference  to  your  first  paragraph, 
I  am  to  thank  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  early  warning  he  has  given ;  and  to 
say  that  measures  will  be  taken  by  the  Comptroller-General,  in  communication  with 
the  Accountant-General,  for  the  supply  of  funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public 
service  in  the  North-western  Provinces  and  Oudh. 

2.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  Council,  however,  directs  me  to  address 
you  more  at  length  on  those  parts  of  your  letter  which  state  that  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  autumn  land  revenue  instalment  can  be  punctually  realised ;  that  a  large 
suspension  of  the  revenue  demand  is  unavoidable  ;  and  that  heavy  expenditure  has  been 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  as  well  as  on  advances  for  land  improvement 

^,  ^^'^^^     and  for  the  purchase  of  seed  grain.     A  subsequent  tele- 

NoTB.— The    average  receipts  xi.       a  x      i.  ?i  i    •    x-       x       xt_   x   i. 

of  the  North-western  Provinces  and  gram  from  the  Accountant-General  mtimates  that  he 
Oudh  for  these  two  months,  during  expects  99*  lakhs  of  land  revenue,  namely,  33  lakhs  in 
the  last  four  years,  have  been  147  November  and  66  lakhs  in  December,  to  be  collected 
^*^^^-  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year ;  so  that  the 

prospects  of  collecting  the  land  revenue  may  have  improved  much  during  the  10  days 
after  the  despatch  of  your  letter  under  acknowledgment.  The  Governor-General  in 
Council  hopes  that  the  collections  will  be  even  better  than  the  Accountant-General 
anticipates.  It  is  understood,  moreover,  that  the  timely  rainfall  of  the  6th  to  11th 
of  October  has  obviated  the  need  for  any  considerable  expenditure  on  relief  works  in 
the  North-Westem  Provinces  or  Oudh. 

3.  In  the  event  of  its  being  proposed  to  issue  orders  for  granting  any  general  sus- 
pension of  the  land  revenue  demand  in  the  North-western  Provinces  and  Oudh,  the 
Government  of  India  desire  to  make  the  following  observations.  In  the  first  place  the 
failure  of  the  autumn  crop,  though  grievous  and  extensive,  has  not  been  universal. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  Benares  and  Allahabad  Divisions,  and  over  some  of  the 
south-eastern  tracts  of  Oudh,  the  autumn  crop  has  escaped.  The  yield  may  perhaps  be 
short,  but  at  present  high  prices  the  short  crops  will  fetch  more  than  a  full  crop 
would  do  in  ordinary  years;  and  in  those  tracts,  at  any  rate,  the  land  revenue  can  be 
punctually  paid. 

4.  On  the  irrigated  lands,  again,  the  land  revenue  ought  to  be  collected.  It  may 
be  that  many  zemindars  and  ryots  abstained  from  taking  canal  water  for  their  autumn 
crops  till  it  was  too  late.  But  it  is  clearly  not  the  interest  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
public  treasury,  that  such  short-sighted  policy  should  be  encouraged.  One  great 
function  of  the  irrigation  canals  is  to  insure  the  coimtry  against  famine ;  if  people, 
who  live  by  the  canal,  do  not  take  its  water  until  too  late  in  a  year  of  drought,  the 
efficacy  of  such  an  insurance  is  much  impaired.  And  the  Government  cannot  encourage 
such  waste  of  opportunity  by  suspending  the  land  revenue  due  on  lands  which  were 
unproductive  because  the  landowners  failed  to  make  timely  use  of  the  water  brought 
to  their  doors. 

5.  But,  apart  from  the  specially  favoured  tracts,  where  the  autumn  crop  was,  or 
might  have  been,  saved,  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  Council  greatly  doubts 
whether,  according  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  revenue  system  of  Northern 
India,  the  present  circumstances  are  such  as  to  warrant  any  general  suspension  of  the 

J.  ^r         T  P  ^u^  i^.t.nn     l^^d  revenue  demand.     One  crop  only,  and  that  not  the 

t  Note. — In  some  of  the  loAver  ^j-  i^ii-ij  --^j 

districts  of  the  Doab  from  25  to  50  greatest  crop  of  the  country,  has  failed  on  unimgated 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land  is  lands. f  There  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  spring  crop 
returned  as  protected  by  well  irri-  Qyer  an  unusually  broad  area.  This  failure  has  come 
S*^^^°-  after  two  or  three  years  of  plenty  ;  and  years,  moreover, 

when  prices  were  higher  than  usual.  It  may  be  that  great  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  high  prices  of  the  past  season  did  not  benefit  the  landholders  and  ryots,  but  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  village  bankers  and  the  grain-dealers.  But  these  people  have, 
as  has  been  stated  in  recent  correspondence,  an  interest  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
in  the  due  payment  of  the  land  revenue. 
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6.  The  experience  of  past  famines  and  droughts  in  the  North-western  Provinces, 
moreover,  warrants  the  belief  that  wholesale  suspensions  of  the  land  revenue  are  not 
required,  for — 

In  1860  the  land  revenue  collections  of  the  North-western  Pro- 
vinces during  November  and  December  were    -  -  -     128  lakhs. 
In  1861  they  were,  for  both  Oudh  and  the  North-western  Pro- 
vinces --------     162^    „ 

In  1868  when  the  autumn  crop  failed  over  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  spring  crop  was  deficient,  9ie  land  revenue 
collections  of  November  and  December  were — 

North-western  Provinces           -            -            -      73  lakhs. 
Oudh  - 72      „ 
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It  would  thus  be  a  new  feat^ire  in  the  revenue  administration  of  the  North-western 
Provinces  if  the  Government  were  to  direct  general  suspensions  of  the  autumn  land 
revenue  instalment  because  there  had  been  an  extensive  failure  of  one  crop  only. 

7.  The  Government  of  India  does  not,  as  at  present  advised,  share  the  apprehension 
that  the  people  will  restrict  their  spring  crop  sowings,  if  they  are  pressed  to  pay 
punctually  the  greater  part  of  their  autumn  instalment.  The  reports  published  in  the 
Gazette  show  that  cultivation  for  the  spring  crop  is  as  yet  making  favourable  progress. 
And  it  is  not  imderstood  from  your  letter  that  recent  reports  have  reached  his  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  stoppage  of  cultivation,  or  of  lack  of  seed  grain,  over 
any  considerable  areas  of  the  North-western  Provinces  or  Oudh.  The  spring  sowings 
will  be  nearly  over  before  the  land  revenue  instalments  fall  due ;  and  the  village  bankers 
will,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  make  advances  on  the  crop  in  the  ground. 

8.  The  practice  of  neighbouring  provinces  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  what  has 
in  former  years  been  the  practice  of  the  North-western  Provinces.  The  districts  of 
Behar  are  in  the  same  case  with  the  permanently  settled  districts  of  the  Benares 
division  ;  yet  in  the  njore  general  failure  of  1874  not  a  rupee  of  the  Behar  land  revenue 
was  suspended  in  November  and  December  1874.  During  the  present  season  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab  has  directed  that  the  November  instalment  shall 
be  collected  in  full,  reserving  the  grant  of  any  necessary  suspensions  for  the  December 
instalment ;  yet  the  failure  of  the  autumn  harvest  in  the  Hissar,  Delhi,  Amballa  and 
Jullimdur  divisions  has  been  considerable. 

9.  As  your  letter  points  out,  the  settlement  in  the  North-western  Provinces  and 
in  Oudh  is  with  superior  landholders,  to  whom  a  liberal  margin  of  rent  is  left  to  meet 
the  chances  of  bad  years,  and  not  with  field  occupiers  as  in  Madras  or  Bombay.  And 
therefore  the  landholders  have,  as  of  right,  no  claim  to  a  suspension  of  the  autumn 
instalment  due  from  them.  In  districts  like  Agra,  for  instance,  where  the  failure  of 
crops  and  pasturage  has  been  excessive,  and  in  tracts  where  single  villages  are  held  by 
cultivating  brothemoods,  there  may  be  necessity  for  partial,  but  considerable  suspensions 
of  revenue.  But  it  would  be  introducing  a  new  principle  into  the  revenue  system  of 
the  North-western  Provinces,  and  it  would  be  a  direct  encouragement  of  the  unthrift 
described  in  your  fourth  paragraph,  if  the  Government  were  to  suspend  its  demand  on 
any  great  scale  during  the  present  autumn. 

10.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  Council  does  not  desire  to  hamper  the 
legitimate  discretion  of  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-western 
Provinces  and  Oudh ;  he  does  not  counsel,  indeed  he  would  not  approve,  harsh  and 
rigorous  measures  to  extort  the  autumn  instalments  from  people  who  really  cannot 
pay ;  but  he  wishes  that  the  collectors  and  their  establishments  should  be  allowed  to 
collect  the  land  revenue,  with  caution  and  consideration  for  the  people,  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  special  cases  or  special  tracts  being  admitted  to  special  concessions.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  considers  that  this  course  may,  with  the  excellent  and  experienced 
revenue  oflBcers  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  command,  be  taken  with  safety  both 
to  the  people  and  to  the  public  treasury.  It  seems  desirable  that  no  general  order 
advising  or  directing  wholesale  suspensions  of  land  revenue  should  be  issued,  unless 
matters  turn  out  to  be  more  generally  unfavourable  than  the  Government  of  India 
is  at  present  aware. 

11.  With  this  general  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India,  the 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  Council  would  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  the  confidence  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  autumn  instalment 
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of  land  revenue  in  tiie  North-western  Provinces  and  OtwQ^  will  be  ooUeoted  at.  the 
ordinary  season,  and-  that  auspensionB  will  be  granted  only  in  caicses  where  they  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

P.S.— Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  in  type,  your  letter.  No.  2,427a.,  dated  18th 
October,  has  been  received.  The  instructions  of  the  Revenue  Board,  enclosed  in  that 
letter,  in  the  main  accord  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  present  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  But  there  may  be  risk  that,  under  those  instructions,  suspensions  may 
be  granted  to  deserving  landholders  not  absolutely  in  need  of  such  concessions.  If, 
however,  the  injunction  at  paragraph  4  of  your  letter  to  the  Board  be  obeyed,  that 
"  all  who  can  pay  up,  should  be  required  to  do  so,'*  then  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  India  wiU  have  been  carried  out.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  understood  by  collectors 
that  landholders  who  have  credit,  and  can  raise  the  necessary  funds  from  their  bankers, 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  those  "  who  can  pay  up." 


Kncl.  in  No.  283. 

^'o.  289.  . 

From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  op  India  to  the  Addftional  Secretart 

TO  THE  Government  op  Madras. 

No.  973,  dated  Sinda,  the  24th  October  1877. 
In  my  letter  No.  856,  dated  20th  September  last,  was  conveyed  an  expression  of  tiie 
hope  entertained  by  the  Government  of  India,  that  much  of  the  arrears  of  land  revenue 
due  for  the  year  1876-77  would  be  collected  if  the  season  turned  out  favourably. 

2.  Since  that  letter  was  written  there  has  been  a  very  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  prospects  of  the  crops  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency.  During  the  whole  of 
September  and  October  rain  has  in  moderate  but  sufl&cient  quantity  fallen  in  almost 
every  district.  In  some  districts  the  irrigation  tanks  are  fuller  than  they  have  been  for 
years.  In  parts  of  the  Godavery  district  the  supply  of  river  water  for  irrigation  may 
have  been  short ;  and  the  early  autumn  crop  has  not  yielded  a  good  outturn  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  rain  during  August ; — still,  so  far  as  the  weekly  reports  go,  there  seems 
every  prospect  of  full  winter  and  spring  crops,  provided  the  north-east  monsoon  is 
favourable. 

3.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  Council  gathers  from  the  returns  of  "  area 
''  cultivated  and  revenue  collected,"  that  in  most  districts  the  area  sown  this  year  is 
larger  than  the  average  of  previous  years,  though  the  revenue  collections  have  been 
lamentably  (and  perhaps  unavoidably)  short.  If,  however,  this  large  area  of  crop  turns 
out  well,  the  Government  of  India  would  hope  that  the  arrears  of  last  year,  and  also 
the  fuU  demand  of  the  current  year,  may  be  collected  without  fail.  And  I  am  to 
suggest  that  some  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of  Madras  on  this  impor- . 
tant  subject  might  be  conveyed  to  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

4.  The  punctual  collection  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  current  year  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  general  i5nances  of  the  Empire ;  for  the  expenditure  and  loss  of 
revenue  during  the  famine,  probably  not  less  than  eleven  millions  in  all,  has  very 
seriously  reduced  the  cash  balances  of  the  Empire. 

5.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  Council  does  not  desire,  and  he  is  confident 
that  the  Government  of  Madras  would  not  adopt,  harsh  measures  to  compel  the  people 
to  pay  land  revenue  when  they  have  no  money  and  no  credit.  But  his  Excellency  in 
Council  believes  that,  with  the  crops  now  on  the  ground,  and  with  moderately  high 
prices,  the  Madras  ryots  will  this  year,  unless  the  season  prospects  change,  be  able  to 
bear  their  proper  share  of  the  country's  burden. 

6.  In  order  to  show  that  the  Government  of  India  is  not  asking  of  Madras  more  than 
Xn  9ft9         T^     •      T^  ,         ^r       ^^  asks  aud  receives  from  other  provinces,  I  am  directed 

957,T^d'SffSberrTo^h"    to  forward  copies  of  the  letters  marginaUy  noted.     From 

Government,  North-western    Pro-     these  papers  it  will  be  Seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  very 

^,        vinces.  extensive  failure  of  the  autumn  crop  of  1877,  the  Govem- 

'        Bombay  Government  letter  No.     j^ents  of  the  Puniab  and  North-westem  Provinces  are 

ISne  Sin^^^^  *^  expected   to  coUect  punctually  the  greater  part  of  the 

autumn  instalments  of  land  revenue,  and  that  not  a  rupee 
of  the  demand  will  be  remitted,  unless  circumstances  change  greatly  for  the  worse.  In 
the  Bombay  Presidency  also,  where  the  land  revenue  is  collected  directly  from  petty 
occupiers  (ryots),  as  in  Madras,  88  per  cent,  of  the  land  revenue  demand  of  1876-77 
(the  famine  year)  had  been  collected  by  the  end  of  August,  and  less  than  one  per  cent, 
had  been  remitted*  An  assurance  has  also  been  received  from  the  Bombay  Gt)vemment 
that,  if  the  winter  and  spring  crops  of  thg  present  season  are  good  (as  it  appears  they 
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will  be),  the  YthoU'  land  revSiitie  demand  of  1877-78  will  be  collected  as  in  ordinary 
years. 

7.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  Council  would  ask  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Government  of  Madras  is  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  season,  he  may  be  favoured 
with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  land  revenue  that  will  probably  be  collected  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  before  the  1st  June  next,  both  on  account  of — 

(a.)  The  arrears  of  the  year  1876-77 ; 

(b.)  The  current  demand  of  the  year  1877-78. 


No.  284.  End.  in 

Telegram,  dated  26th  October  1877,  No.  289. 

From  the  Chief  Secretaey,  Bombay,  to  Mr.  Bernaed,  Simla. 

Your  telegram  of  to-day.  Demand  for  the  districts,  which  yielded  Bs.  2,33,40,250  this 
year,  as  per  my  letter  of  19th  October,  was  for  1874-75  Bs.  2,59,85,640,  collections 
were  Bs.  2,58,25,619,  balance  Bs.  1,60,021  ;  for  1876-76,  demand  Bs.  2,60,32,735, 
collections  Bs.  2,58,70,222,  balance  Bs.  1,62,513. 


.  No,  285. 

.   Telegram,  dated_26th  October  1877. 
Prom  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Season  telegram,  19th  to  25th  October.  Madras :  Bain  general  in  all  districts  ; 
average  over  2  inches  in  Madras,  Trichinopoly,  Salem,  Coimbatore.  Duke  telegraphs 
to-day  that  north-east  monsoon  set  in  on  16th,  but  wind  unsteady  ;  heavy  and  partial 
storms,  frequent  and  general,  except  near  Madras;  prospects  generally  improved, 
except  Godavery  Delta,  Ganjam,  and  part  of  Madura.    Message  ends. 

Weekly  report  of  crop  prospects  good ;  prices  nowhere  dearer  than  19  or  20  pounds 
per  rupee  for  common  grain.  No  fear  for  Ceded  Districts,  but  some  anxiety  about 
irregularity  of  monsoon  in  coast  districts.  Importations  by  sea  and  rail  average  1,500 
tons  a  day.     Demand  from  interior  slack. 

On  works  484,365,  decrease  66,924;  gratuitous  1,060,034,  decrease  223,932.  Admi- 
nistrative arrangements  of  August  working  well. 

Bombay :  General  prospects  good,  save  Sind,  where  no  improvement ;  some  damage 
by  excessive  rain  in  some  parts  of  Concan,  Deccan,  and  Dharwar.  On  works  98,773, 
decrease  26,108 ;  gratuitous  139,594,  decrease  12,641.  Preference  in  favour  of  grain 
consignments  on  Peninsula  Bailway  withdrawn,  and  traffic  to  Bombay  for  export  free. 

Mysore :  Weather  showery,  crops  flourishing,  health  improving,  but  mortality  still 
high.  Price  of  common  grain  20  pounds  per  rupee.  On  works,  72,202,  gratuitous, 
88,757. 

North-west :  No  rain  save  partial  showers. 

In  Pimjab,  spring  crop  sowings  progressing  well,  prices  high,  but  steady. 

Bajputana  and  Indore :  Belief  provided  for  immigrant  poor  near  Ajmere  and  Neemuch 
on  railway  works,  also  near  Gwalior  and  Butlam,  and  road  work  near  Goona.  Special 
relief  arrangements  made  for  returning  emigrants  and  wanderers  on  Agra  and  Indore 
road,  where  distress  reported*  .  Other  provinces  prospects  good.  Satisfactory  report  of 
land  revenue  collections  from  Bombay.     Belief  expenditure  decreasing  rapidly. 


No. '286.  End.  in 

No.  979,  dated  Simla,  26th  October  1877.  ^^-  2^®' 

From  the  Additiokal  Sbcrbtaey  to  the  Government  of  India,  Public  Works  Department 
(Famine),  to  the  Additional  Sisorbtary  to  thje  Government  of  Madras,.  Revenue 
Departmeiit. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  in  Council 
has  received  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Madras  Government  in  the  Famine 
Department,  No.  2,331,  dated  the  15th  instant. 

2.  The  favourable  change  in  the  season  which  is  described  in  your  first  paragraph  is 
most  hopeful,  and  his  Excellency  in  Council  is  glad  to  learn  by  a  telegram  received  last 
night  that  the  north-east  tnonsoon  has'  at  length  arrived  to  supplement  and  complete 
the  hopeful  prospects  for  the  future. 
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3.  The  orders  of  his  Grace  the  Governor  urging  all  district  officers  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  this  satisfactory  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  season  by  inducing  people 
to  return  to  their  ordinary  avocations,  are  most  judicious  and  opportune,  for,  as  he 
justly  observes,  "  the  interests  of  the  country  now  demand  that  every  available  hand 
"  shall  be  turned  to  agriculture,"  and  no  less  necessary  is  the  caution  conveyed  to 
district  officers  to  "  take  care  that  the  measures  which  were  necessary  for  relief  of  the 
"  famine  districts  are  not  converted  into  a  long  demoralising  and  pauperising  charity/' 

4.  The  returns  received  during  the  past  three  weeks  show  that  with  the  returning 
prospects  of  agricultural  prosperity,  the  orders  issued  by  the  Madras  Government  on 
the  24th  September  have  already  borne  good  fruit,  the  numbers  of  people  receiving 
Government  aid  having  diminished  during  the  current  month  by  6|  lakhs,  or  by  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number ;  and  his  Excellency  in  Council  doubts  not  that 
with  the  continued  improvement  in  agricultural  prospects  and  with  the  steady  fall  in 
the  price  of  food  which  should  be  the  natural  consequence  thereof,  the  admirable  orders 
now  issued  by  the  Madras  Government  will  have  the  eflfect  of  speedily  restoring  the 
province  to  its  normal  state,  will  foster  the  habitual  self-reliance  of  its  people,  and  will 
relieve  the  imperial  finances  from  the  severe  strain  which  during  the  past  season  they 
have  undergone.  . 

End.  in  No.  287. 

^o.  89.         From  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  op  India  to  the  Chief  Secretary 

TO. THE  Government  of  Bombay.    No.  983. 

Simla,  the  29th  October  1877. 
I  am   directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  No.  6,276,  dated   19th 
October,  reporting  upon  the  collections  of  land  revenue  in  the  distressed  districts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  on  account  of  the  demand  of  the  famine  year  1876-77. 

2.  The  Government  of  India  gather  from  your  letter  that  out  of  the  whole  land 
revenue  demanded  of  the  year  1876-77,  88  per  cent,  had  been  collected  up  to  the  end 
of  August  last ;  that  as  yet  only  one  per  cent,  of  that  demand  has  been  remitted ;  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  unremitted  balance  (Rs.  27,44,230)  will  be  gradually  recovered, 
as  the  people  are  able  to  pay ;  and  that  the  "  large  revenue  which,  in  an  exceptionally 
"  distressing  time,  has  been  collected  has  been  realised  without  any  harshness  or  undue 
"  pressure." 

3.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  Council  desires  to  congratulate  the  Bombay 
Government  and  its  revenue  officers  most  cordially  on  the  result  which  has  thus  followed 
the  policy  adopted  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  in  February  last,  and 
subsequently  carried  out  by  the  present  Government  of  Bombay.  The  Imperial  treasury, 
on  which  such  heavy  demands  have  been  made  for  relief  expenditure,  has  benefited 
greatly  by  the  careful  regard  which  has  been  paid  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  revenue.  It  is  specially  gratifying  to  the  Government  of  India 
to  learn  that  no  harshness  or  undue  pressure  has  been  exercised  in  realising  the  State 
dues.  The  diligence  and  success  with  which  the  Bombay  ryots  have  set  themselves  to 
make  the  best  of  the  present  favourable  season,  are  good  evidence  that  the  payment  of 
the  Government  revenues  did  not  press  too  hardly  upon  the  people.  This  result  is, 
the  Government  of  India  believe,  in  great  part  due  to  the  care  with  which  Bombay 
revenue  officers  investigated  every  individual  case,  in  which  suspension  or  remission  of 
land  revenue  was  claimed. 


No.  288. 
No.  39  of  1877. 

From  the  Government  of  India,  Public  Works  Department  (Famine),  to  the  Secretary 

OF  State  for  India.   . 

Simla,  the  30th  October  1877. 
No.  271.         I^^  ^^r  letter  No.  38  (Famine),  dated  11th  October,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting 
to  your  Lordship  the  very  favourable  change  caused  in  the  prospects  of  the  season  by 
the  rainfall  in  IN  orthem.  Western,  and  Central  India,  during  the  second  week  of  the 
present  month. 

2.  Since  the  date  of  that  letter  matters  have  gone  on  satisfactorily.     Taking  the 
several  provinces  in  order  we  have  to  report  as  follows  : — 

Favourable  rain  has  fallen  regularly  throughout  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  gauging, 

on  an  average,  about  two  inches  a  week  up  to  the  22nd 

^^'  October.     The  north-east  monsoon  (or  latter  rains),  on 

which  the  crops  in  the  districts  of  the  Ooromandel  Coast  and  the  Camatic  greatly 
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depend,  did  not  burst  with  its  usual  vigour.  But  the  change  of  wind  from  S.W.  to  E. 
set  in  on  the  16th ;  and  since  then  partial  but  heavy  storms  have  fallen  in  most  parts 
of  the  Presidency.  Up  to  the  26th  the  monsoon  was  unsteady  and  variable ;  the  latest 
telegram,  dated  30th  October  states  that  the — 

"  Monsoon  burst  in  Kistna,  Nellore,  Kumool,  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  Madras,  Chingleput, 
South  Arcot,  Tan j  ore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura,  Tinnevelly.  Not  yet  reported  burst  in 
Coimbatore,  Salem,  North  Arcot ;  failed  at  present  in  Ganjam,  where  crops  withering ; 
in  Vizagapatam  and  Godavery  bursting  doubtful."* 

Successive  weekly  reports  have  shown  that  the  early  crops  which  suflfered  much  from 
the  drought  during  August  had  revived  greatly  from  the  September  rain,  and  have 
yielded  an  outturn  averaging  more  than  half  of  a  full  harvest.  The  winter  crop  is 
almost  everywhere  in  good  condition ;  cultivation  and  sowings  for  the  spring  crops  are 
making  satisfactory  progress. 

3.  Prices  have  f aUen  steadily  both  at  Madras  and  in  the  interior ;  at  Bellary  and 
Kumool  in  the  north,  and  at  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  in  the  south,  the  quotations  of  the 
cheaper  food  grsiins  range  from  19  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  per  rupee.  Importations  of  grain  by 
sea  and  1^  railway  have  decreased  considerably ;  the  despatches  of  rice  from  Bengal 
and  Burmah  to  Madras  ports  averaged  during  last  week  1,095  tons  daily,  as  compared 
with  5,454  tons  daily  during  the  corresponding  week  of  September.  Consignments  to 
the  Madras  districts  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  have  fallen  to  about  350 
tons  a  day ;  this  decrease  is  due  not  to  any  failure  in  the  railway  working,  but  to  the 
backwardness  of  consignors.  There  are  in  Madras  town  accumulations  of  grain,  which 
are  estimated  by  the  Local  Government  to  suffice  for  six  weeks.  Despatches  of  grain 
from  Madras  into  the  interior  now  average  about  1,100  tons  a  day;  dealers  at 
BeUary  and  Bangalore  are  stopping  their  consignments ;  and  the  Madras  Government 
report  that  holders  are  speculating  on  the  failure  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  For  the 
present  there  is  no  fear  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  grain. 

4.  We  reported  to  your  Lordship,  in  our  letter  quoted  above,  the  substance  of  telegrams 
which  had  passed  regarding  the  cessation  of  the  preference  shown  by  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Eailway  to  grain  consignments  to  the  famine  districts  of  Madras.  We 
explained  that  though  we  were  most  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Bombay 
merchants  who  urged  a  withdrawal  of  the  preference,  yet  we  considered  that  the 
requirements  of  the  famine  districts  were  of  paramount  importance.  The  Governor  of 
Madras  telegraphed  on  the  24th  October  that — 

"  The  preference  given  failed  to  bring  at  present  any  large  quantity,  that  the  traffic  was 
very  smadl,  and  that  the  Madras  Government  therefore,  although  prices  were  still  high 
and  imports  needed,  did  not  see  any  objection  to  the  Bombay  order  for  preference  being 
now  held  in  abeyance." 

We  accordingly  (on  the  25th  October)  informed  the  Bombay  Government  by  tele- 
graph that  the  preference  granted  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  in  favour  of 
grain  consignments  to  the  famine  districts,  might  cease  for  the  present ;  and  we  at 
Qie  same  time  explained  that  the  north-east  monsoon  had  not  yet  burst  at  Madras, 
and  that  therefore  the  withdrawal  of  the  preference  could  not  as  yet  be  final  and 
permanent. 

5.  The  combined  result  of  the  revised  relief  rules,t  and  of  the  favourable  change  of 

the  season,  has  been  to  reduce  considerably  the  numbers 
No  ssTaK^oLl        """'  i^  ^^ip*  ^f  State  receipt  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

The  numbers  have  been — 

For  the  Week  ending.  On  Belief  Works.      On  Grataitous  Relief.  .  Total. 

29th  Se"ptember  -  -  628^59  1,603^721  2,23l7980 

6th  October        -  -  587,228  1,531,255  2,118,483 

13th     „             .  -  550,299  1,283,966  1,834,265 

20th     „             -  .  484,365  1,060,034  1,544,399 

The  reduction  during  the  last  three  weeks  has  thus  been  687,589,  or  about  30  per  cent. 
So  far  as  we  have  learnt  the  people  who  have  thus  ceased  to  be  recipients  of  relief  have 
gone  back  to  their  homes  and  their  fields,  to  the  great  advantage  of  themselves  and  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury.  The  shortening  of  the 
administrative  chain  in  famine  matters  has  certainly  conduced  to  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomy in  relief  operations ;  and  so  far  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Governor  of  Madras  on  the  31st  August  are  working  well,  though  there  was  at  the 

*  A  later  telegram  received  since  this  letter  was  struck  off*  reported  that  the  monsoon  had  burst  well 
everywhere  except  in  Ganjnm. 
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firat  Bome  delay  in  giving  effect  to  those  arrangementB.  Subsidiary  instructions  lmvl3  been 
issued  by  the  Government  of  Madi'as  oil  minor  points  and  local  details  outside  the 
scope  of  the  revised  relief  rules ;  thes0  instructions  all  tend  to  prevent  waste  of  public 
money  and  demoraliaation  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  they 
Nos.  274  provide  that  people  in  real  distress  shall  not  be  left  to  starve.  A  copy  of  one  of  the 
286.  '  more  recent  of  these  instructions,  with  our  letter  approving  its  principles,  will  be  found 
in  Enclosure  No.  1  to  this  letter. 

6.  Throughout  the  Bombay  Presidency  there  has  been  suflBcient  rain;   and  Sir 

,.  ,  Richard  Temple  telegraphed  (on  the  21st  October)  that 

Madras.  .^  n  n  *  ^     •         •  •        j»  •  •     • 

"  a  new  form  of  anxiety  is  ansmg  from  excessive  ram  m 
"  parts  of  Sholapore,  Sattara,  Kaladgi,  Belgaum,  and  Dharwar,  where  fine  weather  is 
"  much  needed,  as  damage  is  caused  by  wet  to  autumn  and  winter  crops."  Later 
telegrams  dated  the  28th  and  30th  say  that  excessive  rain  continues  to  retard  harvest 
and  threatens  to  reduce  the  yield,  and  that  "  no  favourable  change  has  occurred  in  the 
"  weather  save  in  Sattara  and  Sholapore,"  where  it  is  now  dry. 

On  the  whole  the  prospects  of  the  autumn  and  winter  crops  throughout  the  Bombay 
Presidency  continue  to  be  good.  Prices  are  falling,  and  they  now  range  from  24  lbs. 
in  Khandesh  to  13  and  16  lbs.  per  rupee  in  Dharwar,  Belgaum,  and  Kaladgi.  The 
numbers  in  receipt  of  State  relief  were — 

For  the  Week  ending 
on  the — 

29th  September 
6th  October 
13th 
20th 
27th 

So  that  during  the  last  four  weeks  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  relief  recipients 
has  been  187,818,  or  about  48  per  cent.  The  Bombay  Government  has  from  time 
to  time  issued  orders  providing  that,  while  all  who  can  leave  the  relief  works  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so,  destitute  persons  and  wanderers  who  are  unable  to  labour  or  who 
cannot  get  employment  should  be  carefully  looked  after  and  relieved.  We  are  satisfied 
that  relief  is  not  being  withheld  from  any  who  are  really  in  want. 

7.  In  Mysore  there  has  been  moderate  rain  throughout  the  fortnight.     The  condition 

of  the  winter  crops  is  good,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
^^^^^*  spring  crops  are  most  favourable.     Prices  have  fallen, 

and  are  now  quoted  at  20  lbs.  per  rupee  in  Bangalore.  Markets  are  everywhere  suffi- 
ciently supplied ;  new  grain  is  being  brought  for  sale ;  and  dealers  are  reducing  their 
importations  from  Madras  and  the  seaboard. 

8.  Detailed  instructions  for  the  administration  of  relief  of  all  kinds  have  been  drawn 
up,  on  the  basis  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  Viceroy  at  Bangalorte  on  the  8th  September. 
These  instructions  have  been  thrown  into  the  shape   of  a  Famine  Code  for  Mysore 

No.  257.  *  Other  copies  will  be  sent  here-  Copy*  of  which  will  be  found  as  Enclosure  No.  2  to  this 
after,  only  one  is  available  now.  letter.   The  Code  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  0.  A.  Elliott, 

the  Famine  Commissioner,  under  the  orders  of  the  Chief  Commissioner.  It  is  an 
excellent  compendium  of  instructions  suited  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Mysore ; 
many  of  its  provisions  founded  on  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  will  be 
found  applicable  to  famine  relief  administration  elsewhere.     In  our  Secretary's  letter 

No.  280.  (see  Enclosure  No.  2)  acknowledging  the  Code,  we  expressed  our  special  satisfaction 
with  the  clauses,  which  carefully  provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  or  who  are  in  need  of  medical  care  and  special  food. 

9.  During  the  past  month  25  relief  officers  (five  of  whom  were  native  officers  of  the 
Bengal  Army)  20  engineers  of  different  grades,  and  34  medical  subordinates  have  been 
sent  to  Mysore.  Much  has  been  done  to  systematise  and  improve  the  arrangements 
at  relief  works  and  relief  camps,  to  secure  the  proper  treatment  of  the  suffering  poor, 
and  to  prevent  peculation  and  mismanagement. 

10.  Up  to  the  latest  reports,  deaths,  mainly  due  to  famine,  are  still  occurring  in  and 
near  Bangalore,  whither  had  congregated  tens  of  thousands,  for  whom  adequate  relief 
was  not  available  in  their  villages.  The  poor  creatures, — who  thus  wander  in  search  of 
charity,  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  die  during  the  cold  rainy  nights, — mostly 
come  from  the  distressed  tracts  in  the  centre  and  north  of  the  province ;  and  they  are 
said  often  to  pass  by  relief  works  and  relief  houses,  where  they  could  at  once  obtain 
relief.    A  special  organisation  has  been  arranged  for  finding  these  wanderers,  before 
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they  are  past  recovety,  aad'  bringing  l^enn;  forcibly  into  reliei  hospitals  and  relief 
camps.  The  reported  famine  deaths  in  and  round  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Ban- 
galore were^ —  » 

during  Angust  -  -  - 

during  1st  to  10th  September  - 

during  11th  to  30th  Septeinber 

during  1st  to  13th  October 

during  14l;h  to  17th  October    - 

during  18th  to  20th  October    - 
The  deaths  in  relief  camps  and  relief  hospitals  were- 

during  August  -  -  - 

during  1st  to  10th  SeptembOT  - 

during  11th  to  30th  September 

during  Ist  to  13th  October 
The  numbers  fed  in  the  relief  camps  in  and  around  Bangalore  from  the  1st  August  up 
to  the  10th  September  were  about  36,000,  of  whom  barely  one  sixth  were  permanent 
inmates  of  the  camps.  From  the  11th  September  to  the  30th  October  the  average 
number  of  persons  relieved  at  the  camps  was  about  20,000,  of  whom  from  one  half  to 
tiiree  quarters  were  permanent  inmates.  The  good  done  by  the  changes  in  the  relief 
system,  and  by  the  improvement  in  the  season,  is  apparent  from  the  reduced  mortality 
in  Bangalore  town  and  ciantonments  generally.  The  number  of  deaths,  exclusive  of 
reported  famine  deaths  and  of  the  deaths  in  relief  hospitals,  is  returned  at — 

r    884  for  the  month  of  July. 
In  Bangalore  town  and  cantonment  <  1,185  „  „        August. 

t    ^25  „  „        September. 

11.  We  have  not  yet  received^detailed  reports,  but  we  learn  that  the  Famine  Com- 
missioner fears  that  the  mortality  from  famine  in  the  Tumkur  distric*  and  other  parts  of 
Central  Mysore  has  been  very  large.  A  recent  telegram  from  the  Famine  Commissioner, 
who  is  still  journeying  through  the  distressed  districts,  informs  us  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  the  north-western  districts  of  the  province  is  better  than  he  had 
expected,  and  that  additional  relief  operations  there  are  not  now  needed.  At  Enclosure 
No.  3  will  be  found  the  relief  reports  of  the  province  for  the  last  three  weeks.  The 
changes  in  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  has  been  as  follows : — 

During  the  Week  ending— 

15th  September-  -  -  - 

22nd         „  -  -  - 

29th         „  -  .        -  - 

6th  October  -  .  ^ 

13th         „       .  - 

20th         „  -  -  - 

It  is  satisfactory  that  the  numbers  on  relief  works  now  form  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  reports  state  that  the  paupers  gain  much 
in  health  and  spirits  within  a  few  days  of  their  being  drafted  from  gratuitous  relief  at 
camps  or  kitchens  to  relief  works. 

12.  Major  Moncrieff,  the  Acting  Chief  Engineer  of  Mysore,  has  returned  from 
a  journey  to  the  district  of  Coorg.  He  reports  that  at  the  present  season  there  is 
no  need  for  extensive  relief  works,  as  the  coffee  gardens,  now  and  for  the  next  three 
months,  will  furnish  ample  labour.  His  detailed  report  has  not  yet  been  received,  but 
we  gather  that  there  was  ground  for  the  representations  made  to  the  Viceroy  on  his 
visit  to  Mysore,  regarding  the  need  for  relief  operations  in  Coorg  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  months. 

13.  There  has  been  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  Hyderabad  coimtry ;  the  crops  are 

.  in  good  condition,  prices  are  cheaper,  and  relief  opera- 

^  ^^*     '  tions  are  being  closed.     In  Berar  the  prospects  of  the 

crops  are  excellent. 

14.  In  the  Central  Provinces  there  has  been  some  loss  of  the  rice  crop  in  the  districts 

c    trai  Pr    •  ^^  Saugor,  Damoh,  and  Sumbulpore,  owing  to  the  short- 

ovinces.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  September  rainfall.     But,  for  the  rest,  the 

prospects  of  the  winter  crops,  and  the  progress  of  the  spring  crop  sowings,  are  every- 
where good.  .Immigration  into  Saugor  from  the  Central  India  States  has  now  ceased, 
and  t^e  immigrants  have  begun  slowly  to  return.     As  yet  they  return  in  parties  of  only 
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50  to  200  a  day ;  and  many  thousands  are  still  in  Saugor  and  Damoh,  for  some  of 
whom  relief  employment  has  to  be  provided. 

15.  Though  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Rajputana  was  very  greatly  improved  by  the 

rainfall  reported  in  our  letter  of  the  11th  October,  yet  there  were  tracts  where  no 

autimin  crop  had  been  saved,  and  where  spring  crops 
Rajputana  and  Central  India  States.     ^^^^^  ^^^       rpj^^g^  ^^^^^    ^^^^    g.^.^^^    principally    in 

Marwar  and  the  desert  States  north  and  west  of  the  Aravelli  hills.  Emigrants  from 
these  parts  were  reported  to  be  still  thronging  Ajmere ;  and  therefore,  whilst  postponing 
the  preparation  of  railway  work  beyond  the  Sendra  pass  towards  Erinpoorah,  we  have 
-  directed  that  our  sanction  to  the  prosecution  of  railway  work  in  the  pass  shall  hold 
good,  in  order  that  relief  employment  may  be  provided  for  destitute  immigrants.  In 
Central  India,  though  the  prospect  of  the  Malwa  crops  is  good,  and  though  there  has 
been  further  rain  in  Gwalior,  yet  there  is  not  suflBcient  agricultural  employment  for  the 
many  thousands  of  immigrants,  who  have  come  into  the  country  between  Neemuch  and 
Indore,  On  the  representation  of  the  agent.  Sir  Henry  Daly,  we  have  directed  that  the 
earthwork  on  the  Neemuch  and  Rutla^l  section  of  the  Central  India  Railway  shall  be 
commenced  at  both  ends.  In  this  way  employment  will  be  provided  for  immigrants 
into  the  Western  States  of  Central  India.  But  in  the  South-eastern  States  also  there  is 
need  for  relief  to  the  immigrant  poor,  who  were  flocking  down  the  great  road  from 
Agra  to  Indore.  Though  the  emigrants  are  beginning  to  return  home  northwards,  yet 
all  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  on  their  homeward  journey,  and  deaths 
among  them  from  cholera  and  even  from  hunger  are  reported.  Goona  is  the  only  place 
where  British  officers  are  quartered  on  the  whole  length  of  road  from  Gwalior  to  Indore. 
The  officers  there  have,  partly  from  private  subscriptions  and  partly  with  the  help  of  a 
grant  from  the  Madras  Relief  Fund,  opened  relief  houses,  and  have  given  food  and 
clothing  to  many  thousands  of  destitute  wayfarers.  The  Maharaja  Scindiah  has  engaged 
to  maintain  and  indeed  has  maintained  relief  houses  as  far  as  Seepree  on  the  Indore 
road,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  opening  relief  places  between  Seepree  and 
Goona.  The  recipients  of  relief  are  subjects  of  native  States,  and  the  relief  houses  will 
be  in  Native  territory.  The  cost  of  these  operations  ought  not  properly  to  be  a  charge 
on  the  British  Indian  taxpayer ;  but  the  relief  is  being  given,  and  if  the  money  for  its 
cost  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  the  British  treasury  will  have  to  bear  the  charge.  Effort 
will  be  made,  however,  to  procure  the  necessary  fimds  from  the  native  States  interested. 
For  those  immigrants  who  require  relief  employment  near  Goona,  work  is  being  com- 
menced on  a  cross  road  from  Goona  to  Oojein,  for  which  funds  are  available  in  the 
Central  India  Agency  budget  of  the  current  year. 

16.  There  has  been  no  further  appreciable  rain  in  the  North-west  Provinces,  but 
North-west  Provinces  and  the        there  has  been  a  good  fall  of  rain  at  Bawul  Pindee  in  the 

Punjab.  Punjab,  which  had  not  shared  in  the  rain  of  the  second 

week  of  October.  Over  the  whole  of  the  North-west  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Oudh, 
preparations  for  the  spring  crop  are  making  good  progress ;  an  unusually  broad  area  is 
being  sown  with  spring  grains,  and  prices  have  fallen  somewhat.  We  have  not  yet 
heard  whether  all  the  proposed  relief  works  can  at  once  be  forgone.  But  the  schemes 
for  extensive  relief  works  in  the  North-west  Provinces  have  been  laid,  aside,  while  in  the 
Punjab  no  need  for  special  relief  works  had  been  represented  by  the  local  Government. 

17.  The  crop  prospects  are  now  good  over  Bengal  and  Assam.     In  the  Bassein  and 

Henzada  districts  of  British  Burmah,  serious  floods  des- 
No.  256-.  Bengal,  Assam,  Burmah.  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^  Enclosure  No.  4)  large  breadths  of  the  young 

rice  crop.  But  most  of  the  flooded  lands  have  been  or  will  be  replanted.  The  latest 
advices  from  Rangoon  and  Moulmein  show  that  merchants  expect  a  very  large  rice  crop 
in  Burmah,  and  their  estimate  is  that  the  exportable  surplus  will  reach  800,000  tons. 

18.  At  paragraph  3  of  your  Despatch  No.  53,  dated  26th  July,  it  was  mentioned  that 
a  further  report  from  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  D.  D.  Cunningham,  respecting  the  fevers 
recently  prevalent  in  Bombay  and  Madras,  would  be  awaited.     We  have  now  the  honoiu* 

N    231      ^  forward  (Enclosure  No.  5)  a  short  report  in  which  these  officers  state  their  opinion 

^*      *     that  the  fevers  prevalent  in  Bombay  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1876  were  of 

the  ordinary  "intermittent"    and    "continued"    types,   and  were  not  famine  fevers. 

They  state  also  that,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  fevers,  "  so  far  from  being  exceptionally 

severe  during  the  early  months  of  1876,  were  decidedly  in  abeyance."     The  mortality 

returns  of  the  Madras  distressed  districts  for  the  six  months,  November  1876  to  April 

1877,  show  that  cholera  and  smallpox  were  the  most  prevalent  diseases  from  December 

to  March. 

No.  275,         19.  In  Enclosure  No.  6  will  be  f  oimd  copy  of  a  telegram  despatched  to  your  Lordship 

99    68.      on  the  16th  current,  regarding  the  death  rates  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  also  a  table 
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showing  the  reported  deaths  in  each  of  the  distressed  districts  during  the  six  months, 
November  1876  to  Anril  1877.  The  net  result  is  that,  in  these  distncts,  containing  a 
population  of  13|  millions,  the  reported  deaths  of  the  half  year  were  373,993  for  27  per 
thousand),  being  227,123  (or  16^  per  thousand)  above  the  reported  deaths  of  previous 
years  for  the  same  area  and  the  same  period,  and  188,945  (or  13  per  thousand)  above 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  normal  death  rate  of  an  Indian  population.  182,114  deaths 
from  cholera  were  reported  during  the  six  months ;  this  latter  number  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  excess  of  the  reported  deaths  above  the  supposed  normal  death  rate.  It  is  not 
possible  to  say  how  many  of  the  excess  deaths  were  due  to  famine.  The  Madras  Govern- 
ment have  been  asked  to  furnish  tables  of  the  reported  deaths  in  districts  which  are  not 
distressed  for  the  same  six  months,  and  also  to  send  tables  for  subsequent  months  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready.  The  results  which  these  tables  may  show  will  be  reported  to 
your  Lordship.  The  rural  registration  of  deaths  is  not  as  yet  very  complete  or  trust- 
worthy anywhere,  so  far  as  our  Sanitary  Commissioner  is  able  to  iudge  (see  pages  107-8 
of  his  Annual  Eeport  for  1875) ;  and  the  latest  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for 
Madras  (pages  53  et  seq.)  would  show  that  the  registration  of  deaths  in  that  Presidency 
is  stiU  capable  of  improvement.  Accordingly  we  have  preferred  not  to  trust  to  the 
returns  of  births  and  deaths  alone,  but  we  have  proposed  a  partial  counting  of  the 
people  in  the  distressed  districts  as  soon  as  the  famine  is  over,  so  that  we  may  ascertain 
approximately  what  the  loss  of  population  may  have  been.  At  Enclosure  No.  6  will  be  Ko.  277. 
found  a  circidar  letter  in  which  we  have  issued  instructions  for  a  census  of  selected 
tracts  in  the  famine-stricken  country  of  Southern  India. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        LYTTON,&c. 


No.  289. 

No.  40  of  1877. 

Government  of  India. — Public  Works  Department. 

Famine. 
From  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Sinda,  the  30th  October  1877. 

With  our  letter  No.  27,  dated  the  25th  June  1877,  we  forwarded  to  your  Lordship 
papers  submitted  by  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  describing  the  differences  of  practice  between 
the  several  provinces  of  India  in  regard  to  the  collection,  suspension,  and  remission  of 
the  land  revenue  during  a  year  of  drought.  We  had  previously  decided  in  February 
that  we  would  not  interfere  wiih  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Governments  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  in  this  matter ;  but  we  forwarded  the  papers  to  the  Government  of  Madras 
for  an  expression  of  their  views  after  the  present  crisis  was  over.  The  Madras  Govern- 
ment has  not  ^et  had  leisure,  from  the  more  pressing  duties  of  famine  relief  adminis- 
tration, to  consider  and  report  upon  those  papers.  Until  the  views  of  the  Madras 
Government  have  been  received,  we  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  any  discussion 
of  the  general  question  whether  land  revenue  ought  to  be  remitted  or  suspended  in  a 
time  of  drought. 

2.  But,  although  we  wait  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of  Madras 
before  submitting  to  your  Lordship  a  final  expression  of  our  opinion  on  the  important 
general  question,  we  have  now  the  honour  to  forward  copies  of  papers  which  go  far  to 
show  the  need  for  some  general  ruling  on  the  matter ;  while  the  subject  of  the  papers 
has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  our  present  financial  position.  In  Enclosure  No.  1  ^^'  ^^^* 
wiU  be  found  a  letter  from  the  Madras  Government,  forwarding  a  Table  in  which  the 
Board  of  Revenue  show  the  demands,  collections,  and  balances  of  land  revenue  for  the 
famine  year  1876-77.     It  will  be  seen  that — 

Lakhs. 

(a.)  The  land  revenue  current  demand  for  the  year  1876-77  was  only    -    355 
compared  with  an  average  demand  of  the  three  previous  years  of    449 

(&.)  The  total  collections,  current  and  arrears,  for  the  year  1876-77  were 

only        --  -  -  -  -  -  -278 

compared  with  a  previous  average  of      -  -  -  -    449 

(c.)   The  actual  remissions  of  the  year  1876-77  are         -  -  -        3 

on  account  of  the  arrear  demand,  no  remissions  having  yet  been 
granted  on  the  current  demand. 

{(L)  The  balances  of  the  year  1876-77  are  -  -  -  -    130 

compared  with  a  previous  average  of       -  -  -  -      60 

c  162,  M  m 
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It  thus  appears  ttat  the  deficiency  in  the  year's*  land  revenue  collections  amount  to 
.  ,  ..  T  ,oH.,  .  ,  .  449  minus  278  lakhs,  that  is  to  171  laMis.  This  total 
•  July  1876  to  June  1877,  inclusive,    .^  eonsiderably  in  excess  of  previous  estimates.    If  more 

than  45  lakhs  out  of  the  outstanding  balance  of  130  lakhs  should  be  collected  hereafter, 
then  the  deficiency  on  the  year  will  be  proportionately  reduced;  but  if  the  arrear 
collections  of  the  present  year  fall  short  of  45  lakhs,  then  the  deficiency  of  the  year 
1876-77  will  practically  be  increased  above  the  total  of  171  lakhs.  The  attention  of 
No.  237.  the  Madras  Government  has  been  drawn  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  losses  which  the 
public  treasury  has,  according  to  these  figures,  to  bear ;  and  we  have  expressed  our 
hope  that  it  will  not  sanction  any  avoidable  sacrifice  of  land  revenue,  either  by  reduction 
of  the  demand  or  by  remissions. 

Nos.  279,        3,  In  Enclosure  No.  2  are  papers  concerning  the  demand,  collections,  and  balances 
^^^'        of  land  revenue  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  for  the  same  year  (1876-77),     It  appears 
that  in  the  Bombay  Districts,  exclusive  of  Sinde — 

Lakhs. 

{a.)  The  land  revenue  current  demand  for  the  year  1866-67  was          -  263 
compared  with  an  average  current  demand  for  the  two  previous 

years  of        - 260 

(6.)  The  total  collections  on  account  of  the  current  demand  of  1876-77 

were,  up  to  the  31st  August      -----  233^ 

.  compared  with  an  average  for  previous  years  of             -            -  259 

(c.)   The  remissions  granted  on  account  of  the  current  demand  were     -  2 

*    {d.)  The  balances  of  the  year  1876-77  were     -            -            -            -  27^ 

compared  with  an  average  for  previous  years  of              -            -  1^ 

The  Bombay  Government  report  that  this  large  proportion  of  the  land  revenue  demand 
has  been  collected,  even  during  a  year  of  distress,  without  harshness  or  undue  pressure. 
We  have  expressed  our  approval  of  these  results,  and  our  satisfaction  that  they  should 
have  been  attained  without  undue  pressure  on  the  people.  The  results  are  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  revenue  officers  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Bombay  Government  were  in  the  first  instance  disposed  to  grant  considerable 
remissions,  but  that  they  modified  their  orders  in  this  respect  on  our  forwarding  Sir 
Richard  Temple's  representations  of  the  grave  but  avoidable  losses  which  a  policy  of 
heavy  remissions  would  entail.  It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  from  the  papers  forwarded 
with  our  letter  of  the  25th  June  (quoted  above),  that  the  Bombay  revenue  system 
differs  from  the  Madras  system,  in  that  the  Bombay  revenue  officers  inquire  into  each 
ryot's  claim  to  remission  or  suspension  on  its  individual  merits,  while  Madras  revenue 
officers  grant  remissions  "  in  block  "  for  whole  tracts,  without  respect  to  the  harvests 
gained  by  or  the  paying  power  of  individual  ryots.  The  Bombay  system  has,  so  far 
as  the  experience  of  the  past  season  goes,  turned  out  to  be  the  best  for  the  public 
treasury. 

Nos.  270,  4.  Enclosure  No.  3  contains  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  the  North- 
^^9ft9^^'  western  Provinces  respecting  the  extent  to  which  suspensions  of  the  land  revenue 
demand  should  be  granted  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  1877.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  at  first  disposed  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn 
instalment  of  land  revenue  (about  150  lakhs  in  all)  would  have  to  be  suspended  over 
the  whole  of  the  North-western  Provinces  and  Oudh.  His  first  letter,  dated  the  11th 
October,  was,  however,  written  before  the  full  effect  of  the  rain  that  fell  all  over  the 
country  between  the  6th  and  10th  October  was  appreciated ;  and  his  orders  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  dated  the  18th  October,  do  not  authorise  such  extensive  suspensions 
of  the  land  revenue  demand  as  we  had  feared  might  be  granted.  We  have  instructed 
the .  Lieutenant-Governor  that  the  condition  of  our  treasuries  does  not  permit  of  any 
postponement  of  the  land  revenue  demand  beyond  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  neither  the  terms  of  the  land  revenue  settlement  nor  the 
practipe  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  Government  in  previous  years  of  drought,  nor 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  and  previous  seasons,  nor  consideration  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  people,  nor  the  procedure  of  neighbouring  and  similarly  situated  pro- 
vinces, support  the  view  that  very  extensive  suspensions  of  the  land  revenue  demand 
are  necessary  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  during  the  present  quarter. 

5.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Pimjab  proposes  to  collect  the  November  land 
revenue  instalment  in  full,  and  to  grant  suspensions,  only  where  absolutely  necessary, 
on  the  December  instalment  of  land  revenue. 
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6.  The  pftp^rc  ndw  f brwaWled  to  yotir  Lordship  shbw  that  the  loss  of  land  revenue 
in  the  year  1876-77,  on  account  of  the  drought,  was — 

Ltkhs. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency       -        -     171     or  38  per  cent. 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency     -        -      25^  or  10  per  cent. 

Total        -     r  -    196i 

The  difference  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  difference  of  revenue  practice  in  the  two 
Presidencies.  In  the  Deccaai  and  Southern  Mahratta  country  the  famine  and  the 
failure  of  crops  was,  if  the  price  of  food  is  fair  index  of  such  severity,  as  severe  as  in 
any  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  for  in  Dharwar,  Kaladgi,  Sholapore,  and  Belgauin 
the  jpjice  of  food  ranged  for  mouths  def«:er  tlwa  in  any  district  of  Madras.  The  land 
revenue  in  Bombay,  ]ust  as  in  Madras,  is  paid  by  petty  occupiers  (ryots)  direct  to 
Government;  and,  so  far* as  recent  fiscal  phenomena  went,  the  condition  of  the  Deccan 
ryots  seemed  to  be  poorer  than  that  of  the  Madras  ryots. 

7.  We  are  as  yet  unable  to  report  how  far  the  land  revenue  collections  of  the  curreut 
year  (1877-78)  may  be  affected  by  the  recent  famine.  Much  may  depend  upon  the 
north-east  monsoon  (autumn  rains)  in  the  south  of  the  Madras  rresidency.  If  the 
rains  are  favourable  then  we  hope  that  the  whole  of  the  current  demand  and  much  of 

the  balances  of  last  year  may  be  collected  in  Madras. .  We  have  (see  Enclosure  No.  4)  No.  283. 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  &ovemment  of  Madrias  to  the  need  for  collecting  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  current  year,  provided  the  season  continues  as 
favourable  as  during  the  past  two  months ;  and  we  have  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  collections,  on  &(Jcount  of  the  current  and  arrear  'demand,  as  soon  as  the 
prospects  of  the  season  are 'dearly  known. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        LYTTON,  &c. 


No,  290. 

Revenue,  No.  74, 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indu  in  Council  to  His  Excellency  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor-General  of  Indla.  in  Council. 

India  OflSce,  London,  31st  October  1877. ' 
Para.  1.  The  Despatch  of  your  Excellency's  Government,  dated  20th  August,  No.  164. 
No.  34  of  1877,  announcing  that  your  Excellency,  accompanied  by  Sir  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  proposed  to  visit  Poena,  Bangalore,  and  Madras  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  the'Looal  Goremments  and  the  Chief  Oaminissioner  of  Mysore  on 
the  condition  and  {»roBpeots  of  those  territories,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  renewed 
failure  of  the  south-west  moiisoon  in  many  quarters,  has  been  considered  by  me  in 
Council. 

2.  The  reports  which,  sino©  the  date  of  the  letter  under  reply,  have  been  received 
by  telegraph,  fuUy  establish  the  wisdom  of  the  resolution  to  wMch  your  Excellency 

came. 

3.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  general  conciirrence  in  the  views 
stated  in  the  minute  of  your  Excellency,  d6,ted  the  12th  August,  which  forms  6ne  of 
the  Enclosures  to  tibe  Despatch  under  reply. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        SALISBURY. 


No.  291, 

Revenue,  No/ 82. 

From  the  Secretary  op  State  for  India  in  Council  to  the  Governor-General  of  India 

IN  Council. 

India  Office,  London,  8th  November,  1877. 
Para.  1.  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency's  Despatch  of  the  5th     No.  215. 
September,  No.  33  of  1877,  giving  an  account  of  your  Lordship's  visit  to  Poona,  Madras, 
and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  T^th  the  Governors  of  Bombay  and 
Madras,  and  with  other  high  officers  on  the  subject  of  the  famine, 
c  162.  N  n 
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2.  The  Despatch  is  one  of  high  importance,  but  in  replying  to  it  I  am  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  the  fact  that  more  recent  information  received  by  telegraph  has  materially 
altered  the  condition  of  many  districts  through  which  your  Lordship  passed,  and  that 
therefore  your  observations  apply  in  some  measure  to  situations  which  have  ceased  to 
exist.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  add,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  prospect  has  considerably 
improved. 

3.  I  have  to  express  my  cordial  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and  public  spirit  which 
induced  your  Excellency  to  undertake  this  journey  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
personally  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  local 
governments  and  administrations,  by  your  sympathy  and  counsel,  in  the  performance 
of  those  arduous  duties  which  have  demanded  the  exercise  of  the  highest  energy  and 
judgment. 

4.  Tour  Excellency's  journey  extended  from  Simla,  through  Amballa,  Agra,  and 
AUyghur,  to  Jubbulpore ;  thence  by  Khandesh  and  Nassik  to  Poena,  where  you  met  the 
Governor  of  Bombay ;  thence  to  Bellary,  before  reaching  which  place  the  Resident  at 
Hyderabad  had  an  interview  with  your  Lordship,  and  then  on  to  Madras.  On  the  date 
of  the  Despatch  you  were  about  to  start  for  Bangalore. 

5.  Your  Excellency's  Despatch  gives  a  rapid  but  vivid  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  territories  through  which  you  passed,  and  you  availed  yourself  of  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  relief  camps  in  Poena,  Bellary,  and  Madras.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  advantage  to  the  public  service  in  all  executive  departments  when  the  head  of  the 
Government  thus  sees  for  himself  the  terrible  proportions  of  the  evil  with  which  he  has 
to  contend. 

6.  The  results  of  your  consultations  with  his  Grace  the  Governor  of  Madras  have 
been  stated  in  your  Despatch  No.  34  of  the  5th  of  September,  to  which  I  will  give  a 
separate  reply.  Two  subjects  are  prominently  dealt  with  in  the  Despatch  now  under 
reply : — 

1st.  The  carrying  powers  of  the  railways. 

2nd.  Private  subscriptions  in  aid  of  relief  funds. 

7.  The  anxious  attention  of  the  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  has  been 
directed  to  the  increase  of  the  carrying  powers  of.  the  railways,  but  it  has  been  foimd 
almost  impracticable  to  obtain  from  them  the  daily  delivery  of  the  number  of  tons 
which  it  was  thought  each  company  ought  to  be  able  to  transport.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, application  was  made  to  me  for  the  supply  of  additional  engines  and 
waggons.  TJiese  indents,  as  piodified  by  more  recent  advices,  are,  as  your  Lordship  has 
been  informed  by  telegraph,  in  process  of  receiving  due  compliance,  and  I  trust  that 
the  railways  will  soon  be  able  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  exceptional  demands  made 
on  their  resources. 

8.  With  respect  to  private  subscriptions  in  aid  of  relief  funds,  I  imderstand  your 
Lordship's  view  to  be  this.  That  the  Government  is  responsible,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  for  the  saving  of  life  by  all  the  available  means  in  its  power,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  an  official  agency  has  been  organized ;  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  another 
agency,  or  the  same  agency  imder  another  name,  should  be  employed  on  the  sam^  lines 
in  the  distribution  of  private  charity  ;  that  such  an  interference  would  only  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  arrangements  of  Government,  while  the  subscriptions  could  hardly 
make  any  appreciable  diflference  in  the  expenditure  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time, 
your  Excellency  was  perfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  were  objects  to  which  tiie 
efforts  of  private  charity  might  well  be  directed,  such  as  the  extension  of  relief  to  women 
of  the  respectable  classes,  of  aid  to  persons  of  very  small  fixed  incomes,  and  to  others 
who  were  struggling  if  possible  to  remain  in  their  homes  and  not  to  resort  to  relief 
camps.  Similarly,  your  Excellency  was  also  of  opinion  that  arrangements  by  grants 
to  orphanages  and  to  individuals,  tor  the  support  of  those  children  who  had  lost  their 
parents  through  the  famine,  might  reasonably  be  the  work  of  private  charity,  and  you 
had  requested  the  Governor  of  Madras  to  consider  the  specific  objects  to  which  the 
operation  of  such  private  charity  should  be  directed,  and  the  agency  by  which  it  should 
be  distributed  and  superintended.  If  I  have  thus  interpreted  rightly  the  views  of  your 
Excellency  they  have  my  concurrence. 

9.  I  approve  of  your  instructions  to  the  Resident  at  Baroda  to  be  cautious  as  to  the 
opening  of  petty  works  and  the  commencement  of  gratuitous  relief.  The  long  and 
exceptional  prosperity  of  the  ryots  in  Guzerat  should  render  the  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  a  distant  contingency.  Your  instructions  to  political  officers  in 
the  neighbouring  States  to  Baroda,  to  urge  on  the  Chiefs  the  propriety  of  admitting 
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free  passage  of  grain  from  and  to  tracts  threatened  to  scarcity,  were  also,  I  consider,  very 
judicious. 

10.  The  condition  of  Mysore  is  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  your  Excellency.  You 
tave  strengthened  the  famine  organisation  in  that  province  by  the  deputation  of  some 
selected  officers,  an  arrangement  which  has  my  full  approval.  As  it  appears  that  the 
invested  funds  of  the  Mysore  State,  amounting  to  upwards  of  forty-six  (46)  lacs  of 
rupees,  have  been  exhausted  by  the  famine  expenditure,  I  sanction  the  grant  of  a  loan 
of  fifty  (50)  lacs,  which  your  Excellency  proposes  to  make  in  four  instalments  to  that 
State. 

11.  The  general  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  your  Excellency's  Despatch  is  that, 
terrible  as  is  the  calamity  which  has  visited  the  greater  part  of  India,  it  has  every- 
where been  met  with  unsparing  energy  and  devotion  by  the  public  service  in  all 
Departments,  and  conspicuously  by  your  Excellency  and  the  Governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay.  ^ 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        SALISBURY. 


No.  292. 
Revenue,  No.  83. 

From  the  Secretary  op  State  for  India  in  Council  to  the  Gtovernor-Gtenbral  op  India 
^  in  Council. 

India  Office,  London,  8th  November  1877. 
Para.  1.   Your   Excellency's    Despatch,  dated    20th    September,  No.  35    of   1877,      No.  239. 
relative  to  the  famine  administration  of  the  Mysore  Province,  and  giving  an  account  of 
your  Lordship's  visit  to  Coimbatoor,  Ooonoor,  and  Ootacamund,  has  been  considered  by 
me  in  Council. 

2.  I  regret  that  your  Excellency  should  have  found  the  administration  of  relief  in 
Mysore  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  condition,  and  I  approve  of  the  arrangements  which  you 
at  once  ordered  for  its  improvement.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  10  days,  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott  and  Major  Moncrieff,  your  Lordship  was 
able  to  report  that  there  was  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
new  system. 

3.  I  consider  that  your  Excellency  acted  with  judgment  in  sanctioning  a  contribution 
of  Rs.  30,000  towards  the  laying  out  and  metalling  of  a  road  in  the  Wynad  as  a  relief 
work  for  the  numerous  labourers  wandering  from  Mysore  to  that  district  in  search  of 
employment.  The  sum  thus  advanced  is  hereafter  to  be  recovered  from  the  Mysore 
State,  and  the  rest  of  the  estimated  expenditure  on  the  road  will  be  provided  by  the 
Madras  Government  and  the  Planters'  Association.  On  other  requests  and  suggestions 
made  to  your  Lordship  by  the  Wynad  planters,  and  deputations  from  various  munici- 
palities, I  shall  await  the  results  of  your  Excellency's  deliberations. 

4.  The  statements  made  to  your  Excellency  as  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Wynad 
and  the  adjoining  country,  and  especially  as  to  the  auriferous  character  of  the  soil,  are 
of  high  interest,  and  are  well  deserving  of  the  attention  which  your  Lordship  proposes 
to  devote  to  them. 

5.  I  approve  of  your  Excellency's  intention  to  depute  either  Mr.  Elliott  or  Major 
Moncrieff  to  ascertain  personally  the  wishes  of  the  coffee  planters  of  Coorg  on  the 
subject  of  relief  works,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  co-operation  can  be  most 
beneficially  employed. 

6.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Despatch  under  reply,  your  Excellency  was  able  to 
give  a  more  cheering  view  of  the  general  state  and  prospects  of  the  season  than  I  have 
received  by  any  previous  mail,  and  it  is  a  source  to  me  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  that 
subsequent  communications  by  telegraph  have  shown  that  the  improvement  has  been 
progressive. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        SALISBURY. 
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No.  293. 

Revenue,  No.  85. 

From  the  Sbcrbtary  op  State  for  India  in  Council  to  the  Gk)VEENOR-GENERAL  op  Indu 

IN  Council. 

India  Office,  London,  22nd  November  1877. 
No.  216.         Para.  1.   Tour  Excellency's  Despatch   of   the  5th   September,   No.   34  of    1877, 
describing  the  arrangements  concluded  for  systematising  the  policy  and  strengthening 
the  administration  of  State  relief  throughout  the!f  amine-stricken  districts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  has  been  colisidered'by  me  in  Council. 

2.  Your  Excellency,  in  th^  4th,  5th,  and  6th  paragraphs  of  the  report,  states  with 
great  clfeamess  the  "peculiar  diffibulty  df  thfe  |iirbblem  presented  for  solution.  The 
famine  in  the  Madras  Presidency  had  assumed  such  dimensions,  both  actually  and  in 
proap^tj,  ?,s  to 'biOcoile  oiie  of  the  most  serious  disasters  with  which,  as  your  Lordship 
says,  tn^  Supreme  Groverriinent  has  ever  had  to  deal.  While  the  executive  responsi- 
bility, at  least  in  the  first  instance,  rested  mth  the  L  Government,  the  financial 
responsibility  rested,  as  always,  with  the  Government  of  India.  The  wide  extent  and 
severity  of  the  famine  rendered  the  duty  imposed  on  the  Supreme  Government  one  of 
anxious  gravity,  but  one  of  which  it  coidd  not  efficiently  acquit  itself  without,  in  a 
great  degree,  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  administration  which  had  on  the  spot 
to  provide  for  the  mitigation  of  the  fealainity. 

3.  It  was  not  deemed  e3;pedieiit,  and  I  think  rightly,  to  transfer  for  the  time  the  seat 
of  the  Supreme  Government  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  thus  to  bring  the  executive 
and  financial  responsibilities  into  such  immediate  contact  as  to  prevent  all  adminis- 
trative delay.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  Supreme 
Government  would  be  justified  in  relaxing  its  control  over  the  Local  Government, 
and  by  which  the  action  of  the  latter  would  be  rendered  more  prompt,  direct,  and 
efficient. 

4.  Your  Lordship  first  laid  down  in  the  "  Gazette  of  India  Extraordinary "  the 
principles  by  which  famine  policy  should  be  guided.  These  are  briefly  summed  lip 
in  the  10th  paragraph  of  the  Despateh : 

1st.  An  abstinence  by  Government  from  aU  measures  which  might  interfere  with  the 

activity  of  private  trade. 
2nd.  The  initiation  of  a  large  scheme  of  public  works  as  the  essential  portion  of  the 
relief  system,  other  forms  of  relief  being  subsidiary.     The  large  works  to  be 
under  ihe  direction  and  control  of  tiie  Public  Works  Department. 
3rd.  All  gratuitous  relief  to  be  as  far  as  possible  temporary,  and  all  relief  camps  to 
be  maintained  only  for  receiving  and  supporting  the  starving  and  the  infirm, 
and  for  getting  them  into  a  condition  to  labour. 
These  principles  appear  to  me  to  be  soimd  and  judicious.     At  the  time  when  these 
arrangements  were  being  matured,  I  called  your  Lordship's  attention  by  telegraph  to 
the  importance  of  guarding  from  undue  pressure,  under  the  *piece-work  system,  the 
large  numbers  of  those  who  would  not,  as  wholly  infirm,  be  consigned  to  gratuitous 
relief,  but  who  had  become  so  enfeebled  by  privation  as  to  be  incapable  of  performing 
the  ordinary  task.     I  find  that  full  provision  has  been  made  against  this  danger. 

5.  Your  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  arrange  that  the  Supreme  Gt^vemment  should 
be  represented  by  a  carefuUy  selected  agent.  For  this  most  important  duty  you  nomi- 
nated Major-General  Kennedy,  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  the 
Public  Works  Department,  who  had  gained  great  distinction  by  his  successful  super- 
intendence of  relief  operations  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

6.  You  then  determined  that,  by  rules  passed  under  the  India  Council's  Act,  the 
Governor  of  Madras  should  take  the  famine  business  into  his  own  hands,  as  was  done 
by  Lord  Northbrook  during  the  famine  of  1874  in  Bengal ;  that  Collectors  and  executive 
officers  should  correspond  with  the  Government  on  famine  matters  direct,  and  not 
through  the  Revenue  Board  as  heretofore ;  and  that  Major-General  Kennedy,  acting  as 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  Government  of  India,  should  be  appointed  personal  assis- 
tant to  the  Governor  in  all  famine  affairs.  These  measures,  by  which,  in  your  Excel- 
lency's words,  the  Governor  of  Madras  became  virtually  a  dictator  in  famine  affairs,  as 
far  as  the  constitution  permitted  such  an  arrangement,  were  settled  between  the  Governor 
and  yourself,  and  have  been  loyally  *nccepted  by  the  other  members  of  the  Madras 
Government. 
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7:  ThaarctAgemanis  appear  toine  to. ha^^e  been: well ealcu^  to  secure  th^  objects 
i^rhich  your  Exceilency  had  in  yieir.  .  I  have  to  commumcate  to  you,  on  i3ehal£  of  Her 
Hajesly'si  Goyemment,  their  high  appreciation  of  the  judgment  with  which  your  policy 
has  been  conceived,  and  Ae  energy  with  which  it  has  been  carried  into  execution, 

I  hav6  &A^ 
(Signed).    'SALISBURY. 


No.  294. 

Revenue,  No.  86.  . 

From  the  Secretaey  of  State  for  India  in  Council  to  the  Governor-General  of 

India  in  Council. 

India  Office,  London,  22nd  November  1877. 
Para.  1.  Tour  Excellency's  Doflpateh-of  the- 27th  September,  No.  37  of  1877,  which      No.  253. 
gives  a  concluding  account  of  your  visit  to  the  famine-stricken  districts  in  Southern 
India,  has  been  considered  by  me  in  Council. 

2.  The  great  improvement  which  a  reformfeS  system  of  superintendence  had  in  a 
few  days  introduced  into  the  Ban^alo;^^:  aaidJ^oljar  districts  of  Mysore  is  highly 
satisfactory.  I  share  your  Lordship's  regret  that  a  delay  has  occurred  in  the  jnai^ifesta- 
tion  of  a  similar  improveinent  in  the  distiicts  of  Madras ;  but  I  trust  that  the  new 
code  of  instructions  drawn  up  by  his  G-race  the  Governor,  with  the  assistance  of 
General  Kennedy,  for  i}he  guidance  of  officers  engaged  in  famine  relief  will  at  once 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  neoessary  reforms. 

3.  I  have  read  with  attention  the  correspondence  alluded  to  in  the  8th  paragraph 
of  the  Despatch  under  reply,  relative  to  the  plan  of  operations  proposed  for  adoption 
by  the  General  Relief  Committee  at  Madras,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  under  aU  the 
circumstances,  your  Excellency  was  justified  in  giving  your  sanction  to  the  issue  of  a 
notification  directing  local  officers  to  give  their  best  assistance  to  the  Committee.  The 
matter  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  but  I  do  not  doubt  the  Government  of  Madras 
will  be  able  to  indicate  the  objects  to  which  the  operation3  of  the  Committee  can  be 
directed,  witiiout  interfering  with  the  general  action  of  the  Government,  and  without 
imposing  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  Revenue  establishments. 

4.  At  the  date  of  the  Despatch  your  Excellency  had  completed  your  tour,  and 
expected  to  arrive  at  Simla  on  the  following  day.  Your  Lordship  .places*  on  record 
your  obligations  to  several  high  officers  for  assistance  given  during  the  exceptional 
work  which  has  engaged  your  personal  attention,  and  it  is  a  source  of.  sincere  gratifica- 
tion to  me  to  state  my  opinion  that,  in  the  performance  of  this  arduous  duty,  your 
Excellency  has  rendered  a  real  and  important  seirvice  to  the  State. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        SALISBURY. 


No.  295.       . 

Revenue,  No*  88. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  to  the  Governor-General  of  India 

IN  Council. 

India  Office,  London,  29th  November  1877. 
Para.  1.    The    Despatch    of    your  Excellency   in  Council,    dated  11th  October, 
No.  88  of   1877,  reporting  on  the  present  condition   and  prospects  of  the  various     No.  271. 
provinces  in  India  eidier  aflfected  or  threatened  with  famine,  has  been  considered  by  me 
in  Council. 

2.  The  Despatch  passes  rapidly  in  review  the  situation  in  Madras,  Bombay,  Mysore, 
the  Nizam's  Country,  the  Central  Provinces,  Rajputana,  and  Central  India  States,  the 
North-west  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Bengal. 

3.  The  eubstanoe  of  the  statements  relative  to  ail  the  provinces  is  the  same,  "  general 
improvement.''  •  The  calamity  with  which  India  has  been  visited  will  leave  traces 
which  may  for  some  time  cause  anxiety  and  involve  further  expenditure,  but  I  think  I 
may  now,  without  presumption,  entertain  the  hope  that  the  crisis  of  the  famine  has 
passed)  and  congratulate  your  Excellency's  (Government  on  the  improved  prospects 
before  you« 
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4.  I  approve  generally  of  the  orders  which  have  been  issued  under  your  Lordship's 
dii'ection,  as  reported  in  the  Despatch  under  reply,  in  relation  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  But  I  take  for  granted  that,  if  the  favourable  anticipations  as  to  the  future 
are  realized,  your  Excellency  will  avail  yourself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  extra  establishments  which  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  create.  I  trust  that  the 
precautions  now  taken  by  the  Madras  Government  may  have  the  effect  of  checking  the 
peculation  which,  I  regret  to  be  informed  by  your  Government,  has  been  practised  by 
many  subordinate  Native  officials,  and  in  some  localities  have  been  the  cause  of  great 
mortality. 

5.  I  note  with  satisfaction  the  testimony  borne  by  your  Excellency  to  the  good 
services  rendered  by  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Hope. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)      SALISBURY. 


No.  296. 

Revenue,  No.  98. 

IVom  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  to  the  Governor  General  of  India 

IN  Council. 

India  OflSce,  London,  27th  December  1877. 
No.  288.         Para.  1.  The  Despatch  of  your  Excellency  in  Council,  dated  30th  October,  No.  39 
of  1877,  giving  a  further  account  of  the  concfition  and  prospects  of  the  provinces  in 
India  which  have  suflTered  from  or  have  been  threatened  by  famine,  has  been  considered 
by  me  in  Council. 

2.  The  statements  submitted  in  the  Despatch  are  generally  favourable.  In  Madras 
the  north-east  monsoon  has  broken  in  all  the  districts  except  Coimbatore,  Salem,  North 
Arcot,  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  and  Godavery.  The  early  crops  have  greatly  revived, 
and  a  yield  to  the  extent  of  more  than  half  a  full  harvest  is  expected.  The  winter  crops 
are  in  good  condition,  and  cultivation  and  sowings  for  the  spring  crops  are  making 
satisfactory  progress.  Prices  have  fallen,  and  the  numbers  gratuitously  fed  and 
employed  on  relief  works  have  decreased  during  the  month  of  October  from  2,231,980 
to  1,544,399,  a  fall  of  30  per  cent.  Efficiency  and  economy  have  been  secured  by  the 
shortening  of  the  chain  of  administration,  and  the  arrangements  made  by  your  Lordship 
in  consultation  with  the  Governor  of  Madras  at  the  end  of  August  have  been  attended 
with  success. 

3.  In  Bombay  a  sufficiency  of  rain  has  flillen,  but  in  Sholapore,  Sattara,  Kaludji, 
Belgaum,  and  Dharwar,  more  than  a  sufficiency,  which  has  caused  some  damage  to 
the  autumn  and  winter  crops ;  at  the  date  of  the  Despatch  improvement  had  been 
manifested  in  Sattara  and  Sholapore,  and  the  general  prospects  of  the  crops  continued 
to  be  good.  Prices  had  fallen,  and  the  numbers  on  relief  worka  and  on  gratuitous 
relief  had  decreased  from  382,742  to  198,924,  a  decrease  of  48  per  cent. 

4.  In  Mysore,  moderate  rain  had  fallen,  the  condition  of  the  winter  crops  wasi  good, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  spring  crops  favourable.  Prices  had  fallen,  and  the  markets 
were  sufficiently  supplied.  The  Famine  Code,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliot,  is  a 
compendium  of  instructions  which  will  be  of  permanent  value. 

5.  The  statement  of  the  mortality  in  and  around  Bangalore  is  a  very  melancholy 
record,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  improvement  in  the  season  and  the 
changes  in  the  relief  system  had  led  to  a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths 
during  the  past  month.  The  numbers  gratuitously  fed  had  fallen  from  208,683  to 
72,838,  while  the  constant  drafting  from  this  class  to  that  on  the  relief  works  had 
increased,  the  latter  from  53,745  in  the  middle  of  September  to  78,478  on  the  20th  of 
October. 

6.  In  Hyderabad  the  crops  were  in  good  condition,  prices  cheaper,  and  the  relief 
operations  closed. 

7.  In  the  Central  Provinces  there  had  been  some  loss  of  rice  crop  in  Saugor,  Dumah, 
and  Sambulpore  on  account  of  the  deficient  supply  of  rain  in  September.  In  the  other 
districts  the  prospects  of  winter  crops  were  good,  and  the  preparations  for  the  spring 
crops  were  in  satisfactory  progress. 

8.  In  Bajputana  and  the  Central  Indian  States  the  general  situation  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  rainfall  in  the  middle  of  October.     But  there  were  parts,  principally 
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in  Marwar,  in  which  the  autumn  crops  had  not  been  saved,  and  where  spring  crops 
never  grow ;  for  the  relief  of  emigrants  from  these  parts  into  Ajmere,  railwajr  work 
had  been  provided.  Similar  relief  employment  had  been  arranged  for  immigrants 
into  the  W  estem  States  of  Central  India.  I  note  with  pleasure  that  his  Highness  the 
Maharajah  Scindiah  had  opened  relief  houses  on  the  Indore  road  as  far  as  Seepree. 

9.  In  the  North- West  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Oude  preparations  for  the 
spring  crops  were  in  active  progress,  and  prices  had  fallen.  In  the  Punjab  no  necessity 
for  special  relief  works  had  been  suggested,  and  in  the  North-West  Provinces  all 
schemes  for  extensive  works  had  been  abandoned.  In  Bengal,  Assam,  and  British 
Burmah  the  crop  prospects  were  very  favourable. 

10.  I  am  glad  to  understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Doctors  Lewis  and  Cunningham, 
the  fevers  prevalent  in  Bombay  in  1876  were  of  the  ordinary  "  intermittent  '*  and 
"  continued  "  types,  and  were  not  "  famine  "  fevers,  and  that  during  the  same  period 
in  Madras,  fever,  far  from  being  exceptionally  severe,  was  decidedly  in  abeyance. 

11.  I  approve,  in  conclusion,  of  the  resolution  of  your  Excellency  in  Council  to  have 
a  partial  counting  of  the  people  in  the  distressed  districts  of  Madras  as  soon  as  the 
famine  is  over,  in  order  approximately  to  ascertain  what  the  loss  of  the  population 
may  have  been. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        SALISBURY. 


No.  297. 

Revenue,  No.  99. 

From  the  Secretary  op  State  for  India  to  the  Governor-General  op  India  in  Council. 

India  OflBce,  Loudon,  27th  December  1877. 
Para.    1.    The   Despatch   of   your   Excellency   in    Council,   dated   30th    October,     Uo.  289. 
No.  40  of  1877,  relative  to  the  suspensions  on  remissions  of  Revenue  demands  in  the 
year  1876-77,  has  been  considered  by  me  in  Council. 

2.  I  approve  of  the  orders  of  your  Lordship  in  Council  to  the  Local  Governments  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  but  I  will  reserve  the  expression  of  my  own  views  on  the 
general  question  until  the  information  for  which  you  have  called  is  before  me. 

3.  I  cannot,  however,  withhold  the  expression  of  my  satisfaction  that  in  Bombay  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  land  revenue  due  has  been  collected  at  such  a  time,  and  still 
more,  that  it  has  been  collected,  as  stated  by  the  Government  of  Bombay,  without  any 
harshness  or  undue  pressure.  This  result  is  highly  creditable  to  the  revenue  officers, 
European  and  Native. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        SALISBURY. 
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LONDON: 

Printed  by  Georob  E.  Etrb  and  William  Spottiswoode, 

Pnnters  to  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Migestj. 

For  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
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EAST  INDIA  (FAMINE). 


Copy  of  a  Despatch  fix>iu  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the 
GOvemor-G^eneral  of  India  in  Council,  dated  10th  January 
1878,  No.  2  (Revenue),  on  the  Subject  of  the  recent  Famine 
in  Western  and  Southern  India. 
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Revenue,  No.  2. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  the  Gtovernor-Genebal  of  India  in 

Council. 

India  Office,  London,  January  10, 1878. 
Para  1.  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  to  your  Excellency,  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment,  their  sense  of  the  ability  and  devotion  with  which  you 
and  the  officers  sewing  under  you  have  exerted  yourselves  to  mitigate  the  calamities 
of  the  recent  famine.  The  intensity  of  the  visitation,  the  vast  region  which  has  been 
affected,  the  imperfect  means  of  communication,  the  passive  character  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  peculiarity  of  the  languages,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  services  of 
many  of  the  most  competent  and  most  trusted  officers  who*,  in  the  north  of  India,  would 
have  been  available,  have  all  contributed  to  impose  a  task  of  almost  xmexampled 
difficulty  on  the  Governments  whose  duty  it  became  to  save  the  people  from  starvation. 
The  energy  and  the  imsparing  labour  with  which,  during  so  many  months,  the 
Governors  of  the  afflicted  provinces,  and  the  officers  acting  under  their  authority^ 
devoted  themselves  to  their  arduous  duties,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

2.  Tour  own  personal  interposition  at  the  more  critical  period  of  the  famine  rendered 
assistance  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  local  authorities,  not  only  of  Madras,  but  still 
more  of  Mysore,  in  organizing  an  efficient  and  economical  system  of  reUef,  and  your 
exertions  probably  bore  fruit  in  a  great  saving  of  human  life. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  in  what  cases  these  praiseworthy 
'efforts  were  rewarded  with  complete  success,  or  how  far  they  were  defeated. 
The  evidence  which  has  been  offered  upon  this  subject  is  confficting,  and  is 
evidently  based  more  upon  estimate  than  upon  accurate  knowledge.  Scientific  ques- 
tions of  much  interest  have  been  at  issue  in  respect  to  the  operations  of  relief,  and 
have  probably  coloured  some  of  the  extreme  views  which  have  been  expressed  upon 
this  point.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  epidemic  diseases,  especially  of  cholera 
in  a  visitation  of  unusual  severity,  has  lent  an  additional  and  formidable  element 
of  uncertainty  to  the  information  we  possess  in  respect  to  the  famine  mortality 
of  the  past  year ;  for  it  appears  that  deaths  from  cholera  and  from  want  are  often 
attended  by  symptoms  sufficiently  similar  to  mislead  an  untrained  observer.  At 
the  same  time  the  datum  from  which  all  calculations  of  increased  mortality  must 
proceed  is  in  a  great  measure  wanting.  The  registration  of  deaths  in  Southern  India 
is  of  recent  introduction ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  alleged  proportion  of  mortality 
to  population  during  the  last  few  years  with  the  known  mortality  of  healthier 
countries  is  sufficient  to  -show  that  the  registration  has  been  very  imperfect,  and 
that  the  number  of  deaths  in  those  years  must  have  been  seriously  understated. 
Where  the  normal  mortality  is  not  certainly  known,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  an  abnormal  increase ;  and  as  the  organisation  for  famine  relief  would 
cause  a  more  careful  observation  of  mortality,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  causes  of 
error  which  have  vitiated  the  statistics  of  ordinary  years  would  operate  with  equal 
force  on  the  year  of  famine. 

4.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  any  useful  result  would  be  obtained  by  instituting  a 
special  inquiry  into  this  point,  even  if  there  were  the  slightest  hope  that  trustworthy 
statistics  could  be  collected  as  to  the  mortality  due  to  famine  alone.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  averted  in  Bombay,  and  that  it  has 
been  terribly  severe  in  Mysore.  I  have  more  than  once  joined  with  your  Excellency  in 
recognizing  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Bombay  Government  acted,  and 
the  vigour  with  which  they  were  carried  out ;  and  I  fear  that  my  concurrence  cannot 
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be  withheld  from  the  unfavourable  notice  taken  by  your  Excellency  of  the  management 
of  some  of  the  officers  who  were  responsible  in  Mysore  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
famine.  The  brunt  of  the  calamity  fell  upon  Madras,  and  in  this  Presidency  the  success 
of  the  efforts  made  to  combat  it  must,  from  the  causes  to  which  I  have  adverted,  remain 
in  great  imcertainty .  But  no  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  unflagging  and  self-sacrificing 
«iergy  with  which  the  Duke  of  Buckiagham  and  all  the  officers  under  his  authority  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  discharge  of  their  tremendous  responsibilities.  Nor  were  these 
exertions  confined  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  administration  of  the  Presidency. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  record  my  acknowledgments,  which  I  now  gladly 
renew,  of  the  conspicuous  and  enlightened  services  rendered  in  dealing  with  the 
famine  difficulties  of  Madras,  during  the  earlier  period  by  Sir  B/ichard  Temple,  during 
the  later  period  by  Major-General  Sir  M.  Kennedy. 

5.  There  are  other  questions,  however,  which  have  been  raised  in  connexion  with  this 
famine  which  cannot  properly  be  dismissed  without  further  investigation.  Some 
points  in  the  actual  administration  of  relief  were  during  the  past  few  months  the  sub- 
ject of  warm  controversy,  while  some  others,  which  have  reference  either  to  the  preven- 
tion of  future  famines  or  to  the  mitigation  of  the  suflFerings  they  cause,  are  still  anxiously 
debated.  It  is  desirable  that  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  of  investigating  these 
by  the  light  of  the  experience  which  has  been  recently  acquired.  It  must  be  for  some 
time  doubtful  how  far  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  last  twelve  years  aire  to 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  climate  of  India.  But  in  any  case  it  is  evident  that 
the  protection  of  the  people  of  India  from  the  effects  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons 
will  constitute  in  the  future  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  work,  of  the  Grovemment. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  duty  to  collect  with  the  utmost  care  all  information  which  may 
assist  future  administrators  in  the  task  of  limiting  the  range  or  mitigating  the  intensity 
of  those  calamities. 

6.  A  Commission,  constituted  of  three  or  five  of  the  most  competent  persons 
your  Excellency  is  able  to  select,  will  be  the  most  suitable  instrument  for  conducting 
this  investigation.  It  should  consist  of  men  who  have  not  taken  any  active  part  in 
the  labours  or  controversies  of  the  past  year,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  include 
at  least  one  Native  Commissioner.  It  should  enter  upon  its  labours  as  soon  as  the 
local  authorities  have  been  released  by  the  return  of  normal  conditions  from  the  press- 
ing duties  of  relief. 

7.  I  will  indicate  some  of  the  points  upon  which  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen, 
xind  in  respect  to  which,  therefore,  the  collection  of  evidence,  and  the  expression  of  an 
independent  and  authoritative  opinion  would  be  valuable.  But,  in  doing  so,  I  must 
not  be  understood  to  be  limiting  the  scope  of  any  inquiries  which  the  Commission 
under  your  instructions  may  think  it  desirable  to  pursue.  * 

8.  One  of  the  earliest  points  upon  which  discussion  arose  was  the  size  and  class  of 
relief  works  which  it  was  expedient  to  encourage.  At  the  outset  of  the  famine  Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  few  large  works,  giving  employment 
to  considerable  numbers  of  men,  and  conducted  under  the  officers  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  were  preferable  to  a  multitude  of  petty  village  works,  conducted  under 
the  revenue  officers  of  each  district.  In  the  first  instance  the  Government  of  India, 
not  having  fully  before  it 'evidence  of  the  aggravated  character  of  the  scarcity, 
declined  to  authorise  the  larger  works  to  the  extent  which  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  had 
desired.  Shortly  after  this  decision,  your  Excellency,  on  returning  from  the  frontier, 
and  Sir  John  Strachey,  arriving  from  England,  had  the  opportunity  of  conferring  at 
Bombay  with  the  Government  of  that  Presidency,  and  the  result  of  your  inquiries 
was  to  lead  you  to  accept  substantially  Sir  P.  Wodehouse's  view,  and  to  give  your 
preference  to  the  system  of  large  works.  In  other  parts  of  India  during  the  remain- 
ing period  of  the  famine  you  insisted  upon  this  view,  and  one  of  the  reasons  which 
led  you  to  visit  the  famine  districts  in  Madras  and  Mysore  was  to  supervise  a  stricter 
and  more  general  organization  of  the  same  policy.  I  have  already  fully  approved  of  your 
Excellency's  proceedings  in  this  respect,  and  do  not  doubt  that  you  exercised  a  wise 
discretion.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  for  guidance  in  future  famines  the  experience 
obtained  of  the  working  of  the  two  systems  should  be  ascertained  and  recorded.  The 
relative  value  of  the  work  done  for  the  same  wage  in  each  case,  the  effect  of  the 
larger  works  in  discouraging  peculation  and  the  relief  of  applicants  not  in  want,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  distaaice  of  relief-works  can  without  undue  hardship  be  used 
as  a  test  of  destitution,  are  the  points  upon  which  evidence  is  required. 

There  has  been,  at  the  same  time,  a  danger  against  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
guard,  and  to  which  you  have  not  been  insensible.  In  works  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  public  works  officers,  it  is  evident  that  a  full  day's  work  is  more 
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likely  to  be  exacted  in  return  for  a  day's  wage,  than  in  the  petty  village  works,  over 
which  there  is  no  skilled  supervision,  and  which  are  devised  rather  as  an  excuse  for 
relief  than  for  the  public  advantages  which,  when  j&nished,  they  will  confer.  But  this 
more  vigilant  economy  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  peril  in  those  cases  likely, 
when  a  famine  is  much  prolonged,  to  be  numerous — where  the  labourer  is  too  much 
reduced  by  privation  to  perform  a  full  day's  work,  but  is  not  so  completely  enfeebled 
as  to  be  fitted  only  for  gratuitous  relief.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  learn 
how  far  the  precautions  taken  by  yoiu*  Excellency  and  the  Governor  of  Madras  to 
avert  this  danger  have,  in  the  result,  been  successful. 

9.  Your  Excellency  in  Council  from  the  first  insisted  that  the  task  of  distributing 
grain  throughout  the  famine  area  should  be  left  to  the  unrestricted  operations  of 
trade.  Under  the  principle  you  prescribed,  no  grain  was  imported  by  Government, 
with  the  exception  of  that  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Madras  Government 
during  the  earUest  weeks  of  the  distress.  The  energies  of  private  trade  were  in  no 
case  unequal  to  the  task  that  was  thus  laid  upon  them.  The  high  price  which  the 
trader  was  able  to  charge  for  grain  undoubtedly  imposed  a  heavy  outlay  on  the 
Government  in  the  administration  of  relief.  But  the  cost  would  have  been  far  heavier 
if,  by  importations  of  its  own,  the  Government  had  paralysed  private  trade,  and 
assumed  the  duty  of  replacing  it  through  the  vast  area  affected  by  the  drought.  The 
course  which  you  took  appeared  to  me  to  be  judicious  at  the  time,  and  has  been  fully 
justified  by  the  result.  It  would  be  desirable,  however,  for  future  guidance  that  the 
details  of  the  process  of  supply  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  placed  on  record.  The 
cause  to  which  the  extreme  prices  of  some  localities  were  due,  how  far  they  were 
produced  by  deficient  transport,  how  far  by  retardation  of  supply  at  the  port  of  impor- 
tation, are  questions  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  The  experience 
of  famine  relief  hitherto  obtamed  in  India  would  seem  to  show  that  the  rule  observed 
by  your  Excellency  is  soimd  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  that  there  are  con- 
tingencies under  which  it  cannot  be  sustained,  especially  where  communications  are 
liable  to  sudden  interruption  by  the  weather.  In  the  Madras  famine  it  appears  to 
have  been  highly  successful ;  in  the  Bengal  famine  a  considerable  deviation  from  it 
was  found  to  be  necessary ;  and  its  too  rigid  observance  in  the  Orissa  famine  led  to 
a  great  calamity.  A  careful  examination,  therefore,  into  the  circumstances  of  its 
application  during  the  past  distress  will  be  of  material  utility. 

10»  Another  question  which  occupied  the  anxious  attention,  both  of  your  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Madras,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  famine,  was  the  amount 
and  quality  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  Native  of  Southern  India  in  a 
condition  fit  for  labour.  A  warm  controversy  arose  among  the  medical  advisers  of 
the  three  Governments,  in  which  the  question  was  argued  to  a  great  extent  upon 
theoretic  grounds,  and  upon  analogies  derived  from  the  experience  of  soldiers  and 
convicts.  This  method  of  investigation  led  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  though 
possibly  at  the  time  no  other  was  fully  available.  The  experience  of  the  past  year 
will,  if  sufElcient  breadth  and  variety  of  evidence  be  collected,  render  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  upon  this  vital  point. 

11.  I  have  no  wish  to  confine  the  investigations  of  the  Commissioners  to  those  points 
in  the  experience  of  the  past  famine  which  I  have  indicated  above.  There  may  be 
other  points  in  respect  to  which  your  Excellency's  Government,  after  consultation 
with  the  Government  of  Madras,  may  think  that  inquiry  would  be  desirable,  and 
might  produce  useful  results.  But  an  inquiry  into  the  best  system  of  famine-relief 
wiQ  not  be  the  whole,  or  the  most  important,  part  of  their  duty.  It  is  of  stiQ  more 
essential  importance  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  for  Gt)vemment  by  its  action 
to  diminish  the  severity  of  famines,  or  to  place  the  people  in  a  better  condition  for 
enduring  them. 

12.  Works  of  irrigation  are  naturally  the  most  effective  remedy  for  a  deficiency  of 
rainfall,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertain^  of  the  benefit  they  confer  wherever  they  can 
be  had  without  excessive  cost,  and  where  there  is  a  permanent  and  sufficient  supply  of 
water  to  sustain  them.  The  Government  of  India  has  spent  and  is  still  spending  very 
large  sums  in  the  construction  of  them.  More  than  16  millions  sterling  have  already 
been  laid  out,  and  the  works  which  are  in  course  of  construction,  or  which  have  been 
sanctioned,  will,  before  they  are  completed,  have  cost  6,373,000/.  more.  The  financial 
results  of  these  undertakings  have  varied  remarkably.  The  earlier  works,  especially 
those  which  have  been  constructed  in  the  localities  already  selected  for  that  purpose 
by  the  earlier  rulers  of  the  country,  have  been  singularly  profitable.  According  to 
estimates  now  before  me,  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  has  yielded  36  per  cent.,  and  the 
Western  Jumna  27  per  cent.,  no  account,  however,  being  taken  of  the  value  of  the 
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work  which  had  been  done  by  former  rulers,  or  of  the  cost  wiAch  has  still  to  be 
incurred  before  these  undertakings  are  complete.  The  irrigation  works  in  the  low 
countries  of  the  Madras  Presidency  have  also  produced  large  returns.  The  Cauvery 
Delta,  one  of  the  earliest  English  works,  is  stated  to  have  yielded  86  per  cent.,  the 
Godavery  Delta  21  per  cent.,  and  the  Kistna  Delta  15  per  cent.  But  more  recent 
imdertakings  have  been  very  much  less  successful,  and  some,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  have  completely  failed.  The  Orissa  Canal  system,  and  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company's  Canal,  stretching  over  a  length  of  749  miles,  and  costing  together  more 
than  3,000,000/.,  have  not  only  returned  nothing  for  the  money  laid  out  upon  them, 
but  have  not,  up  to  this  year,  paid  their  working  expenses.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  interest  which  has  been  paid  by  (Government  on  account  of  the  capital  sunk  on 
these  two  undertakings  has  been  1,400,000/.,  making  the  total  sum  lost  4,400,000/. 
The  greatest  number  of  acres  irrigated  by  the  Orissa  Canal  in  any  one  year  up  to  the 
close  of  1876-77  has  been  94,777,  by  the  Madras  Company^s  Canal,  94,945.  This 
unfortunate  result  is  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  refusal  of  the  ryots  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  canals  to  avail  themselves  of  the  water  offered  to  them.  The  cause  of  their 
reluctance  is  imperfectly  ascertained,  but  it  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
ordinary  years  they  enjoy  sufl&cient  rainfall  to  conduct  their  traditional  methods  of 
cultivation. 

13.  From  the  experience  that  has  already  been  gained,  and  from  the  calculations 
furnished  to  you  by  your  engineers,  it  is  probable  that  the  localities  suited  for  profit- 
able irrigation  are  very  limited  in  area,  and  that  the  list  of  canals  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  undertake  without  loss  cannot  be  largely  extended.  Great  caution,  therefore, 
in  authorising  the  commencement  of  new  works  will  be  necessary,  and  it  will  be 
prudent  to  scrutinize  rigorously  the  grounds  on  which,  in  any  instance,  hopes  of  a 
remunerative  yield  are  founded.  In  view,  however,  of  the  frequent  famines  of  recent 
years,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  value  of  an  irrigation  project  is  not  absolutely 
negatived  by  the  proof  that  it  will  not  yield  full  interest  on  its  cost.  The  case  is  con- 
ceivable ttiat  a  canal  which  paid  little  or  no  interest  in  ordinary  years,  might  in  a 
famine  year  protect  so  large  a  population  as  to  repay  to  Government  the  cost  of  its 
construction  by  savings  in  relief  expenditure.  The  essential  matter  is  to  ascertain 
how  far  irrigation  works  are  practicable  which  shall  be  capable  of  giving  protection 
against  famine  in  a  degree  at  all  corresponding  to  their  cost. 

14.  Very  much  stress  has  been  laid,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  financial  and  other 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  expenditure  on  these  works,  and  during  the  paat 
autumn  the  construction  of  them  in  the  Madras  Presidency  upon  a  vast  scale  has  been 
strenuously  urged.  The  fact  that  demands  of  this  kind  have  recently  been  made  by 
persons  of  authority  would  of  itself  suffice  to  make  a  searching  investigation  of  the 
question  highly  expedient.  If  there  is  room  by  such  undertakings  materially  to 
relieve  the  Madras  people  from  so  much  suffering,  and  the  Indian  Treasury  from  an 
intolerable  burden,  the  construction  of  the  works  ought  to  be  comtmenced  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  resource  is  not  to  any  great  extent 
available,  and  any  such  undertaking,  on  the  contemplated  scale,  would  only  impose 
fresh  burdens  on  the  taxpayers  without  eflEecting  any  notable  diminution  of  the  evil, 
it  is  of  high  importance  that  the  evidence  of  that  fact  should  be  set  forth  with 
sufficient  fullness  and  cogency  to  dissipate  all  illusion  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
reports  which  your  Excellency  has  forwarded  me  from  time  to  time,  I  find  much  to 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  very  cause  which  produced  the  famine  in  many  cases  has 
made  irrigation  works  wholly  or  partially  ineflfective.  The  same  want  of  rain  which 
parched  the  fields,  emptied  the  tanks,  and  lessened  the  volume  of  the  rivers.  The 
absence  of  glaciers  in  the  hills  of  Southern  India  would  naturally  render  the  irrigation 
canals  far  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  want  of  rain  than  similar  works  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  Sir  R.  Temple,  in  his  Minute  of  the  15th  of 
April,  gives  a  description  of  the  effect  of  the  drought  upon  these  channels  even  before 
the  south-west  monsoon  had  failed,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  want  of  water  will 
probably  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  any  large  extension  of  irrigation. 

15.  The  drought  in  Madras,  he  says,  "  caused  the  Elistna  and  its  affluents  to  roll 
"  down  in  such  a  diminished  volume  that  the  canal  from  the  Toongabhadra  near 
*^  Kumool  and  the  great  irrigation  works  of  the  Masulipatam  Delta  were  stinted  in 
"  their  supply.  It  made  the  freshes  and  floods  of  the  Penair  descend  in  such 
"  shrunken  proportions  that  the  reservoir  and[channels  of  Nellore  were  nearly  deprived 
"  of  water.  It  stopped  the  supply  of  the  Cauverypauk  lake  near  Arcot,  and  ren- 
**  dered  the  dam  across  the  Palar  inoperative.  It  rested  for  some  time  on  the  districts 
"  of  South  Arcot,  Tanjor,  and  Trichinopoli,  and  threatened  them  with  evil,  they 
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**  were,  however,;  saved.  South  Arcot  maiixly  by  some  later  r^ns,  and  Tanjor  and 
"  Trichinopoli  partly  by  the  same  rains,  but  chiefly  by  the  canals.  Though 
"  it  failed  to  dry  up  the  harvest  of  the  rich  tracts  of  Malabar  and  Travancore,  or 
*'  to  prevent  the  Cauvery  from  filling  the  canals  of  the  Tanjor  Delta,  yet  it 
**  rendered  them  powerless  to  send  the  succour  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
*^  expected." 

Of  the  whole  cultivated  area  in  the  famine  districts  "  a  small  part  (technically 
**  termed  ^  wet ')  is  watered  from  artificial  tanks,  which  often  rise  to  the  proportions 
**  of  lakes ;  the  remainder  (technically  called  *  dry ')  is  watered  in  some  parts  from 
'*  wells,  but  for  the  most  part  from  rainfall.  The  proportion  of  wet  lands  varies 
**  greatly  in  the  several  districts,  being  largest  in  Chingleput,  where  it  exceeds  one 
"  half  of  the  whole  cultivation,  and  smallest  in  Bellary,  .where  it  is  only  one  twentieth. 
'^  The  failure  was  worst  in  the  '  wet '  lands.  The  tanks,  having  their  catchment  areas 
**  in  undulating  plains  or  low  hills  on  which  but  little  rain  descended,  were  left  almost 
"  dry.  What  are  usually  splendid  sheets  of  water  became  scorched  dusty  plains, 
"  appearing  as  huge  black  patches,  with  cracked  and  fissured  soil.  The  sluices,  the 
**  distributing  channels,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  irrigation  lay  useless." 

16.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  Commission  to  ascertain  how 
tax  this  failure  extended ;  what  was  the  condition,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation, 
during  this  drought,  of  the  canals,  the  tanks,  and  the  wells  in  the  famine  districts ; 
to  what  extent  they  performed  the  function  of  protecting  the  population  against 
famine ;  and  to  estimate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amoimt  of  saving  thus  effected  in  the 
cost  of  Government  relief.  They  should  also  report  upon  the  measures  which  may, 
in  their  judgment,  be  practicable  for  extending  a  similar  protection  to  portions  of  the 
population  of  Madras  or  Bombay  who  do  not  now  enjoy  it,  either  by  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  works  or  the  construction  of  new  works.  In  particular,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  they  shoidd  ascertain  the  feasibility,  both  in  respect  to  physical  and 
to  financial  conditions,  of  Sir  R.  Temple's  suggestion,  that  tanks  should  be  made 
capable  of  containing,  and  retaining,  a  two  years'  supply  of  water. 

17.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  tenure  which  is 
most  largely  prevalent  in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  to  disincline  the  tenant  from 
expending  his  labour  or  his  money  on  the  excavation  of  wells.  Any  general  inquiry 
into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  ryotwari  system  would  in  itself  be  too  onerous 
an  extension  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission,  and  woidd  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
superfluous,  as  the  controversy  which  was  conducted  for  so  long  a  time  upon 
that  subject  has  furnished  as  ample  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  on  the 
general  question  as  are  likely  to  be  obtained.  But  it  would  be  expedient  to  collect 
opinions  upon  the  single  point,  whether  ihere  is,  owing  to  the  prevalent  tenure,  any 
such  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  a  ryot  as  to  his  immediate  prospects  as  to  dis- 
coui-age  him  from  digging  or  deepening  wells  where  otherwise  it  would  be  his  interest 
to  do  so. 

18.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  that,  in  many  cases,  minor  irrigation  works 
depending  upon  the  flow  of  small  streams  have  been  allowed  to  become  ineffective, 
owing  to  the  continued  neglect  of  the  inhabitants  to  keep  the  channels  open.  To  a 
similar  but  more  prolonged  neglect  is  probably  due  the  fact,  often  adverted  to,  that 
tanks  provided  in  many  parts  of  Southern  India  in  the  times  of  former  rulers  have 
J)een  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  It  wiU  be  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
a  leo'al  power  of  imposing  upon  the  inhabitants  that  duty  should  not  be.  vested  in  the 
executive  government. 

19.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Boswell,  the  Collector  of  Admednagar  in  the 
year  1875,  that  three  irrigation  works,  on  which  the  Government  had  spent  the  sum 
of  62,729^.,  in  that  district,  had  been  practically  useless,  because  the  ryots  had  been 
too  poor,  too  iaextricably  involved  in  debt,  and  apparently  too  hopeless  of  realising 
any  independent  profit  from  irrigation  to  be  willing  to  prepare  their  land  for  the 
distribution  of  the  water.  It  woidd  be  important  to  know  whether,  in  any  of  the 
famine  districts  of  Madras,  the  efficacy  of  the  irrigation  works  which  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Government  has  been  materially  hindered  by  any  similar  obstacle. 

20.  The  value  of  railways  as  an  assurance  to  th^  population  against  the  worst 
sufferings  of  famine  has  been  singularly  illustrated  during  the  past  year.  Without 
their  aid  it  would  have  been  wholly  impossible  to  convey  sufficient  grain  to  the  inland 
districts.  Their  resources,  however,  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  at  one  time  a 
serious  apprehension  was  entertained  that  they  would  be  overtasked.  How  far  it  will 
be  possible,  with  a  due  regard  for  financial  considerations,  to  bring  a  wider  range  of 
-country  within  their  immediate  reach  is  a  question  which  will  doubtless  occupy  your 
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earnest  attention  at  an  early  period.  Much  information  bearing  upon  this  question, 
and  calculated  to  assist  you  in  forming  a  decision  upon  it,  will  be  collected  in  the 
course  of  the  proposed  inquiry.  It  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  estimate  the  enhance- 
ment of  price  due,  in  the  more  remote  localities,  to  the  necessity  of  long  carriage  by 
road,  and  the  extent  to  which,  if  they  had  been  more  accessible  by  railway,  the 
natural  competition  of  trade  would  have  diminished  both  the  expense  falling  upon 
the  Government,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  all  classes  were  exposed  from  the  dear- 
ness  of  the  provisions  before  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  were  compelled  to 
become  applicants  for  Government  relief. 

21.  I  have  indicated  the  principal  matters  in  respect  to  which  the  proposed  Com- 
mission may  gather  facts  and  make  recommendations  which  will  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  devising  measiures  to  protect  the  people  from  the  calamities  following  upon 
excessive  drought.  But  nothing  that  I  have  written  must  be  held  to  preclude  them 
from  pursuing  any  inquiries  which,  in  their  judgment,  are  calculated  to  attain  this 
object; 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Tour  Lordship*s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)        SALISBURY, 


LONDON: 

Printed  by  Geouge  Edward  Etbs  and  Wiluam  Spottibivoodi:, 

Printers  to  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty. 

For  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
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RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commons, 
dated  18  July  1878;-^, 
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To  which  is  added  an  Extract  from  a  Despatch  from  the  Government  of  India 
relative  to  the  Scarcity  prevailing  at  the  present  time  in  the  North  West 
Provinces. 


India  OflSce,       \  EDWARD   STANHOPE, 

18  July  1878.  J  Under  Secretarj  of  State- 


(Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.) 


Ordered,  hy  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed^ 
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COPIES  of  Papers  relating  to  the  Mortality  during  the  late  Famine  in 

Southern  India. 


(No.46,  of  1878.) 
Government  of  India. — Public  Works  Department. 


FAMINE. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Cranhrook,  Her  Majestjr's  Secretary  of  State 

for  India. 

My  Lord,  Simla,  18  April  1878. 

Adverting  to  paragraph  19  of  our  letter  to  your  Lordship's  predecessor. 
No.  39,  dated  the  30th  October  last,  we  have  the  honour  to  forward  tables 
furnished  by  the  Government  of  Madras,  showing  the  mortality  from  various 
causes  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Presidency  from  May  to  October  1877*  We 
append  an  abstract  of  the  tahles.     It  will  be  observed  that  during  Neiiore.  Ouddapah. 

these  six  months  the  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  nme  dis-  ^jJ^^tJ^^?"^^  KSh^Aitjot. 
tressed  districts  alluded  to  in  our  telegram  of  the  16th  October,  and  Madura.     ^     '       Sakm. 
noted  in  the  margin,  were  as  follows : —  Komooi.  Coimbatow. 

In  May 71,307 

June 73,202 

July 94,048 

August 118,978 

September 112,034 


October 81,451 


making  a  total  number  of  551,020.  Adding  this  figure  to  the  total  of  the  pre- 
vious six  months  (i.  €.,  from  November  1876  to  April  1877),  the  deaths  during 
12  months  in  the  nine  districts  were  925,103,  or  67  per  mille  per  annum,  on 
the  total  population  of  13,765,165.  The  deaths  reported  in  the  year  1875  were 
340,545,  or  25  per  mille,  showing  an  excess  mortality  in  the  above-mentioned 
12  months  of  584,468. 

2.  The  partial  counting  of  the  people  in  selected  areas  of  the  famine  country, 
which  we  reported  as  having  been  arranged,  has  been  effected  by  the  Madras 
and  Bombay  Governments  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore. 

3.  From  Madras  his  Excellency  the  Governor  has  reported  to  us  by  telegraph 
the  results  of  the  counting.    They  are  as  follows : — 

**  Famine  census  taken  15th  March  gives  following  results,  omitting  decimals<— per- 
centages are  on  population  1871  plus  five  years  normal  annual  increase  at  1}  per  cent. : — 
Groo^  taluq,  Bellary  district,  houses  minus  one  per  cent,  population  minus  20  per  cent ; 
Nandikotkur,  Kurnool,  houses  plus  5,  population  minus  26;  Madanpali,  Uuddapah, 
houses  plus  12,  population  minus  25  ;  Grudur,  Nellore,  houses  unchanged,  population 
minus  20 ;  Palladam,  Coimbatore,  houses  minus  2,  population  minus  16 ;  rounen,  Chin- 

fleput,  houses  plus  2,  population  minus  10 ;  in  non-famine  districts  Gudivada,  Kistna, 
ouses  plus  39,  population  plus  5 ;  Museri,  Trichinopoly,  houses  unchanged,  population 
minus  2  ;  Mayaveram,  Tanjore,  houses  plus  6,  population  plus  1 ;  Ambasamudram,  Tin- 
nevelly,  houses  minus  1,  population  minus  1 ;  returns  for  entire  district  Salem  not  quite 
tabulated." 
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4  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  MORTALITY 

4.  From  Mysore  the  Famine  Commissioner  reports  that  the  results  of  the 

partial  census  when  generalised,  and  compared  with  the  results  of  the  census 

Beliary.      Neilore«       of  1871^  show  a  decrease  in  population  of  1^  millions.    Generalising,  for 

c^dd^aii    ch^™Y*^T  *^®  ®^^  districts  marginally  noted,  from  the  results  of  the  selected  areas  of 

u   ap   .       log  epn     ^^^  Madras  Presidency,  we  find  the  difference  between  present  figures  and 

those  of  1871  to  be  769,000,  while  in  Kistna,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tin- 

nevelly,  the  results  exceed  the  number  of  1871.    These  results  are  attained 

without  reckoning  any  normal  yearly  increase  of  population  since  the  census  of 

1871.    The  loss  of  759,000  is  due  to  mortality,  to  decrease  in  births,  of  which 

comparatively  few  were  registered  in  the  famine  year^  and  also  to  emigrationp 

For,  as  reported  in  paragraph  14  of  our  letter  No,  45  of  this  day's  date,  the 

Madras  Government  informs  us  that  "many  persons  who  fled  the  scarcity  are 

still  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  and  many  have  not  returned  yet  to  their  homes 

from  remote  districts  of  the  Presidency^  whither  they  have  wandered  for  work 

or  sustenance." 

5.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  results  of  the  Salem  district  have  not  been 
furnished  yet.  When  complete  figures  for  the  Madras  Presidency  and  Mysore 
shall  have  been  received,  further  report  shall  be  submitted  to  your  Lordship. 
We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  report  also  the  results  of  the  Bombay  Presi^ 
dency  which  have  not  reached  us  yet,  but  which  have  been  promised  to  us  at  an 
early  date. 

We  have,  &c< 
(signed)         Litton. 

F.  P.  Haines. 
A,  t/p  Arbuthjiot, 
A-  Clarke, 
J.  Strackey. 
£-  B,  Johnson, 
*"  W,  Stakes, 
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6  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  MORTALITY 

(No.  50  of  1878.) 
From  the  Govemnient  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

My  Lord,  Simla,  10  June  1878. 

The  Government  of  Bombay,  in  their  Despatch,  No.  5,  of  the  22nd  April, 
furnished  your  Lordship  with  tables  and  memoranda,  showing  the  results  of  the 
partial  census  taken  in  selected  tracts  of  the  famine  districts  of  that  Presidency. 
We  now  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  table  showing  the  results  of  the  partial 
census  taken  in  certain  districts  and  talooks  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Sir 
Michael  Kennedy,  Personal  Assistant  to  his  Grace  the  Governor  of  Madras,  has 
prepared  a  memorandum  on  the  figures  shown  in  the  Madras  table,  and  a  copy 
of  that  memorandum  will  be  foimd  in  the  enclosures  to  the  present  letter. 

2.  We  submit,  for  your  Lordship's  information,  copy  of  a  resolution,  in  which 
we  have  reviewed  the  results  of  the  partial  census  in  both  Presidencies.  We 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  most  deplorable  diminution 
of  the  population  in  parts  of  Southern  India  during  the  past  two  years.  But 
we  consider  that  the  papers  now  before  us  do  not  furnish  means  for  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  famine  mortality  over  the  whole  of  the  famine-stricken 
and  partially  distressed  areas. 

We  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Lytton. 

Frederick  Haines. 
Alexander  J.  Arhuthnot. 
John  Strachey. 
W.  Stokes. 
Rivers  Thompson. 


(No.  1299.) 

Extract  from  the  Procebdings  of  the  Government  of  India,  Famine 
Department,  dated  Simla,  8  June  1878. 


Famine. 

Read — Letter  No.  955,  dated  16th  April  1878,  from  the  Bombay  Government,  forward- 
ing, with  remarks^  tables  showing  the  results  of  the  partial  census  taken  on  the  19th 
January  1878^  in  parts  of  five  districts^  where  the  famine  of  1876-77  had  been  most 
severe. 

Bead — A  table  showing  the  results  of  the  partial  census  taken  on  the  15th  March 
in  parts  of  11  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  district  of 
Salem. 

Read  also— ^A  memorandum  bv  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Michael  Kennedy,  K.C.8.I., 
Personal  Assistant  to  his  Grace  the  Gt>vemor  of  Madras,  commenting  on  the  resalta  of 
the  partial  census  ip  Madras. 

Resolution, 

Ie  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  population  of  Southern  India  had  been 
reduced  by  the  famine  of  1876-77,  it  was  decided  that  a  partial  census  should 
be  takeii  of  selected  tracts  in  the  districts  where  the  pressure  of  the  famine  had 
been  most  severe.  It  was  believed  that  the  actual  loss  of  population  could  not 
be  known  with  certainty,  until  one  or  two  favourable  seasons  had  passed,  until 
emigrants  had  returned,  and  until  a  simultaneous  census  of  the  whole  country 
could  be  taken.  But  it  was  desirable  to  know  what  the  present  (and  in  part 
perhaps  temporary)  loss  of  population  had  been  in  the  worst  tracts. 

2.  In 
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2.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  nine  districts  had  been  afflicted  more  or  less 
severely  by  famine.  In  each  of  the  five  districts  which  had  suflPered  most 
severely,  two  talooks  were  selected ;  one  of  the  two  was  the  talook  which  had 
shown  the  highest  death-rate  during  the  year  1877,  and  the  other  was  a  talook 
which  had  shown  a  death-rate  equal  to  the  average  of  the  district  during  that  year. 
In  these  10  talooks  a  census  was  taken  on  the  19th  January  1878 ;  no  inquiry 
was  made  whether  the  missing  people  had  died,  or  had  emigrated,  during  the 
£unine ;  the  men,  women,  and  children  were  counted,  and  the  totals  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  regular  census  of  February  1872.  The  results  were  as 
follows : — 


DISTRICT. 

Total  Po|mUtion  at  par 

DiffereDoe. 

P^rcentaga 
on 

1873- 

18  78. 

Original 
PopaUtion. 

Sholapore  (2  talooks)         .        -        -        . 
Sattara      (2      ^      )         .... 
Kahdgi     (2      „      )          .... 
Belgaum    (2      „      )         .... 
Dharwar   (2      „      )         .... 

166,941 
•144,1 4S 
224,478 
246,181 
162,602 

148,967 
128,854 
187,606 
226,858 
148,687 

—22,984 
—15,794 
—86,807 
—19,828 
—  4,065 

minus    18 

„         16 
8 

ToT4L  (10  talooks)     -    -    - 

984,346 

884,872 

—99,478 

ff         10? 

The  memoranda  which  accompany  the  Bombay  census  tables  show  that  the 
apparent  diminution  of  population  has  been  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
male  than  in  the  case  of  the  female  population.  In  some  talooks  the  decrease 
among  the  males  was  nearly  double  the  decrease  among  females.  It  is  known* 
that  considerable  migration  took  place  from  the  Deccan  and  Southern  Mahratta 
Country  into  the  Konkan  and  into  South  Canara.  It  is  conjectured  that  men 
and  boys  would  emigrate  in  larger  numbers  than  women  and  girls ;  and  this 
excess  diminution  of  the  male  populatiorf  is  held  to  contribute  further  evidence 
that  a  part  of  the  diminution  of  population,  ascertained  at  the  recent  census, 
must  have  been  due  to  emigration. 

3.  The  Bombay  Government  sums  up  the  results  of  the  partial  census  by 
saying,  that  the  question  of  mortality  from  famine  is  still  left  very  much 
in  the  same  doubtful  state  as  before  ;  that  the  partial  census  of  the  worst  or 
most  distressed  tracts  shows  some  diminution  in  the  population;  that  the 
diminution  is  partly  apparent,  as  arising  from  emigration,  and  partly  real,  as 
arising  from  mortality  ;  that  the  mortality  arose  partly  from  sickness,  extend- 
ing not  only  throughout  the  year  1877,  but  throughout  the  two  previous  years 
1875  and  1876,  and  partly  from  famine;  and  that  the  mortality  arising  from 
famine  itself  cannot  be  exactly  estimated. 

4.  The  partial  census  in  the  famine  districts  of  Madras  was  taken,  on  the 
15th  March  1878,  in  one  talook  out  of  each  of  the  six  severely  stricken  districts 
of  Bellary,  Kurnool,  Cuddapah,  Nellore,  Coimbatore,  and  Chingleput,  and  in 
all  the  nine  talooks  which  constitute  the  district  of  S^alem  ;  a  census  was  also 
taken  in  one  talook  out  of  each  of  the  districts  of  Kistna,  Trichinopoly  and 
Unnevelly,  in  parts  of  which  some  distress  was  felt,  but  in  parts  of  which  the 
crops  were  sav^  by  irrigation,  and  in  one  talook  of  Tanjore,  mrougbout  almost 

the 


*  NoTB. — As  an  instance  of  the  emigration  which  took  place  from  the  Deocan  may  be  dted  the 
caae  of  the  Indapore  talook  of  Poona.  An  eipertenced  aarvey  officer,  in  Norember  1876,  was  de- 
puted by  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  every  village  in  this  talook. 
The  Bombay  Goyemment,  when  reviewing  tbe  report  made  by  this  officer,  recorded  that  oat  of  a 
total  population  of  06,987,  as  many  as  40,289  had  temporarily  emigrated  by  the  month  of  NoTember 
1876,  that  is  to  say^  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  scarcity.  It  was  explained  that  the  emigrants  had 
gone  lo  the  hill  ranges  of  Poona,  to  Kbandesh,  and  the  Nizam's  territory. 
2gS.  A  4 
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the  whole  of  vhich  the  crops  were  saved  by  irrigation  from  the  Cauvery  river. 
The  results  of  the  census  were  as  follows : — 


Populatioii  as  per  Ceniiit  of 

Diflterace. 

Pereentege 
of  IMff(Mronce  on 

Ik  TBI 

November 
1871. 

March 
•    1878. 

Original 
PopolatioiL 

Six  talooks  of  the  six  reiy  dutressed  districts 

869,132 

739,989 

—  119,143 

minus  18 

Nine  talooks  of  the  Salem  district 

1,977,034 

1,669,890 

—  417,138 

„       21 

Three  talooks  of  the  three  slightly  distressed 
districts. 

490,702 

628,674 

+    31,872 

plus       6 

One  talook  of  the  Tanjore  district 

221,749 

242,999 

+    21,260 

9 

6.  No  review  of  these  figures  has  yet  been  received  from  the  Madras 
Government ;  but  Sir  Michael  Kennedy  has  furnished  the  Government  of  India 
with  remarks  upon  the  results  of  the  partial  census.  He  considers  that  the 
diminution  of  the  population  must  be  due  to  the  eflFect  of  migration,  of 
increased  mortality,  of  diminished  births  ;  or  to  a  combination  of  all  these  three 
causes.  No  figures,  even  approximate,  are  available  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  emigration  has  taken  place  from  the  famine  districts.  The  number  of 
emigrants  by  sea  from  the  Madras  Presidency  to  Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  elsewhere, 
is  shown  by  the  returns  from  sea-ports  to  have  been  287,482  during  the  14 
months  of  famine,  as  compared  with  156,143,  the  average  number  for  a  cor- 
responding period  in  ordinary  times ;  that  is  to  say,  the  emigration  by  sea  nearly 
doubled  during  the  famine.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  many  of  these 
emigrants  came  from  the  famine  districts,  or  from  the  particular  talooks  in 
which  the  recent  census  was  taken.  Again,  there  is  no  available  information 
regarding  the  great  exodus  of  population  from  the  famine  districts  to  the 
neighbouring  tracts  in  Malabar,  Tanjore,  Ganjam,  and  parts  of  Tinnevelly  and 
Kistna,  where  drought  had  comparatively  little  eflfect.  The  figures  of  the 
recent  census  show  that  the  diminutipn  among  the  males  of  10  years  old  and 
upwards  has  been  considerably  greater  than  among  women  of  the  same 
age.  Sir  Michael  Kennedy  points  out  that  there  was  no  reason  why  men 
should  have  died  from  famine  more  rapidly  than  women,  while  it  is  quite 
probable  that  men  would  migrate  more  readily  than  women.  He  considers  that 
this  excessive  diminution  among  men  tends  to  show  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  migrating  from  the  famine  tracts  must  have  been  very  large,  and  that 
a  part  at  any  rate  of  the  decrease  of  population  must  be  due  to  emigration. 
He  shows  that  a  part  of  the  diminution  must  be  due  to  the  decrease  in  births ; 
for  the  returns  (confessedly  imperfect  as  yet)  of  births  for  the  15  famine 
talooks,  in  which  the  census  has  now  been  taken,  give  a  decrease  of  32,054 
births  as  compared  with  the  average  of  ordinary  years.  Further,  he  shows 
that,  according  to  the  monthly  returns  of  mortality,  a  great  part  of  the  loss  of 
population  was  due  to  unusual  epidemics  of  cholera,  smdl-pox,  and  fever, 
which  swept  oflF,  in  these  15  talooks,  149,053  persons,  compared  with  an 
average  mortality  of  32,909  from  these  diseases  as  returned  during  the  years 
1870-75. 

6.  The  table,  cited  in  the  preamble  to  this  Resolution,  regarding  the  results 
of  the  partial  census  in  Madras,  takes  the  normal  increment  of  the  population 
to  be  l|  percent,  per  annum ;  and  some  of  the  subsidiary  statements  forwarded 
by  the  Government  of  Bombay  assume  the  normal  increase  of  the  population  to 
be  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  it  be  assumed  that  any  such  increase  really 
occurred  during  the  years  1872—75  before  the  distress  began,  then  the  actual 
loss  of  population  attributable  to  famine  will  be  proportionately  larger.  Sir 
Michael  Kennedy,  in  his  memorandum,  shows  that  the  excess  of  registered 
births  over  registered  deaths,  according  to  the  returns  pubUshed  by  the  Madras 
Government,  gave  a  normal  increase  of  population  at  the  rate  of  ^2  per  cent. 
per  annum  in  the  15  talooks  during  the  period  1872 — 76;  and  he  considers 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  population  of  the 

Madras 
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Madras  Presidency  increases  at  the  rate  of  1 J  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  appears 
to  the  Government  of  India  that  no  absolute  certainty  has  yet  been  attained 
regarding  the  normal  increase  of  population  in  India.  The  Madras  Census 
Report  of  December  1873  shows  (pp.  11 — 13)  that,  according  to  four  censuses 
taken  from  1851  to  1871,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  ranged  from  0*74  per  cent, 
during  the  earliest  to  3*02  per  cent  during  the  latest  period.  But  the  writer 
of  the  Report  (Dr.  Cornish)  rejects  these  deduced  rates  of  increase,  and  holds 
that  the  figures  merely  prove  the  earlier  censuses  to  have  been  imperfect. 
In  the  North  Western  Provinces  a  detailed  census  has  been  taken  on  scientific 
principles  more  often  than  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  Report  of  the  1871 
census  for  the  North  Western  Provinces  shows  (page  2  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Report) 
the  annual  increase  of  population  to  have  been  0'32  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  in  Great  Britain  of  0'56  during  the  10  years,  1851—1861.  The 
Census  Report  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  of  January  1874  (pp.  72-74  and 
236-237)  shows  the  deduced  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  to  be  0*54  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Probably,  until  the  information  on  this  subject  is  more  com- 
plete, the  normal  increase  of  an  Indian  population  might  be  taken  at  between 
0*5  and  06  per  cent.  At  this  rate  the  population  would  double  itself  within 
130  years.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Bombay  Government,  parts  of  the  country 
were  afilicted  by  epidemic  diseases  during  1875  and  1876,  and  during  those 
years  the  supposed  normal  rate  of  increase  may  not  have  been  maintained ; 
but  during  the  years  1872 — 1875,  or  four  years,  some  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion must,  it  may  be  believed,  have  occurred.  And  the  apparent,  as  weU  as  the 
actual  loss  of  population,  during  these  two  sad  years  of  famine,  must  be  propor- 
tionately increcised  above  the  figures  shown  or  suggested  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs of  this  Resolution. 

7.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  deduces  from  the  figures 
now  reviewed  that  there  has  been  a  lamentable  decrease  of  the  population,  during 
the  two  past  seasons,  in  the  selected  famine-stricken  tracts  where  the  partial 
census  has  recently  been  taken.  But  there  is  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
numbers  who  have  migrated,  and  who  may  return  to  their  homes.  The  figures 
for  the  several  talooks,  both  in  the  Bombay  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
show  remarkable  differences  between  the  per-centages  of  apparent  loss  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  over  what  proportion  of  the  famine  country 
the  higher,  the  medium,  or  the  lower  per-centages  of  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lation extend.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  in  Council  considers,  therefore,  that 
the  Papers  now  before  the  Government  of  India  do  hot  furnish  means  for  form- 
ing a  correct  estimate  of  the  famine  mortality  in  Southern  India  duringl  876  —78. 
Copies  of  all  the  Papers  will  be  furnished  to  the  Famine  Commission  for  their 
consideration. 

(True  Extract.) 

(signed)         C.  Bernard^ 
Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 


Copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution,  together  with  the  Papers  read,  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  famine  Commission, 

(signed)         C.  Bernard, 
Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 


From  J.  H.  Garstin,  Esq.,  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras 
(Famine),  to  the  Additional  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Public 
Works  Department  (Famine),  (No.  1257),  dated  Ootacamund,  the  1st 
June  1878. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  the  returns  of  the  trial  census  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Government  of  India  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  17th  October  1877,  No.  944. 

2.  I  am  to  point  out  that,  although  this  Government  in  their  letter  of  the  ^ 
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•  BeUary 
Kumool 
Cttddapah 
Kellore 
Coimbatore 
Chiogleput 

f  Kistna 
Trichinopoly 
Tanjore 
Tinnerelly 


15tli  November  1877,  No.  328,  indicated  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  any  results 
to  be  so  obtained,  they  determined  to  give  the  fullest  e£Fect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  decided  to  select  in  addition  to  certain  talooks  in 
famine  districts,  one  entire  fiemune  district  and  some  talooks  of  districts  the  Least 
afiSected  by  the  famine  pressure.  They  were  of  ofdnion  that  isolated  talooks 
would  be  liable  to  be  affected  by  so  many  special  or  local  causes,  that  the  results 
would  be  more  than  ordinarily  unreliable. 

3.  The  marginally  noted  six  talooks*  of  the  famine  dfetricts,  and 
the  marginally  noted  four  talooksf  in  the  districts  least  affected  by 
scarcity  and  drought,  and  also  the  entire  district  of  Salem,  were 
accordingly  selected  for  the  trial  census.  Tlie  enclosed  statement 
gives  the  result,  showing  the  comparative  numbers  of  houses  and  of 
population,  and  the  per-centage  of  diminution  and  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  census  of  1871  • 


Gooty. 

NandtkotkQT. 

MadanapallL 

Gndar. 

Palladam. 

PonneirL 

Grndivada. 
Museri. 
Maffaveram. 
AnuMsamudniiiu 


4.  The  accuracy  of  the  registration  is  too  open  to  doubt  to  allow  of  any  safe 
opinion  being  formed  as  to  the  existence  of  any,  and  what,  normal  increase  in 
the  period  between  the  census  of  1871  and  the  close  of  1875,  but  I  am  directed 
to  enclose  a  statement  showing  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  for  that 
period  in  the  talooks  under  reference  and  carried  on  to  the  end  of  February 
1878.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  registered  deaths  were  in  excess  of 
the  registered  births  in  the  remaining  portion  of  1871,  subsequent  to  the  census, 
in  the  talooks  of — 


Tripatore   - 
Uttengiri   - 
Madanapalli 
Gudur 
PaUadasai  * 


'y  Salem. 


Cuddapah. 
Nellore. 
Couafaatore* 
Tinnevelly. 


In  the  year  1872  in — 

Tripatore  -.-•----    Salem. 
Gndur       •..-...-    Nellore. 

In  1873  itt— 

Salem 

Namkal     ---•••-• 

Trichengode      «**....  ^  SaLem. 

Tripatore  -----^-- 

Uttengiri  ------../ 

Kandikotknr      .-•----    Kumool. 

Gudur       -••--•--    Nellore. 
Ponneri     ---••.--    Chingleput. 


In  1874 

Tripatore   -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -loi 

Uttenpri /  S^^™- 

Nandikotkur       -        -        -        -        -        -        -    Kurnool. 

MadnapaUi-        -----..    Cuddapah. 

Gudur        ...        -  ...    Nellore. 

Ponneri      -        .        •        -  .        «    Chingleput. 

In  1875  in— 

Oossoor 
Tripatore  - 
Uttengiri  - 
Madanapalli 
Gudur 
Palladum  - 
Ambasamudrum 


;} 


Salem. 

Cuddapah. 
Nellore. 
Coimbatore. 
Tinnevelly. 


while  in   1873  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  entire  district  ot  Salem  by 
5,843. 

5.  The  statement  also  shows  the  large  increase  in  the  numb»  of  deaths 
registered  in  the  famine  period  of  1876^77-  Of  the  deaths  which  occurred 
during  that  period,  149,053  were  returned  in  the  year  1877  as  due  to  cholera, 

small-pox 
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small-pox  and  fever^  this  detailed  information  not  being  available  for  1876. 
It  iSy  however,  impossible  to  say  how  far  cholera,  fever,  or  many  other  ailments 
may  have  been  innuenced  by  the  sufferings  of  famine,  or  by  the  use  of  unaccus- 
tomed or  unwholesome  food,  arising  from  the  famine  pressure,  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  loss  of  the  population  shown  by 
the  trial  census  in  the  selected  talooks  may  be  partly  due  to  emigration,  which 
by  sea  alone  is  known  to  have  increased  from  about  98,000  in  1875-76  to  198,000 
in  1876-77,  or  to  migration  which  has  been  very  extensive  through  all  the 
alOfected  districts. 

6.  The  Government  have  referred  these  returns,  together  with  a  memorandum 
by  Sir  M.  Kennedy,  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  and  his  report  thereon  wiU 
be  forwarded. 
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STATEMENT  ehowing  the  Results  of  the  partial  Census  of  1878  in  the  undermentioned  selected  Taluqs,  as 
1872  to  1876j  and  after  certain  necessary  Additions  and  Deductions  have  been  made  (on  account  of  the 


TALUQS. 

NUMBER 
OP  VILLAGES. 

TOJMBER  OF  HOUSES. 

POPULATION 

DISTRICTS. 

1 

1 

>4 

< 

According 

to 
Census  of 

1878. 

According 

to 

Census  of 

1871. 

Difference 
between 
Columns 
6  and  7. 

Percentage 

of 

lucrease  or 

Decrease. 

Malo. 

Above 

10 

Tears  of 

Age. 

10 
Tears  of 

Age 
and  under. 

1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

5. 

a 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

Salem      -        -       - 

594 

42 

636 

66,405 

95,364 

—29,969 

—  31-4 

106,805 

48,395 

I 

Athur     -        .        - 

184 

10 

194 

30,387 

29,756 

+     632 

+    2-1 

49,392 

24,394 

2 

Namkal  - 

515 

59 

674 

66,027 

76,082 

—10,056 

—  13-2 

72,004 

86^228 

3 

Trichengode    - 

676 

23 

598 

66,990 

66,765 

—  9,776 

—  14-6 

58,225 

27,421 

4 

Salem     .       -       .| 

Oossoor  -       -       - 

768 

172 

940 

39,773 

45,257 

—  5,484 

—  12-1 

48,134 

18,728 

5 

Eistnagiri 

513 

99 

612 

38,092 

32,236 

+     856 

+    2-6 

39,991 

20,860 

6 

Darampnri 

668 

182 

740 

36,024 

42,771 

—  6,747 

—  15-7 

46,087 

22,807 

7 

Tripatore 

419 

29 

448 

35,265 

41,823 

—  6,568 

—  15-6 

53,896 

27,026 

8 

Uttengiri 

Total   -   -   - 

449 

119 

568 

35,641 

41,996 

—  6,354 

—  15-1 

39,621 

16,876 

9 

4,576 

735 

6,310 

398,604 

472,048 

—73,444 

—  15'6 

514,165 

242,333 

10 

Bellary     • 

Gooty     -       -       - 

154 

4 

158 

28,979 

27,241 

—  8,262 

—  11-9 

43,380 

18,309 

11 

Knmool    • 

Nandikotknr   - 

101 

101 

20,297 

19,273 

+  1,024 

+    6-3 

30,009 

11,011 

IS 

Madanii4>alli    • 

95 

10 

105 

28,844 

25,712 

+  3,182 

+  12-1 

38,290 

16,447 

13 

Nellore     -       • 

Gudor     •       -       - 

205 

5 

210 

25,280 

26,194 

+       86 

+      -8 

44,471 

16,760 

14 

Coimbatore 

PaDadam 

191 

3 

194 

59,006 

60,429 

—  1,423 

—    2-3 

67,955 

33,591 

IS 

Cbinglepnt 

Ponneri  -       •       - 

242 

17 

259 

16,910 

16,537 

+     873 

+    2-4 

34,257 

16,860 

16 

Eistna      * 

Gndivada 

206 

40 

246 

21,103 

16,084 

+  6,019 

+  39*8 

84,216 

17,259 

17 

TricUn'oitoly     - 

Mnseri    -       -       - 

224 

10 

234 

56,398 

56,176 

+     217 

+      -4 

87,660 

42,948 

18 

Tanjore     - 

Magayeram     - 

344 

'  7 

351 

42,486 

39,853 

+  2,633 

+    6^ 

83,817 

37,179 

19 

Tinnerelly 

Ambasamudmm 

89 

39 

128 

39,168 

89,927 

—     769 

—    1-9. 

61,740 

24,984 

20 

Total  of  the  Six  Famine  Taluqs,  other'l 
than  those  of  the  District  of  Salem    -/ 

988 

39 

1,027 

174,316 

174,886 

—       70 

—    -04 

258,362 

112,978 

21 

Total  of  Salem    -       -       -       •       - 

4,575 

785 

6,310 

398,604 

472,048 

—78,444 

—15-6 

614,165 

242,333 

2» 

Gaand  Total  of 

16  Famine  Taluqs 

6,663 

774 

6,337 

572,920 

646,434 

—73,514 

-12-9 

772,517 

365,311 

23 

NOTE. 
iltt«r  -On.  Tillwe  has  been  «lded  to  Ath»r  tiuee  1871.    The  popnl.tion  of  tWf  /.lUge  in  1871  i.  not  iMcertolMble,  as  the  Tillage  eumot  be 
^€S;.^Trfcrae'':S.r/^^^^^^^  ^-  ««  t.  Sonth  A^t. 

'*^5'*n7/1rlThe''2:L^rTm.'t°o'^^  «nalg«n«ed  Into  on,,  while  two  were  added  to  the  tduq<one 

t.^S^~^\^^^ra^^^y^^'  '»  *™'«f-"'^  to%.r.n,puririn  the  Cen«».  figuw.  «f  1871,  the  population,  of  two 
from  CoUegal,  ano  inower  wm   u«^^  forthcoming.    These  have  now  beea  taken  Into  aeooant,  and  on  this  account,  and  on 

Si  d^e"^iS?er  o?l!aS  atvl  «^CeS,  A.^.otal  given  in  ColnU  17  for  thi.  taluq  doe.  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  totU  for  the  talu,  «. 
giyen  in  the  pnoiished  Census  return  for  1871. 
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compared  \rith  the  Ceksus  of  1871,  plus  an  Increment  of  1}  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  during  the  Fire  Years,  from 
Transfer  of  certain  Villages  from  one  Taluq  to  another)  in  order  to  render  the  Comparison  correct.  . 


ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1878. 

POPULATION  OF  1871.  PLUS 
THE  INCREMENT. 

Difference 
between 
Colnmns 
16  and  19. 

Percentage 

of 
Increase 

or 
Decrease. 

Difference 

between 

Columns 

16  and  17. 

Percentage 

Fbmalbs. 

Total. 

Population 

according 

to 

Census 

of 
1871. 

Increment 

of 

UperCent 

per 

An^nm 

from  1872 

to  1876. 

Total. 

of 
Increase 

Above 

10 

Years  of 

Age. 

10 

Tears  of 

Age 

and  under. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

or 
Decrease. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

1 

1U»735 

47^21 

155,200 

162,256 

817,456 

403,892 

31,218 

436,110 

—117,654 

—  270 

—  86,486 

—  21-3 

2 

55,061 

24,942 

73,786 

80,003 

153,789 

162.630 

12,672 

175.202 

—  21,413 

—  12-2 

—    8,841 

—    6-4 

8 

81,565 

34,952 

107,230 

116,507 

223,737 

273,382 

21,133 

294,615 

—  70,778 

—  24-0 

—  49,645 

—  18-2 

4 

60,171 

27,362 

85,646 

87,633 

173,179 

246,986 

19,089 

266,075 

—  92,896 

—  34-9 

—  73,807 

—  29-8 

6 

51,651 

18,968 

66,862 

70,619 

137,481 

189,068 

14,616 

203,684 

—  66,203 

—  32-5 

—  !a,587 

—  27-3 

6 

44,078 

21,085 

60,851 

66,163 

126,014 

170,249 

13,150 

183^408 

—  57,394 

—  31-3 

—  44,236 

—  25-9 

7 

51,601 

22,926 

68,894 

.74^27 

143,421 

187,312 

14,480 

201,792 

—  58,371 

—  28-8 

—  43,891 

—  23-4 

8 

50,782 

27,096 

81,622 

86,877 

168,399 

192,946 

14,913 

207,859 

—  39,460 

—  18-9 

—  24,647 

—  12-7 

9 

43,093 

16,830 

56,497 

59,923 

116,420 

160,569 

11,688 

162,207 

—  45,787 

—  28-2 

—  34,149 

—  22  6 

10 

561,727 

241,681 

766,488 

803,408 

1,559,896 

1,977,034 

152,818 

2,129,852 

—569.956 

—  26-8 

—417,138 

—  21-1 

11 

42,139 

17,802 

61,689 

59,941 

121,630 

142,716 

11,029 

153,745 

—  82,115 

—  20-9 

—  21,086 

—  14-7 

12 

30,210 

10,415 

41,020 

40,626 

81,645 

103,783 

8,023 

111,806 

—  30,161 

—  26-9 

—  22,138 

—  21-3 

13 

37,633 

15,809 

54,737 

53,442 

108,179 

134,546 

10,400 

144,946 

—  36,767 

—  25-4 

—  26,367 

-  19-5 

14 

42,933 

16,200 

61,231 

69,133 

120,364 

142,257 

10,996 

163,263 

—  32,889 

—  21-4 

—  21,893 

—  15-4 

15 

72,942 

33,223 

101,646 

106,165 

207,711 

232,165 

17,942 

260,097 

—  42,386 

—  16-9 

—  24,444 

—  10-5 

16 

33,389 

15,954 

51,117 

49,343 

100,460 

103,675 

8,015 

111,690 

—  11,230 

—  10-0 

—    3,215 

—    31 

17 

33,549 

16,769 

51,474 

50,318 

101,792 

89,900 

6,948 

96,848 

+    4,944 

+    61 

+  11,892 

+  13-2 

18 

05,291 

40,758 

130,598 

136,049 

266,647 

255,132 

19,722 

274,854 

—    8,207 

—    2-9 

+  11,616 

+    4-5 

19 

85,907 

36,596 

120,496 

122,503 

242,999 

221,749 

17,138 

238,887 

+    4,112 

+    1-7 

+  21,250 

+    9-5 

20 

57,073 

25,438 

76,724 

83,411 

160,135 

151,670 

11,726 

168,896 

—    8,260 

—    1-9 

+    8,466 

+  5-5 

81 

259;846 

109,403 

371,340 

368,649 

739,989 

859,132 

66,405 

926,637 

—185,548 

—  20-6 

—119,143 

—  161 

22 

561,727 

241,681 

766,488 

803,408 

l/»9,896 

1,977,034 

152,818 

2,129,852 

—569,956 

—  26-8 

-417,188 

-211 

23 

820,973 

351,084 

1,127,828 

1,172,057 

2,299,886 

2,836,166 

219,223 

3,055,389 

—755,504 

—  32-8 

—536,281 

—  23-3 

NOTE. 

CMngleput—Thtee  villages  were  added  to  the  Ponneri  taluq  from  TriveUore  subsequent  to  1871.  The  population  of  these  villages  has  been 
included  in  the  figures  given  in  Columns  16  and  17  for  this  taluq. 

TinneveUg. —Thxrteen  rllhiges  of  the  Ambasamudrum  taluq  were  transferred  to  other  taluqs,  and  one  was  added  to  it,  since  1871.  The  population 
of  the  added  village  in  1871  is  not  ascertainable,  as  the  village  cannot  be  identified.  The  population  now  returned  has  therefore  been  deducted  from 
the  totals  in  both  Colnmns  16  and  1 7. 

NeUore. — One  village  was  transferred  from  the  Gudnr  to  the  Nellore  taluq.  The  population  of  that  village  in  1871  has  been  deducted  from  the 
total  in  Column  17.  , 
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Memorandum  on  the  partial  Census  in  Madeas  Districts  taken  in 

March  1878. 

The  partial  census  of  1878  was  taken  in  the  Madras  Presidency  over  the 
whole  of  the  nine  taluqs  of  the  district  of  Salem ;  in  six  taluqs  of  other 
districts,  which  have  heen  afflicted  with  famine ;  and  in  four  taluqs  of  districts, 
where  failure  of  crops  did  Hot  prevail,  or  only  prevailed  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

2.  The  result  has  heen  that  in  Salem  the  returns  show  an  apparent  loss 
of  population,  as  compared  with  the  actual  numbers  of  the  census  of  18/1,  of 
417^138;  in  the  other  six  famine  taluqs,  a  loss  of  119,143;  and  in  the  non- 
famine  taluqs,  the  returns  show  a  gain  of  53,122.     The  total  apparent  loss  for 

•NiDB  of  Salem  and  the  16*  famine  taluqs  amounts,  therefore,  to  536,281. 
SIX  others.  ^ 

3.  In  recording  the  result  of  the  census,  an  annual  increase  of  1^  per  cent., 
or  7i  per  cent,  for  the  five  years  ending  1876,  has  been  allowed  for,  and  this 
raises  the  apparent  loss  as  follows : — 

Bs. 

In  Salem  to .--•   669,956 

In  the  six  other  famine  taluqs        .^        .        .        *        .    185,548 

764,604 
While  the  four  non-famine  taluqs,  instead  of  a  gain  show 
a  loss  of    -        -        -        -        *        -        -        -        -       2,411 

4.  This  assumed  increment  has  been  termed  the  "  normal  annual  increase,** 
but  it  is  not  shown  on  what  groimds  it  has  been  assumed. 

5.  As  far  as  my  judgment  goes  there  has  been  no  such  increase,  and  my 
reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion  are  as  follow  i^— 

General  Considerations. 

6.  Southern  India  has  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity  for  many  years,  during 
which  the  increase  of  population  up  to  the  limit  of  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
soil  has  been  unchecked,  except  by  occasional  seasons  of  scarcity,  more  or  less 
partial  and  localised,  and  by  periodical  outbreaks  of  epidemic  diseases. 

7.  In  the  dry  tracts,  of  which  the  15  taluqs  under  reference  form  a  part,  the 
soil  is  generally  poor.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to  season,  but 
also  under  a  rude  and  primitive  system  of  agriculture,  it  produces  compara- 
tively light  crops  of  food  grains,  sufficient  only  for  the  bare  subsistence  of  a 
limited  number  of  persons  whose  wants  are  few,  whose  habits  are  simple,  and 
whose  life  is  passed  in  laboriously  wringing  from  the  soil  its  scanty  produce. 
No  large  areas  of  arable^  land  have,  of  late  years,  been  available  for  increased 
cultivation  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that,  in  these  tracts, 
so  little  favoured  by  nature,  the  limits  of  increase  of  production  and  of  popula- 
tion have  been  reached,  and  that  the  land,  under  the  rude  system  of  cultivation 
prevailing,  now  supports,  and  has  for  some  years  past  supported,  as  large  a 
population  as  can  ^aw  a  subsistence  from  it 

a  It  is  probable  that  there  may  have  been  some  amount  of  aggregation  in 
the  larger  towns  and  villages,  and,  to  a  trifling  extent,  emigration  to  more 
favoured  districts  may  have  taken  place ;  but,  as  regards  the  great  mass  of  the 
purely  agricultural  population  of  the  famine  tracts,  the  general  considerations 
are,  1  think,  opposed  to  any  considerable  increase,  since  the  date  of  the  last 
census  in  1871- 

Register  of  Births  emd  Dmths. 

9.  The  total  number  of  births  registered  since  the  census  of  1871,  up  to 

5e«  stattments  (A.)  the  end  of  1876,  was  404,392,  while  the  total  number  of  deaths  during  the 

*°^  ^n'Viw^ia,    ^^^^®  period  was  375,212.    This  shows  an  apparent  increment,  in  five  years 

janying  ^P«ge»  »,    ^^  ^^^  months,  of  29,180  on  a  population  of  2,836,166,  or,  in  other  words^ 

the  population  appears  to  have  been  increasing  at  the  very  slow  rate  of  '2  per 

cent,  per  annum.    This  result  is,  however,  subject  to  the  reliability  of  the 

registering,  the  correctness  of  which  is  doubtful.    The  errors  may  be  either 

way; 
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way ;  but  taking  ^  figures  as  they  staod^  they  lead  to  the  inference  that, 
under  normal  circumstances^  and  allowing  for  a  similar  increase  in  18779  the 
population  of  the  15  famine  taluqs  in  March  1878  might  hare  been  expected  to 
be  as  below :—  • 

2^836^66 — Census  population  of  1871., 

29^180 — Actual  difference  between  births  and  deaths  to  end  of  1876. 
6^000 — Normal  difference  between  births  and  deaths  for  14  months  {ue.,  12  months 
of  1877  and  two  months  of  1878). 

2,871,346— Total. 


Compirative  NumBer  of  Houses. 

10.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  houses  shown  by  the  census  of  1871  and 
that  of  1878  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  population  of  the  15  taluqs,  so  far 

from  having  increased,  has  actually  diminished.  There  were  found  in  1878*  ^ Census  Retun. 
73,514  fewer  houses  than  were  returned  in  1871,  and  allowing  four  persons  per 
house  (the  proportion  shown  by  the  census  numbers),  this  would  indicate  a 
decrease  in  the  population  of  294,056.  I  do  not  desire  to  push  this  argument 
too  far,  or  beyond  what  it  may  be  worth ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  an  estimate 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  a  population  based  upon  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  number  of  houses,  would  be  roughly  reliable ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  of  the 
15  taluqs,  where  a  decrease  of  population  is  found,  nine  show  a  decrease  of 
houses ;  while  of  the  four  taluqs,  where  there  is  an  increase  of  population,  three 
show  also  an  increase  of  houses.  Moreover,  the  social  tendencies  of  the  people, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  law  for  the  division  of  properties,  are  in  favour 
of  an  i;Qcrease  of  houses ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that,  even  with  a  sta- 
tionary population,  the  number  of  separate  houses  would  increMe. 

11.  Without,  therefore,  insisting  too  much  on  the  results  indicated  by  the 
decrease  in  houses,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  apparent  fact  that 
they  have  decreased  is  directly  opposed  to  the  assumed  increment  in  the  nimiber 
of  tiie  people. 

12.  For  the  above  nasons,  I  think  that  there  is  no  suffident  ground  for 
assuming  a  '*  normal  increase''  of  the  population,  since  the  census  of  1871> 
anM)unting  to  1^  per  cent,  per  annum.  There  may  have  even  been  an  actual 
decrease  nwce  1871 ;  but  I  will  now  proceed  on  the  assumption  {see  paragraph  9 
em4e)  that  there  has  be^i  an  increase  not  exceeding  "2  per  cent. 

13.  The  population  residing  in  the  15  taluqs  being,  according  to  the  census 
of  1878,  2,299,885,  instead  of  2,871,346,  as  it  should  have  been,  on  the 
assumptions  made  in  paragraph  9,  there  is  a  difference  of  57l>461  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

14.  This  difference  must  be  due  to  the  effects  of  migration^  of  increased  omiv 
tality,  of  diminished  births,  or  to  a  combination  of  all  these  causes. 

15.  As  r^ards  the  question  of  migration,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  for  cx^^^^^^^^^ 
the  15  taluqs  under  notice  no  figures  even  approximate  are  avallable.t    State-  pag^S*" 

meptS  of  emigration  from  the  different  portsj  Skow  that  tibe       j  These  ret.™  for  U  months,  yfe.  from 

emigrants  were  very  much  m  excess  of  the  numbers  m  ordi-  ist  October  iS76  to  30th  November  1877, 
nary  years;  but  how  many  of  these  persons  belonged  to  the  ^ow  an  inprease  of  131,389  in  the  numW 
coast  districts,  and  how  many  to  taluqs  similarly  situated  to  an/Sl^^^b^ing^^m*^^ 
those  under  review,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  while  there  are  no  ^'  of  emigrants,  therefore,  nearly  doubled, 
figures  whatever  showing  the  extent  of  inland  migratioDu    Thei:e  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt,  for  it  is  a  well-recognised  fact,  that  the  migration  from  the  famine 
to  the  more  favoured  districts  was  very  large ;  how  lai^  it  is  impracticable  to 
determine,  but  the  following  figures  may  throw  some  %ht  on  the  subject: — 

10.  Aocordii^  to  the  census  of  1878,  the  number  of 

Males  of  10  years  and  under  is    -        _        -    355,311 
Females  of  10  years  and  under  is  -        -    351,084 

while  the  number  of 

Males  above  10  years  is       -        -        -        •    772,517 
Females  above  10  years  is  -        -        -        -    820,973 
298-  B  4  ^t 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  MORTALITY 


*  S*e  Stotoment  (D.). 


Excess 
Mortality. 

Decrease  of 
births. 

In  1876  .       -       .       - 
In  1877  -       -       -       - 
In  1878  to  end  of  Febrnmy 

3,890 

181,027 

5,897 

+  57 

—  26,394 

—  5,688 

Total    -    • 

190,814 

—  32,025 

f  See  Statement  (A.)  and  Abstract  (C),  which  show 
the  deaths  as  below: — 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the  males  under  10  years  were  4,000  m 
excess  of  the  females,  the  men  were  48,000  less  in  number  than  the  women. 
Now  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  more  men  than  women  should  die  from 
famine  or  other  causes,  buf  there  are  many  obvious  reasons  why  more  men 
than  women  should  migrate. 

17.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  fair,  that  whatever  the  number  of  migrants 
may  be,  the  men  exceed  the  women  by  at  least  48,000. 

18.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  number  of  migrants  must  be  very  large,  or  such 
an  excess  of  men  over  women  would  be  impossible ;  and,  supposing  the  migrant 
boys  and  girls  to  be  about  equal  in  number,  it  would  seem  a  very  liberal  esti- 
mate to  assume  that  the  migrant  males  are  33  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  migrant 
females. 

19.  Under  this  assumption,  the  total  number  of  migrants  would  be  about 
350,000,  i.  e.y  males  200,000,  and  females  150,000. 

20.  Adding  this  number  of  probable  absentees,  most  of  whom  may  return,  to 
the  census  population  of  1878,  we  obtain  a  total  of  2,649,885,  leaving  (^^e  para- 
graph 9)  221,461  persons  to  be  accounted  for. 

21.  The  birth  and  death  returns*  of  the  15  taluqs  since  the  commencement 
of  the  famine  to  the  end  of  February  1878,  show  a  mor- 
tality in  excess  of  the  average,  amounting  to  190,814,  and  a 
decreased  birth-rate  compared  with  the  average,  amounting 
to  32,025,  that  is  to  say,  these  returns  woiild  lead  to  the 
probability  of  a  diminution  in  the  population  of  222,839, 
a  result  tallying  with  the  numbers  shown  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  as  still  to  be  accounted  for. 

22.  As  regards  the  excess  death-rate  of  190,814,  shown  by  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner's  mortality  returns,  the  greater  part  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  unfortunate  prevalence  of  cholera, 
small-pox,  and  fever,  which  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  poorer  classes,  during  the  famine  period.  The  death- 
rate  in  the  15  taluqs  from  these  causes  amounted  to 
149,053  in  1877  alone,t  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
32,909  for  the  six  years  ending  1875.  The  excess  deaths 
in  1877  from  these  causes  may,  therefore,  be  set  down  at 
116,000,  which,  deducted  from  181,000,  the  total  excess 

Tigiipes  for  the  comparison  of  the  mortautyfr^^         dcaths  of  that  year,  Icavcs  65,000  cxccss  deaths  duc  to 

causes  in  the  famine  months  of  1876  and  1878  are  not  J         '  ^ 

available ;  but  the  deaths  were  probably  in  much  the   Othcr  CaUSCS. 
same  proportioii. 

23.  These  diseases,  then,  account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  excess  mor- 
tality shown  by  the  returns. 

24.  As  regards  the  diminution  of  births,  part  must,  no  doubt,  be  set  down  to 
the  effect  of  the  famine  upon  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  community ;  but 
part,  and  by  no  means  a  small  part,  is  certainly  due  to  the  migratory  move- 
ments already  discussed. 

25.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  but  for  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  small- 
pox, and  fever,  the  death-rate  in  the  15  taluqs  under  review  would  not  have 
been  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average.  Assuming  (see  paragraph  23)  that 
two-thirds  of  the  excess  deaths  in  1876  and  1878  may  be  set  down  to  these 
diseases,  the  whole  number  of  excess  deaths  due  to  them  will  amount  to 
122,514,  which,. deducted  from  the  total  excess  deaths  since  the  commencement 
of  the  famine  (190,814),  will  leave  68,290  to  be  accounted  for.  Regarding  these, 
it  may  well  be  urged  that  a  period  remarkable  for  cholera  was  probably  also 
remarkable  for  kindred  diseases  ;  but,  taking  the  most  unfavourable  assumption, 
and  supposing,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  that  all  these  excess  deaths  were 
due  to  famine,  their  mmiber  would  amount  to  less  than  2i  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

26.  This  result  (and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  arrived  at  on  the  very 
unfavourable  and  most  unlikely  assumption  that  all  the  excess  deaths,  not  due 
to  cholera,  small-pox,  and  fever,  are  due  to  famine),  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  be 
regretted ;  but,  considering  the  vast  areas  and  lengthened  periods  over  which 


;i877. 

Average  for 

1870-71-72-78- 

74-75. 

Cholera    -       -       - 

Small-pox 

Fevers       -        •        . 

62,230 
18,504 
M,819 

2,655 

3,105 

27,149 

TOTAX     -     - 

149,053 

32,909 
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the  famine  has  extended,  and  the  helpless  nature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  may  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  the  substantial  safety  of  the  people 
was  secured,  so  far  as  such  a  result  was  practically  attainable. 

27.  To  summarise,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  memorandum  are  as 
follow  :-^  • 

(1.)  That  looking  to  general  considerations,  to  the  records  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  to  the  census  results  as  to  the  number  of  existing  houses, 
there  has  not  been  an  increase  of  population  since  1871  at  the  rate  of 
1 1  per  cent,  per  annum ;  that,  in  all  probability,  any  increase  that  may 
have  taken  place  does  not  exceed  '2  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  that  there 
may  possibly  have  been  a  decrease  of  numbers. . 

(2.)  That  a  large  portion  of  the  apparent  loss  of  population  shown  by 
the  last  census  is  due  to  migration.  What  the  number  of  absentee 
migrants  actually  was,  it  is  not  practicable  to  determine ;  but  that,  on  a 
consideration  of  the  actual  number  of  resident  males  and  females  over  10 
years  of  age,  found  in  the  districts,  the  number  may  fairly  be  assumed  to 
be  about  350,000. 

(3.)  That  cholera,  small-pox,  and  fever  account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  excess  mortality  during  the  period  between  the  latter  part  of  1876  and 
the  end  of  February  1878. 

(4.)  That  the  loss  of  population,  not  thus  accounted  for,  amounts  to 
about  68,290,  or  to  less  than  2^  per  cent. ;  some,  but,  not  all,  of  which  loss 
may  be  attributable  to  the  distress  that  has  prevailed. 

(signed)         M.  K.  Kennedy ^ 
Ootacamund,  11  May  1878.  Lieutenant  General,  r.k. 
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STATEMENT  furnished  by  the  Sanitaey  Commission 

10  same  Period  in  the  19  Taloqs 

1 

18  70. 

1871.                      1                                       V878. 

NAME 

TALUQ8. 

J 

i 

] 

1 

§ 

j 

i 

^ 

1 

i 

jAirOABT. 

OP 

DISTRICT. 

1 

{ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

} 

j 

901 

489 

1318 

170 

80 

117 

487 

886 

Sftlem     • 

822 

19 

2.922 

6.816 

6,680 

445 

46 

8.925 

6.192 

6309 

86 

14M 

Athur     • 

38« 

87 

m 

2.468 

8.228 

806 

103 

M88 

8378 

8396 

18 

288 

194 

602 

214 

19 

228 

186 

472 

180 

Namkal  -       - 

860 

47 

W7 

8.722 

4.690 

406 

87 

1,884 

4378 

6388 

86 

186 

482 

1311 

161 

19 

122 

961 

688 

169 

Txiohengode  - 

806 

18 

1.928 

8.910 

6.117 

680 

60 

2.429 

4470 

6^7 

- 

76 

816 

789 

94 

69 

68 

976 

686 

8t 

Salem  •      -( 

278 

16 

2.652 

4.867 

8.487 

42 

18 

2,889 

8.796 

8311   I 

8 

17 

642 

1388 

69 

- 

96 

476 

884 

66 

Kistnagirl      - 

Ml 

81 

1.482 

8,278 

8,685 

85 

9 

1,484 

8.122 

4328 

1 

26 

229 

698 

48 

2 

96 

819 

626 

41 

Darampmrl      - 

]58 

20 

2.487 

4,236 

8.892 

5 

12 

2,250 

8377 

3379 

21 

76 

272 

807 

81 

80 

68 

284 

763 

49 

Tripatore       - 

098 

25 

925 

8,834 

4,896 

289 

11 

1,813 

8319 

4362   2 

16 

120 

202 

664 

117 

2 

49 

183 

841 

88 

Uttenglri 
TOTAL-    - 

184 

13 

980 

2,581 

8,658 

43 

26 

1,678 

8.225 

8.472 

- 

107 

168 

604 

82 

2 

160 

187 

614 

50 

226 

1.118 

2388 

7.261 

981 

169 

881 

2308 

6364 

8,426 

226 

16.621 

84,156 

88,733 

2.160 

810 

19,240 

86347 

40381   5 

848 

BeUwy-      - 

Oooty     *      - 

81 

988 

1311 

2.222 

10 

28 

889 

1319 

2,486 

. 

^ 

418 

886 

68 

^ 

4 

996 

619 

98 

Komool 

Naiidflco«kiir - 

- 

108 

876 

1,664 

1.964 

- 

64 

964 

1.404 

2.286 

- 

6 

660 

761 

92 

- 

- 

848 

418 

14 

CoddAptth     • 

26 

69 

1072 

1.946 

1.686 

178 

88 

1.210 

2,090 

1,995 

- 

10 

666 

748 

40 

- 

1 

440 

496 

60 

Nellofe-       - 

Qudor    • 

141 

22 

298 

1.001 

698 

218 

49 

678 

1374 

1.264 

n 

8 

466 

669 

12 

- 

8 

68 

82 

8 

Goimtwtore  • 

PftUadam       - 

480 

16 

14107 

8.228 

2.872 

106 

8 

1.690 

2388 

2,477 

2 

n 

947 

647 

168 

- 

74 

201 

422 

187 

ChiaglQNxt   - 

FoiuMri  • 
TOTAL-    - 

42 

7 

409 

1,622 

1,698 

182 

66 

607 

1,700 
11,070 

1388 

- 

8 

186 

981 

86 

- 

6 

84 

207 

88 

28 

119 

2377 

8,759 

816 

87 

1372 

2A88 

888 

260 

4.840 

11.166 

10,486 

688 

268 

6388 

12.404 

967 

KJrtna  •      • 

Gudimda       - 

422 

6 

808 

1.761 

1.428 

204 

88 

884 

1,416 

13»6 

06 

29 

98 

989 

217 

8 

41 

12 

181 

166 

Triohlnopoly 

Muaeri    -      • 

828 

16 

1.288 

8.746 

8,424 

884 

17 

1.951 

4390 

4.786 

16 

146 

197 

948 

288 

2 

82 

172 

662 

807 

Tinnerdly   • 

884 

66 

667 

8.469 

2.661 

1.147 

410 

748 

4,174 

2.694 

16 

4 

166 

798 

811 

8 

8 

168 

641 

981 

Tuijon 

UftyftTcnm    - 
TOTAL-    . 

TOTAL-    -   - 

888 

88 

698 

8,698 

4,618 

19 

890 

721 

4,488 

6388     1 

78 

77 

86 

676 

614 

12 

81 

47 

498 

481 

200 

266 

479 

2.606 

1.276 

80 

907 

889 

1382 

2.282 

160 

2.696 

12.669 

12,081 

1.704 

860 

8304 

14362 

14,618     1 

1,175 

6RAKD 

8.876 

m 

28.066 

67.981 

61.249 

4.492    1.418 

28.882 

80,779 

87398   591 

448 

1,487 

6382 

18.626 

2322 

199 

1.196 

4379 

9394 

9390 

Ootacamond,  11  Ubj  1878. 
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(E.) 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Number  of  Emigrants  to  Ceylouy 

&c.>  during  August  18 

77, 

• 
Number  of  Emigrants  during  tlie  Month. 

Average  Number  during  the 
corresponding  Period  of  the  past  Three  Years. 

DISTRICTS. 

1 

j 

Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Mauritius. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

•a 

1 

1 

1 

c 

i 
II 

1 

1 
78 

J 
1 

<0 

i 

5 

1 

Ganjam 
Vuagapatam 
QodaTeiy 
Kistna  • 

NeUore         -       - 

• 

Madras 
Booth  Aicot  . 
Tanjore 
Madura 
Tumerelly     - 
South  Ganara 

2,546 

19,048 
8,493 

152 

69 

217 

465 

606 

339 

- 

- 

"* 

152 

69 

217 

339 

2,546 

20,119 

8,493 

3 

28 
8,618 
3,199 

96 

45 

301 

356 

328 

147 

117 
•60 

50 

« 

96 

301 

264 
191 
856 

8,974 
3,199 

Total   -   • 

30,087 

908 

606 

339 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31,935 

11,848 

798 

328 

147 

78 

177 

50 

- 

13,426 

» Guadaloupe 
Martinique 


26 
34 

60 


STATEMENT  showing 

the  Number  of  Persons  who  returned  from 

Ceylon^  &c 

!.,  during  August  1877. 

Number  of  Fttsons  who  returned  during  the  Month. 

Arerage  Number  during  the 
corresponding  Period  of  the  previous  Three  Years. 

DISTRICTS. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

8 
1 

1 

a? 

1 

1 
1 

1 

< 

1 

1 

4 
g 

i 
1 

2q| 

1 

•c 

J 
1 

i 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

< 

Ganjam 

Yiaagapatam 

Godayery 

£istna  • 

Nellote 

Madras 

South  Aioot  • 

Tanjore 

Madura 

TinnereUy     • 

Malabar 

2 

2,262 
3,412 

284 
44 

- 

■- 

- 

893 

- 

• 

-  1 
~  1 

284 
44 

893 
2 

2,262 
3,412 

3 

11 

6,137 

1,867 

5 
147 
125 

-    1 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

128 

5 
147 
125. 

137 

8 

11 

6,137 

1,867 

Total 

-    - 

5,676 

828 

r 

-1 

- 

393 

- 

-    j    6,397 

8,018 

.77  1      - 

9 

- 

- 

-     128  j    8,432 

298. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  MORTALITY 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Number  of  Emigbants  to  Ceylon^  &c.,  during  September  1877. 


Number  of  Emigrants  during  the  Month.          . 

Average  Number  during  the 
corresponding  Period  of  the  previous  Three  Years, 

DISTRICTS. 

1 

pq 

1 
1 

If 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

sS 

1 

J 

4 

II 

1 

i 

1 

V 

1 

1 

Ganjam 

Godavciy 
Kistna  - 
NeUore 
Madras 
Sonth  Aicot  ■ 
Tanjore 
Madnia 
Tinnevelly    • 
South  Canara 
Malabar 

1,308 
8,722 
9,285 

109 

787 
2,090 

1,010 

30 
166 

- 

- 

- 

472 

100 

787 

2,090 

472 

1,338 
9,898 
9,286 

2 

25 

8,735 

3,290 

176 

719 

3,711 

718 

434 
1,166 

; 

78 

•66 

60 

- 

176 

719 

3,711 

185 

469 

10,618 

3,290 

Total 

-    - 

19,316 

3,996 

196 

- 

- 

- 

- 

472 

23,979 

12,622 

6,324 

1,699 

- 

78 

66 

60 

- 

19,158 

*  Guadaloupe 

Martinique 


26 
29 

56 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  who  returned  from  Ceylon^  &c.,  during  September  1877. 


DISTRICTS. 


Number  of  Persons  who  returned  during  the  Month. 


<s 


n 


I 

II 
ra  S 


3 

OS 


^ 


I 


I 


Average  Number  during  the 
corresponding  Period  of  the  previous  Three  Years. 


t 


•a 

n 


< 


Ganjam 
Yizagapatam 
Godavery 
Kistna  - 
Nellore 
Madras 
South  Arcot 
Tanjore 
Madura 
Tinnevelly 
South  Canara 
Malabar 
Total 


104 
110 


104 
110 


30 
101 
161 


30 
101 
161 


145 


145 

•    9 


103 


69 


2,330 
3,093 


6,432 


214 


145 


2,330 
3,093 


4 

10 
6,667 
1,696 


5,791 


7,167 


292 


103 


69 


67 


-       67 


229 

4 

10 

6,557 

1,596 
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STATEMENT  showing  the  Number  of  Ehigbakts  to  Ceyhn,  &c.,  daring  October  1877. 


Number  of  Emigrants  during  the  Month. 

Average  Number  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  Past  Three  Years. 

DISTBICTS. 

1 

1 

1 

|s 

Si  a 

1 

s 

t    • 

1 

^ 

1 

< 

1 

i 

j 

1 
02  6 

I 

Reunion. 
West  Indies. 

1 

4 

Qanjam 

Oodavery      - 
Kistna-       -       - 
NeUore-       -       - 
Madras         -       - 
South  Arcot  - 
Tanjore 
Madura 
Tixmerelly    - 
South  Canara 
Malabar       -       - 

8,328 
3,906 

100 

38 

284 

18 
2C5 

365 

_ 

382 
•60 

* 

498 

100 
38 

284 

1,245 

78 

8,593 
3,906 

9,790 
2,218 

167 

23 

407 

208 

^ 

78 

t65 

50 

16T 
2S 

407 

391 

9,790 
2,218 

Total  -    - 

12,233 

422 

283 

3C5 

- 

442 

- 

498 

14,376 

12,008 

697 

208 

- 

78 

55 

50 

"" 

12,996 

*  Guadaloupe 


60 


t  Guadaloupe 
Martinique 


29 

55 


STATEMENT  Bhowing  the  Number  of  Persons  who  returned  frcan  Ceyhuy  &c.,  during  October  1877. 


Number  of  Persons  who  returned  during  the  Month. 

Average  Number  during  the 
corresponding  Period  of  the  previous  Three  Years. 

DISTRICTS. 

i 

1 

ll 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 

1 

{ 

1 

JZ5 

h5 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

0> 

1 

1 

1 

Qanjtm 

Visagapatam 

Godavery 

NeDore  - 
Madras 
South  Arcot  • 
Tanjore 
Madura 
Tinnevelly    ■ 
South  Canara 
Malabar 

2,371 
3,226 

153 
89 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

153 
89 

16 

Nil. 
2,371 
3,225 

6 

4,754 
1,711 

104 
100 

- 

119 

28 

- 

- 

100 

104 
lOO 

247 
6 

4,754 
1,711 

Total 

-       - 

5,596 

242 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

5,854 

6,471 

204 

- 

119 

28 

- 

- 

100 

6,922 

298. 
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STATEMENT  showing  the  Number  of  Emigbants  to  Ceylon,  &c.,  during  November  1877. 


• 
Number  of  Emigrants  during  the  Month. 

Average  Number  during  the 
corresponding  Period  of  the  past  Three  Years. 

DISTRICTS. 

i 

1 

^ 

6 

1 

II 

1 

g 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

< 

9 

i 

1 

1 

'21 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

3 

i 

Ganjam 
Vizagapatam 
Godavery 
Kistna  - 
Kellore 
Madras 
South  Arcot  • 
Tanjore 
Madura 
Tinnevelly    - 
South  Canara 
Malabar 

110 
5,339 
2,002 

672 

71 

689 

85 

496 

- 

- 

- 

- 

215 

572 
71 

689 
Nil 
Nil 

215 
36 

606 
5,339 
2,002 
NIL 
NU. 

1 

7,983 
2,612 

273 
435 
555 

- 

- 

78 

406 
•66 

50 

- 

273 
435 
555 

405 

7,983 
2,612 

Total 

-    • 

7,461 

1,232 

581 

- 

- 

- 

- 

215 

9,429 

10,596 

1,263 

- 

- 

78 

460 

50 

- 

12,447 

» Guadaloupe  ■ 
Martinique 


26 
29 

65 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  who  returned  from  Cpy/ow,  &c.,  during  November  1877* 


Number  of  PersonB  who  returned  during  the  Month. 

Average  Number  during  the 
corresponding  Period  of  the  previous  Three  Years. 

DISTRICTS. 

i 
S 

i 
1 

|s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

a 

1 

"c 

^ 

1 

1 

4 

« 

PQ 

i 

1 

II 

J 

§ 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Ganjam 
Vizagapatam 
Godavery 
Eistna  • 
NeUore.       - 
Madras 
South  Arcot  - 
Tanjore 
Madura 
Tinnevelly    - 
South  Canara 
Malabar 

19 
3,973 
8,216 

100 
69 

- 

~ 

- 

4 

- 

100 

59 

Nil. 

NU. 

19 
3,973 
3,216 

Nil. 
Nil. 

2,590 
1,711 

133 

77 

.- 

36 

- 

- 

86 

183 
77 

122 

2,590 
1,711 

Total 

-    - 

7,208 

159 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,367 

4,301 

210 

- 

86 

- 

- 

86 

4,633 
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26  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  MORTALITY 

(No.  5  of  1878.) 

From  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  London. 

Public  Works  Department,  Bombay  Castle, 
My  Lord,  22  April  1878. 

Adverting  to  paragraph  10  of  Famine  Statement  No.  LVIL  for  the  week 
ending  22nd  December  1877,  we  have  now  the  honour  to  submit^the  results  of 
the  Census  taken  on  the  19th  January  1878. 

2.  We  find  that  this  new  and  partial  Census  leaves  the  question  of  niortaUty 
from  famine  very  much  in  the  same  doubtful  state  as  before ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  formed : — 

1st.  That  the  new  Census  taken  in  the  Talukas  or  tracts  of  country 
selected  as  the  worst  or  most  distressed  by  the  famine,  does  seem  to  show 
a  diminution  in  the  population. 

2nd.  That  this  diminution  is  in  a  considerable  degree  apparent  only,  as 
arising  from  migration,  and  partly  real,  as  arising  from  mortality. 

3rd.  That  the  mortality  arose  partly  from  sickness  other  than  famine — 
sickness  extending  not  only  throughout  the  year  1877f  that  is,  the  year  of 
famine,  but  also  throughout  the  two  previous  years  1876  and  1875,  which 
were  not  years  of  famine — and  partly  also  from  famine. 

4ih.  That  the  mortality  arising  from  famine  itself  cannot  be  exactly 
estimated,  but  probably  it  was  not  considerable,  or  was,  rather,  compara* 
tively  inconsiderable. 

We  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Richard  Temple. 
J.  Gibhs. 
Z.  R.  Ashbumer. 


Note  on  the  Census  taken  in  January  1878  of  certain  Talukas  within  the 
Area  aflfected  by  Famine  in  1876  and  1877. 

The  Census  was  taken  on  the  19th  January  1878.  The  General  Census  of 
1872  was  taken  on  the  21st  of  February.  The  times  of  year  selected  on  the 
two  occasions  correspond  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  ordinary  annual  move- 
ment among  the  population  from  vitiating  a  comparison  between  the  results  of 
the  two  Censuses. 

Selection  of  Di»-  2.  Nine  CoUectorates  were  aflfected  more  or  less  severely  by  the  famine,  but 

^^^  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  take  a  Census  in  all  of  these.    The  five 

districts  in  which,  according  to  the  returns  received  from  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner, the  mortality  had,  during  the  nine  months  ending  with  September 
1877f  been  highest,  were  chosen.  These  were,  in  order  according  to  the  height 
of  the  rate  of  mortality  in  each, 

Kaladgi.  Satara. 

Dharwar.  Sholapur. 

Belgdum. 

The  period  of  nine  months  mentioned  above  was  taken,  as  January  1877  was 
c(msidered  to  be  the  first  month  in  which  the  death-rate  could  possibly  have 
been  affected  by  the  scarcity,  and  as  September  was  the  last  month  for  which 
returns  were  available.  Had  a  selection  of  the  five  worst  districts  been  made, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  mortuary  returns,  but  on  the  general  information  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  the  only  difference  would  have  been  that  Poona  would 
have  been  substituted  for  Satara. 

3.  Within 
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3.  Within  the  five  districts,  talukas  were  selected  in  this  wise :  In  order  to  SiaeciionofTalakau 
know  the  worsts  the  taluka  in  which  the  death-rnte  appeared  to  have  been 
highest  was  chosen,  and  in  order  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  efifect  of  the  famine 
on  the  whole  population  of  the  district,  that  taluka  was  chosen  in  which  the  death- 
rate  had  been  most  nearly  identical  with  the  death-rate  of  the  district.  The 
talukas  in  which  the  death-rate  was  shown  as  the  highest  in  each  district 
were. 


Sangola  in  Sholapur. 
Man  in  Satara. 
fiagalkot  in  Kaladgi. 


Athni  in  Belgaum. 
Ron  in  Dharwar. 


and  the  talukas  in  which  the  rate  of  mortality  most  nearly  agreed  with  that  of 
the  district  were. 


Madha  in  Sholapur. 
Khatau  in  Satara. 
Badami  in  Kaladgi. 


Sampgaon  in  Belgaum. 
Kod  in  Dharwar. 


4.  Of  these  10  talukas  accordingly  a  census  has  been  taken;  and  the  method  The  ascertained 

of  selection  having  been  as  above  described,  it  follows  that  it  would  be  meaning-  SSrooJMof^^ila- 

less  to  combine,  in  the  way  of  aggregation,,  the  results  pertaining  to  the  first  tion  available. 

group  of  five  talukas  with  those  of  the  second  group,  or  indeed  to  take  the 

aggregate  of  the  results  belonging  to  the  first  five  talukas  at  all.     The  returns 

of  each  of  these  talukas  must  be  looked  at  individually :  their  purpose  is  to  show 

how  far  the  population  of  each  district  has  been  affected  by  the  famine  in  that 

subdivision  in  which,  as  was  conjectured,  the  effect  of  the  famine  was  greatest ; 

though,  as  is  explained  below,  they  cannot  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  indicating 

this.     On  the  other  hand,  the  second  group  of  talukas  having  been  selected 

each  as  the  average  representative  of  its  district,  the  results  in  their  case,  it 

was  expected,  might  have  been  combined  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  effect 

of  the  famine  on  the  whole  population  of  the  five  districts.     But  though  at  the 

time  of  selecting  the  worst  and  the  mean  talukas,  it  was  thought  best  to  be 

guided  by  the  mortuary  returns,  the  results  of  the  Census  tend  to  show  that 

those  returns  did  not  furnish  the  very  best  guide.     In  the  cases  of  Sholapur 

and  Kaladgi  the  talukas  selected  as  average  ones  appear  from  the  Census  to 

have  suffered  much  more  than  those  supposed  to  be  the  worst.     But  it  is  to  be 

noticed  that  in  these  two  cases  the  selection  of  worst  talukas  made  on  the 

basis  of  the  mortuary  returns  is  not  the  same  as  would  have  been  made  if  the 

recorded  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  talukas  only  had  been  considered, 

while  in  those  cases  in  which  the  mortuary  returns  correspond  with  the  general 

accounts  of  the  talukas,  the  Census  returns  also  are  found  to  agree.     Thus  in 

the  districts  of  Satara,  Belgaum,  and  Dharwar,  the  talukas  of  Man,  Athni,  and 

Ron  respectively  are  indicated  as  the  worst  as  well  by  the  accounts  received  of 

the  failure  of  crops,  &c.,  as  by  the  mortuary  returns.     But  in  Sholapur  it  is  the 

very  taluka  (Madha)  selected  by  the  mortuary  returns,  as  an  average  one,  that 

the  reports  at  the  close  of  1876  showed  to  be  the  worst  of  all.     Madha  was 

the    only  taluka  in   Sholapur   in  which  the   outturn  of    both   kharif  and 

rabi   crops    was    estimated   as   nothing.     Of  the  talukas  of  Kaladgi  worse 

accounts  were  given  of  three  others  than  of  either  Bagalkot  or  Badami.     The 

returns  of  the  talukas  of  the  second  group  therefore  must  be  taken,  like  those 

of  the  first,  each  by  itself.     And  in  judging  of  the  returns  of  the  10  talukas 

it  can  safely  be  assumed  only  in  the  case  of  Man,  Athni,  and  Ron  that  the 

taluka  in  question  is  the  worst  of  its  district,  though  that  is  probably  true  also 

in  the  case  of  Madha.     Of  the  other  talukas  Sangola  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the 

worst  three  in  Sholapur,  Khatau  as  one  of  the  worst  four  in  Satara ;  Bagalkot 

was  a  little  below  the  average,  and  Badami,  except  in  the  matter  of  prices,  one 

of  the  best  in  Kaladgi ;  the  accounts  of  Sampgaon  are  confiicting,  as  its  crops 

were  estimated  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  (^strict,  while  as  regards  rainfall 

and  prices,  it  was  amongst  the  worst ;  Kod  was  one  of  the  best  districts  in 

Dharwar. 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  Census  being  merely  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  Selection  of  p«ti- 
growth  of  the  population  had  been  checked  by  the  famine,  it  was  deemed  ^J^^^"*^*" 
unnecessary  to  make  the  Census  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  elaborate 
returns  called  for  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  Census.     Other  reasons  of 
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simplifying  the  work  as  much  as  possible  were  the  long  and  trying  labours  the 
district  officers  and  their  subordinates  had  just  undergone^  and  the  wish  to 
obtain  the  results  of  the  Census  while  famine  and  famine  policy  were  stifl 
prominent  objects  in  the  dehberations  of  the  Indian  (Jovcmments.  Accordingljr, 
those  of  the  statements  prescribed  for  the  general  Census  of  1872  which  arc 
not  addressed  to  matters  liable  to  be  immediately  influenced  by  famine  have 
been  on  this  occasion  omitted,  and  no  classifications  of  the  population  hare 
been  made 'except  those  according  to  (1)  sex,  (2)  age,  (3)  religion  in  so  far  as 
the  divisions  connote  race,  (4)  condition  as  judged  from  the  style  of  house 
dwelt  in,  and  (6)  occupation  in  so  far  as  it  is  agricultural  or  not.  As  regards 
the  classification  according  to  ages,  the  same  divisions  of  age  have  been  observed 
as  in  1872.  As  regards  religion,  the  numbers  of  Buddhists  and  Christians  in 
the  districts  in  question  were  too  small  for  it  to  be  worth  while  to  niaintahl 
them  as  separate  classes ;  indeed  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  numbers  of 
these  classes  in  Burma  and  Madras  that  they  were  so  distinguished  in  1872, 
so  only  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  have  been  shown  separately,  and  the  few 
others  remaining  counted  together.  As  regards  occupation  a  more  particular 
classifipation  would  have  been  made,  but  that  the  previous  Census  would  furnish 
no  standard  of  comparison,  Form  No.  VI.  having  been  prepared  in  1872 
according  to  districts  only  and  not  according  to  talukas. 

The  returns  pre-  g.  The  results  of  the  Census  now  taken  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 

S^ilSies  compar-  Tables,  and,  to  facilitate  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures  of  the  Census 
ingthe fig;ure8 of  of  1872  Hre  set  out  in  parallel  lines  throughout  the  Tables,  the  difference  in 
1872  with  those  of  ^^^y^  ^^^^  being  shown  in  a  third  line  below.  In  some  points — ^but  fortunately 
points  of  less  importance — no  comparison  is  practicable  as  different  standards 
have  been  adopted,  or  some  of  the  instructions  differently  interpreted  on  the 
two  occasions,  and  indeed  in  different  districts  and  different  talukas  of  the  same 
district  on  the  same  occasion.  Thus  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  en- 
closures with  the  number  of  houses  shows  that  the  definition  of  enclosure  has 
in  some  cases  been  misunderstood.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  houses  of 
the  better  sort  in  1872  with  the  number  in  1878  shows  that  in  some  cases  a 
different  standard  of  quality  has  been  taken.  Again  in  both  talukas  of  Belgaum 
and  in  Madha  of  Sholapur  some,  classes  not  counted  as  Hindus  in  1872  have 
obviously  been  counted  as  such  in  1878.  And  lastly,  the  number  given  as  the 
total  agricultural  population  is,  in  many  instances  in  the  returns  of  1872,  and 
in  the  case  of  Kaladgi  in  1878,  obviously  too  small  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  male  agriculturists  above  20  years  of  age.  But  these  discrepancies 
do  not  interfere  with  the  more  important  objects  of  the  Census.  The  salient 
points  indicated  by  the  different  Tables  are  considered  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

No.  I.  ^^^^J^^        7.  The  first  Table  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  the  taluka  of  Kod  in 
and  Popuktioiu       Dharwar  where  there  is  a  slight  increase,  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the 

A.  Abstract,  p.  31.  population  of  every  taluka  since  1872.    Of  the  population  recorded  in  1872  the 

per-centage  of  diminution  for  each  taluka  is  given  below : — 

Sangola  * 
Madha  *» 
Man 

Khatau  ^ 
Bagalkot 

In  Kod  an  increase  of  1-7  is  shown  on  the  population  of  1872. 

This  is  briefly  the  result  of  the  Census  just  taken,  but  an  examimidon  of  the 
detailed  returns  is  neoeasary  to  a  proper  understandiii^  of  its  aigtufieance. 

No.  I.  General  8.  In  the  seoond  TaUe  the  people  are  idassified  (1)  aocording  as  they  live  in 

JJKL^aS^*    houses  of  the  better  or  of  inferior  sort,  (2)  mcoording  to  sex,  and  (3)  aooording 

B.  Detiuisof  Popu-   as  they  are  HinduM,  Muhammadans^  or  of  some  other  denomination. 


-    3  per  cent 

Badami 

i* 

-  20  per  cent. 

-  19       „ 

Athni 

- 

-  13        „ 

-  12        „ 

Sami^aon  - 

- 

-    4        „ 

-  10       „ 

Ron  • 

* 

-    7        „ 

-  11        « 

latioiiy  p.  32. 


That  the  poorer  people  should  suffer  frota  the  scarcity  more  than  those  in 
better  condition  is  axiomatic,  but  the  Table  furnishes  no  means  of  comparing 
the  ratios  of  diminution  of  the  two  divisions^  as  the  dassificatiosi  of  houses  ha6 
not  been  regular* 
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An  exannnation  of  columns  7  dad  8  of  this  Table  discloses  that  the  number  Sex. 
of  males  has  diminished  a  great  deal  more  than  the  number  of  females.  This 
;  is  true  of  every  taluka  except  Kod,  where  there  has  been  no  diminution,  and 
where  such  increase  as  there  has  been  is  more  among  males  than  females.  The 
exception  is  important  as  indicating^  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  the  difference  in  the 
rates  of  diminution  of  males  and  ^males  is  really  due  to  a  cause  relating  to 
famine,  the  cause  bdng  found  to  bear  its  result  in  every  taluka  except  that  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  fomine  was  least.  The  per-centage  of  diminution  in 
the  numbers  of  each  sex  in  each  of  the  nine  other  talukas  is  shown  below : — 


DISTRICT. 


Sholapur  • 

Satara 

Kaladgi  - 

Belgaum  - 
Dharwar  • 


TALTTKA, 


•{' 


SaDgola  • 
Madha    - 

Man 

Kbatau  • 

Bagalkot 
Badami  - 

Aibai     . 
Saoipgaon 

Ron       ♦ 


Per-centage 

of 

Diminution  of 

the  Po^atluB  of 

1872. 


Males. 


4 
21 

18 
11 

13 
22 

U 
6 


Females. 


o 

18 

10 
9 

10 
18 

11 
8 


As  there  is  no  known  reaeon  why  the  male  population  should  decrease  much, 
if  at  all,  faster  than  the  female,  whereas  it  is  probable  that  men  go  further  in 
search  of  occupation  than  women,  the  deduction  to  be  drawn  appears  to  be 
that  part  of  the  diminution  of  peculation  the  Census  shows  in  this  respect  is 
due  to  migration  only. 

The  columns  from  No.  9  to  the  end  show  the  classification  according  to  raoe.  Race. 
The  same  numbering  of  columns  has  been  retained  as  in  the  Tables  of  the 
Census  of  1872,  and  where  one  column  now  represents  more  than  one  of  those 
of  1 872,  the  numbers  of  the  component  columns  are  all  entered  and  joined  with 
the  sign  +.  The  population  of  these  districts  is  in  such  preponderance  Hindu 
that  little  is  indicated  by  the  Census,  as  to  the  comparative  effect  of  the  famine 
on  the  different  nationalities.  In  three  only  of  the  ten  selected  *  talukas  is 
another  class  found  large  enough  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  other 
inhabitants.  These  are  the  Muhammadans  of  Athni  and  Sampgaon  in  Belgaum 
and  of  Bagalkot  in  Kaladgi.  In  the  last-named  taluka  the  diminution  of  the 
Muhammadan  population  has  differed  little  from  that  of  the  other  people,  it 
being  12  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  Muhammadans  and  nearly  12  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  the  others.  But  in  the  two  talukas  of  Belgaum  the  difference  is 
very  great,  the  Muhammadan  population  of  Athni  and  Sampgaon  being  less 
respectively  by  24  and  21  per  cent,  than  in  1872,  while  the  diminution  in  the 
people  of  other  races  is  less  only  by  12  and  2  per  cent,  respectively. 

9.  The  third  Table  shows,  separately  for  males  and  females,  the  population  No.  II  a.  General 
divided  into  nine  classes  according  to  age.     Comparing  the  results  with  those  SSonaoooiSuaig^^to 
of  the  Census  of  1872  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  great  diminution  in  Age,  p.  84. 
the  numbers   of  very  young  children,  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  older 
children  and  persons  up  to  20  years  of  age,  a  slight  diminution  in  those  between 
20  and  40  years  of  age,  a  more  considerable  diminution  of  those  above  40,  and 
a  great  diminution  in  those  above  60  years  of  age.     Or,  stating  the  results  in 
greater  detail,  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age 
varies  from  23  per  cent,  in  Kod  to  73  per  cent,  in  Badami ;  that  in  the  children 
between  one  and  six  years  of  age  from  13  per  cent,  in  Man  to  41  per  cent,  in 
Bagalkot.    The  number  of  children  between  6  and  12  has  increased  in  seven 
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No.  IV.  Statement 
of  Popalation  with 
reference  to  Land 
and  Land  ReTenue» 
p.  96. 


out  of  the  ten  talukas.  So  also  the  persons  between  12  and  20  years  of  age 
have  increased  in  seven  out  of  the  ten  talukas.  But  those  between  20  and  30 
are  fewer  in  eight  talukas ;  those  between  30  and  40  fewer  in  seven  talukas ; 
those  between  40  and  50  fewer  in  nine  talukas,  the  per-centage  of  diminution 
rising  to  21  per  cent,  in  Man;  those  between  50  and  60  are  fewer  in  eight 
talukas,  the  per-centage  risiDg  to  28  per  cent,  in  Badami ;  and  those  above  60 
years  of  age  are  fewer  in  eight  out  of  the  ten  talukas,  the  per-centage  of 
diminution  amounting  to  57  per  cent,  in  the  Man  taluka. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  in  ordinary  years  the  diminution  among  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old  is  very  much  more  than  among  those  of  intermediate 
a^es ;  and  in  a  year  of  famine,  such  diminution  would  be  even  much  more 
marked  than  inordinary  years.  The  registration  during  1877,  the  records  of 
which  are  now  complete,  fully  bears  this  out. 

In  1872  it  was  computed  that  the  death-rate  amounted  to  3*557  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  whereas  in  1877  it  amounted 
to  3*876  per  cent.,  and  in  the  nine  affected  districts  to  5  477  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  those  districts,  indicating  large  mortality  ;  but,  even  assuming  a 
death-rate  based  upon  the  loss  of  very  young  children,  which  is  the  most  un- 
favourable view  of  the  case,  the  census  of  1878  most  distinctly  indicates  very 
large  migration  from  Madha  and  Badami,  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  reports  of  the 
District  Officers,  considerable  migration  from  Man,  Khatau,  Bagalkot,  and 
Athni,  and  some  migration  into  Kod. 

10.  It  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  what  proportion  of  the  loss  exhibited 
by  the  Census  of  1878  is  due  to  excess  deaths  from  1872  to  1876,  to  excess 
deaths  during  1877,  and  to  migration  out  of  the  distressed  districts,  but  an 
examination  of  the  calculations  and  speculations  given  in  the  appendix  to  this 
note  will  tend  to  throw  some  light,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  subject. 

1 1 .  The  materials  for  comparison  are  so  incomplete  in  the  case  of  the  fourth 
Table  that  no  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  it. 


Public  Works  Department, 
Bombay,  30  March  1878. 


C.  J.  Merriman,  Colonel,  r.b., 

Acting  Secretary  to  Government. 
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No.  1.-GENERAL  STATEMENT  OP  AREA  AND  POPULATION. 


(A.) — AbstbAct. 


Collectoratea. 

Talukas. 
1. 

Area 

in  Square 

Miles. 

2. 

Number  of 
ViUages, 
Mauzas,  or 
Townships. 

3. 

Number  of 
Inclofiufes. 

4. 

Number  of 
Houses, 

5. 

Total 
Population. 

6. 

Persons 
per  Square 

7. 

J 

fFebruary  1872    - 
8&ngola         •        'I 

^January  1878    - 

Difference  -    - 

fFebruary  1872    - 
M6dhft  .       .       'I 

(. January   1878    - 

Difference  -    - 

fFebruary  1872    - 
Mdn      .       •       -< 

LJanuary  1878    - 

Difference  -    - 

fFebruary  1872    - 
Ehatau        •       -< 

^January  1878    - 

Difference  •    - 

fFebruary  1872    - 
BIgalkot       .       ^\ 

Uanuary  1878    - 

Difference  -    • 

B4d&Dl  (excluding  fFebruary  1872    - 
the  Gajendragad< 
Jagir)        -       -I January  1878    - 

Difference  •    - 

fFebruary  1872    - 
Athni    .       .       A 

yJzsiViSsrj  1878    • 

Difference  •    - 

fFebruary  1872    - 
.  SampgaoQ    »       •< 

[January  .1878    • 

Difference  -    - 

fFebruary  1872    - 

(, January  1878    • 

Difference  -    - 

fFebruary  1872    • 

[January  1878    • 

Difference  •    - 

647-98 
647-93 

77 
76 

11,430 
9,218 

11,430 
9,308 

62,960 
60,640 

97*17 
93-59 

ShoUpur    -       -/ 

-     • 

—  1 

—  2,212 

—  2,122 

—  2,320 

—  3-58 

\ 

612-93 
612-93 

90 
89 

10,513 
8,586 

18,935 
16,608 

103,981 
83,317 

169*66 
136-93 

- 

—  1 

—  1,927 

—  2,327 

—  20,664 

—  33^2 

r 

627 
640-25 

77 
78 

9,474 
9,229 

10,392 
10,224 

62,198 
54,686 

99-20 
85- 

Satara 

- 

+  1 

^   —  245 

—  168 

—  7,612 

—  14-20 

499-6 
530 

87 

87 

9,728 
11,273 

13,243 
13,101 

81,960 
73,668 

164-06 
138-99 

- 

- 

+  1,645 

—  142 

—  8,282 

—  25*07 

684-05 
682-22 

175 
174 

21,780 
22,670 

21,780 
28,274 

110,185 
97,177 

161-08 
142*44 

Kal^dgi     .       . 

- 

—  1 

+  890 

+  1,494 

—  13,008 

—  18-64 

611-44 
610-92 

174 
182 

1 
22,376 

21,472 
22,396 

114,288 
90,489 

186-93 
148*11 

•             • 

+  8 

-      ♦     . 

+  924 

—  23,799 

-88*82 

789 
789 

83 
81 

18,640 
19,039 

21,474 
19,039 

114,677 
99,554 

145-34 
126 

BelgMim    •       *{ 

- 

—  2 

+  399 

—  2,435 

—  16,123 

—  19-34 

• 

409 
409 

140 
122 

26,392 
26,481 

26,444 
26,481 

131,604 
126,804 

321*58 

308 

- 

—  18 

+  89 

+  87 

—  6,700 

—  13-58 

869-35 
868*35 

69 
69 

14,689  • 
14,680 

14,689 
14,680 

73,603 
68,066 

199-01 
187-1 

Dbarwar   •       -^ 

- 

- 

+  91 

+  91 

—  6,438 

—  11*91 

398-90 
398-90 

189 
189 

14,662 
18,830 

14,915 

18,830 

79,099 
80,472 

198*29 
201*7 

• 

- 

+  4,178 

+  8,916 

+  1.373 

+  3-41 

»98. 


'  No  oomparison  practicable ;  see  paragraph  6  of  the  accompanying  Note* 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  MORTALITY 


No.  II  A.— GENERAL  STATEMENT  of  Population  according  to  Agb. 


Oollectorates. 

TALCTKAS. 
1. 

Not 

exceed- 
ing 

lYear. 

47. 

Above  1 
and  not 
exceeding 
6  Years. 

48. 

Above  6 

and  not 

exceeding 

12  Years. 

49. 

Above  12 

and  not 

exceeding 

20  Years. 

60. 

Above  20 

and  not 

exceeding 

30Year8. 

61. 

Above  30 

and  not 

•xoeeding 

40  Years. 

62. 

Above  40 

and  not 

exceeding 

60Years. 

63. 

Above  60 

and  not 

exceeding 

dOYears. 

64. 

Above 

SO  Tarn, 

6& 

SiAgola        -< 

f  February  1872 
fMalet  -< 

L  January    1878 

J>\ffermc9  - 

f  February  1872 
^Female8< 

[January    1878 

984 
683 

6,311 
4,706 

6.476 
6,263 

4,272 
4,618 

5,962 
6,742 

3,913 
4,136 

2,811 
2,667 

1,748 
1,469 

718 
687 

—  361 

—  1,606 

+  778 

+  241 

—  220 

+  222 

—  144 

-279 

—  181 

031 
*      628 

6,063 
4,791 

4,338 
6,261 

4,660 
4,664 

6,166 
6,210 

3,803 
4,140 

2,645 
2,402 

1,648 
1,478 

649 
637 

Shn^Annr          •  * 

Differ  ente  - 

—  303 

— 1,272 

+  913 

—  96 

+  66 

+  247 

—  143 

—  76 

—  IOC 

Midha 

,              [  February  1872 
L  January    1878 

Difference  - 

r  February  1872 
^Female8< 

I.  January    1878 

2^16 
1,134 

9,226 
6,998 

8,436 
7,832 

6,806 
6,089 

10,290 
8,243 

7,012 
6,771 

6,198 
3,913 

2,990 
2,167 

992 
788 

—1,382 

—3,228 

-604 

-717 

—  2,047 

-1,241 

-1,286 

—  833 

—  204 

2,633 
1,116 

9,084 
5,903 

7,113 
7,271 

7,692 
6,266 

10,381 
8303 

6,362 
6,263 

4,212 
3,783 

2,278 
2,224 

970 
764 

HiffefreMe  - 

—1,417 

—  3,181 

+  168 

—1,327 

— 1/»78 

—  1,089 

—  429 

-64 

—  208 

M&n     -        •< 

r  February  1872 
^Males  ^ 

t  January    1878 

Difference  • 

r  February  1872 
|,Feinale6< 

tJannary    1878 

1,164 
614 

6,331 

4,682 

6,130 
6^46 

3,912 
3,802 

6/)02 
4,869 

4,342 
3,626 

3,226 
2,482 

1,962 
1,442 

1,868 
727 

^ 

—  640 

—  749 

+  316 

—  110 

—  143 

—  717 

—  744 

—  640 

—1,126 

1,172 
601 

6,173 
4,463 

4,087 
4,632 

3,267 
8,774 

6,607 
6,384 

4,480 
3,681 

2,806 
2,261 

1,756 
1,601 

1,919 

8n 

J)\ffereMe  - 

—  671 

—  720 

+  646 

+  507 

—  223 

—  849 

—  644 

—  266 

-1,018 

^tara  •       -v 

Khatan        •< 

r  February  1872 
Males  -< 

t  January    1878 

Difference  • 

fFebmary  1872 
Fdmale8< 

(^  January    1878 

016 
1,214 

7,633 « 
6,227 

7,166 
6,943 

6,477 
6,314 

6,671 
6/^67 

5,600 
4,630 

3,832 
3,173 

2,670 

1AW9 
IfiU 

+  298 

—  1,406 

—  222 

—  163 

—  4 

—  870 

—  669 

-  704 

—  026 

840 
930 

7,262 
6,096 

6,633 
6,906 

6,078 
6,277 

7,906 
7,380 

6,636 

4,818 

3,684 
3,193 

2,419 
1,994 

1,888 
907 

DUffermiCt  - 

+  90 

—  1,167 

+  273 

+  204 

—  626 

—  817 

—  391 

--425 

—  889 
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No.  II  A. — General  Statement  of  Population  according  to  Age — continued. 

TALUKAS. 

1. 

Not 

exceed- 
ing 

1  Year. 

47. 

Above  1 

and  not 
exceeding 
6  Years.  . 

43. 

Above  6 
and  not 
exceeding 
12  Years. 

49. 

Above  12 

and  not 

exceeding 

20  Years. 

60. 

Above  20 

and  not 

exceeding' 

30  Years.; 

61.      1 

Above  30  Above  40 

and  not      and  not 

exceeding  exceeding 

40  Years.  60  Years. 

62.      1       63. 

Above  60 

and  not 

exceeding 

60  Years. 

64. 

Above 

60  Years. 

56. 

Bigalkot       -( 

f  Febmary  1872 
fMalea  -< 

tjanaary.    1878 

Difference    - 

rFebruary   1872 
Females^ 

LJanuary     1878 

1,153 
488 

10,463 
6,011 

8,649 
7,880 

7,213 
8,140 

10,218 
8,774 

1 
8,379 

7,262 

6,974 
6,339 

2,680 
3,790 

1,464 
973 

—  660 

—  4,442 

—  769 

+  9-27 

—  1,444 

—  1,127 

—  636 

+  1,119 

—  491 

1,131 
627 

10,002 
6,038 

6,931 

7,684 

6,604 
6,629 

11,322 
9,168 

7,869 
7,691 

4,974 
6,170 

2,786 
4,491 

2,394 
1,603 

Kalidgi 

•iJVn^nwn99 

—  604 

—  4.064 

+  663 

—  76 

—  2,154 

—  268 

+  106 

+  1,706 

—  891 

Bidanl  (ex- 
doding  the 
Oatendragad 
Jtgir). 

,               fFebruary  1872 
Malw  -< 

|.Janaar>'     1878 

Diffh'ence    - 

fFebruary  1872 
Females^ 

Uanaary    1878 

1,637 
460 

10,767 
6.441 

9.144 
8,271 

8,116 
6,628 

10,040 
9,884 

8,331 
6,697 

6,903 
4,299 

3,077 
1,916 

1,368 
685 

—1,178 

—  4,3-26 

—  873 

—  1,488 

—  166 

—  1,734 

-1,604 

—  1,161 

—  673 

1,624 
387 

10,666 
6,218 

7,706 
7,728 

7320 
6,833 

10,731 
9,772 

7,868 
6,720 

4,808 
4,187 

2,905 
2,386 

1,879 
1,078 

JDifferenee    - 

—1,137 

—  4,448 

+  23 

—  996 

—  969 

—  1,148 

—  621 

—  619 

—  801 

Athni   - 

fFebruary   1872 
r  Males  -<^ 

(.January     1878 

DijffMrence    - 

fFebruary  1872 
^Female8< 

[January     1878 

3,133 
1,322 

9,813 
7,344 

9,146 
9464 

7,696 
7,341 

10,190 
9,226 

8,129 
7,241 

6,896 
4,723 

3,203 
2,676 

1,378 
933 

/ 

—1,811 

—  2,469 

+  19 

—  356 

—  966 

—  888 

— 1,172 

—  527 

-446 

3,146 
1,405 

9,091 
7,083 

7,684 
8,302 

7,771 
7,043 

10.887 
9,623 

7,706 
7,046 

4,962 
4,676 

3,361 
3.090 

1,697 
1,319 

Belgtiim        -v 

Difference    - 

—1,741 

—  2,008 

+  718 

-7^8 

—  1,264 

1    -661 

—  287 

—  261 

—  278 

« 

.  StMpgaon     -' 

pebruary  1872 
Males  -J 

U«nvu7     1878 

Difference    - 

fFebnftiry  1872 
-Famaleas 

[January     1878 

3,118 
2,122 

11,137 
9,602 

11,821 
11,611 

0,881 
10,446 

11,630 
11.349 

8,320 
8,416 

6,830 
6,386 

1       3,286 
2,806 

1,669 
1,652 

—  996 

—  1,636 

—  310 

+  664 

—  181 

+  96 

—  446 

—  490 

—  117 

3,393 
2,162 

10,708 
9,379 

10,118 
10,473 

10,179 
9,670 

12,073 
12,102 

8,274 
8,382 

6,198 
6.299 

3,210 
3,290 

1,651 
1,871 

Difference    - 

—1,231 

—  1,329 

+  866 

—  609 

+  29 

+  108 

+  101 

+  71 

+  220 

Bon      -        -( 

fFebruary   1872 
rMala.  .{ 

Uanuary     1878 

Difference    • 

fFebruary   1872 
^Females  < 

Uanuary     1878 

873 
402 

6,798 
4,311 

6,664 
6,677 

6,407 
6.896 

6,932 

• 

6,326 

4,408 
4,562 

3,926 
3,000 

2,985 
2,266 

2,200 
1,351 

—  471 

—  1,487 

—  77 

4-  489 

+  393 

+  64 

—  917 

—  730 

—  840 

868 
347 

6,614 
4,226 

6,207 
6,620 

4,683 
4,972 

6,139 
6,797 

6,061 
4,768 

3,699 
3,450 

2,696 
2,639 

2,474 
1,760 

Bharwar       -; 

D\fferenc9    - 

—  611 

-1,289 

+  313 

+  tm 

+  658 

—  293 

—  249 

—  66 

—  716 

Kod      -       -, 

fFebruary   1872 
r  Males  - 

iJanuary     1878 

Difference    - 

,   fFebruary   1872 
Females  \ 

(January    1878 

1,042 
762 

6,811 
6,291 

7,038 
6,770 

6,337 
7,347 

7,108 
7.281 

6,466 
6,935 

3,583 
3,976 

2.238 
3,116 

881 
946 

k 

—  280 

— 1,6>0 

—  268 

+ 1,010 

+  173 

+  480 

+  393 

+  878 

+  65 

940 
763 

7,149 
6,306 

6,606 
6,896 

6,401 
6,983 

7,311 
7,566 

4,566 
6,201 

2,963 
3,334 

1,876 
2,928 

900 
1,071 

Difference    * 

—  177 

—  1,843 

+  301 

—418 

+  265 

+  645 

+  371 

+  1,063 

+  165 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  MORTALITY 


No.  IV.— STATEMENT  of  Population  with  reference  to  Land  and 

Land  Bevenoe. 


Collectorates. 

T  A  L  U  K  A  a 
1. 

Total 
PopokUeiL 

3.    . 

Total 
Agricultural 
Population. 

8. 

Total  Male 
A  gricuituraliitB 

above 
20  Yean  of  Age. 

4. 

r 

^,      ,               fFebruary  1872 
Sdngola  -        -^    . 

(^January  1878  - 

Difference     -    - 

fFebruary  1872 
Madha   •        -L 

L January  1878  - 

Difference    -    - 

fFebruary  J  872 
t  January  1878  • 

Difference     -    - 

Khatau  .       J^*^"^  '*'*        ' 
[January  1878  - 

Difference     -    - 

B4gaB»t        JP*'»»'7 »»'«        - 
tJanuary  1878- 

Difference     -    • 

Bdd&mi(ezclud-  TF^ruary  1872 
ing  Gajendra-| 
gad).                [January  1878  - 

Difference     -    - 

fFebruary  1872 
[January  1878  - 

Dfference     -    - 

fFebruary  1872 
Sampgaon        -< , 

^^               [January  1878- 

Difference     -    • 

fFebruary  W72 
[January  1878- 

Difference     -    . 

fFebruary  1872 
^^        '        "[January  1878-        - 

Difference     -    - 

62,960 
^0,6Ei0 

12,286 
32,337 

(Not  obtainable.) 
8,666 

ShoI&puT         -/ 

—  2,320 

* 

9 

^ 

103,981 
83,317 

17,994 
82,998 

(Not  obtainable.) 
9,400 

—  20,6d4 

* 

4 

m 

/ 

92,198 
64,686 

10,778 
29,673 

9,090 

JSataM    -        -> 

— T;612 

* 

# 

\ 

61,990 
73,668 

a9,961 
B3,991    1 

(Notobtainabte.) 
11,878 

—  8,«2 

* 

.    * 

f 

110,186 
97,177 

i 
16>901 

16,716 

14,217 
10,266 

Kaladgi .        .| 

— 13,008 

* 

—  3,962 

' 

Il4,2a8 
90,489 

119,736 
47,317 

17,097 
lA^l 

•^4»3,799 

♦ 

—  3,666 

/ 

114,677 
99,664 

1*6,240 
86,766 

7,037 
11,701 

Belgaum         -< 

—  16^123 

« 

9 

131,604 
126,804 

17,130 
61,838 

7,879 
16,162 

—  6,700 

* 

* 

/ 

73,603 
68,066 

12,213 
36,071 

9,523 
9,408 

Dharwar         *( 

—5,438 

m 

—  116 

79,099 
80,472 

16,280 
63,672 

11,607 
12,838 

+  1,378 

* 

1        +  1,231 

*  No  comparison  practicable ;  see  para.  6  of  the  accompanying  ITote.  ^^ 
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APPENDIX, 

"With  Tables  (A.)  to  (Gr.). 


28-75 

n 

25-64 

n 

125-72 

» 

The  dcatb-nite  for  the  whole  Pisericfeiiey  wm^  ia  1877=38*76  per  1,0(K>  of  population. 

The  deathf-rmte  o£  each  class  was,  during  the  same  year^ — 

InfiMM»  under  I        .        ~        •.        .     149*43  pw  1,000 

Children  1  to  12       - 

Adults  12  to  50 

Old  peopliB  above  50         -        - 

Taking  the  ratio  of  increase  as  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  population  at  the  be^nnlng 
of  1878  ought  ta  have  been  6*15  per  cent,  greater  than  shown  by  the  Census  of  1872. 
Table  (E.)  shows^  the  difference  between  the  census  returns  of  vfanuary  1878>  and  the 
population,  of.  1872  raised  6*15  per  cent. 

Calling  this  difference  loss^  Table  (F.)  shows  tlie  loss  per  1,000  of  each  class  In  each' 
taluka,  and  the  qjuestion  comes  what  proportion  of  {his  Loss,  if  any,  is  due  to  migration  ? 

It  may^  be  reasonably  supposed  that  whatever  portion  of  the  loss  Is  due  to  death,  In 
such  portion  the  respective  losses  of  each  class  would  approximate  to  that  shown  above, 
and  that  the  special  conditions'  giving  rise  to  increased  mortality  in  1877  would  tend 
rather  to  raise  than  to  lower  Ae  loss  of  infants  and  old  people,  as  compared  with  the 
loss  of  children  and  adults. 

Table  (G.)  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  loss  per  1,000  of  each  class  by  the  figures  given 
above.  Where  the  figures  under  the  columns  children  and  adults  exceed  the  figures 
under  the  columns  Inmnts  and'  old  people,  we  must  either  suppose  that  the  special 
conditions  above  referred  to  caused  increased  mortality  among  children  and  adults  as 
compared  with  infants  and  old  peoplo,  or  what  is  more  reasonm)le  that  a  portion  of  the 
loss  was  due  to  migration  of  children  ancT  adults,  and  the  greater  the  difference  between 
the  figures  the  greater  such  migration. 

Keferring  to  Tabla  (G.)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  under  children  and  adults 
exceed  those  under  infants  and  old  people  in  greatest  proportion  in  the  talukas  of 
Bidjjmi  and  Mddha,  indicating  that  a  large  portion  of  the  loss  of  population  of  those  £wo 
talukas  was  due  to  migration.  Bdd^imi  shows  the  highest  loss  rate  for  children,  and  nearly 
the  highest  loss  i*ate  for  old  people,  indicating  a  large  mortality  as  well  as  much  migration. 
More  or  less  migration  is  also  indicated  from  the  following  talukas: — M&n,  Khatau, 
B&galkot  and  AthnL  No  migration  is  indicated  from  Sdngola ;  hero  the  loss  is  probably 
due  to  mortality,  what  proportion  in  1877,  and  what  in  previous  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  same  rema«'k«'  apply  to  Ron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  indicate  migration 
into  Kod,  hence  the  indications  are — 

Large  migration  from  Bdd&ni  and  Mddha. 
Less  mfgratlon  from  Mdn,  Khatau,  B£galkot,  and  AthnL 
.     .  No  migration  indicated  S&ngola  and  Ron.* 

Migration  into  Eod.. 

If  Ihe  talukas  arc  placed  in  order  of  their  loss  rate,  we  have — 
1st.  D£d«mi,  254*11 ;  Mddha,  245-15. 

2nd:  Athni,  18710;  M&n,  171*72  ^  B&galkot^  169*29;  Khatau,  153^4. 

3rd.  Ron,  127*64 ;  Sampgaon,  98*78  ;  Sdngola,  92*66. 

4th.  Kod,  41-58. 

As  a  speculation^  as  to  the  amount  of  migration  from  each  taluka^  we  may  proceed  as 
follows : — Assuming  that  the  loss  rate  of  children  and  adults,  in  excess  of  that  for  infants 
and  old  people,  represents  migratioti,  we  find  that  in  the  six  talukas  named  this 
amounted  to, — 

M^ha    -    12,001  individualssrloes^per  1,000  of  population  of  the  taluka,  110-95 
Bfidfimi   .     10,081  „  „  „  „  88*09= 

71-39 


B^alkot  8,351 

Khatau    -  4,211 

Athni      -  5,010 

Mdn        -  1,785 


48-40 
41-15 
26*71 
These 


♦  Set  Note  to  Table  (G.). 
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These  figures  are  obtained  by  taking  from  Table  (G.)  the  highest  of  the  two  figures 
under  infants  and  old  people,  i.  e.,  the  figure  under  intants  in  every  taluka  except  Khatau, 
and  deducting  it  from  the  figures  under  children  and  adults,  the  remainders  multiplied 
by  28*75  and  25*64  respectively,  give  loss  per  1,000  of  children  and  adults  due  to  migra- 
tion, and  these,  calculated  on  the  numbers  of  each  class,  give  the  loss  of  individuab. 

But  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  actual  migration  was  higher  than  the  numbers  shown 
above  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

1st.  The  migration  rate  is  calculated  above  on  the  presumption  that  the  special 
causes  prevailmg  in  1877  caused  increased  mortality  of  aU  classes  alike.  Now 
Table  (G.)  shows  that  in  every  taluka  exi^ept  one  (Khatau),  and  one  (M&n)  where 
the  losses  are  equal,  the  loss  of  old  people  was  less  than  that  of  infants,  from  which  it 
may  be  presumed  that,  of  the  two  classes  (infants  and  old  people)  likely  to  suffer 
most,  the  infants  suffered  in  greater  proportion  than  the  old  people. 

2nd.  Migration  of  children  and  adults  would,  in  all  probability,  be  accompanied 
by  migration  of  infants  and  old  people,  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken  in  the 
calculation. 

"We  may  attempt  to  eliminate  the  error  from  the  first  of  these  two  causes  by  repeating 
the  calculation  just  made,  employing  the  mean  of  the  figures  in  Table  (G*)  under  infants 
and  old  people  in  place  of  the  highest  of  the  two  figures ;  modifying  the  calculation  in 
this  way,  we  get  the  following  migration  rates : — 

14,802  individuals  «« loss  per  1,000,  134*10 

106-76 

„      .       117-09 

93*46 

„  „  67*86 

26-71 
35-25 

The  recorded  death-rate  during  1877,  in  the  nine  affected  districts,  was  54*77  per 
1,000,  and  the  death-rate  of  each  class  in  the  same  districts 


Mddha      - 

14,802 

B&d&aa     - 

12,952 

B^alkut  - 

13,696 

Khatau 

8,131 

Athni 

8,261 

Mdn 

1,785 

Sampgaon 

4,921 

Infants  under  1    -        -        -       ^        -  173*16  per  1,000 

Children  1  to  12 42-91 

Adults  12  to  50 35-85        „ 

Old  people  over  50      -        -        -        -  176*16        „ 

Repeating  the  last  calculation,  employing  these  figures  instead  of  the  figures  for  the 
whole  Presidency,  we  get  the  following  migration  rates  : — 

Mddha,  loss  per  1,000     ....  122-79 

B&d&mi  „  ....  91-82 

Bdgalkot  „  ....  115-82 

Khatau  „  ....  95-46 

Athni  „  .        ^        .        .  66-67 

Mdn  „  ....  22-76 

Sampgaon  „  .        -        -        .  27-98 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  two  cases,  B&^alkot  and  Sampgaon,  these  estimated  migration 
rates,  if  deducted  from  the  total  loss-rate,  give  figures  below  the  recorded  death-rate  in 
the  taluka.  But  the  migration  rates  deducted  from  the  loss  rates,  only  give  the  excess 
loss  which  has  taken  place  in  each  taluka  during  the  six  years  ending  January  1878,  over, 
and  above  that  due  to  the  loss  by  average  mortality  during  the  same  period.  Three  causes 
may  have  been  in  operation  to  produce  this  excess  loss, — 

1st.  Migration  of  infants  and  old  people  accompanying  migrating  children  and 
adults,  of  which,  in  the  previous  calculations,  no  notice  has  been  taken. 

-2nd.  Excess  mortality  during  the  five  years  ending  January  1877. 

3rd.  Excess  mortality  during  the  year  ending  January  1878. 

What  proportion  of  the  excess  loss  is  attributable  to  each  of  the^c  heads  it  is  not 
possible  to  say. 
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Table  (A.)— Population  of  1872. 


TALUKAS. 

Population  of 
1872. 

Infants 
under  1. 

Children 
1  to  12. 

Adolts 
12  to  60. 

Old  People 
over  50. 

Sdngola        ... 

62,960 

1,915 

22,187 

84,201 

4,657 

Mddha          .        .        . 

103,981 

5,049 

83,859 

57,843 

7,230 

Man     .        .        .        . 

6-2,198 

2,326 

19,721 

32,641 

7,510 

Kbataa 

81,950 

1,756 

27,693 

43,577 

8,924 

Bdgalkot      . 

11.0,185 

2,284 

86,035 

62,543 

9,823 

Bddami 

114,288 

3,161 

88,282 

63,626 

9,219 

Athni   .... 

114,677 

6,270 

35,633 

63)236 

9,529 

Sampgaon     ... 

131,504 

6,511 

43,784 

71,285 

9,024 

Ron      .        .        .        - 

73,603 

1,731 

22,173 

39,345 

10,254 

Kod     .       .       .        . 

79,099 

1,982 

27,503 

48,714 

5,900 

Table  (B.)— Losses  since  1872. 


TALUKAS. 

TOTIL. 

In&nts 
under  1. 

ChUdren 
1  to  IS. 

Adnlts 
12  to  50. 

Old  People 
oTer50. 

Sdngola        ... 

2,820 

654 

1,187 

+    162 

641 

Mddha          .        •        . 

20,664 

2,799 

6,855 

9,718 

1,297 

M4n     •        .        .        . 

7,512 

1,111 

609 

2,823 

8,969 

Khataa         ... 

8,282 

+   388 

2,522 

8,225 

2,928 

Bdgalkot      ... 

13,023 

1,264 

8,622 

4,580 

+   1,448 

Bdddmi         -        .        - 

23,799 

2,815 

9,624 

8,706 

8,154 

Athni  .... 

15,123 

3,552 

3,740 

6,820 

1,511 

Sampgaon    ... 

5,700 

2,227 

2,919 

238 

816 

Ron     ...        . 

5,438 

982 

2,540 

+  484 

2,850 

Kod     ...        - 

+  1,373 

457 

8,240 

+   2,909 

+   2,161 

Table  (C.)— 6-152  per  Cent,  on  Totals  of  A. 


tALDKAS. 

TOTAU 

Infants 
under  1. 

Children 
1  tol2. 

Adults 
12  to  50. 

Old  People 
over  50. 

S&ngola         ... 

8,873 

117 

1,364 

2,104 

286 

Mddha          .        .        . 

6,395 

310 

2,088 

8,558 

444 

Mdn     .        .        •        . 

3,826 

143 

1,213 

2,ooa 

462 

Khataa         ... 

5,040 

118 

1,698 

2,680 

549 

Bdgalkot      - 

6,77S 

140 

2,216 

8,847 

573 

Bdddmi        .        .        . 

7,080 

194 

2,855 

8,914 

667 

Athni  .... 

7,054 

386 

2,192 

8,890 

586 

8,089 

400 

2,693 

4,885 

610 

Ron      .... 

4,521 

106 

1,364 

2,420 

680 

Kod     ...        . 

4,865 

121 

1,691 

2,689 

862 
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Table 

(D.^ — ^AssuMBB  Population  of  1878  : 

=  A.  +  C. 

TALUKAS. 

Total. 

Infants 
QDder  1. 

Children 
1  to  12. 

Adults 
18  to  50* 

Old  People 
orerfiO. 

S&Dgola 

• 

66,888 

2,032 

23,651 

36,806 

4,943 

M&dha  - 

• 

,• 

110,876 

6,369 

86,942 

61,401 

7,674 

M&n     . 

. 

66,024 

2,469 

20,934 

34,649 

7,972 

Kbatau 

• 

86,990 

1,874 

29,386 

46,257 

9,478 

Bdgalkot 

. 

116,968 

2,424 

38,261 

66,390 

9,896 

B&d&mi 

.  • 

121,818 

8,865 

40,687 

^7,640 

9,786 

Atbni  . 

•       • 

121,731 

6,666 

37,826 

67,126 

10,116 

Sampgaon 
Ron      - 

- 

139,593 
78,024 

6,911 
1,887 

46,477 
23,637 

76,670 
41,765 

10,584 
10,884 

Kod     . 

- 

83,964 

2,103 

29,194 

46,408 

6,262 

Table 

,  (E.) — Assumed  Loss  since  1872  =2 

B. +  C. 

TALUKAS. 

Total. 

Infants 
under  1. 

Children 
ltol2. 

Adults 
12  to  50. 

Old  People 
QTer  50. 

S&ngola          -         -         • 

6,193 

771 

• 

2,561 

1,942 

927 

M&dha- 

27,069 

8,109 

8,988 

13,271 

1,741 

M4n     -        -        -        . 

11,388 

1,264 

1,822 

4,831 

8,431 

Kbatau 

18,322 

+   270 

4,216 

6,905 

8,472 

Bagalkot       - 

19,801 

1,404 

10,888 

8,427 

+   870 

Bdddmi         ^        .        . 

30,829 

2,609 

11,979 

12,620 

3,721 

Athni    -        -        -        . 

22,177 

3,988 

6,982 

10,210 

2,097 

Sampgaon*     -        -        - 

13,789 

2,627 

6,612 

'4,628 

926 

Ron      .... 

9,969 

1,088 

3,904 

l,98ff 

2,980 

Kod     -        -        .        - 

8,492 

678 

4,931 

+   220 

•  +  1,799 

Table  (F.)— Loss  per  1,000  of  each  Class  per  1,000  of  E.  on  D. 


TALAKUS. 

Total. 

Infuits 
und«r  1. 

Children 
ltol2. 

Adolto 
12  to  50. 

Old  People 
orer  50. 

S4ngpla 

92-663 

879-429 

108*318 

63-491 

187-637 

Mddha-        .        -        - 

245-162 

580*146 

248-678 

216-136 

226-869 

Mdn     -        .        .        - 

171-726 

607-897 
{gain-) 

87-036 

189-426 

480-881 

Khatwi         ... 

16d-144 

144-076 

148-485 

127-656 

860'61d 
(^in.) 

Bdgalkot      - 

169-292 

679-207 

288-888 

126-931 

87-914 

B&d&mi        -        -        - 

254-117 

747-839 

294-780 

186-652 

380-287 

Athm  -        .        •       P 

187-100 

690-847 

166-827 

162-102. 

,  207-81;6 

Sampgaon     .        •        - 

98-780 

380-118 

120-747 

61094 

.     87-906 

Ron      •        .        -        . 

127-640 

592-270 

165-866 

47-671 
(gain.) 

273-796 
(gain.) 

Kod     .        -        -        - 

41-589 

274-845 

168-904 

4-741 

287-288 
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Table  (G.) — ^Proportion  Loss  per  1,000  of  each  Class  bears  to  Death-rate  of 

same  Class  for  1877. 


TALUKAS. 

InffaBts 
lAdef  1. 

Children 
1  tol2. 

Adnlti 
12  to  50. 

Old  People 
over  50. 

Loss 
per  1,000 

of 
Population. 

Recorded 

Deaths 

per  1,000. 

Sdngola         ... 

2-64 

8-76 

2-08 

1-49 

92*66 

66^66 

M&dha-        .        .        - 

3-88 

8-66 

8-43 

1-80 

266*15 

41*80 

Mdn     .        -        -        . 

3-46 

8-02 

6*43 

3-42 

171*72 

66*26 

Khatau 

+  •97 

4-98 

4-97 

2'91 

163*14 

60^62 

BMkot       -        -        - 

8-87 

9-86 

4-96 

+  •69 

169^29 

96*72 

B&ddmi        -        -        - 

.     6-00 

10-26 

7-28 

3-02 

264*1 1 

104*31 

Athni  .... 

8-95 

6-46 

6-93 

1-64 

187*10 

76-72 

Sampgaon     ... 

2-64 

4-20 

2-38 

•69 

98-78 

70-92 

Ron      .        .        .        - 

3-96 

6-77 

1-86 

2^17 

127*64 

106-79 

Kod      -        -        .        - 

1-84 

6-87 

+  •18 

+  2^28 

41^68 

70-46 

Not€, — In  the  case  of  Ron,  it  is  possible  that  the  flgores  may  be  explained  by  a  migration  of  children  and  adults 
out  qfihe  taluka  in  one  period,  aod  of  adults  into  the  taluka  at  another.  In  the  case  of  Kod^  the  same  remarks  apply, 
except  that  the  figures  ^ow  migration  of  old  people  as  well  as  adults  into  the  talukas. 


THE  NORTH  WESTERN  PROVINCES. 


November  1877    - 

-    1-99 

December     „ 

-.  2-77 

January  1878 

-    3-27 

February   „ 

-    3-30 

March        „ 

-    3-36 

Extract  from  a  Despatch  from  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretar}^ 
of  State  for  India  (No.  49),  dated  3rd  June  1878. 

Para.  9. — The  returns  of  mortality  for  the  North  Western  Provinces  show 
that  during  the  past  months  the  death-rate  has  been  very  much  higher  than 
usual.  The  average  death*rate  for  the  whole  of  the  North  Western  Provinces 
and  Oudh  has  been,  during— 

per  mille,  as  compared  with 
a  rate  per  mille  in  the 
previous  year  of— 

The  Lieutenant  Governor,  when  remarking  on  this  mortality,  considered 
that  many  who  had  been  reduced  by  want  must  have  succumbed  to  the  cold 
and  damp  of  the  present  unusual  season.  He  deplored  the  unreadiness  of  the 
people  to  come  to  the  relief  works,  which  are  open  or  are  ready  for  them. 
This  difficulty  has  been  felt  iu  other  Provinces,  where  relief  works  are  really 
supervised,  and  a  fair  tale  of  work  is  exacted  at  low  rates  of  wage  from  the 
relief  labourers.  If,  unhappily,  distress  in  parts  of  the  North  Western  Provinces 
should  deepen  into  famine,  it  will  be  necessary  to  organise  arrangements  for 
hunting  up  the  distressed  people  in  their  villages. 

10.  ITiough  high  prices  and  want  must  have  had  their  share  in  causing 
the  increased  rate  of  mortality  in  the  North  Western  Provinces,  there  is  ground 
for  believing  that  the  season  has  been  unhealthy  in  parts  of  India  not  affected 
by  the  scarcity.  In  22  towns  of  the  Central  Provinces,  where  the  registration 
of  deaths  is  held  by  our  Sanitary  Commissioner  to  be  comparatively  well  done, 
the  death-rate  of  the  past  season  has  been  abnormally  high  ;  thus  the  death- 
rate  was,  dtring — 

January  1878        -        -    2*52  1  per  mille,  as  compared  with  r  2-2 
February  „  -        -    2*40  )      a  rate   per  mille  in  the^  2'1 

March        „  -        -    a-80  J      preceding  year  of—  [2'3 

In  the  Central  Provinces,  though  prices  were  high,  there  was  no  scarcity  of 
food ;  and  the  late  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Dr.  S.  C.  Townsend,  has  pointed 
out  that  the  mortality  from  fever,  which  usually  falls  almost  to  zero  in  February, 
has  this  year  continued  extraordinarily  high. 
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EAST    INDIA   (FAMINE). 


COPY  of  Papers  r^latui$:  to  the  Pabtial 
Ceicsus  in  the  Famine-^rickbn  Dotricts 
of  India. 


{Mr.  Edward  Stanliope.) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commoni,  to  he  Prinied, 
18  July  1878. 
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REPORT. 


I.-^EUROPEAN  ARMY. 


The  health  statistics  of  the  European  Army  in  India  during  1876  were  as  follows 

Per  1,000. 


Sickness 
and  mor- 
tality in 
1876. 


Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay    - 
Army  of  India 


Admissions. 


Daily  Sick. 


Deaths. 


1,443-4 

58-0 

1,131-0 

65-4 

1,317-0 

530 

1,361-5 

56-6 

16-02 
15-77 
12-30 
15-32 


The  total  death-rate  showed  a  marked  reduction  on  that  of  1875,  which  was  17*48.  In  the 
Bombay  Army  it  fell  from  20*92  to  12-30.  The  Madras  rate  was  a  little  higher  than  the 
rate  of  the  previous  year  (1485).  Considering  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  among 
a  famine-stricken  population  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  latter  Presidency,  the  health 
of  the  troops  there  was  very  satisfactory.  Contrasted  with  the  previous  18  years,  the  average 
daily  sick,  admissions,  total  deaths,  and  deaths  from  cholera  were  all  below  the  average. 

Malarial  fevers  and  venereal  diseases  were,  in  all  the  Presidencies,  the  principal  causes  of 
sickness.  Hepatic  and  gastric  affections  were,  as  usual,  much  more  prevalent  in  Madras  than 
in  the  other  Presidencies. 

The  total  deaths  from  cholera  were:  — 


Cholera* 


1876. 


Bengal 
Ma£tis 
Bombay 


Total. 


136 

4 

54 


194 


1876. 


115 

17 

2 


134 


A  full  account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  will  be  found  at  page  49.  More  than  half  of 
the  total  cholera  mortality  in  Bengal  occurred  at  Peshawur  and  Murree ;  at  the  former  39  deaths, 
and  at  the  latter  (a  hill  station)  29,  took  place.  Of  34  cases  in  Madras  the  principal  portion 
occurred 'in  a  small  party  of  recruits  and  others  proceeding  to  Wellington  from  Bombay  and 
intermediate  stations.  In  Bombay,  cholera,  which  headed  the  list  in  1875,  stood  nearly  at 
the  bottom  in  1876. 

Twenty-two  cases  of  small-pox  were  treated,  of  which  none  were  fatal.  .  Small-pox. 

There  was  more  sickness,  but  less  mortality,  from  malarial  fevers  than  in  the  preceding  Fevers, 
year. 

In  the  whole  Army  264  cases  occurred  of  enteric  fever,  105  of  which  ended  fatally.  In 
1875  the  numbers  were  respectively  166  and  84.  The  prevalence  of  this  disease  at  the  hill 
stations  is  said  to  be  increasing.  Of  49  cases  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  38  took  place  at 
Secunderabad ;  an  investigation  into  the  conditions  which  led  to  this  result  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. At  Cannanore  and  Bangalore,  which  were  formerly  notorious  for  enteric  fever,  there 
was  none  during  1876.  In  Bombay  the  disease  prevailed  epidemically  in  a  battery  of  artillery 
stationed  at  Neemuch.  It  was  attributed  to  a  foul  latrine  belonging  to  the  old  barracks ; 
this  was  in  consequence  abandoned,  and  the  battery  moved  into  the  new  barracks,  which  were 
at  the  time  approaching  completion.  The  battery  arrived  in  India  in  March  1875,  and  of  the 
13  men  attacked  10  were  under  25  years  of  age.     The  symptoms  of  the  fever  led  the  medical 

NoTB— The  health  statistics  of  the  European  Army  are  ftdly  treated  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  Report 
{see  Abstract,  p.  45) ;  and  information  regarding  one  principal  cause  of  inefficiency  will 'be  found  under  Lock 
HospUals  (p.  21). 
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Dmnken- 


Invaliding. 


Transport 
service. 


officer  in  charge  to  regard  it,  not  as  exactly  equivalent  to  the  enteric  fever  met  with  in 
temperate  climates,  but  as  complicated  with  and  modified  by  malarial  poisoning.  Foona, 
Mhow,  and  Nusseerabad  also  had  several  cases.  At  the  former  station  10  men  were 
admitted  from  one  battalion.  The  medical  officer  in  this  case  remarked  that  there  are  two 
types  of  the  disease  as  seen  in  India,  "  the  usual  continued  type,  occurring  in  fresh  arrivals  in 
"  the  country,  and  the  remittent  type,  occurring  in  those  who  have  been  in  the  country  some 
"  time ;  *  *  "there  is  no  doubt  it  is  owing  to  the  malarial  influences  to  which  the  individuals 
"  have  been  subjected  that  the  disease  assumes  this  remittent  character.'' 

The  statistics  of  intemperance  among  European  soldiers  were  on  the  whole  more  favourable. 
The  number  of  cases  reported  in  Bengd,  which  in  1874  was  10,988,  fell  in  the  two  succeeding 
years  to  8,926  and  7,136  ;  but  the  number  of  total  abstainers  was  20  per  cent,  less  in  1876 
than  in  1875.  In  Bombay,  with  an  improvement,  though  slight,  in  regard  to  drunkenness, 
there  was  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  in  the  number  of  abstainers.  In  Madras,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  an  increase  of  drunkenness,  and  ailso  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  abstainers. 

The  Army  Sanitary  Commission  consider  that  264  out  of  the  total  number  of  886  deaths 
in  the  whole  of  the  European  Army  must  be  ascribed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  eflGect  of 
intemperate  habits. 

The  loss  by  invaliding  was  less  than  in  any  of  the  five  previous  years ;  the  ratio  per  1,000 
sent  home  for  change  was  29*67,  and  for  discharge  9'23.  In  the  Madras  Army  the 
diminution  under  the  former  head  was  very  marked,  but  the  number  for  discharge  was 
greater  than  in  1875.  The  results  in  Bombay  were  not  satisfactory,  the  numbers  being 
high  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

The  importance  of  embarking  troops  for  India  so  as  to  arrive  there  during  the  cold  season 
has  been  pressed  on  various  occasions  by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission.  The  statistics  of 
the  trooping  season  1876-7  were  very  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  Of  8,142  men  embarked; 
5,139  reached  Bombay  not  later  than  January,  and  all  but  two  before  the  end  of  March.  Of 
2,220  invalids  sent  back  to  England,  only  792  arrived  earlier  than  April,  and  the  rest  during 
a  milder  part  of  the  year. 
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n.-NATIVE  ARMY. 

In  the  following  table  the  admissions  and  deaths  in  the  Bengal  Native  Army  during  1876  Bengal 
(exclusive  of  Madras  troops)  are  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  ratios  of  -^"^y* 
admissions  being  calculated  on  the  average  strength  present,  and  those  of  mortality  on  the 
total  strength : — 


1 

Per  1,000. 

AdnusnoDS. 

Deaths. 

1866    - 

1,206  •      . 

17-5 

1867 

1,312- 

17-8 

1868 

1,118- 

16-5 

1869       • 

1,625- 

24-9 

1870    ... 

1,598- 

18-6 

1871      - 

1,381- 

18-3 

1872 

1,526- 

20-1 

1873      • 

1,323' 

17-4 

1874 

1,329- 

13-1 

1875 

Average 
1876 

1,287- 

16-3 

1,865-4 

180 

1,404-7 

14-7 

The  statistics  for  the  four  divisions  of  the  Army  were  as  follows,  for  two  years : 


Per  1,000. 

/ 

1875. 

181 

6. 

AdnuMions. 

Deaths. 

Admisnons. 

Deaths. 

•  Begnlar  Axmj      -               .                .               - 
Central  India  Force         •            .            .            . 
Punjab  Frontier  Force              ... 

1,230-3 

919-8 

1,672-4 

15-6 

9-6 

21-7 

1,423  1 

874-1 
1,567-5 

15-4 
9-3 

14-8 

Army  of  Bengal            ... 

1,287-5 

16-3 

1,404-7 

14-7 

Madras  Troops    -           ...           - 

897-7 

14-2 

1,048-7 

12-8 

There  was  thus  a  great  increase  of  admissions  in  the  Regular  Army  by  the  side  of  a  decrease 
in  those  in  the  Central  India  Force  and  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  and  also  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  general  death-rate.  This  circumstance  is  not  explained.  The  unhealthiness  of  certain 
stations  for  sepoys  recruited  from  the  Upper  Provinces  and  Oude  is,  however,  enough  to 
account  for  a  higher  admission-rate.  The  death-rate  was  a  very  favourable  one,  particularly 
when  the  great  differences  in  climate  and  other  respects  of  the  many  stations  in  this  large 
Presidency  are  taken  into  account.  "  It  will,"  the  Surgeon-General  remarks,  "  doubtless  be 
"  accepted  as  an  ample  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  conditions  of  service,  and  of  the 
"  constant  attention  paid  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  cantonments,  as  well  as  to  every 
'*  question  which  bears  either  on  the  efficiency  or  general  welfare  of  the  Army/' 

More  than  half  of  the  total  admissions  were  caused  by  fevers,  which  were  imusually  pre- 
valent in  the  Presidency,  Eastern  Frontier,  Meerut,  Lahore,  and  Rawul  Pindee  conunands. 
From  this  cause  arose  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  The  dependence  of  pneumonia 
on  defective  clothing  and  dietary  having  been  pointed  out  on  various  occasions  by  the  Army 
Sanitary  Commission,  the  matter  has  received  attention  in  India,  with  the  result  of  a  decided 
reduction  in  chest  diseases  during  1876.     Of  163  cases  of  cholera,  88  proved  fatal. 


NoTB. — ^The  figures  in   this  Section    are    taken   from   the   Surgeon-Grenerals'   returns,   not  from   the 
Sanitary  ConmussionerB*  Reports* 
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In  the  Madras  Army  the  admission-rate  was  7692,  and  the  death-rate  13*8,  per  1,000, 
while  the  invaliding  rates  were,  for  discharge  32*9,  and  for  sick  leave  21*1.  While  the  admission- 
rate  has  gradually  declined  since  1872,  there  has  been  an  equally  steady  rise  in  the  rates  of 
mortality  and  of  discharge  since  1873  in  the  former  case  and  1872  in  the  latter,  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  sickness,  though  less  frequent,  has  been  more  serious  in  its  effects.  It  is 
found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  death-rate  is  lowest  amongst  Mahomedan  sepoys,  which  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  their  universal  use  of  animal  food. 

The  year  was  marked,  in  the  Presidency,  by  widespread  and  fatal  epidemics  of  cholera  and 
small-pox.  In  the  Native  Army,  however,  there  were  only  103  cases  of  the  former  disease, 
with  57  deaths,  and  of  the  latter  84  cases  and  one  death. 

Malarious  diseases  were  more  prevalent  in  1876  than  in  the  two  preceding  years,  and  to 
them  was  due  at  least  half  of  the  total  mortality.  Among  the  causes  of  invaliding  for 
discharge,  rheumatic  affections  headed  the  list. 

The  death-rate  in  the  Bombay  Native  Army  during  1876  was  13*1  per  1,000,  against 
122  in  1875,  and  109  in  1874.  In  the  Sind  Division  the  rate  was  as  high  as  31  per  1,000. 
The  admissions  to  hospital  also  increased  considerably,  these  unfavourable  conditions,  being 
principally  due  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  malarious  fevers,  especially  amongst  the  troops 
of  the  Sind  Division.  In  this  part  of  the  Army  there  was  also  a  large  increase  of  admissions 
for  rheumatic  affections,  lung  and  bowel  diseases,  and  cholera.  The  general  health  of  the 
troops  in  the  other  divisions  was  fair. 

The  total  number  treated  for  malarious  fevers  was  12,528,  out  of  a  strength  of  22,583.  The 
stations  which  suffered  most  from  this  cause  were  Poona  and  Mehidpur ;  at  the  former  the 
evil  lies  mainly  in  the  condition  of  the  lines,  and  at  the  latter  in  the  faulty  selection  of  the  site. 
Cholera  appeared  in  all  the  divisions ;  112  cases  were  treated,  53  of  them  proving  fatal. 
Of  these,  96  cases  and  46  deaths  occurred  in  the  expeditionary  force  sent  to  Khelat.  In  the 
previous  year  cholera"  was  confined  to  the  Poona  and  Northern  Divisions  ;  120  cases  having 
been  treated,  with  a  mortality  of  71.  x     . 

There  were  57  cases  of  small-pox,  with  only  one  death.  Considering  what  a  virulent 
epidemic  of  small-pox  raged  among  the  civil  population  of  the  Presidency  during  part  of  the 
year,  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  Army  from  the  disease  speaks  well  |or  the  manner  in 
which  protective  measures  were  carried  out  by  the  medical  officers. 
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in.-GENERAL  POPULATION. 

The  following  statement  (which  may  be  compared  with  that  given  in  the  last  volume  for  Mortality 
1875)  shows  the  recorded  mortality  in  the  different  provinces  from  the  four  principal  death  from  chief 
causes:—  •""*"*'• 

1876. 


Cholsba. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel  CoMPLAiirrs. 

Pbovinces,  &c. 

Total  Deaths. 

Ratio 

Total  Deaths. 

Ratio 

Total  Deaths. 

Ratio 

Total  Deaths. 

Ratio 

perl  ,000. 

per  1,000. 

per  1,000. 

per  1,000. 

Beogal  (excluding  Calcutta)    - 

196,690 

8-27 

10,746 

•17 

561,530 

9^86 

58,701 

•97 

Calcutta           -        - 

1,851 

4-30 

71 

•16 

4,361 

1016 

1,864 

4^33 

Madras           -        -        - 

148,193 

508 

23,469 

•80 

230,092 

7-89 

38,176 

1-30 

Bombay        -        -        - 

82,117 

1-90 

11,817 

•70 

220,833 

13-08 

33,683 

199 

Punjab 

5,736 

•83 

10,254 

•59 

351,286 

20^09 

27,271 

1-56 

North- West  Provinces  - 

26,304 

•85 

35,174 

1^14 

495,469 

1610 

88,850 

2-88 

Oude                -            -           . 

22,007 

1^84 

6,556 

•47 

162,761 

13-61 

7,367 

•61 

Assam         -            -        -        - 

2-26 

•88 

4-63 

112 

Central  Provinces 

20,124 

2-71 

3,819 

•51 

149,786 

20^22 

19,952 

2-70 

Berar        -           -            -        - 

2,683 

r22 

415 

•19 

39,875 

18-25 

16;388 

750 

British  Burma 

3,678 

1*28 

1,335 

•46 

24,728 

8^62 

5,269 
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The  low  fever  death-rate  of  Assam  must,  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  point  out,  bo  the 
result  of  defective  registration. 

The  year  was  distinguished  in  Bengal  by  a  very  sensible  advance  in  the  registration  of  Bengal, 
vital  statistics.  In  the  number  of  deaths  registered  there  was  a  total  increase  of  383,296, 
the  ratio  per  1,000  being  16'40,  as  compared  with  1001  in  the  previous  year.  The  greatest 
portion  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the  rural  circles,  where  improvement  is  most  needed. 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  improvement  was  general  throughout  the  province.  The 
system  had  begun  to  be  so  far  appreciated  that  the  records  are  stated  to  have  been  appealed 
to  in  courts  of  law.  Registration  was  carried  on  in  certain  villages  under  the  auspices  of  a 
native  zemindar  with  apparently  satisfactory  results  for  three  years. 

The  system  of  registration  in  selected  circles  was  lai'gely  extended  during  the  year  ;  and  in 
these  circles,  while  the  towns  showed  an  advance  from  2927  to  32*98,  the  death-rate  in  the 
rural  areas  declined  from  20*72  to  19'11.  It  is  argued  from  this  that  the  increase  of  the 
general  death-rate  was  due  to  improved  registration,  not  to  any  increased  general  imhealthiness 
of  the  province. 

The  Government  of  Bengal  have  now  abolished  the  system  just  adverted  to.  It  was 
shown  in  the  last  Report  (p.  5)  that  the  sanitary  authorities  were  opposed  to  its  continuance, 
on  the  grounds  (1)  that  the  main  object  of  registration  as  an  index  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  localities  is  not  attained  under  that  system,  and  (2)  that  it  tends  to  the  undervaluing  and 
possible  neglect  of  general  registration.  The  Government  were  at  that  time  in  favour  of  carry- 
ing on  the  scheme ;  but  the  deterioration  of  the  results  in  the  "  selected  ''  rural  areas,  while 
general  registration  has  from  the  beginning  shown  steady  advancement,  has  convinced  them 
of  its  inutility.  There  are,  moreover,  said  to  be  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
more  favourable  results  generally  shown  in  the  selected  circles  are  sometimes  artificially 
produced;  in  one  case  the  Civil  Surgeon's  clerk  was  found  to  have  drafted  a  circular 
informing  the  police  that  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  was  not  satisfied  with  the  number  of 
deaths,  and  that  they  must  make  the  people  die  faster. 

The  measures  referred  to  last  year  for  the  improvement  of  general  registration  were  pressed 
forward  energetically  during  1876. 

At  Serampore  a  scheme  was  brought  into  operation  which  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
observes  ought  to  be  introduced  into  all  municipalities.  The  registrars  have  been  directed  to 
grant  a  certified  copy  of  the  entry  of  every  birth  or  death  registered  to  the  parent  or  nearest 
rela};ive.  The  plan  involves  very  little  labour  and  no  expense.  The  people,  when  they  come 
to  understand  the  matter,  will  be  glad  to  have  these  certificates  that  their  births  and. deaths 
have  been  registered,  as  their  absence  must  indicate  neglect.  In  time  the  certificates 
will  also  be  appreciated  as  valuable  evidence  in  law  courts. 
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The  death-rate  of  Calcutta,  calculated  on  the  census  of  1876,  was  30' 18  per  1,000;  ex- 
eluding  Fort  William  and  the  Port,  it  was  31*2  per  1,000.  But,  owing  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  population,  the  ratio  cannot  be  represented  with  accuracy,  at  least  as  an  index 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  for  many  deaths  due  to  residence  in  the  city  actually 
occur  beyond  its  limits,  in  the  case  of  migratory  labourers  and  artisans,  and  domestic  servants 
whose  families  do  not  live  with  them  in  Calcutta. 

The  death-rate  in  the  Fort  was  41  per  1,000  for  males,  and  5  for  females.  The  rate 
among  the  troops  having  been  in  former  times  102  per  1,000,  as  recalled  by  the  Army  Sanitary 
Commission  {see  p.  179),  it  may  be  judged  how  much  has  been  done  for  their  sanitary  well- 
being.  The  European  quarter  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  statistics  to  be  very  salubrious, 
and  the  climate  distinctly  favourable  to  European  life. 

Births  were  registered  during  the  year  under  report,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  general 
circles  of  the  province. 

Cholera  was  present  during  every  month,  and  prevailed  with  more  or  less  intensity  in  every 
district.  It  caused  196,590  deaths,  making  20  per'  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  The 
increased  number  of  deaths  must  be  partly  ascribed  to  improved  registration,  but  it  was  also 
partly  due  to  the  greater  fatality  of  the  disease  in  some  locahties,  and  especially  in  those  whose 
water-supply  was  contaminated  in  consequence  of  the  great  cyclone  inundation.  Altogether  the 
principal  cause  of  cholera  mortality  was  shown  to  be  an  insuflScient  and  impure  water-supply. 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  reported  illustrating  the  favourable  effect  of  good  drinking  water. 
This  is  very  apparent  in  the  imn;iunity  of  Europeans  residing  in  the  tea-gardens,  and  in 
centres  of  pilgrimage,  when  cholera  is  prevailing  among  the  natives  all  around  them.  The 
habits  of  the  "  Mughs  "  appear  to  form  a  remarkable^  contrast  to  those  of  the  general  popu- 
lation ;  they  will  walk  five  miles  to  obtain  pure  spring  water. 

Small-pox,  on  the  whole,  showed  diminished  virulence  and  fatality.  In  several  localities, 
however,  there  were  severe  outbreaks  ;  and  there,  as  a  rule,  the  Act  prohibiting  inoculation  was 
not  in  operation. 

The  proportion  borne  by  fever  mortality  to  that  from  all  causes  was  56*55  per  cent.,  which, 
however,  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  special  fever  of  the  Burdwan  district  is 
referred  to  as  "  a  thing  of  the  past."  In  Beerbhoom  the  type  of  the  fever  generally  prevalent  was 
in  every  respect  identical  with  malarious  fevers  that  prevail  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  that 
there  was  more  marked  prostration  and  a  greater  tendency  to  congestion  of  internal  organs. 
The  epidemic  fever  continued  to  prevail  in  Midnapore,  but  vnth  much  less  intensity;  and  in 
Hooghly  it  did  not  appear  in  severe  form. 

The  mortality  from  bowel  complaints,  after  making  allowance  for  improvement  in  regis- 
tration, is  estimated  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  to  compare  favourably  with  previous 
years.  The  greatest  prevalence  was  in  Orissa,  where,  Dr.  Coates  observes,  "  any  one  who 
"  has  watched  pilgrims  in  their  long  march,  and  has  observed  the  sufferings,  privations,  and 
"  exposures  they  endure,  will  not  wonder  at  the  great  prevalence  of  cholera  and  bowel  com- 
"  plaints  among  them." 

Dr.  Coates  remarks  on  the  immunity  in  the  present  day  of  Europeans  in  India  from 
disorders  of  this  class,  which  he  attributes  to .  the  cessation  of  the  old  habits  of  reckless 
exposure  to  sun  and  rain,  heavy  tiffins,  midnight  suppers,  and  strong  liquor  drinking. 
"  Ladies,''  he  says,  "  are  less  pale,  thin,  and  lethargic,  more  muscular  and  firmer,  .more 
"  energetic,  healthier,  and  happier,  since  croquet,  badminton,  and  lawn-tennis  have  given 
*'  them  some  real  out-door  exercise ; "  and  **  altogether  Europeans  are  freer  from  disease, 
"  longer  lived,  and  healthier,  than  the  great  majority  of  the  natives  themselves." 

Madras.  The  effects  of  the  scarcity  in  Madras  began  to  be  felt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  under  review, 

but  the  subject  belongs  mainly  to  a  later  period.  The  total  registered  death-rate  was  23-3  per 
1,000.  The  epidemic  of  cholera  which  had  raged  in  the  previous  year  continued  through 
1876  ;  in  fact,  a  far  larger  number  of  deaths  occurred  from  this  cause  than  in  any  year  since 
1866.  *'  In  this  second  year  of  its  progress,*'  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  observes,  "  cholera 
"  has,  no  doubt,  been  aggravated  by  the  abnormal  seasons  and  general  scarcity  of  food,  and 
'*  in  some  degree  also  by  the  aggregation  of  the  people  on  famine  relief  works."  To  this 
disease  148,193  deaths  were  attributed  ;  to  bowel  complaints  38,176  ;  to  small-pox  23,469  ; 
and  to  fevers  230,092  ;  the  figures  under  the  two  latter  heads  showing  improvement.  To 
deaths  from  bowel  complaints  should  probably  be  added  a  great  number  erroneously  classed 
under  *'  other  diseases." 

Of  the  small-pox  deaths  the  greatest  number  occurred  in  March,  after  which  the  mortality 
declined  steadily  to  its  lowest  point  in  October,  and  then  again  began  to  rise. 

The  mortality  in  the  town  of  Madras  during  the  first  three  months  of  1877  was  : —    • 
January  -  -  -     4,059  deaths. 

February  -  -     4,401       „ 

March     -  -    .  -     4,953       „ 
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the  ratio  for  the  quarter,  calculated  on  the  census  population  of  1871,  reaching  the  enormous 
figure  of  134*8  per  1,000  per  annum.  A  large  portion  of  the  rise  in  March  was  due  to  small- 
pox, which  numbered  in  that  month  1,682  victims,  against  893  in  February.  From  bowel  com- 
plaints, including  what  Mr.  Cornish  designates  '*  the  fatal  diarrhoea  of  famine,"  there  were 
966  deaths  in  February,  and  994  in  March.  Cholera  was  also  very  prevalent ;  with  regard  to 
which  a  special  health  officer  appointed  in  connection  with  the  famine  remarked :  "  I  am 
"  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  increase  of  cholera ;  the  water-supply  is  failing  everywhere,  and 
"  that  from  the  Red  Hills  is  very  offensive,  and  in  every  little  bazaar  a  large  quantity  of 
*'  unripe  green  mangoes  are  being  sold." 

In  calculating  the  birth  and  death  ratios  of  1876  in  the  [Bombay  Presidency,  an  incre-  Bombay, 
ment  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  has  been  assumed  on  the  recorded  population.  This  is  an 
unsafe  proceeding,  and  vitiates  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  other  parts  of  India.  Based, 
however,  on  this  assumed  population,  the  birth-rates  for  1875  and  1876  would  be  respectively 
20-01  and  2046,  and  the  death-rates  2211  and  21-81.  In  the  capital  the  death-rate  was 
30-66  ;  or,  judged  by  the  census  of  1872,  32-25. 

'  Cholera  was  the  cause  of  32,117  deaths,*  the  mortality  in  the  previous  year  having  been 
47,555.  The  epidemic  must  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  1875 ;  and  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  reported  that  at  the  close  of  1876.  the  disease  appeared  to  be  again 
becoming  rapidly  more  fatal. 

The  deaths  from  small-pox  numbered  11,817,  or  8,356  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
As  in  Madras,  this  disease  reached  a  climax  in  March,  then  gradually  falling  until  September, 
after  which  the  mortality  again  increased,  until  in  December  it  attained  the  highest  point  for  ' 
the  year.  This  experience  appears  to  be  very  different  from  that  in  the  northern  parts  of 
India,  where  it  seems  to  be  essentially  a  hot-weather  disease  (see  Vol.  IX.  p.  46.)  In  the  city 
of  Bombay  small-pox  prevailed  as  an  epidemic*  causing  3,174  deaths,  of  which  2,666  were 
those  of  children.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  much  aggravated  by  habits  of  crowding 
and  want  of  ventilation. 

The  niunber  of  fever  deaths  (220,833)  is  the  highest  on  record.  The  mortality  from  bowel 
complaints  (33,683)  varied  but  little  from  that  in  the  preceding  year. 

Hereditary  syphilis  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  an  alarming  manner  both  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  Presidency  generally  (see  pp.  20  and  122.) 

The  mortality  recorded  in  the  Punjab  during  1876  was  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  Punjab. 

since  registration  was  introduced,  the  total  deaths   amounting  to  496,844.     The  increase, 

as   compared   with   the  mortality   of  1876    (when   there   was    likewise  a  great  accession 

of  deaths  from  the  same  cause),  occurred  wholly  under  the  head  of  **  fevers,'*  which  caused 

351,286  deaths.     The  province  was  comparatively  healthy  up  to  the  end  of  August,  and 

then  a  most  destructive  epidemic  pi  fever  broke  out  in  various  districts,  reaching  its  climax 

in  October,  when  the  total  death-rate  stood  at  the  appalling  figure  of  208  per  1,000.    During 

the  week  ending  7th  October  there  were  20,254  fever  deaths. 

The  deaths  from  cholera  during  each  month  were  as  follows  :- 

January    «        •        - 

February 

March 

April        ..        -        - 
May      -        - 
June         ,        -        . 
The  cholera  of  1876  must,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  epidemic  of  the 
previous  year,  but  the  areas  affected  were  for  the  most  part  distinct.     In  1875  the  disease 
was  limited  to  the  districts  eastward  of  Lahore  and  Lahore  itself,  excepting  only  the  district 
of  Sialkot,  in  which  it  appeared  last.     In  1876,  with  the  exception  of  unimportant  outbreaks 
in  some  localities,  it  was  confined  to  Lahore  and  the  districts  to  the  west  of  that  town. 

The  following  table  shows  the  favourable  diminution  of  small-pox  mortality  as  compared 
with  former  years : — 

-  25,699 

-  12,026 

-  13,594 
.  10,254 

The  disease  was  most  severe  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June  and  July ;  6,847 
deaths  alone  out  of.  the  total  of  10,254  having  occurred  in  these  months,  of  which  6,508 
were  amongst  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 


4 

July     - 

-      1.096 

7 

August 

-      1,396 

2 

September 

-      1,421 

6 

October 

-      1,277 

8 

November 

280 

236 

December 

3 

1869 

-    53,195 

1873 

1870 

-   27,163 

1874 

1871    "       - 

-   25,534 

1875 

1872 

-    23,728 

1876 

A  monthly  table  of  deaths  will  be  found  at  p.  102. 
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From  bowel  complaints  27,271  deaths  were  registered.  The  Sanitary  Commissioner  has 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance  whether  the  victims  of  malarious  fever 
and  of  bowel  complaints  are  registered  under  the  one  head  or  the  other.  The  latter  class  of 
disease  he  considers  is  more  connected  with  exposure  to  chill  than  with  any  other  cause ;  and 
he  observes  :  '*  Until  the  people  are  taught  to  clothe  themselves  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
**  protect  their  bodies  from  the  eflFects  of  sudden  atmospheric  changes,  and  to  build  their  houses 
"  in  a  manner  to  exclude  night  air  from  pouring  in  upon  the  QQCupants  like  water  from  a  spout, 
**  as  it  were,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  any  material  improvement  in  their  proneness  to  such 
"  diseases,  be  other  sanitary  measures  carried  out  to  such  perfection  as  they  may." 

The  registration  of  deaths  in  the  Punjab  is  marked  by  considerable  energy,  and  the  police 
authorities  in  those  districts  display  much  interest  in  the' matter.  The  death-r^te  for  the 
rural  population  during  1876  was  26,  and  for  the  urban  46. 

Birth  registration  was  also  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  under-mentioned  municipalities 
showed  a  birth-rate  of  above  50  per  1,000,  viz.,  Rewaree,  Ferozepore  and  Palwal,  in 
Gurgaon  district,  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  Shahpur,  Sahiwal,  Bhera,  and  Khushab,  in  the  Shahpur 
district.     In  78  municipalities  out  of  a  total  of  180  the  birth-rate  was  35  and  upwards. 

North-Wcsi        Registration  in  the  North-West  Provinces  appears  to  be   as  efficient  as  in  any  part  of 
Provinces.       jjjdia. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  having  expressed  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  limitation  to  towns 
of  the  area  of  death  registration,  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Government  of  India  that 
registration  is  the  best  fdundation  for  sanitary  progress,  and  that  the  object  to  be  attained, 
although  attended  with  difficulty,  is  worth  the  effort  which  the  Government  desire  should  be 
made.  ''  Very  substantial  improvement,"  it  was  observed,  "has  been  effected  in  other 
"  provinces,  possessing  no  better  administrative  machinery,  without  diflSculty  and  without 
"  any  special  agency.  The  curtailing  of  the  area  of  death  registration  woiild  be  a  very 
"  retrograde  step.  Though  the  registration  of  deaths  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and 
^'  Oude  has  not  yet  attained  any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  the  information  which  it  has 
"  furnished,  even  in  its  imperfect  condition,  has  been  of  great  value  in  studying  the  history 
"  of  epidemics,  and  forming  practical  deductions  on  this  important  subject.'' 

The  recorded  death-rate  of  1876  was  2389  per  1,000.  In  66  town  circles  the  average 
rate  was  3247 ;  the  difference  being  probably  due  to  the  more  careful  registration  in  towns. 
Really  aged  persons  are  very  rare  in  the  province,  the  result  apparently  of  the  hard  life  led 
by  the  mass  of  the  population. 

The  cholera  deaths  for  three  years  were : — 

1874  ....    6,396 

1875  ....   41,106 

1876  .     .     .     .   26,304 

The  epidemic  prevalence  was  confined  to  the  eastern  districts  adjoining  Bengal,  and  to 
certain  districts  of  Rohilkund,  especially  Bareilly ;  and  a  very  considerable  mortality  from  this 
cause  occurred  in  Kumaon.  Cases  were  reported  from  3,281  out  of  91,274  centres  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  of  these,  2,240  showed  less  than  five  deaths  each,  and  only  163  more  than  20  deaths. 
Mr.  Planck  believes  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  163  centres  are  those  in  which  serious 
mortality  from  cholera  occurred  during  the  preceding  year ;  and  he  adds  that  the  necessity 
is  apparent  of  sanitary  improvement  in  the  places  affected. 

There  were  352  deaths  from  small-pox.  It  prevailed  to  a  serious  extent  only  in 
Bundelkund,  Rohilkund,  and  two  northern  districts  of  the  Doab. 

Fever  was  unusually  prevalent  and  fatal.  Of  the  total  death-rate,  16*10  was  assigned  to 
this  cause  alone.  The  Terai  district,  a  moist  country  of  excessive  vegetation,  heads  the  list ; 
next  comes  Cawnpore,  which  Mr.  Planck  observes  is  a  new  experience,  and  which  he 
attributes  to  excessive  canal  irrigation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  connects  the  gradual  decline 
in  the  fever  mortality  of  the  Upper  Doab  districts  with  two  causes, — the  gradual  acclimatiza- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  canal  irrigation,  and  the  improved 
drainage  of  the  land.  As  to  the  first  of  these  causes,  however,  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  ''  there  is  acclimatization  to  heat,  there  is  none  to  endemic 
**  miasmata." 

The  districts  chiefly  affected  by  bowel  complaints  were,  with  few  exceptions,  those  similarly 
affected  during  the  past  six  years. 

The  year  was  remarkable  for  an  outbreak  of  the  "  mahamurree  "  disease,  which  appears  to 
be  to  some  extent  endemic  in  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal,  and  of  which  previous  outbreaks 
occurred  in  1836  and  in  1849-50,  resulting  in  633  and  110  deaths  respectively.  In  1876 
there  were  287  deaths  reported.  Surgeon  C5.  Renny,  who  investigated  the  disease  in  1850, 
came  to  the  decided  conclusion  that  it  was  not  "  plague,'"  but  a  malignant  form  of  typhus 
fever.     Mr.  Planck   thinks  that  it  is  identical  with  the  plague  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant ; 
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it  does  not  however,  he  observes,  show  any  tendency  to  spread  epideipically,  but  is  restricted 
in  1  ocality.  The  great  predisposing  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  unwholesome  condition  of  the 
houses,  which  are  utilized  as  granaries  and  as  cowsheds,  producing  a  vitiated  state  of 
atmosphere  within  and  around.  Therefore  the  only  reliable  method  of  prevention  is  an 
improved  sanitary  management  of  the  houses  and  homesteads  throughout  the  country ;  while 
t  he  remedy  in  cases  of  outbreak  is  to  remove  the  people  of  an  infected  house  into  the  open 
air/and  to  burn  out  the  l^ouse. 

The  Army  Sanitary  Commission  observe  on  this  subject :  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
"  whether  every  case  of  mahamurree  is  a  case  of  true  plague.  One  thing  appears  to  be  shown 
"  by  all  the  accounts,  namely,  that  the  disease  is  one  of  intense  blood  poisoning.  ♦  *  * 
"  No  such  disease  ought  at  the  present  day  to  exist.  Its  nature,  causes,  and  means  of  preven- 
"  tion  are  known,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  abolishing  it.'* 

Cholera  in  Oude  was  almost  as  fatal  as  in  the  preceding  year.     The  monthly  distribution  Oude. 
showed,  however,  great   variations,   as   will  be  apparent  from  the  following  comparative 
statement : — 


1875. 

1876. 

January  -            -            - 

0 

44 

February         .        -        - 

56 

13 

' 

March 

824 

25 

April    -            - 

8,726 

677 

May            -            -         - 

4,206 

4,892 

June     -              -              - 

2,137 

8,907 

July 

1.050 

3,979 

August 

979 

1,606 

September       -        -        - 

1,636 

1,070 

October    -            -           - 

1,856 

478 

November  -            -        - 

862 

286 

December       .        .        - 
Total 

989 

30 

. 

23,321 

22,007 

Scarcely  any  information  has  been  received  respecting  other  diseases,  and  that  is  invalidated 
by  the  extremely  defective  state  of  registration. 

An  improvement  appeared  in  the  registration  of  births  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the  rate  Central 
being  89*39,  against  35-35  in  1875.     A  greater  approach  was  made  to  what  may  be  considered  Provinces, 
the  normal  proportion  of  male  and  female  births.     The  results  in  rural  circles  are  found  to  be 
better  than  in  towns,  which  probably  is  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  villages  every  birth 
occurring  is  known  without  being  specially  reported.     There  appears,  however,  to  be  great 
negligence  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  municipalities,  which  have  compulsory  means  at  their 


The  death-rate  was  30*38,  agamst  26*32.  In  some  districts  there  was  a  great  advance  in 
the  rate,  while  others  showe^  a  falling  oflF.  Jubbulpore  town  had  a  rate  of  5974,  and  Seoni 
of  only  1749 ;  in  the  former  there  was  a  large  accession  of  cholera  and  of  fever  deaths,  while 
those  from  bowel  diseases  were  doubled.  In  Nagpore  city  there  was  an  increase  of  13*46  on 
the  rate  of  the  previous  year,  which  is  believed  to  be  to  a  great  extent  due  to  more  efficient 
registration. 

Cholera,  which  prevailed  epidemically  in  1875,  extended  itself  still  further  during  1876. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  was  20,124.  Every  district  was  aflFected  except  Burhanpur ;  in 
Bilaspur  one  fatal  case  only  was  reported.  The  most  afflicted  district  was  Nursingpur  :  the 
cholera  death-rate  there  amounted  to  12*35  per  1,000  of  the  population,  while  in  the  town  of 
Gadarwara  it  was  as  high  as  38*72.     The  Chanda  district  stood  next  in  point  of  mortality. 

While  cholera  was  thus  generally  diffused  throughout  the  province,  yet  only  1,967  out  of 
27,180  groups  of  population  were  affected — another  demonstration  of  the  fitful  character  of  the 
disease.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  how  far  the  local  attacks  were  connected  with  insanitary 
conditions ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  some  such  connection  in  the  case  of  the 
Nagpore  district,  where  a  steadv  decline  of  mortality  from  August  to  October  received  a  sudden 
check  in  November,  during  wnich  month  a  fair  was  held  at  Ramtek.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nagpore  town  was  an  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  a  pure  water-supply :  there  the  death-rate  * 
from  cholera  was  0*72  per  1,000  of  the  population,  while  the  average  rate  in  towns  was  6  per 
1,000. 

An  epidemic  of  small-pox,  which  commenced  in  1871,  and  culminated  in  1875,  when  the 
deaths  numbered  20,226,  rapidly  declined  in  1876,  during  which  year  there  were  only  3,819 
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deaths  from  this  cause.  All  these  deaths,  except  667,  were  in  children  under  12.  Those  dis- 
tricts are  clearly  shown  to  have  sufiFered  least  which  were  protected  by  vaccination. 

The  registered  deaths  from  fevers  were  149,786,  the  highest  mortality  yet  recorded.  The 
increase,  while  partly  accounted  for  by  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  year,  was  probably 
due  in  great  measure  to  defective  registration  in  former  years.  On  the  other  hand,  this  head 
of  disease  continues  t9  be  credited  with  a  large  number  of  cases  not  properly  belonging  to 
it.  The  death-rate  from  "  all  other  causes  '*  was,  for  rural  districts  3*24,  and  for  towns  3-78  ; 
whereas  for  jails  (where  registration  is  of  course  trustworthy)  it  amounted  to  24-0  ;  the  great 
discrepancy  being  in  all  probability  connected  with  the  fact  just  mentioned. 

Berar.  Certain  rules  for  the  better  registration  of  vital  statistics  in  Berar  came  into  force  on  th.6 

1st  March  1876.  Under  these  rules  the  Civil  Surgeons  became  the  district  registrars,  and 
they  aye  responsible  for  scrutinizing  the  returns  received  from  the  rural  circles,  andfo^*  render- 
ing to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  monthly  and  other  statements  showing  births  and  deaths. 

The  registered  death-rate  of  the  year  was  31*9,  calculated  on  the  census  taken  in  1867. 

Cholera,  which  in  the  preceding  year  had  raged  in  this  province  with  exceptional  severity, 
prevailed  epidemically  in  1876  also.  The  Sanitary  Commissioner  regards  the  cholera  of  the 
latter  year  as  a  revitalization  of  the  invasion  which  began  in  the  year  before.  As  in  1875,  it 
entered  the  province  in  the  month  of  May.  Its  progress  iii  the  two  years  is  compared  in  the 
following  table  of  deaths  : — 


1875. 

187^. 

May 

.    249 

19 

June          •            -            -            - 

3,625 

109 

July 

10,374 

142 

August              -             -            -             .       - 

5,840 

469 

September      -            -            -            -          - 

2,007 

662 

October      -             -             - 

318 

720 

November            -            -            .        -        - 

52 

410 

December     -            -            - 
Total 

0 

152 

22,465 

2,683* 

*  To  tbis  figure  sboold  be  added  about  900  deaths  improperly  registered,  making  a  total  of  (say)  3,583 
cholera  deaths. 

In  1875  both  the  advance  and  the  decline  of  the  epidemic  were  rapid,  whereas  in  1876 
they  were  slow,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  culminating  point  was  reached  in  July  in  the 
former  year,  and  in  October  in  the  latter. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  cholera  of  1876  was  as  generally  diffused  as  that  of 
1875,  the  invasion  in  the  latter  year  caused  seven  times  more  mortality, — indicating,  Dr.  Abbott 
observes,  "  that  the  first  tide  of  the  epidemic  had  cleared  away  most  of  those  susceptible  of  the 
disease." 

'  There  were  only  415  deaths  from  small-pox,  less  by  512  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  lowest  figure  on  record ;  yet  this  disease  was  more  wide-spread  over  the  province  than  it 
was  in  1875. 

Fevers  accounted  for  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  ;  and  bowel  complaintsf  continued  to 
be  a  very  serious  cause  of  mortality.  The  latter  circumstance  is  considered  by  the  Resident 
to  be  probably  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  drinking  of  impur^  water.  "  It  is 
"  lamentable  to  think,"  he  says,  "  that  good  drinking  water  is  so  scarce  in  the  province ; 
"  there  is  no  question  so  full  of  importance,  and  unfortunately  of  discouragement  also,  as 
"  this— discouragement  all  the  more  disheartening  because  of  the  indifference  of  the  poorer 
*'  classes  generally  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  they  drink.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
**  Government  officers  can  do  in  the  matter  beyond  what  has  been  attempted,  or  at  least 
"  directed.  The  Residient  trusts  that  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  figures  will  stimulate 
"  exertion  on  aU  sides  with  the  object  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  many  causes  of 
"  contamination  to  water-supply  which  the  habits  of  the  natives  of  Indian  towns  and 
*'  villages  tend  so  largely  to  multiply,  and  which  there  is  no  hope  of  their  removing  if  left  to 
"  themselves.  *  *  *  Do  what  we  will,  we  can  never  eradicate  the  evil,  or  perhaps  a 
"  tenth  part  of  it ;  but  even  a  tenth  represents  a  very  large  sum  in  human  life  and 
"  health.  ♦  *  *  Sir  R.  Meade  feels  he  may  count  on  the  best  efforts  of  his  officers  with 
"  this  object,  and  he  is  glad  to  observe  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  again  bears  testimony  in 
"  the  present  Report  to  the  fact  that  such  efforts  are  not  neglected." 


t  On  the  connection  between  these  two  classes  of  disease,  see  Vol.  IX.,  p.  46. 
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The  Government  of  India  have  ordered  the  institution  of  enquiries  with  a  view  to 
comparing  the  position,  soil,  and  nature  of  the  sources  whence  the  water-supply  is  drawn  in 
places  where  the  death-rate  from  bowel  complaints  is  excessive  with  the  like  conditions  in 
places  where  it  is  not  above  the  average  rates  of  other  provinces. 

The  recorded  deaths  in  British  Burma  during  1876  were  in  number  42,401,  being  2,031  Britifih 
more  than  the  number  of  the  previous  year,  and  at  a  rate  per  1,000  of  14*79.  Barms. 

Cholera  was  more  fatal  than  in  any  year  since  the  beginning  of  registration,  the  mortality 
being  3,678,  as  compared  with  761  in  1875.  It  prevailed  severely,  •however,  only  in  the 
towns  of  Akyab  and  Prome  (the  sanitary  arrangements  of  which  are  very  defective),  and  in 
some  villages  of  the  Kyouk-hpyoo  district.  Beyond  a  few  deaths  at  Moulmein  and  Tavoy, 
the  Tenasserim  division  was  quite  free  of  the  disease. 

Deaths  from  small-pox  rose  from  752  to  1,335.  The  registration  under  fevers  and  bowel 
complaints  produced  very  similar  results  to  1876. 

Judging  from  the  dispensary  returns,  there  was  nothing  specially  noteworthy  in  the  health  Rftjpootan 
statistics  of  Rajpootana  during  1876.     Cholera  only  prevailed  to  any  serious  extent  in  the 
city  of  Bhurtpore,  and  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.     It  also  broke  out  in  two 
villages  of  Jhallawar,  where  the  hospital  assistant  reported  that  the  usual  and  best  treatment 
practised  by  the  villagers  was  cauterization  of  the  stomach  with  a  hot  iron. 

In  the  British  district  of  Aj mere,  the  death-rate,  calculated  on  the  census  of  April  1876,  was 
21  per  1,000,  which  was  very  probably  near  the  truth.  Only  18  deaths  were  ascribed  to 
cholera.  The  fever  death-rate,  11  per  1,000,  was  no  doubt  exaggerated,  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  heavy  and  lat.e  rainfall  of  1875,  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
mortality  from  diseases  of  the  character  of  ague. 
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Bengal. 


Madras. 


IV.-JAILS. 

The  mortality  among  convicts  in  Bengal  was  generally  very  high,  the  average  being  5  93  per 
cent,  of  strength,  against  4*96  in  1875,     Of  49  jails,  23  showed  death-rates  exceeding  5  per 


cent.,  viz. : 

Julpigoree 

Rungpore 

Chumparun 

Pubna 

Backergunge 

Hazareebagh 

Sarun 

Lohardugga 

Singhboom 

Patna     - 

Mozufferpore 

Pooree     - 


23-46 

17-96 

1712 

15-47 

14-41 

11-74 

11-44 

10-00 

9-84 

9-45 

9-20 

8-67 


Durbhunga 

Baraset 

Bogra    - 

Shahabad 

Burdwan 

Russa  (Female)  - 

Manbhoom 

Hooghly 

Pumeah 

Rajshahye 

Chittagong 


8-66 
8-45 
7-68 
7-59 
6-71 
6-59 
6-54 
5-27 
5-24 
6-23 
504 


The  excess  of  unhealthiness  as  Compared  with  the  previous  year  was  partly  accounted  for 
by  cholera.  In  the  following  jails,  however,  (and  also  in  ten  others  not  included  in  the  above 
list,)  there  were  no  deaths  from  this  cause :  Rungpore,  Singhboom,  Pooree,  Baraset,  Bogra, 
Russa. 

In  the  cases  of  Pubna,  Hazareebagh,  Singhbhoom,  Patna,  and  Pooree,  the  great  unhealthiness 
was  exceptional,  not  following  the  experience  of  late  years.  No  explanation,  however,  is 
oflFered  in  the  reports  of  the  causes  of  this  unfavourable  condition,  except  in  regard  to  Pubna, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  wards  were  damp  and  ill-ventilated,  and  generally  to  some  extent 
overcrovvrded. 

The  high  rate  of  mortality  was  nothing  new  in  the  following  cases  :  Julpigoree,  Rungpore, 
Chumparun,  Backergunge,  and  Mozufferpore.  In  the  first  of  these  instances  the  unhealthiness 
appears  to  be  due  to  fault  of  site ;  in  the  second,  to  overcrowding  and  insufficient  drainage  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Backergunge  to  defects  in  construction.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  fears  that 
"  for  some  time  a  high  death-rate  in  Rungpore  and  Julpigoree  jails  at  least  must  be  accepted 
"  as  a  necessity  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  vitality  which  prevails  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
^'  those  districts."  The  Officiating  Inspector  General  (Mr.  Beverley)  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  jails  situated  in  the  Sub-Himalayan  districts  are  more  or  less  unhealthy, — 
"  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  physical  conditions  of 
"  those  districts  rather  than  in  tjie  situation  or  management  of  the  jails.*' 

Most  of  the  above  prisons  were  more  or  less  overcrowded  at  some  time  or  other  during  the 
year.  Seven  others  were  also  seriously  overcrowded,  but  in  none  of  them  (except  perhaps 
Alipore)^does  it  appear  to  have  affected  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Surgeon  General  reports  that  much  good  was  efiected  during  the  period  under  review  by 
efficient  drainage ;  greater  attention  to  the  ventilation,  especially  of  the  sleeping  apartments  ; 
apportioning  labour  according  to  physical  capability ;  the  supply  of  a  more  suitable 
description  of  sleeping  places,  &c.  But  greater  improvements  in  the  aggregate  can  only  be 
anticipated  when  some  of  the  jail  buildings  are  entirely  remodelled,  others  done  away  with 
altogether,  and  new  and  well-ventilated  structures  raised  in  their  stead  in  healthy  localities 
better  suited  to  accommodate  and  maintain  in  health  the  criminal  population.  At  Julpigoree 
the  jail  has  been  abandoned,  the  prisoners  have  been  removed  to  a  new  site  on  the  bank  of 
the  Teesta,  and  estimates  for  temporary  buildings  have  been  sanctioned  by  Government.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  Rungpore  and  Backergunge  jails  should  be  next  taken  in  hand. 
Projects  for  new  double-storied  barracks  in  these  jails  were  lying  before  the  Government,  but, 
owing  to  some  delay  in  passing  the  estimates,  nothing  further  was  done  during  the  year ; 
the  plans  and  estimates  have,  however,  since  been  sanctioned,  and  orders  issued  for  the 
commencement  of  the  works.  Sites  were  acquired  for  new  jails  at  Chumparun  and  Gya 
some  time  ago,  but  nothing  further  has  been  done  for  want  of  funds.  The  death-rate  at  Gya 
showed  much  improvement  during  1876. 

The  statistics  of  Madras  prisoners  are  given  for  all  classes,  not  for  convicts  alone.  The 
principal  causes  of  admission  to  hospital  were  bowel  complaints  and  intermittent  fever.    The 
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general  death-rate  was  4'24  per  cent.,  against  3*90  in  1875  ;  the  increase  being  chiefly  due 
to  cholera.  In  the  central  jails  the  rate  was  2*94  per  cent.  only.  More  than  half  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  occurred  during  the  first  year  of  prison  life. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  Kurnool  district  jail  was  very  high,  and  included  29  fatal 
cases  of  cholera.  Other  prisons  which  showed  specially  high  death-rates  were  Tanjore, 
Calicut,  Vizagapatam,  Coimbatore  (district),  Madura,  Chittoor. 

The  state  of  health  in  the  jails  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  remarkably  satisfactory.    Bombay. 
The  general  death-rate  was  2*1  per  cent.,  against  3*3  in  1875 ;  excluding  Sind,  it  was  only 
1-8  per  cent.     In  only  one  case,  that  of  Hyderabad,  did  the  rate  amount  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
there  it  was  5*6. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  much  overcrowding,  particularly  in  the  southern  districts,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  in  connection  with  the  scarcity  of  food.  While  throughout  the 
Presidency  the  male  accommodation,  on  the  scale  of  648  cubic  feet  per  prisoner,  was 
suflBcient  for  7,294  men,  the  actual  daily  average  was  8,443.  The  absence  of  any  marked 
effect  on  the  general  health  is  attributed  to  two  circumstances,  viz.,  that  in  many  places  the 
barracks  are  merely  open  cages  allowing  free  perflation  of  air,  and  that  in  other  cases .  the 
pressure  was  relieved  by  temporary  recourse  to  tents  and  worksheds. 

In  several  jails  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  admissions  and  deaths  from  intermittent 
fever ;  and  there  was  also  a  general  decrease  under  the  head  of  *^  remittent  and  continued  fevers," 
the  only  prison  where  a  large  number  of  cases  was  registered  being  that  of  Yerrowda ;  there 
only  3  out  of  60  cases  proved  fatal,  while  at  Hyderabad  the  number  of  fatal  cases  was 
6  out  of  7.  In  the  Yerrowda  central  jail  a  considerable  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality 
took  place  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  class,  which  is  attributed  in  great  part  to  excessive 
perflation. 

The  general  death-rate  of  the  prison  population  of  the  Punjab  from  all  causes  in  1876  was  Punjab. 
3*66  per  cent,  of  the  daily  average  strength ;  this  was  047  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate 
for  1875.     Not  only  was   the  mortality  greater  in   1876,  but  there  was  very  much  more 
sickness  than  in  the  year  before.     In  1875  the  admissions  to  hospital  numbered  17,995,  but 
in  1876  they  reached  23,178. 

The  greatest  number  of  admissions  was  from  fevers ;  next  came  bowel  complaints ;  then 
ulcers  and  boils.  The  mortality  was  chiefly  due  to  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  although  the 
admissions  from  these  diseases  were  very  much  fewer  than  from  fevers.  The  most  fatal  disease 
was  phthisis ;  35  per  cent,  of  the  patients  who  suffered  from  it  died ;  but  fortunately 
many  did  not  suffer  from  it,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  attribute  its  origin 
to  the  conditions  of  prison  life.      Of  27  cases  of  cholera,  11  only  were  fatal. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  above  causes  of  sickness,  the  Inspector  General  remarks :  **  Every 
**  attention  is  paid  to  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  men  during  the  rains,  the  drainage  x)f  the 
"  jails  is  constantly  watched,  and  everything  done  we  can  think  of  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
**  prisoners,  but  still  they  suffer  in  this  wholesale  way  from  intermittent  fever.  I  have  applied 
"  for  the  sanction  of  Government  to  my  using  at  Rupar,  when  the  fever  season  comes  on,  the 
"  preparation  of  chinchona  manufactured  at  the  Government  factory,  as  a  preventive,  that  is, 
**  giving  to  every  man  a  certain  quantity  before  he  goes  to  work  of  a  day.  If  this  be  sanctioned, 
**  and  the  experiment  prove  successful,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  try  it  generally ; 
**  and  if  it  stops  or  materially  lessens  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fever  in  our  jails,  the  loss 
**  of  labor  thus  saved  will  repay  the  cost  of  the  drug  more  than  twice  over.'' 

The  death-rate  was  above  5  per  cent,  in  the  following  prisons  : — 

Hoshiarpur  -----     10-^1 

Umritsur  -  .  .  •  .       889 

Lahore  (Female)  -  .  .  .       7-60 

Ferozepore  -  -  -  -  -       6' 02 

Rupar  -  -  .  -  .       5-98 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  however,  the  rate  is  deceptive,  as  the  daily  average  population  was 
only  37,  and  there  were  four  deaths,  one  of  which  arose  from  suicide. 

In  this  year,  as  in  the  preceding,  Umritsur  jail  suffered  very  seriously  from  fever.  The 
Superintendent  wrote ; — "  The  general  health  of  the  prisoners,  especially  fromMuly  to  December, 
"  has  been  most  indifferent.  A  large  number  of  older  prisoners  from  the  preceding  year,  who 
'*  had  passed  through  recurring  attacks  of  fever,  still  remained  ;  and  these,  together  with 
"  the  more  weakly  of  those  admitted  during  the  year,  became  at  once  chronically  subject  to 
"  the  malarial  fever,  which  assumed  epidemic  proportions  about  August,  to  such  an  extent 
"  as  to  present  the  spectacle  of  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  jail  population  being  down 
*^  with  fever  and  unfit  to  work ;  and  though  hardly  any  deaths  could  be  directly  attributable 
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"  to  the  fever  itself,  its  secondary  enfeebling  results  made  itself  only  too  fatally  seen  in  the 
*^  number  of  deaths  which  took  place  in  October,  November,  and  December/' 

Ferozepore  jail  also  suffered  severely  from  fever,  although  it  had  for  some  time  past  been 
specially  healthy.  In  both  these  cases  the  fever  was  stated  to  be  conmion  to  the  surround- 
ing couiitry ;  and  the  Inspector  Greneral  suggests  that  it  may  be  connected  with  the  rapid 
development  of  canal  irrigation. 

The  jail  at  Peshawur  continued  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  the  death-rate  in  1876  being 
as  low  as  0*76  per  cent. 

North-West        Taken  as  a  whole,  the  health  of  the  jail  population  in  the  North- West  Provinces  was  good, 
Provinces,      the  per-centage  of  deaths  to  average  strength  having  stood  at  2*5.     The  aggregate  mortahly 

in  33  jails  amounted  to  only  17  per  cent.     The  following  jails  showed  a  death-rate  over 

5  per  cent. ; — 

Meerat  Central           -                -                -  1004 

Banda               ....  7-02 

Meerut  District             -                -                -  6-88 

Mirzapore      •      -             -            -              -  6*28 

Shahjehanpore     -         -            -          -          -  5*  16 

The  first  case  on  this  list  showed  a  relapse,  the  rate  having  been  12-83  in  1874,  and 
fallen  to  5*40  in  1875.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  sickness 
in  the  two  Meerut  jails. 

The  Banda  jail  having  been  transferred  to  the  direct  supervision  of  the  magistrate  or  one 
of  his  assistants,  better  results  are  looked  for  in  future. 

Both  at  Mirzapore  and  at  Shahjehanpore  the  high  death-rates  are  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  number  of  old  and  infirm  persons  committed  there.     Of  16  whQ  died  in  the  latter 
prison,  only  3  were  in  good  health  on  admission. 

The  mortaUty  in  the  Bareilly  central  prison,  which  daring  the  previoos  five  years  had 
averaged  6  per  cent.,  fell  during  1876  to  2  per  cent,  of  average  strength. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  cholera  from  the  jails  was  noteworthy.     Notwithstanding  its 
prevalence  in  many  districts,  only  two  cases  occurred  amongst  the  prisoners,  one  of  which 
recovered. 

Oiide.  The  prisons  of  Oude  are,  year  after  year,  remarkable  for  their  comparative   healthiness. 

During  the  five  years  ending  with  1875,  the  death-rate  averaged  2*3;  ia  1876  it  was  only 
13  per  cent.  These  rasults  are  considered  to  be  chiefly  due  to  general  management,  including 
attention  to  food  and  the  supply  of  good  vegetables.  In  the  Gonda  jail,  containing  an  average 
of  483  prisoners,  there  was  not  one  death  during  the  year.  No  death  occurred  from  cholera, 
although  it  was  epidemic  in  almost  every  district.  The  chief  causes  of  mortality  were 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea. 

Assam.              The  jails  of  Assam  were  mostly  very  unhealthy,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table 
of  death-rates  per  1,000  of  strength  : — 

Goalpara            ....  1733 

Tezpui*       ....  8-95 

Dibrugarh                -                 .                  -  642 

Silchar 630 

Gowhatty              -             -            -            -  6-07 

Seebsaugor                  ...  6-20 

Sylhet              ....  3-58 

Shillong    ....  2-94 

Nowgong            -            -              -              -  1*23 

These  figures  give  an  average  death-rate  during  the  year  of  6*85. 

The  prevailing  diseases  were  fevers  and  bowel  complaints,  the  deaths  from  the  former 
amounting  to  13,  from  the  latter  to  51.  The  extreme  prevalence  of  these  diseases  in  Assam 
is  due  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  prisoners  admitted  are  confirmed 
opium  eaters. 

One  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  the  Dibrugarh  jail.  The  other  jails  were  free  from  this 
disease,  although  it  prevailed  among  the  general  population  to  some  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  excessively  high  death-rate  at  Goalpara,  it  is  stated  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  helpless  and  pitiable  pauper  culprits,  the  victims  of  disease  from  insufficiency 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  from  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prior  to  admission, 
found  their  way  into  the  jail.  Owing  to  the  faulty  position  and  condition  of  this^  prison,  it 
has.  since  the  close  of  the  year,  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  lock-up. 
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The  general  death-rate  in  the  jails  of  the  Central  Provinces  was  411  per  cent.,  which  was  Central 
a  mark^  rise  upon  that  of  the  preceding  year  (3'30).     The  statistics  of  sickness  were  much  Provinces, 
more  unfavourable   than  those   of    mortality.     At   Raipore   the   death-rate   was   6*28,   at 
Jubbulpore  6'04,  and  at  Nagpore  3'31.     Some  of  the  district  jails  showed  considerable 
improvement. 

The  chief  causes  of  sickness  were  intermittent  fever  and  bowel  complaints ;  the  latter  were 
more  prevalent  than  in  1875,  and  were  the  principal  death  cause. 

The  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  attributes  the  comparatively  unfavourable  results  of  the 
year  to  its  general  unhealthiness,  and  also  to  the  bad  state  of  health  of  many  of  the  prisoners 
on  admission.  He  says,  with  respect  to  the  three  central  prisons  mentioned  above : — "  In 
"  none  of  these  jails  has  there  been  overcrowding,  bad  drainage,  or  defectivb  conservancy, 
**  while  the  food  has  been  ample  and  varied'  at  medical  discretion,  the  drinking-water 
"  excellent,  the  clothing  suflScient,  the  supply  of  vegetables,  except  at  Nagpore,  apparently 
*'  constant,  and  the  labour  required  of  the  prisoners  not  of  a  kind  to  injure  health,  being 
"  decided  by  medical  opinion  in  each  case  as  to  physical  fitness.  Each  jail,  too,  has  been 
"  carefully  inspected  by  superior  medical  officers,  *  *  *  and  no  important  sanitary 
"  defects  of  any  kind  have  been  brought  to  notice.'*  And  with  regard  to  Raipore,  in  particular, 
he  reports : — "The  sanitary  condition  of  the  jail  has  been  well  attended  to  ;  the  drainage  is 
"  good,  no  water  accumulates  in  the  barrack  enclosures,  purdas  are  fitted  to  all  the  iron- 
"  gratings  and  doors ;  the  clothing  has  been  good,  and  the  extra  blankets,  usually  issued  in 
"  October,  were  issued  in  August ;  the  diet  is  sufficient  in  quantity  and  varied ;  water-supply 
"  good  and  ample ;  v^etabjes  and  anti-scorbutics  given  daily.  The  latrines  are  all  clean. 
"  *  *  ♦  Though  we  have  been  unfortunate  in  having  an  increased  mortality,  I 
*•  cannot  attribute  it  to  want  of  hygienic  considerations,  but  to  many  of  those  who  have  died 
"  having  been  admitted  in  bad  health,  who  would  all  the  more  readily  succumb  to  the 
"  lowering  infiuence  of  jail  life.  Of  those  who  died  during  the  year,  11  were  above  50  years 
"  of  age."  . 

The  Chief  Commissioner  expresses  his  concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  increased  mortality 
was  not  due  to  defective  sanitary  arrangements  in  any  of  the  jaik.  It  is,  indeed,  he  observes, 
a  question  whether  the  rate  is  really  a  high  one  compared  vnih  that  among  the  general 
population  between  the  same  ages,  which  is  not  known  with  any  accuracy.  Averages 
calculated  on  small  figures,  moreover,  hardly  bear  comparison  with  those  based  on  large  ones. 

In    the  Assigned  Districts    jail  administration  generally   appears   to  have  received  very  Berar. 
careful  attention  of  late  years.    In  respect  to  acconunodation  and  general  sanitary  condition  the 
President  says  that  there  is  little  now  left  to  be  desired. 

The  number  of  deaths  during  1876  was  21,  being  a  percentage  of  2'2  on  the  average 
number  in  confinement.     Fifteen  of  the  deaths  took  place  at  Akola. 

As  scurvy  not  unfrequently  appears  in  Berar  with  the  rains,  the  convicts  in  the  large  jails 
received  vegetables  daily  in  lieu  of  the  quantity  laid  down  in  the  scale,  which  is  looked  upon 
as  a  minimum ;  and  in  the  Akola  jail,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  cholera  was  present,  the  issue 
of  jowaree  was  stopped,  wheaten  bread  was  served  daily,  and  the  allowance  of  salt  increased. 

The  jail  gardens  at  Akola  and  Oomraotee  were  well  cultivated,  and  yielded  an  increased 
supply  of  vegetables,  and  the  number  of  anti-scorbutic  fruit-producing  trees  was  added  to. 

The  death-rate  in  the  prisons  of  British  Burma  rose  from  235  to  2*63,  but  the  latter  British 
rate  includes  seven  casualties  which  took  place  in  the  suppression  of  an  outbreak  in  the  Burma, 
Moulmein  jail,  and  two  other  violent  deaths,  the  elimination  of  which  would  reduce  the 
figure  to  244.  An  increase  of  mortality  occurred  under  the  head,  of  cholera,  of  which 
there  were  20  fatal  cases,  against  5  in 'the  previous  year.  There  was  also  much  serious 
unhealthiness  at  Moulmein,  both  firom  fever  and  from  hospital  gangrene ;  the  hospital  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  consequence,  and  the  floor  replaced  by  one  of  hard  earth,  which  was 
to  be  asphalted.  At  Rangoon  some  sanitary  improvements  were  completed,  comprising 
a  new  hospital  and  other  buildings. 

The  rate  of  mortality  shown  for  the  jails  of  Rajpootana  averaged  5  per  cent,  of  strength ;  for  Rajpootana. 
Bhurtpore  it  amounted  to  12*8,  for  Oodeypore  7*5,  for  Jeypore  71,  and  for  Dholepore  6*2  per 
cent.  The  death  statistics  of  the  general  population  are,  the  Government  of  India  observe,  too 
imperfect  to  admit  of  any  opinion  being  formed  as  to  how  far  this  great  mortality  was  the 
result  of  causes  in  general  operation,  or  was  due  to  insanitary  conditions  within  the  jails 
themselves. 
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v.— VACCINATION. 

Bengal.  The  total  number  of  vaccinations  in  Bengal  during  1876-7  was  1,509,034,  of  which 

340,305  were  performed  by  dispensaries.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were 
1,086,373*  and  290,854  respectively.  Of  1,492,373  primary  operations  98-18  per  cent 
were  successful ;  in  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  the  ratio  of  success  was  as  high  as  99*9  per  cent. 

In  several  of  the  circles  the  people  are  now  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
vaccination  than  formerly,  and  in  the  metropolitan  circle  they  frequently  ask  and  pay 
for  the  services  of  vaccinators.  The  objection  of  the  people  to  virus  being  taken  from  the 
arms  of  children  is  still  a  general  complaint.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  all  opposition  will 
gradually  die  out  in  course  of  time.  In  the  Orissa  and  Ranchee  circles  the  Superintendents 
had  to  encounter  great  diflBculties,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  people. 
The  preponderance  of  females  over  males  operated  on  in  the  Ranchee  circle  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  people  attaching  less  value  to  female  children,  and  therefore  being 
more  ready  to  produce  them  for  vaccination. 

Madras.  The  arrangements  for  vaccination  in  the  Madras  Presidency  are  now  entirely  under  the 

control  of  the  Local  Fund  Boards  and  the  municipal  authorities ;  the  professional  supervision 
of  the  vaccinators  is,  however,  conducted  by  the  Inspector  and  his  assistants,  who  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  serious  obstacles  to  vaccination  in  this  Presidency ;  but  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  infants  being  operated  on  too  young.  Of  a  total  of  483,192  operations, 
only  52,505  were  performed  on  children  under  one  year  of  age. 

'  There  appears  to  be  great  room  for  improved  efficiency  in  the  system.     The  introduction 
of  compulsory  vaccination  is  generally  urged  as  the  rem^y  called  for. 

Bombay.  The  employment  of  the  Bombay  vaccination  officers  in  general  sanitary  work  led  to  no  falling 

off  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  functions,  but  the  reverse.  The  total  number  of  operations 
was  815,177,  against  808,353  in  1875-6.  Of  this  number,  732,184  were  primary;  and 
the  ratio  of  success  pet  cent,  of  persons  (not  operations)  was  95*35.  Energetic  measures 
were  taken  to  suppress  inoculation,  which  was  practised  in  some  parts  of  the  Presidency. 

Punjab.  The  Punjab  report  on  vaccination  Jias,  through  a  misunderstanding,  been  rendered  for  the 

calendar  year  1876.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  during  that  period  the  number  of 
persons  vaccinated  by  the  provincial  establishment  was  285,068,  the  number  of  operations 
by  men  employed  by  Native  States  was  4,194,  and  the  grand  total  under  all  agencies 
was  405,950.  As  far  as  the  figures  can  be  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  report, 
they  indicate  a  considerable  falling  off ;  no  explanation  is  offered  of  this  unsatisfactory  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  any  municipal  committees  are  willing  to  give  assistance ;  they  are 

lavish  in  their  promises,  but  do  nothing,  and   the   members   sometimes   purposely  absent 

themselves.     An  exception  to  this  rule  was  found  in  the  municipal  committee  of  Nakodar, 

in  the  Jullundur  district,  who  gave  ready  help  to  the  vaccinators,  with  the  result  that  the 

^people  came  forward  in  numbers  at  once. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Loodiana  observes  : — "  In  the  municipal  towns  of 
"  Loodiana  and  Jagraon  the  medical  authorities  have  rendered  great  assistance  in  the  cause 
"  of  vaccination.  In  Loodiana  the  municipality  has  defrayed  any  necessary  extra  charge. 
"  The  assistance  rendered  by  respectable  natives  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  very  great,  and  it 
'*  is  only  the  Mahomedan  element  in  the  population  which  is  at  all  alive  to  the  benefits  of 
"  vaccination.  *  *  *  I  fear  we  shall  never  successfully  grapple  with 

"  small-pox  in  this  country  unless  we  have  legislation  authorizing  compulsory  vaccination, 
"  or,  at  any  rate.  Government  must  not  shrink  from  backing  up  its  officers  in  encouraging  it 
"  at  least ;  whereas  at  present  a  district  officer  has  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  part  to  act, 
"  being  held  responsible  for  the  easily  excited  prejudices  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
*'  people,  and  at  the  same  time  not  entitled  to  credit  unless  vaccination  has  had  the  good 
"  fortune  to  spread." 

At  Umballa  the  Hindoo  community  were  as  much  opposed  as  ever,  and  the  results  were 
very  unsatisfactory.    The  Local  Government,  however,  "  cannot  but  think  that  the  arrangements 

*  Not  988,858,  as  stotea  in  Vol.  IX.,  p.  18. 
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"  must  be  bad ;  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  objections  to  vaccination  should  not  be  overcome 
"  there  as  elsewhere  by  proper  management.  How  much  may  be  done,  where  attention  is 
**  really  given  to  the  matter,  is  shown  by  the  good  results  reported  at  Loodiana,  where  the 
"  interest  taken  by  the  hospital  assistant  in  the  cause  of  vaccination  is  stated  to  have  almost 
"  freed  the  town  from  small-pox,  while  all  around  the  disease  is  terribly  prevalent.'' 

At  Delhi  also  prejudice  was  still  very  strong.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mooltan  city 
the  state  of  things  continued  to  be  most  satisfactory.  At  MuzufFergurh  opposition  was 
gradually  decreasing ;  several  native  gentlemen  gave  good  assistance ;  and  it  was  believed  that 
very  few  un vaccinated  children  remained.  The  extreme  apathy  of  the  people  at  Rajanpur  was 
said  to  be  somewhat  giving  way ;  in  some  few  instances  they  appeared  anxious  to  have  their 
children  operated  on. 

An  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  the  Hangur  valley  of  the  Kohat  district,  from  which  some 
300  children  were  said  to  have  died,  seems  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  influential  men  of 
those  parts  of  the  district  to  the  possible  advantages  of  vaccination,  which  they  had  hitherto 
ignored.  The  Khan  had  the  children  of  his  family  and  of  his  relations  vaccinated,  and  many 
of  the  people  followed  his  example.  Altogether  over  360  children  were  operated  on,  whereas 
in  former  years  the  number  had  never  reached  50. 

The  progress  in  Native  States  was  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  Work  was  carried  on 
successfully  in  Mandi,  at  the  request  of  the  Rajah,  who  has  always  encouraged  vaccination. 

A  great  number  of  people  were  attacked  with  small-pox  in  Simla  during  the  year.  The 
patients  admitted  into  the  hospital  came  from  widely  different  parts.  The  following  remarks 
by  the  Superintendent  General  tend  to  demonstrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  vaccination : — 
**  In  the  Simla  Hill  States  there  were  comparatively  many  cases,  spread  over  the  whole  of 
"  the  States  from  Kanawar,  in  Bisahir,  close  under  the  snowy  range,  to  those  bordering 
"  the  plains.  As  well  as  I  could  learn,  only  adults  were  attacked,  and  these  had  nearly  all 
**  been  inoculated  when  they  were  children.  In  only  a  very  few  instances  were  there  more 
"  than  two  or  three  cases  in  any'one  village.  It  appeared  as  though  small-pox  was  in  the  air, 
"  seeking  for  convenient  localities  for  appearing  in  force.  Notwithstanding  its  wide- 
"  spread  nature,  it  did  not  find  such  localities ;  and  this,  I  believe,  can  only  be  attributed  to 
"  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  infaftt  population  had  of  late  years  been  protected  by 
"  vaccination.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  there  would  have  been  a  great  outbreak  of  the 
"  disease,  accompanied  by  a  large  mortality,  such  as  used  to  happen  in  former  days  when 
"  vaccination  was  unknown  to  the  people.  Several  Rajahs  and  Ranas  sent  urgent  requests 
"  for  vaccinators.  Men  and  women,  who  had  been  either  innoculated  or  vaccinated,  begged 
"  to  be  again  operated  on.  At  the  special  requests  of  the  Ranas  of  Dhami  and  Koti,  they 
"  themselves  were  revaccinated,  and  their  Ranees  and  all  their  households  were  either 
**  vaccinated  or  revaccinated,  and  operations  were  performed  throughout  their  States." 

The  KuppoorthuUa  State  had  been  visited  by  the  Superintendent  General  about  three  years 
previously;  inoculation,  which  was  formerly  much  practised,  has  quite  ceased  since  that 
visit. 

The  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  had,  as  a  tentative  measure,  allowed  vaccinations  to  be 
performed  in  the  parts  of  his  State  adjoining  the  Hazara  and  Murree  hills.  Work  was  done 
here  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  the  people  showing  so  little  objection  to  it,  that  permission 
was  requested  and  granted  for  its  extension  to  other  places.  Everywhere  were  found 
extensive  traces  of  small-pox,  both  recent  and  old.  In  one  village,  in  which  there  were  only 
50  houses,  were  found  55  children  under  six  years  of  age  with  recent  marks  of  the  disease 
in  various  degrees  of  severity.  On  this  occasion  there  were  vaccinated  in  Cashmere  11,817 
people,  98  •  0  per  cent,  of  which  operations  were  successfully  done. 

Both  in  the  number  of  operations  and  in  the  percentage  of  success  a  continued  improvement  North- West 
appeared  in  the  North-West  Provinces.     The  former  amounted  to  624,769;  and  the  latter  Provinces, 
(in  primary  cases)  to  92*03.     On  the  latter  point  the  Superintendent  General  remarks  that 
he  questions  much  better  results  ever  being  obtained,  considering  the  carelessness  of  native 
parents  in  protecting  the  arms  of  their  children  against  injury  of  the  vesicles. 

Of  the  operations  35,083  were  secondary ;  almost  the  whole  of  these  were  performed  in 
the  Kumaon  division,  for  it  is  there  only  (excepting  Dehra  Doon)  that  the  birth-rate  has 
been  more  than  overtaken,  and  consequently  consideration  can  be  given  to  rev^tccination. 
The  high  character  this  division  had  previously  borne  for  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  its  work  was  fully  inaintained  during  the  year. 

The  relative  increase'  of  the  number  vaccinated  under  one  year  of  age  was  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  females  vaccinated  always  exceeded  that  of  males.  •  The  Superintendent 
General  says  that  two  causes  may  account  for  this  preponderance  of  females, — one,  the 
hope  that  vaccination  may  kill  them ;  the  other,  that  it  may  save  their  faces  from  pitting,  and 
render  them  more  attractive  in  the  matrimonial  market. 
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It  is  clearly  shown  that  there  are  no  class  or  religious  prejudices  in  the  North-West 
Provinces  in  the  matter  of  vaccination. 

Contrary  to  the  experience  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  greatest  activity  of  small-pox  in 
these  provinces  is  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year.  Unfortunately  the  vaccine  virus  is 
found  not  to  take  in  the  hot  weather,  and  operations  have  therefore  to  be  restricted  to  the 
cooler  months. 

Vaccinations  performed  by  the  Government  establishments  in  the  CentralProvinces  numbered 
265,992,  being  an  advance  of  25*16  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  Adding  dispensary 
vaccinations,  there  were  altogether  255,408  primary  operations,  of  which  95  per  cent,  were 
reported  as  successful.  Complaints  were  general  of  indolence  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
vaccinators,  including  native  superintendents  ;  while  hospital  assistants  falsely  imagined  that 
this  did  not  form  any  part  of  their  legitimate  duties. 

The  hospital  assistants  under  the  control  of  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Jubbulpore  carry  out 
efficiently  the  work  of  vaccination  in  both  the  sudder  town  and  the  towns  in  the  interior. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  province  wishes  that  this  example  were  followed  in  other 
districts. 

The  report  of  vaccination  operations  in  Berar  is  verv  satisfactory ;  but,  being  made  up  for 
the  calendar  instead  of  the  official  year,  it  cannot  well  be  compared  with  those  preceding  it. 
In  1876  there  were  63,429  successful  cases,  against  42,781  in  1875.  It  would  appear  that 
74  per  cent,  of  persons  born  in  the  province  are  vaccinated. 

Eajpootana.  Vaccination  progressed  steadily  in  Rajpootana,  and  particularly  in  the  Dholepore  State. 
In  the  large  cities  the  people  are  less  hostile  to  it  than  they  were  some  years  ago,  but  there  is 
still  considerable  prejudice  among  the  more  ignorant.  It  is  not  expected  that  much  progress 
will  take  place  in  Ajmere  until  vaccination  is  made  compulsory. 
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VI.— MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Civil  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries. 

The  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  Bengal  were  increased  during  1876  by  23,  and  numbered  Bengal 
230  at  the  close  of  that  year.     The  numbers  of  indoor  and  outdoor  patients  treated  were 
23,012  and  809,275 ;  or  including  the  Calcutta  institutions  and  endemic  fever  dispensaries, 
the  grand  total  amounted  to  1,252,793. 

The  proportion  of  operations  successfully  performed  was  a  very  favourable  one ;  the  results 
in  the  country  are  foimd  to  be  generally  better  than  in  lai^e  cities,  because  the  conditions 
under  which  patients  are  placed  in  the  former  tend  much  better  to  recovery  than  in  the  latter. 

The  following  were  the  percentages  of  the  total  income  obtained  from  different  sources  : — 

1875.  1876. 

Government     -  - 

Local  Funds 

Interest  on  Capital 

European  subscriptions 

Native  subscriptions 
To  the  Government  subscriptions  must  be  added  the  cost  of  medicines,  books,  &c.,  which 
for  the  provincial  hospitals  and  dispensaries  amounted  to  upwards  of  6,000/.  a  year.     There 
were   25   self-supporting  institutions.      Municipalities  are  reported  to  take  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  support  and  proper  working  of  dispensaries. 

The  usual  statistics  are  given  below  of  the  Calcutta  medical  institutions  : — 


32-60 

32-50 

27.82 

22-91 

4-64 

5-86 

6-74 

6-66 

2819 

32-06 

1875. 

1876. 

Calcutta  Mkdical  Institutions. 

Persons  trratbd. 

Died 
per  1,000 

of 
treated. 

Persons  treated. 

Died 
per  1,000 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total 

of 
treated. 

1.  Medical  Colk|?e  Hospital 

2.  Geoeral  Hospital         -           -           -            - 

3.  Mayo  Hospital  and  Dispensaries 

4.  Campbell  Hospital                   ... 

5.  Municipal  Police  Hospital          -        - 

4,456 
3,234 
2,006 
7,782 
2,880 

45,374 

9,544 

191,759 

49,880 

12,778 

193,765 

7,782 

2,880 

184-20 

65*24 

117-14 

280-77 

22-56 

4,352 
3,999 
2,029 
6,640 
2,261 

44,679 

16,293 

187,661 

49,081 

20,292 

189,690 

6,640 

2,261 

186-19 

55-01 

127-15 

250-45 

22-99 

Total  Calcutta  Hospitals      - 

20,358 

246,677 

267,085 

— 

19,281 

248,688 

267,914 

172-08 

«.  North  Suburban  Hospital 

7.  Sumbhoo  Nath  Pundit  Dispensary 

8.  Alipore  Dispensary                -            .            - 

9.  Aratoon  Apcar  Dispensary     - 

10.  Howrah  General  Hospital      -           -           - 

625 

119 

2^45 

9,907 

5,968 

9,589 

18,024 

625 

9,907 

6,087 

9,539 

20,269 

217-60 
819-32 
154-56 

635 

110 

2,840 

6,475 

4,495 

9,559 

18,488 

635 

6,475 

4,605 

9,559 

20,828 

231-49 
136-86 
150-00 

Total  Suburban  Hospitals    - 

2,989 

48,488 

46,427 

— 

3,085 

39,017 

42,102 

166-28 

Grand  Total 

28,847 

290,115 

313,462 

— 

22,866 

287,650 

310,016 

*147-7« 

If  the  moribund  cases  be  deducted,  the  death-rates  at  the  following  institutions  would  be 
reduced  as  shown  below  : — 

Medical  College  Hospital  -  -  -     103-56 

General  Hospital  -  -  -  -      46* 67 

Mayo  Hospital,  &c.    -  -  -  -     113'61 

Campbell  Hospital   ...  -     22416 

North  Suburban  Hospital    -  -  -  -     19091 

Alipore  Dispensary  -  ^-  -  .       59*40 

Howrah  Hospital  -  -  -  -     124- 5  5 

Of  the  total  number  treated,  no  fewer  than  307,230  were  new  cases. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  in-door  patients  was  mainly  due  to  the  excellent  health 
enjoyed  by  the  police  force,  and  to  fewer  admissions  into  the  Campbell  or  Pauper  Hospital. 

There  was  also  a  falling  off  in  the  aggregate  of  out-door  patients ;  but  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  out-door  department  of  the  General  Hospital  led  to  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  attendance  there. 

Although  the  total  attendance  was  less  than  that  of  1875,  still  it  was  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  preceding  year  as  to  show,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  that  the 
popularity  of  the  institutions  remained  unimpaired. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  the  total  treated  was  60*38,  of  females  15*83,  and  of  children 
23*78  per  cent.     These  percentages  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the  four  preceding  years. 
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The  statistics  of  fatality  from  the  principal  diseases  are  much  less  favourable  to  Natives 
than  to  Europeans,  probably  owing  to  the  inferior  physique  of  the  former. 

The  general  repairs  of  the  hospital  buildings  seem  to  have  been  well  attended  to  during 
the  year.  In  some  hospitals  certain  important  sanitary  improvements  were  made  inside  the 
buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  grounds  surrounding  them. 

Of  40  deaths  following  operation  in  the  Medical  College  Hospital  two  only  could  be 
assigned  to  ''hospitalism,"  indicating  an  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  wards  even 
before  the  commencement  of  the  intended  enlargement  of  the  institution. 

Madras.  The  year  1876-7  commenced  in  the  Madras  Presidency  with  184  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 

and  before  its  close  21  were  added  to  the  number.  Indoor  patients  increased  from  28,968  to 
38,751,  and  outdoor  from  725,380  to  781,844.  There  was  a  satisfactory  advance  in  both 
European  and  Native  subscriptions.  *' As  a  rule,"  it  is  reported,  "  medical  oflScers  and  sub- 
"  ordinates  in  charge  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  carried  on  their  duties  with  zeal  and 
'*  efficiency  during  a  year  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the  department  were  severely  strained." 
Bombay.  The  statistics  of  the  working  of  civil  hospitals  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  are  drawn  up  for 

the  oflScial,  and  those  of  dispensaries  for  the  calendar  year ;  the  arrangement  is  an  incon- 
venient  one,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  not  clear. 

In  the  former  the  total  number  of  in-door  patients  treated  during  1876-7  was  27,008,  and 
of  out-door  237,760;  the  fresh  admissions  within  the  year  being  25,662  and  233,874 
respectively.  Excluding  from  the  comparison  the  Bhuj  hospital,  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  classed  as  a  dispensary,  a  falling-off  appeared  in  the  numbers  treated  to 
the  extent  of  157  and  4,131  in-door  and  out-door  patents  ;  this  is  attributed  to  improvement 
in  the  general  health  of  the  population.  In  Sind,  where  no  such  improvement  occurred, 
there  was  an  increased  num]ber  of  admissions. 

At  the  close  of  1875-6  there  were  122  dispensaries  in  operation  (besides  several  in  Native 
States  over  which  no  direct  control  is  exercised  by  Government).  The  number  was  increased 
by  the  end  of  1876  to  129,  the  Bhuj  dispensary  being  transferred  to  the  list  of  civil 
hospitals.  Not  taking  this  latter  into  account,  the  statistics  for  the  year  1876  of  total  treated 
showed  an  improvement,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  year  1875-6,  of  590  in-patients  and 
36,478  out-patients.     The  total  numbers  for  1876  were  5,876  and  578,667. 

With  regard  to  the  hospitals,  the  Surgeon  General  (Dr.  W.  G.  Hunter)  bears  testimony 
to  the  zealous  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  various  medical  officers,  including  those 
of  the  subordinate  rank,  performed  the  duties  entrusted  to  them;  and  he  adds  that 
the  reports  contain  abundant  evidence  that  a  large  and  increasing  amount  of  excellent 
professional  and  sanitary  work  is  being  accomplished  at  these  institutions.  And  on  the 
subject  of  the  dispensaries  he  makes  the  following  remarks : — "  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
"  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  objects  for  which  they  were  established  are  efficiently 
"  carried  out.  In  the  dispensaries  of  the  Northern  Konkan  and  of  Guzerat  this  is 
'*  especially  the  case:  there  the  people  are  more  civilized  and  more  intelligent,  and 
"  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  benefits  conferred  bv  European  medicine.  In  Sind,  too, 
**  European  medicine  and  surgery  appear  to  be  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  people.  As 
"  regards  most  of  the  Deccan  dispensaries  the  same  observation  holds  good ;  but  in  this 
*'  part  of  the  Presidency  there  are  also  some  dispensaries  which  are  situated  in  locaUties 
"  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  more  ignorant  classes,  and  it  is 
'*  amongst  these  that  the  chief  opposition,  or  indiflPerence  it  may  be,  to  scientific  medicine  is 
"  encountered.  When  an  epidemic  occurs,  instead  of  avaiUng  themiselves  of  the  skilled  aid 
"  and  advice  placed  within  their  reach,  they  prefer,  by  way  of  averting  the  outbreak  of 
*'  disease,  to  resort  to  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits.  Even  close  to  Bombay  such  pro- 
"  ceedings  are  not  unconunon.  The  only  way  to  brinpf  home  to  such  people,  wherever  they 
"  exist,  the  advantages  of  Western  medical  science  is  to  affi)rd  them  opportunities  of  seeing 
*'  the  benefits  that  result  from  it,  and  for  this  purpose  we  possess  no  more  eflFectual  weapon 
*'  than  surgery.  Nothing  so  fully  estabUshes  the  reputation  of  a  dispensary  or  creates  such 
"  confidence  as  successful  surgery :  the  history  of  even  a  single  successful  case  is  spread 
"  far  and  wide,  with  the  result  generally  of  attracting  more  patients  to  the  dispensary/' 

Of  the  total  treated  for  all  diseases  at  dispensaries  the  percentage  treated  for  malarious 
fevers  was  207.  An  increased  prevalence  of  these  affections  in  Sind  followed  on  the  annual 
inundations,  which  were  more  extensive  than  usual. 

The  returns  point  to  a  general  and  increasing  prevalence  of  syphilis,  and  they  are  stated 
to  give  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  population  is  tainted. 

The  variations  in  the  prevalence  of  calculous  diseases  in  different  localities  would  seem  to 
render  this  Presidency  a  valuable  field  for  the  investigation  of  such  maladies.  They  are 
commonest  in  Sind,  and  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Kutch,  Katty war,  &c.,  while  in  South 
Guzerat,  the  Konkan,  the  Southern  Mabratta  pounty,  and  other  parts,  they  appear  but 
seldom. 
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Six  entirely  new  dispensaries  were  established  in  the  Punjab,  and  seven  institutions^  Ponjab. 
formerly  maintained  from  a  special  fund  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  were  brought  on  the 
regular  provincial  returns,  making  a  total  number  of  163.  Notwithstanding  this  addition 
to  the  number,  the  State  contribution  was  relieved  by  a  transfer  of  charge,  amounting  to 
about  2,500/.,  from  provincial  to  municipal  and  district  funds.  There  was,  however,  a 
falling  off  in  the  subscriptions  of  both  Europeans  and  Natives.  The  liberality  of  Lala  Mehr 
Chand  was  continued,  while  Bunsi  Lai  and  Ram  Ruttun,  bankers  of  Meean  Meer,  also  rendered 
valuable  help. 

The  fresh  admissions  during  the  year  numbered  1,205,462  against  19032,073  in  1875. 
The  in-door  patients  increased  from  28,615  to  30,428. 

Besides  the  European  hospital,  there  were  156  dispensaries  in  operation  in  the  North-  North- West 
West  Provinces  at  the  close  of  1876.     The  in-door  and  out-door  patients  numbered  24,670  ^^^«^ 
and  808,438  respectively,  showing  satisfactory  increases  of  1,502  and  45,887.     The  proper- 
tion  of  the  charges  borne  by  Government  was  much  higher  than  it  should  be,  amounting  to 
16,658/.,  as  compared  with  18,504/.  from  local  receipts. 

No   new  dispensaries  were  opened  in   Oude  during  1876.     While  there  was  a  slight  Oude. 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  treated,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  relieved 
and  cured  appears  to  indicate  that  the  treatment  was  more  successful. 

The  increase  of  attendance  at  the  dispensaries  of  the  Central  Provinces  continues  steady  Central 
year  after  year.  In  1875,  although  indoor  patients  were  somewhat  fewer  than  in  the  previous  ^^roTinoes. 
year,  the  number  of  out-patients  largely  increased.  The  Chief  Commissioner  does  not  believe 
that  greater  resort  than  usual  is  made  to  dispensaries  in  seasons  of  epidemics,  but — which  he 
considers  a  more  hopeful  sign — the  institutions  are  found  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated 
by  the  people  as  places  where  benefit  and  relief  may  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  yearly 
recurring  fevers  and  other  ailments  which  are  the  real  scourges  of  the  country. 

The  24  dispensaries  in  Berar  have  all  been  established  since  1867,  and  are  on  the  whole  Berar. 
doing  good  work. 

The  total  number  of  beds  was  59,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  number  of 
patients  fell  from  1,215  to  882.  In  the  Akola  district,  where  28  beds  were  provided,  the 
daily  average  number  of  patients  was  only  5  •  69.  This  falling  off  was  due  to  restrictions  that 
had  been  placed  on  the  class  of  cases  to  be  admitted  ;  but  the  Commissioner  of  the  Assigned 
Districts  observes  that,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  numbers  of  poor  sick  persons 
who  would  be  in  every  way  suitable  indoor  patients,  it  is  a  little  strange  that  they  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  shelter  and  attendance  offered  them  more  freely. 

The  out-patients  numbered  89,897,  as  compared  with  76,103,  being  an  increase  of  18  1 
per  cent. 

The  Resident  comments  on  the  discreditable  apathy  shown  in  this  province  with  regard  to 
the  support  of  dispensaries.  The  whole  of  the  subscriptions  raised  from  the  native  public 
during  the  year  amounted  to  119/. 

The  number  of  outdoor  patients  in  British  Burma  rose  from  58,750  to  63,758.     This'  was  Britbh 
the  more  satisfactory  as  the  number  of  dispensaries  remained  the  same  as  in  the  previous  B'*""**- 
year.     The  Burmese  are  stated  to  be  rapidly  acquiring  a  strong  belief  in  the  surgical  skill  of 
British  medical  officers ;  in  regard  to  medical  treatment  there  is  more  reluctance,  but  every 
year  sees  a  fair  advance  made  in  this  direction  also. 

Lock  Hospitals. 

In  consequence  of  remarks  by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  {see  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  133  and  WoAing  of 
192),  the  general  subject  of  the  working  of  the  lock  hospital  system  has  imdergone  investi-  lo^l*o«pi*^ 
gation  in  India ;  and  the  result  is  summed  up  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the  following  ^^    "^ 
words : — 

"  From  the  reports  submitted  it  appears  that  the  working  of  the  lock  hospitals  has,  upon 
**  the  whole,  been  productive  of  good,  both  in  diminishing  the  prevalence  and  mitigating  the 
**  severity  of  venereal  disease  among  registered  prostitutes  and  the  European  soldiery,  and 
"  that  the  amount  of  good  thus  effected  is  *  sufficient  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  system  with  such  improvements  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

"  The  circumstances  which  have  chiefly  interfered  with  the  successful  working  of  the  rules 
"  for  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease,  and  have  rendered  the  results  incomplete  and 
^'  unsatisfactory,  appear  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  suppressing  clandestine  prostitution 
"  and  the  low  state  of  morality  prevailing  among  women  in  European  raiments. 
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•*  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  former  of  these  difficulties — the  difficulty  of  checking 
^'  clandestine  prostitution — ^local  circumstances,  as  many  of  the  reports  show,  niake  this  more 
**  easy  in  some  places  than  in  others,  but  much  doubtless  depends  upon  regimental  arrange- 
"  ments,  as  is  proved  by  the  marked  diflference  exhibited  in  some  cases  by  various  bodies  of 
^  men  at  the  same  station.  The  prevalence  of  disease  indeed  may  be  said  to  depend  more 
"  upon  regimental  control  than  on  the  working  of  lock  hospitab,  and  while  the  latter  may 
'*  doubtless  be  made  more  effective  than  at  present  is  the  case,  the  Government  of  India  are 
•'  persuaded  that  much  must  depend  on  the  improved  efficiency  of  the  former.  In  one  case 
"  which  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  it  was 
•*  conclusively  shown  that  the  prejudices  entertained  by  the  commanding  officer  of  a  raiment 
"  against  the  system  nullified  all  protective  measures,  or  rather  virtually  caused  their 
'*  abandonment. 

'*  As  regards  the  protection  of  the  general  population,  a  great  deal  more  can  be  effected 
"  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  (XIV.  of  1868)  than  is  or  can  be  done  under  the 
"  cantonment  rules  which  are  restricted  to  limited  areas.  In  cantonments  no  law  can  be 
"  made  to  apply  to  European  married  women,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mischief  caused  by 
"  them.  But  as  regards  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
"  if,  in  co-operation  with  tjie  military  authorities,  measures  are  taken  to  bring  a  wider  range 
"  of  the  population  under  the  precautionary  measures  prescribed  therein,  and  if  these  measures 
"  are  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  oppression,  and  without  involving  inordinate 
"  expenditure,  much  good  may  be  expected  to  result,  although  at  the  same  time  it  would 
*'  seem  advisable  to  work  more  directly  upon  the  troops  themselves  for  whose  benefit  the 
*'  whole  scheme  is  established. 

*'  The  following  measures  for  the  prevention  of  illicit  prostitution  and  the  more  efficient 
•*  working  of  the  system  generally  appear  to  the  Government  of  India  to  be  worthy  of 
"  consideration : — 

"  (a.)  The  limitation  of  the  area  within  which  preventive  measures  shall  be  enforced,  and 
**  the  employment  of  a  special  detective  police  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
"  European,  selected  British  soldiers  being  possibly  employed  in  this  capacity.  It 
"  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  effect  of  any  measures  of  this  kind  must 
'*  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  military  authorities  to  prevent  all  but  men  of  good 
"  character  from  going  beyond  the  protected  limits,  which  again  must  depend  to 
"  a  considerable  extent  upon  local  circuni stances. 
"  (b.)  Increased  penalties  to  be  imposed  on  women,  whether  in  cantonments  or  in  adjoining 

"  towns  and  villages,  found  practising  illicit  prostitution. 
"  (c.)  The  more  hearty  co-operation  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  preventive  and 

"  curative  measures.*' 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  lock  hospital  system  has  done  good  and  is 
worth  maintaining.  The  Army  Sanitary  Commission  and  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Government  of  India  have  latterly  given  expression  to  very  great  discouragement ;  but 
this  feeling  does  not  appear  to  be  shared  by  the  Principal  M^cal  Officer,  British  Forces, 
who  has  recorded  the  following  important  remarks : — 

"  That  these  (benefits)  have  been  considerable  I  have  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
**  aflirming,  not  only  in  reducing  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  the  army,  but  especially 
"  in  modifying  the  degree  of  its  virulence  amongst  our  troops.     *     *     * 

"For  the  five  years  (1859  to  1863)  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  lock  hospital 
"  system,  an  average  of  304  venereal  cases  per  1,000  of  strength  were  admitted  into  British 
"  hospitals  in  Bengal  annually ;  or,  in  other  words,  almost  one-third  of  the  force  passed  through 
"  hospital.  As  each  venereal  case  (taking  the  average  of  the  past  10  years  as  a  standard)  stays 
"  24  days  in  hospital,  this  represented  a  constant  inefficiency  of  about  20  men  out  of  every 
"  1,000,  or  over  800  men  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

"  For  the  10  years  (1867  to  1876)  succeeding  the  final  introduction  of  the  Act,  the  average 
**  annual  venereal  admission-rate  per  1,000  has  been  186,  which  represents  a  constant  ineffi- 
"  ciency  of  over  12  out  of  every  1,000  British  soldiers  in  Bengal,  or  about  450  men  always 
"  away  from  duty.     *     *     * 

**  Prior  to  1859  the  statistics  are  not  sufficiently  reliable  to  afford  us  quite  safe  data  for 
"  judgment,  but  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  in  his  report  remarks :  *  On  reference  to  the 
"  '  statistics  of  former  years  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  venereal  disease  in  those 
"  '  days,  without  lock  hospitals,  was  much  less  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  During  the  first 
*'  *  five  years  (1852-53  to  1856-57)  the  annual  average  admission-rate  was  only  168  per 

"  a,ooo.' 

*'  Such  a  statement,  if  it  leaves  unconsidered  the  special  conditions  of  the  army  at  the  time, 
"  may  well  justify  the  conclusion  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  '  that  the  amount  of 
"  *  venereal  disease  in  the  Indian  army  is  irrespective  of  lock  hospitals,  and  depends  on  other 
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*'  '  yet  undiscovered  points  about  the  disease.*     But  if  these  are  impartially  examined,  ample 
**  explanation  is  afforded  as  to  the  diminished  disease  which  then  prevailed. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  duration  of  service  was  unlimited,  and  the  ranks  were  mostly  filled 
"  by  men  more  or  less  advanced  in  life,  and  who,  on  other  accounts  beside,  were  less  likely 
"  to  contract  disease  than  are  the  recruits  with  which  an  altered  system  now  fills  our 
"  regiments.     *     *     * 

**  A  yet  stronger  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  life  of  the  soldier.  The  married 
"  establishment  of  regiments  was  then  seldom  under  its  full  nominal  strength  of  120  women 
**  per  1,000  men.  "  •  *  *  There  was  a  degree  of  permanency  in  Indian  service  which 
**  led  to  the  very  general  formation  of  alliances  between  the  soldiers  and  native  women, 
*'  partaking  much  of  the  nature  of  marriage  without  leave.  *  *  ♦  «<  Further,  although 
"  there  were  no  lock  hospitals,  the-  regimental  '  Lall  Bazaar '  was  an  institution  sanctioned 
"  by  the  universal  custom  of  the  service.  Each  regiment  had  its  quota  of  prostitutes,  whose 
"  comfort  and  wellbeing  were  carefully  attended  to,  and  who  were  periodically  inspected, 
"  and  in  cases  of  sickness  treated  by  the  subordinate  medical  establishment.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"Although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  degree  of  exemption  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
"  vigilance  of  the  civil  authorities  in  enforcing  protective  rules,  combined  with  the  care  and 
*'  energy  exercised  by  the  medical  officers  taking  part  in  their  administration,  signal  instances 
"  do  exist  where,  in  spite  of  these  apparent  precautions,  disease  continues  rife." 

The  fact  is  that  the  statistics  of  admissions  fliuctuate  so  strangely  from  year  to  year  that  they 
form  no  ground  for  sajdng  either  that  there  has  been  improvement  or  that  there  has  been 
none ;  and  this  has  led  some  medical  authorities  to  conclude  that,  irrespective  of  personal 
infection,  there  are  seasonal  agencies  at  work,  as  in  the  case  of  cholera  and  other  Z3rmotic 
diseases. 

At  some  stations  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  appears  to  have  been  followed  distinctly 
by  a  diminution  of  disease. 

Any  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  stations  provided  with  lock  hospitals  and  those  unpro- 
vided is  invalidated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  are  always  stations  at  which  the  force 
is  relatively  small. 

The  following  are  remarks  by  the  Surgeon  General  at  Madras : — 

"  Prostitution  is  a  recognized  and  not  always  a  despised  trade ;  it  is  a  form  of  religious 
"  consecration,  and,  in  the  shape  of  concubinage,  is  a  common  feature  of  native  life. 
"  Prostitutes  in  India  are  not  the  social  outcasts  they  are  in  England.  These  and  other 
"  points  must  be  weighed  before  the  experience  of  India  can  be  compared  with  that  of 
**  England.  In  this  Presidency,  at  least,  and  as  far  as  the  health  of  the  European  soldier  is 
"  concerned.  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  and  lock  hospitals  are  absolutely  necessary.  If  they 
*'  fail  at  any  station,  the  failure  is  due  to  preventable  causes  alone.  The  laissez-faire  policy 
"  will  not  do  in  India,  and  the  repressive  policy  is  impossible ;  there  remains,  therefore,  but 
"  the  policy  of  recognition  and  of  forcible  registration  for  our  adoption,  and  that  policy,  if 
"  honestly  and  vigorously  carried  out,  will  certainly  succeed,  though  not  to  the  extent  of 
"  stamping  out  syphilis.'* 

As  stated  by  the  Government  of  India,  the  energetic  co-operation  of  the  military  authorities 
seems  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  success.  In  a  recent  report  the  magistrate  of  Saugor 
pointed  out  that  the  power  of  the  civil  poUce  to  prevent  unlicensed  prostitution  is  greatly 
limited  by  their  fear  of  the  European  soldiers,  with  whom  they  run  no  little  risk  of  collision 
when  attempting  to  arrest  women  illegally  pljring  their  trade ;  and  much  must  therefore  be 
left  to  the  regimental  police.  The  Anny  Sanitary  Commission  object  to  the  employment  of 
British  soldiers  on  such  duties. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  following  effect : — "  Sir 
"  Frederick  Haines  is  averse  to  enforcing  in  India  the  hospital  stoppages  made  from  men 
"  elsewhere  on  account  of  venereal  diseases,  but  to  enable  His  Excellency  to  abstain  from 
"  inflicting  this  penalty  on  the  soldier  in  India,  General  and  Commanding  Officers  must 
"  exercise  increased  exertion,  in  concert  with  the  civil  authorities,  for  carrying  out  the 
"  regulations." 

While  stricter  police  supervision  is  undoubtedly  the  direct  remedy  required,  a  more  radical, 
though  more  general,  one  lies  in  the  direction  of  raising  the  tone  and  character  of  the  soldier, 
and  providing  him  with  healthful  pursuits  and  recreations  ;  and  much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  by  the  Government  of  India  and  by  successive  Commanders-in-Chief. 

The  result  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  strong  comments  {see  Vol.  IX.,  p.  24)  on  the  B«ngaL 
administration  of  the  Dinapore  lock  hospital  led  to  very  close  and  energetic  attention  bdng 
paid  to  the  subject  in  1876  by  the  loctd  authorities.     The  movements  of  troops  from  the 
several  cantonments  in  connection  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  were  the  occasion  for  the 
contraction  of  a  large  amount  of  disease  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  but  after  that 
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the  number  of  cases  at  Dinapore  steadily  diminished,  owing  to  the  increased  supervision  of 
the  authorities,  and  to  the  special  measures  adopted  during  the  year,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  the  strengthening  of  the  establishment,  increased  police  supervision,  the  more 
complete  segregation  of  the  women,  and,  finally,  their  more  frequent  examination.  The 
number  of  men  suffering  from  disease  in  each  quarter  was  always  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  number  of  prostitutes  sent  to  the  hospital. 

At  Barrackpore  the  working  of  the  rules  appears  to  have  been  very  lax.  The  number  of 
women  reported  for  non-attendance,  with  an  average  registered  population  of  only  56,  was 
143,  of  whom  apparently  none  were  punished  or  fined.  No  less  than  53  per  cent,  of  the 
admissions  among  the  troops  were  debited  to  the  first  quarter,  for  the  reason  above 
stated. 

The  rules  were  more  carefully  enforced  at  Dum  Dum ;  while  at  Hazareebagh  the  working 
of  the  system  is  stated  to  have  received  a  praiseworthy  amount  of  attention  from  the  local 
officers,  and  to  have  been  niarked  by  discretion  and  success.  The  returns  for  Darjeeling  did 
not  furnish  sufficient  information  to  render  a  review  possible. 

The  results  of  the  Calcutta  census  shows  conclusively,  in  Dr.  Payne's  opinion,  that  a  very 
large  number,  probably  a  majority,  of  the  prostitutes  in  that  city  remain  untouched  by  the 
law. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  trifling  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  venereal  disease  among  the  women  of  Calcutta  during  1876.  The  state  of  the 
European  garrison  of  Fort  William  was  less  satisfactory  than  in  any  year  since  1872.  This 
was  due  (as  had  been  the  case  in  1872)  to  the  importation  of  disease  by  a  newly-arrived 
regiment  which  was  not  inspected  on  arrival.  During  the  year  12*6  per  cent,  of  the  garrison 
were  affected  with  venereal  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and  2*7  per  cent,  suffered  from  primary 
syphilis.  It  speaks  well  for  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  cleanliness  of  the  [lock  hospital 
that,  while  cholera  was  very  prevalent  all  around,  there  was  only  one  case  amongst  the  women 
in  it. 

Madras  and        'j^^  admissions  among  troops  in  the  Madras  command  from  all  venereal  complaints  from 
Buma.  1871  to  1876  was,  per  1,000  of  strength,  as  follows  :— 

1871  -  -  -  -  .  .         173-75 

1872  .  .  ....        164-27 

1873 -         149-81 

1874  .  ....         185-73 

1875  (Tonghoo  included)                -            .         .         19322 
1876 179-27 

This  table  shows  curious  fluctuations,  and  appears  to  point  to  the  occurrence  in  the  case  of 
syphilis,  as  in  that  of  some  other  diseases,  of  periods  of  increased  and  diminished  intensity. 

The  Principal  Medical  Officer,  British  Forces,  remarks  that,  to  judge  of  the  beneficial 
results  or  otherwise  of  lock  hospitals,  the  most  reliable  method  is  to  take  into  account  only 
primary  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  a  general  improvement  appears  in 
1876,  as  compared  with  the 'previous  year.  Seven  stations  at  which  lock  hospitals  existed 
showed  a  decrease  of  disease  ;  at  three  it  was  quite  or  almost  stationary ;  and  at  three  others 
there  was  an  increase^  which  was  attributed  in  each  case  to  clandestine  prostitution.  Among 
stations  improvided  with  lock  hospitals,  Poonamallee  is,  with  reference  to  strength,  the  only 
one  worthy  of  being  noted ;  and  here  also  there  was  improvement.  This  station  had  the 
services  of  a  special  constable. 

The  statistics  show  that  1,418  patients  were  admitted  during  1876  to  the  nine  military 
lock  hospitals,  that  the  average  dwly  sick  amounted  to  99*12,  and  that  the  average  stay  in 
hospital  was  2418  days  ;  all  these  aggregates  being  less  than  those  of  1875,  the  two  latter 
the  lowest  recorded  since  1870.  The  returns  from  the  four  civil  lock  hospitals  are  defective. 
In  the  former  class  of  hospitals  the  ratio  of  cases  of  piimary  syphilis  per  1,000  of  total  admis- 
sions was  276-74  ;  in  the  latter  it  was  353-92.  The  formei;*  ratio  was  higher  than  that  of 
1875,  but  lower  than  any  other  from  1871  inclusive;  while  the  latter  was  less  than  the  ratios 
of  the  preceding  three  years. 

At  Bangalore  the  specific  disease  was  less  prevalent,  its  type  was  milder,  and  the  diminution 
in  the  aggregate  of  syphilitic  cases  was  not  attended,  as  frequently  happens,  with  increase  in 
the  aggregate  of  gonorrhceal  cases.  A  corresponding  report  in  connection  with  the  health 
of  the  European  troops  stationed  at  Bangalore  shows  a  marked  diminution  in  cases  of 
primary  and  of  secondary  syphilis  as  well  as  of  gonorrhoea.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  whether 
this  improvement  had  any  relation  to  better  administration  of  the  Act.  The  attendance  of 
registered  women  at  the  periodical  inspections  was  more  satisfactory,  being  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  as  against  33  per  cent,  in  1876.  Twenty-five  unregistered 
prostitutes  applied  for  treatment  during  the  year,  being  16  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
number  for  the  preceding  year.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  L^OOgle 
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The  returns  from  Bellary  show  less  favourable  results  than  those  from  Bangalore.  While 
at  the  latter  the  ratios  of  admissions  among  the  troops  per  1,000  of  strength  were,  for  primary 
syphilis  24*37,  for  secondary  14-62,  and  for  gonorrhoea  53*62,  they  were  at  the  former  157*01, 
17*81,  and  83*51,  respectively.  Syphilis  at  this  station  was  reported  as  being  of  a  mild  type, 
and  amenable  to  treatment.  Severe  cases  of  disease,  v/hen  they  occurred,  were  observed 
almost  invariably  in  the  persons  of  non-registered  women  from  the  district. 

The  results  at  Secunderabad,  too,  compare  unfavourably  with  those  at  Bangalore.  Primary 
syphilis  constituted  372*70  per  1,000  of  the  admissions ;  secondary  syphilis  was  to  primary 
as  1  to  2*44,  showing  the  prevalence  of  constitutional  infection  at  this  station.  As  the  regis- 
tration practically  extends  to  all  classes,  it  is  inferred  that  clandestine  prostitution  is  common, 
and  that  the  ^clandestine  prostitutes  are  largely  diseased. 

At  Kamptee  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  primary  syphilitic  cases,  with  a 
more  marked  diminution  in  the  nmnber  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis.  These  results  were 
accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  gonorrhoea.  The  registration  here  is  far  from 
satbfactory,  although  the  police  have  instructions  to  apprehend  all  unregistered  prostitutes, 
and  there  is  also  a  system  of  regimental  police,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Provost 
Sergeant,  for  each  corps,  whose  duty  it  is  to  "  prevent  women  of  loose  character  fi-om  gaining 
"  admission  into  or  even  from  coming  near  the  barracks."  Clandestine  prostitution  is  pre- 
valent, and  its  detection  seems  to  be  difficult.  The  men  have  no  difficulty,  apparently,  in 
pointing  out  the  registered  women  who,  they  suppose,  have  diseased  them,  but  they  are 
neither  so  ready,  nor  so  successful,  in  pointing  out  the  unregistered. 

The  registration  at  Rangoon  is  reported  as  incomplete,  the  machinery  for  enforcing  it  being 
insufficient.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  convictions  of  unregistered  prostitutes  are  with 
difficulty  effected,  and  that  it  has  become  an  easy  thing  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  legal  proof  that  a  woman  is  a  prostitute. 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  of  the  Madras  Government  (see  Vol.  IX.,  p.  26),  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  obtained  reports  from  the  several  officers  commanding  corps  in  that  Presidency  as 
to  the  supposed  intercourse  which  takes  place  l)etween  soldiers  and  the  female  hangers-on  of 
barracks  and  their  neighbourhood.  The  general  tenor  of  these  reports  is  to  the  effect  that 
all  that  can  be  done  is  done  by  the  regimental  police,  and  that  the  hangers-on  are  not  the 
main  source  of  the  mischief,  but  a  class  of  women  over  whom  the  civil  police  alone  are  in  a 
position  to  exercise  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma  writes,  with  regard  to  disease 
in  that  province  :  "  It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  this  specific  sickness  among  troops 
"  is  contracted  from  the  women  of  their  own  camp-followers  and  attendants,  who  reside  in 
"  convenient  vicinity,  and  who  would  be  less  difficult  and  expensive  than  strangers.  Unless 
"  these  are  subjected  to  rigorous  surveillance,  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities 
"  must  be  more  or  less  abortive." 

In  the  same  report  the  Chief  Commissioner  states  that  in  every  station,  except  Prome, 
the  type  of  disease  during  1876  was  represented  as  of  a  milder  character  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  also  to  have  decreased  in  amount,  though  there  was  a  larger  number  of  women  . 
registered,  while  in  the  returns  of  jails  and  general  dispensaries  a  considerable  increase  of 
venereal  cases  appeared;  and  he  observes:  '*A  diminution  of  venereal  disorder  among 
"  registered  women,  happening  concurrently  with  additional  disease  elsewhere,  sufficiently 
"  proves' what  little  effect  can  be  exercised  over  the  general  population  by  the  present  partial 
"  and  accidental  system  of  supervision.  The  Chief  Commissioner  is  still  of  opinion,  however, 
**  that  the  results  of  the  Act  would  be  less  meagre  and  contracted  w/ere  a  little  more  vigour 
"  displayed  by  the  police  in  the  detection,  and  by  the  magistrate  in  the  punishment,  of 
'*  delinquency.  *  *  *  *  The  difficulties  of  detecting  clandestine  prostitution  seem  to 
"  increase  rather  than  diminish  every  year.  The  women  are  rich  enough  to  bribe,  and  the 
"  subordinate  police  are  not  unwilling  to  receive  bribes ;  while,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  there 
'*  is  no  assistance  in  securing  convictions  from  their  disinclination  to  disclose  the  women 
"  from  whom  disease  was  contracted.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  system  has  done  good, 
"  and  it  is  capable  of  other  results  if  magistrates  are  prompt  in  punishing  where  punishment 
"  is  due.'' 

Information  from  Bombay  regarding  the  working  of  the  lock  hospital  system  is  very  scanty  Bombay, 
and  inaccurate.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  hospitals  in  that  Presidency,  twelve 
in  number,  were  established  before  the  end  of  1869,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was 
started  in  1870,  and  that,  cojnparing  the  seven  years  prior  to  1869  with  the  seven  years 
1869-76,  the  average  admission-rate  from  all  venereal  diseases  during  the  first  period*^  was 
rather  over  23  per  cent,  of  strength  against  an  average  of  165  for  the  latter  period. 
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Lninatic  Asylums. 

BengaL  The  progressive  annual  increase  of  the  asylum  population  of  Bengal  was  referred  to  in  the 

last  Report  (p.  26).  In  1876  the  figure  (1,513)  was  the  highest  registered  in  any  year. 
This  tendency  to  increase  received,  however,  a  check  through  the  laying  down  by  Government 
of  the  principle  that  persons  suflfering  from  the  temporary  results  of  sickness,  intemperance, 
or  debauchery,  and  those  whom  their  friends  ought  tp  support,  should  be  excluded  from 
asylums,  and  that,  in  addition  to  criminal  lunatics,  those  only  should  be  received  who  are 
absolutely  dangerous,  or  who,  having  no  friends  or  resources,  may  be  in  the  acute  stage  in 
which  there  is  most  hope  of  recovery  from  medical  treatment.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
rule  was  that,  whereas  the  population  on  1st  January  1876  stood  at  1,147,  the  number  in 
confinement  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  was  1,131 ;  while  several  releases  have  since  taken 
place,  and  others  were  in  contemplation.  The  total  number  of  admissions  was  329,  and  of 
re-admissions  26,  against  384  and  34  in  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  re-admissions,  13  were  cases  of  recurrent  insanity  chiefly  due  to  intoxication. 
Ganja  was  accountable  for  30*66  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases  treated. 

The  proportion  of  recoveries  was  lower  than  in  any  previous  year ;  this  is  doubtless  in 
some  degree  attributable  to  the  more  careful  selection  of  patients  for  admission.  The  death- 
rate  was  unprecedently  low,  showing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon  General,  that  all  matters 
relating  to  the  health  of  the  lunatics  have  been  better  understood  and  better  attended  to  of 
late  years. 

The  superintendence  of  the  asylums  was  generally  well  reported  on.  With  regard  to  that  at 
DuUunda,  the  Deputy  Surgeon  General  makes  the  following  remarks: — "As  an  official 
"  visitor,  the  undersigned  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  management 
"  of  the  institution,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  its  excellence  in  every  detail.  The  inmates 
"  are  kindly  and  judiciously  treated ;  diet,  sufficient  in  quantity  and  variety,  of  good  quality 
"  and  well  cooked ;  clothing  sufficient  and  suited  to  the  season ;  and  conservancy  very 
"  carefully  attended  to/'  In  the  case  of  Hazareebagh  the  Lieutenant  Governor  records 
that  he  '*  has  read  with  interest  the  description  given  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
^*  the  asylum,  and  he  considers  that  Dr.  Birch  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  all  that  he  has 
"  done,  with  a  practically  untrained  staff,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  patients  confided 
"  to  his  charge." 

Madras.  The  asylum  population  in  the  Madras  Presidency  likewise  shows  a  steady  increase  year 

by  year.  During  1876-7  there  were  172  persons  admitted,  of  whom  126  were  males. 
The  better  classes  of  natives,  whether  Mahomedans  or  Hindus,  have  strong  religious  and 
caste  objections  against  placing  the  females  of  their  families  under  treatment  in  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

The  percentage  of  recoveries  to  admissions  in  the  three  institutions  taken  together  was 
3255,  against  61'97  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  daily  average 
strength  was  1990  against  11*27.  The  latter  unfavourable  result  is  accounted  for  by  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  the  season  in  the  Presidency  generally. 

The  report  of  the  working  of  the  Madras  Asylum  is  especially  satisfactory!  The 
Superintendent  "  takes  deep  interest  in  the  various  schemes  for  providing  occupation  and  for 
"  securing  the  recreation  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum.  These  truly  curative  agencies  act 
**  beneficially  on  the  disordered  minds  of  the  unfortunate  patients,  by  divertuig  their  attention 
"  from  their  own  morbid  feelings  to  useful  and  easily-acquired  mechanical  employments,  and 
"  by  diffusing  cheerful  influences  over  the  daily  life  of  the  asylum,  which  life,  without  such 
"  influences,  would  be  dull,  dispiriting,  and  monotonous.  The  principal  occupations  are 
"  weaving,  needle-work,  rattan-work,  rope-making,  gardening,  cleaning  the  grounds,  drawing 
**  water,  cooking,  cleaning  rice,  pounding  curry-stuff,  and  sifting  dry  earth  for  conservancy 
"  purposes.  Among  the  recreations  of  the  inmates  may  be  mentioned  morning  walks  in  the 
"  grounds,  the  use  of  a  fair  library,  the  presence  of  a  regimental  band  once  a  fortnight,  and 
"  an  annual  Christmas  entertainment  with  dinner,  fire-works,  &c." 

Punjab.  At  the  commencement  of  1876  there  were  80  lunatics  remaining  in  the  Delhi  Asylum  ; 

30  were  admitted  during  the  year,  a  smaller  number  than  in  any  year  since  1870.  The 
number  discharged  cur^  was  four  times  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  percentage  of 
deaths  to  average  strength  was  13*88,  exactly  the  average  rate  for  the  nine  preceding 
years. 

The  following  incident  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent : — 

"  Ashraff  Khan,  the  criminal  lunatic,  who  was  reported  last  year  as  having  attacked  and 

"  severely  injured  the  jemadar,  and  having  been  locked  up  ever  since  for  security,  has  been 

"  gradually  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  now  he  goes  about  free  and  unrestrained  among  the 

<*  other  lunatics.    He  has  even  within  the  last  few  weeks  been  made  to  consider  himself  a 
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*^  kind  of  assistant-keeper,  and  has  helped  to  keep  order  among  the  lunatics.  He  is  a  man, 
*'  however,  who  requires  constant  watching.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  hot  weather,  he  refused 
"  to  leave  his  sleeping  ward  until  he  had  seen  me,  and  I  found  the  reason  was  that  he 
**  thought  he  had  been  cheated  of  his  proper  quantity  of  food  by  the  jemadar,  whom  he  still 
**  looks  upon  as  his  enemy,  and  who  he  believes  wishes  to  kill  him.  He  first  asked  me  the 
"  weight  of  the  bread  and  d^l  which  he  ought  to  get,  and  on  being  told  this  he  brought  out 
"  the  whole  of  his  previous  day's  rations,  which  he  had  hidden  away  in  a  comer  untouched, 
**  and  requested  that  it  might  be  weighed  there  and  then.  Fortunately  both  the  bread 
"  and  the  d^l,  although  they  had  been  kept  so  long,  were  rather  over  the  prescribed  weight. 
"  He  was  a  little  crestfallen  at  the  result,  but  apparently  satisfied,  and  I  have  heard  no  more 
**  complaints  since." 

Also  the  following : — 

"  One  of  the  epileptics  has  an  interesting  history.  She  is  a  girl  of  about  eight  years  of  age, 
"  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  jungle  by  a  man  when  ploughing  his  fields,  and  was 
"  believed  by  him  to  be  a  *  wolf-child.'  When  brought  to  the  asylum  she  was  extremely 
"  timid,  and  tried  to  hide  herself  in  comers ;  she  could  not  speak,  but  only  uttered  a  peculiar 
"  kind  of  whine.  When  any  one  went  near  her  or  spoke  to  her  she  seemed  afraid  of  being 
"  struck,  and  held  up  lier  bands  to  defend  herself.  There  were  some  scars  on  her  arms. 
"  When  food  was  given  to  her,  she  always  smelt  it  before  putting  it  to  her  mouth.  Great 
"  pains  were  taken  with  the  child  to  try  and  draw  out  any  latent  intelligence  that  might  be  in 
"  her,  but  repeated  severe  attacks  of  epilepsy  have  reduced  her  to  even  a  lower  state  of  idiotcy 
"  than  she  was  in  before.'* 

Of  the  causes  ascribed  for  insanity  60  were  of  a  physical  and  24  of  a  moral  nature ; 
among  the  former  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drugs  or  liquors  accounted  for  86  cases. 

After  encountering  every  kind  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  asylum  establishment,  the 
Superintendent  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  1876,  in  introducing  some  manufactures  into  the 
institution.  Since  then  all  the  wheat  used  in  the  asylum  has  been  ground  by  the  lunatics. 
The  women  are  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  cotton,  which  some  of  them  are  reported  to 
do  very  well  indeed.  During  the  frequent  intervals  of  leisure  which  are  found  necessary  the 
patients  are  allowed  to  lounge  about  and  smoke  or  amuse  themselves  in  any  way  they  like ; 
and  those  who  are  musically  inclined  have  instraments  given  to  them. 

The  admissions  into  the  Lahore  Asylum  numbered  128,  of  whom  106  were  males.  There 
was  no  cholera;  and  out  of  198  fever  cases  only  one  was  fatal.  These  results  are  very 
satisfactory  considering  what  an  unhealthy  season  the  autumn  of  1876  was. 

At  both  the  asylums  of  Nagpore  and  Jubbulpore  the  admissions  during  1876  showed  a  Central 
decrease.  At  the  former  institution.  Dr.  Brake,  who  was  in  temporary  charge  during  tlie  I^rovinces. 
last  nine  months  of  the  year,  found  that  the  patients  were  suflFering  greatly  from  emaciation 
and  scurvy,  resulting  from  insufficient  nourishment,  which  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
Native  Deputy  Superintendent  inducing  peculations  by  the  subordinate  servants.  The 
Deputy  Superintendent  was  removed,  and  prompt  remedial  measures  were  taken  by 
Dr.  Brake. 

The  statistics  appear  to  show  that  more  cases  of  lunacy  result  from  physical  than  from 
moral  causes,  that  of  the  latter  grief  is  the  most  common,  and  that  among  the  former  by 
far  the  most  prevalent  is  the  use  of  ganja. 

Medical  Schools. 

There  was  a  general  increase  of  students  during  1876-7  at  the  Madras  Medical  College,  Madrae. 
and  the  progress  made  was  fairly  satisfactory,  though  accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks. 
The  Senior  Department  comprised  28  students,  several  of  whom,  however,  left  without 
attempting  to  complete  the  course.  One  first-year  student  proceeded  to  England  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  medical  studies.  The  professors  complain  of  the  listlessness  and  ignorance 
displayed  by  the  Junior  Department  generally. 

The  Principal  of  the  Nagpore  School  of  Medicine,  in  reporting  on  its  tenth  session,  refers  Central 
very  unfavourably  to  the  general  character  of  the  students.  They  appear  to  be  "  a  very  Provintes. 
''  unpromising  set,  deficient  in  ordinary  education  and  ability,  wanting  in  attention  and 
"  capacity,  and  in  many  instances  unwilling  to  work.**  Their  conduct  was  so  far  good  that 
there  were  no  oflfences  against  order  while  in  the  school,  but  there  was  much  irregularity, 
carelessness,  and  inattention  to  hospital  duties.  Many  were  willing  to  learn,  and  tried  to  do 
so,  but  "  committing  to  memory  by  rote  is  their  only  idea  of  study ;  they  swallow  quantities 
"  of  words  without  digesting  their  meaning,  and  their  minds  remain  only  weakened  and 
"  starved." 
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This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  ascribed  by  the  Principal  to  the  system  recently 
inaugurated  by  Government  under  which  students  are  selected  by  a  military  committee  after 
passing  the  prescribed  test  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  are  then  sent  for  one 
year's  preliminary  training  at  a  civil  hospital  before  entering  the  medical  school.  This 
system,  involving  a  year  spent  on  small  pay  and  without  opportunities  of  study,  deters,  he 
believes,  educated  and  energetic  men  from  entering  the  service,  while  it  holds  out  attractions 
to  the  idle  and  worthless.  Under  the  former  system  the  Principal  and  teachers  of  the  school 
took  care  to  admit  only  such  men  as  seemed  generally  likely  to  succeed,  and  the  latter  at 
once  entered  upon  their  work  with  alacrity  and  diligence. 

A  similar  objection  to  the  new  system  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals  in 
the  North- West  Provinces  was  mentioned  in  the  last  Report  (p.  27) ;  and  it  was  stated  that  his 
views  were  concurred  in  by  the  Local  Government,  who  had  submitted  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Government  of  India.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces  likewise 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  objection  now  raised,  and  his  hope  that  the  matter  might 
receive  the  further  attention  of  the  higher  medical  authorities. 

The  institution  itself  continued  to  be  useful,  and  was  well  managed.  The  lectures  given 
by  the  Native  Professors  were  specially  commended.  There  were  also  some  bright  exceptions 
to  the  general  inferiority  of  the  students,  in  particular  three  Mahratta  Brahmins  of  Nagpore. 
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VII.-SANITATION. 

Civil. 

Sanitary  organization  is  much  more  complete  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  than  in  any  other  Organiza- 
part  of  India.     The  whole  vaccination  service  has  been  brought  into  subordination  to  the  ^^^^  of 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  its  officers  acting  as  sanitary  inspectors  and   advisers  all  over  the  ^^^^  ?* 
country.     This  arrangement,  which   was  the  result  of  a  proposal  several  years  ago  of  the 
Army  Sanitary  Commission,  came  into  active  operation  in  1876,  and  the  Acting  Sanitary 
Commissioner    (Mr.  Hewlett)  reports   well  of   its   working.      He  says :   "  Future,  annual 
"  reports  will,  I  firmly  believe,  show  that  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform  throughout  this 
"  Presidency  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  advice  on  sanitary  matters  which  its  officers 
"  will  from  time  to  time  give  to  local  authorities,  whilst  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
"  registration  of  births  and  deaths  throughout  the  Presidency  may  be  expected,  as  the  village 
"  registers  will  now  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful  scrutiny  than  it  has  heretofore  been 
"  possible  to  give  them.^' 

In  March  1877  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  the  Central  Provinces  reported  that  the 
employment  of  the  vaccination  officers  in  general  sanitary  work  had  been  found  most  useful 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  the  past  two  years,  and  was  doubtless  the  means  of  bringing 
them  into  more  friendly  relations  with  the  people. 

It  was   mentioned  in  Vol.  VIII.  (p.  28)   that   the  several  Governments  in  India  were  Duties  of 
considering  the  question  of  Sanitary  Commissioners  being  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  from  Sanitary 
statistical  duties,  and  devoting  their  time  to  the  work  of  sanitary  inspection  and  supervision.     9^°imis- 

The  desired  object  has  already,  in  great  part,  been  attained  in  Bombay  through  the 
reorganization  of  the  Health  Department  of  that  Presidency.  In  August  1876  the  Bombay 
Government  laid  down  in  a  Resolution  the  duties  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  in  terms 
calculated  greatly  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  to  utilize  his  services  in  the  most  practical  way. 

On  the  general  subject  the  Government  of  India  have  written  that  they  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  time  and  labour  of  the  several  Sanitary  Commissioners  being  confined 
to  practical  sanitary  work,  but  that  they  do  not  consider  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived  for 
relieving  them  altogether  of  the  duties  connected  with  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths. 

The  first  step  towards  practical  sanitary  reform  is  to  educate  the  people.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  the  most  important  means  are  the  mortuary  statistics ;  and  in  this  view 
the  proper  supervision  of  these  statistics  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's 
work.  Eventually,  the  Government  add,  a  separate  officer  may  be  required  in  each  province 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  Registrar  General,  but  this  does  not  at  present  seem  called  for ; 
it  would  involve  much  expense,  and  the  returns  are  not  yet  sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant 
such  appointments. 

In  his  last  report  the  Bengal  Sanitary  Commissioner  expressed  a  hope  that  the  time  is 
near  when  all  these  statistics  will  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  those  of  the  Civil  Surgeons, 
leaving  them  to  deal  more  exclusively  with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease.  The 
Local  Government  observed,  with  reference  to  this  remark,  that  they  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  make  any  change  of  the  kind  suggested,  but  that  some  arrangement  would  be  considered 
whereby  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  would  personally  be  less  tied  down  to  his  head-quarters, 
and  would  be  able  to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  inspection  and  local 
inquiry. 

In  October  1876  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  consider  the  LBnd 
question  of  land  quarantines  in  India  sent  in  their  report,  and  in  consequence  a  set  of  rules  Qa«»°tine. 
was  laid  down  by  the  Government  for  future  observance  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera  or  small- 
pox in  cantonments.  The  rules  are  a  modification  of  those  printed  at  page  203  of  Vol.  III. 
of  this  series.  The  great  principle,  so  far  as  cholera  is  concerned,  on  which  both  the  former 
and  the  present  rules  are  constructed  is  that  the  seat  of  the  evil  lies  in  local  conditions, 
and  that  therefore  the  remedy  in  case  of  an  outbreak  is  departure  from  the  aflfected 
locality.  Camping  grounds  have  been  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  every  cantonment ;  when- 
ever a  single'  case  occurs,  the  building  is  to  be  vacated  and  cleansed,  and  when  the 
outbreak  presents  symptoms  of  a  general  character,  the  whole  garrison  is  to  be  removed 
at  once  to  the  camping  ground.      Measures  of  prevention  are  also  strongly  enjoined  in  the 
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way  of  cleanliness,  good  conservancy,  &c.  While  this  general  line  is  taken,  the  rules  at  the 
same  time  do  not  dogmatically  assume  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  theory  of  importation, 
but  direct  that  very  careful  investigations  on  this  point  should  be  made  in  regard  to 
every  first  case ;  and  fumigation  and  disinfection  are  ordered,  while  soldiers  are  to  be  prevented 
from  going  into  localities  where  cholera  prevails.  The  revised  rules,  however,  differ  from  the 
original  ones  in  that  they  do  not  assume  the  necessity  for  the  isolation  of  cholera  patients. 
For  the  words  "  stringent  orders  should  be  issued  to  ensure  all  cases  of  the  disease  being  sent 
**  to  this  isolated  hospital  for  treatment,*'  the  following  have  been  substituted  :  "  no  persons 
"  should  be  forcibly  taken  from  their  friends  or  removed  to  such  hospitals  under  any  pretence 
"  whatever."  And  the  following  important  provision  is  included  :  "  It  must  be  distinctly 
"  understood  that  Commanding  Officers  are  not  authorised  to  establish  or  enforce  against  the 
"  pubUc  at  large,  or  any  section  thereof,  any  quarantine  or  any  restrictions  in  the  nature  of 
"  quarantine  as  against  cholera  in  particular,  which  are  not  equally  appUcable  at  all  times  to 
*'  the  control  of  vagrant  classes  of  people  having  no  legitimate  ground  for  claiming  admission 
"  within  cantonment  limits.  The  employment  of  the  troops  to  form  cordons  round  canton- 
"  ments  for  such  purposes  is  strictly  prohibited."  The  committee  observe  that  "  the  best 
"  arrangements  could  not  prevent  quarantine  restrictions  from  operating  harshly  on  thousands 
"  of  poor  people,  and  any  arrangements  short  of  perfection  must  give  the  police  and  other 
"  petty  executive  agency  power  and  opportunity  to  practise  oppression  and  extortion  on  a 
"  vast  number  of  persons." 

In  dealing  with  small-pox,  due  regard  will  be  had  to  its  infectious  character  and  to  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  patients. 

Similar  measures  to  the  above  are  enjoined  on  civil  officers  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit. 
The  supreme  importance  of  measures  of  sanitary  improvement  is  pointed  out,  and  in 
particular  when  great  numbers  of  people  congregate  at  fairs. 

Analysis  of         A  despatch  was  addressed  to  the  Government  of  India  in  January  1877,  suggesting  whether 
potable  something  might  be  done  for  the  systematic  analysis  of  potable    waters  at  civil  stations  in 

waters.  India,  as  was  done  some  years  ago  for  military  stations.     The  suggestion  was  party  based  on 

a  representation  by  Mr.  Thom,  late  Surgeon  General  at  Bombay,  as  to  the  specially  backward 
and  unsatisfactry  condition  of  this  branch  of  sanitary  work  in  his  Presidency.  He  pointed 
out  the  comparative  uselessness  of  samples  of  water  being  forwarded  to  the  Chemical  Analyser 
to  be  examined  at  a  distance  from  their  sources,  and  submitted  a  proposal  for  the  appointment 
of  a  small  staff  of  itinerant  analysts  specially  trained  for  the  work.  The  Government  of  India 
have  decided  so  far  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Thomas  proposal  that  they  have  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  one  trained  assistant  surgeon  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  conduct  local 
analyses,  wherever  necessary,  throughout  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Nothing  of  a  systematic 
kind  is  to  be  done  in  the  other  Presidencies,  owing  to  want  of  funds ;  but  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment have  taken  some  action  in  this  direction. 

Bengal.  Sanitary  progress  was,  as  usual,  not  very  marked  in  Bengal,  owing  principally  to  want  of 

money  and  to  the  apathy  of  the  people.  In  the  districts,  for  instance,  where  the  "  Burdwan 
fever "  has  raged  of  late  years,  the  Government,  while  pointing  out  that  a  great  means  of 
prevention  would  be  that  the  people  should  sleep  on  raised  beds  or  platforms  of  bamboo,  or 
build  houses  of  bamboo  well  raised  from  the  ground,  add  that  at  present  the  people  make  no 
attempt  to  help  themselves,  and  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  undertake 
house  drainage  and  erect  sleeping  platforms  in  all  their  villages. 

Steps  were  taken  during  the  year  to  point  out  to  the  Civil  Surgeons  the  localities  in  which 
imusual  and  persistent  mortality  prevailed,  and  to  call  for  reports,  in  view  to  remedying,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  sanitary  defects  reported. 

Of  the  total  municipal  income  only  about  24  per  cent,  was  expended  in  works  of  a  purely 
sanitary  nature.     These  were  all  small  works  of  local  interest. 

The  scheme  for  the  supply  of  water  to  Burdwan  was  finally  abandoned  for  want  of  funds. 

Some  useful  drainage  operations  were  carried  out  in  Midnapore  and  Hooghly  districts. 

Nine  public  latrines  were  constructed  in  Berhampore  town,  and  additional  land  for  trenching 
night-soil  was  purchased.  The  reclamation  of  a  ditch  1,500  feet  long  by  50  broad  in  the 
heart  of  the  same  town  was  commenced  during  the  year.  •  This  ditch  is  very  deep,  and  has 
been  hitherto  the  receptacle  of  all  kinds  of  filth,  and  a  hotbed  of  disease.  It  is  now  intended  to 
excavate  a  large  tank  in  the  centre,  and  with  the  earth  thus  obtained  to  fill  up  a  great  part  of 
the  ditch  and  convert  it  into  a  public  garden. 

At  Bogra  nearly  40  pits  and  hollows  were  filled  up.  The  drainage  of  this  town  was  com- 
pleted, having  been  commenced  in  1875,  and  the  work  has  been  done  very  thoroughly. 

The  new  burning  ghAt  at  Dacca  (see  Vol.  IX.,  p.  31^  was  made  good  use  of.  This  work  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  city,  as  it  protects  tne  riverside  water  from  pollution. 
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Efforts  made  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  Chittagong  appear  to  have  been  frustrated 
by  the  opposition  of  the  native  community.  The  following  description  of  the  place  is  given  by 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Bengal : — '*  A  century  ago  Chittagong  was  resorted  to  as  the 
"  sanitarium  of  Bengal.  The  walls  of  Sir  William  Jones's  beautifully  situated  house 
''  still  stand,  a  decaying  witness  of  the  fact  that  year  by  year  he  went  there  to  enjoy  cool  sea- 
"  breeze  and  sea-bathing,  to  drink  pure  springwater,  and  to  ride  about  among  the  varied 
"  scenery  of  the  place.  Now  it  is  renowned  for  its  sickness  and  mortality.  Increased 
"  traffic  brought  with  it  a  denser  population,  who  are  massed  together  in  damp  and  dirty 
"  huts,  crowded  and  irregularly  built  along  the  lowest  khals,  and  surrounded  by  ever 
'*  increasing  accumulations  of  filth.  The  tanks,  which  are  numerous — about  700 — are 
"  shallow  and  surface  fed,  chiefly  from  roadside  ditches  and  the  overflowings  of  cess-pits. 
"  Most  of  the  99  graveyards  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  tanks  or  in  the  close  compounds 
"  of  the  householders.  The  drainage  is  choked  up.  The  amiable  magistrate  who  least 
"  disturbs  the  people  is  best  liked  by  them ;  but  when  I  consider  the  sickness  and  mortality 
**  that  prevail  among  them,  I  know  that  such  a  magistrate  is  not  their  real  or  best  friend.'* 

The  conservancy  arrangements  of  the  town  of  Patna  were  put  on  a  systematic  footing,  and 
an  important  work  of  reclamation  was  eff*ected  there. 

The  effect  of  sanitary  measures  on  the  health  of  Calcutta  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  Calcutu. 
discussion.  Where  the  main  drainage  has  been  completed  without  the  attendant  sewering  of 
houses,  the  result  has  been  disappointing,  if  not  prejudicial.  This  was  plainly  owing  to  the 
impossibihty  of  the  house  sewage  finding  any  outlet  from  the  open  street  drains ;  but  it  led 
to  the  idea  that  the  drainage  works  were  a  mistake.  This  idea  has  been  successfully  com- 
bated by  the  competent  authorities ;  while  the  marked  benefit  resulting  from  an  organized 
conservancy  and  from  a  pure  water-supply  is  clearly  shown  by  the  statistics  brought  together 
in  a  Memorandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  {see  p.  182.) 

The  operations  in  connection  with  the  Calcutta  drainage  scheme  were  retarded  both  by 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  by  financial  considerations.  The  outlay  in  1876  was 
19,947/.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  land  taken  up;  and  during  the  same  period  2,503 
premises  were  connected,  making  a  total  of  7,214. 

There  was  an  increasingly  urgent  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  supply  of  both  filtered 
and  unfiltered  water.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  former  was  necessarily  expended  on  the 
watering  of  streets.  The  new  Corporation  were  prepared  to  support  measures  for  the 
required  extension,  provided  means  could  be  found  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  necessary 
capital  without  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation. 

A  comparison  of  the  quality  of  the  Calcutta  hydrant  water  with  that  of  London  was 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  former. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  water  in  the  tanks  from  which  the  supply  in  the 
native  viUages  is  drawn  was  indescribably  bad,  and  the  work  of  filling  up  these  tanks  was 
actively  carried  on  during  the  year. 

Writing  in  October  1877,  Dr.  Payne  stated  as  follows  : — "This  year  the  fall  in  cholera 
"  commenced  in  February  and  continued,  the  minimmn  being  reached  in  July.  This  was 
*^  the  period  when  the  de-watering  of  tanks  was  actively  pursued,  until  want  of  money  put 
"  an  end  to  it  in  June.  The  number  of  de- watered  tanks  was  but  a  fraction  of  those  in 
"  existence  ;  but  they  were  the  worst,  that  is,  those  which  had  proved  themselves  poisonous 
'*  at  the  time.  The  effect  produced,  therefore,  was  in  no  way  disproportionate  to  the  work 
*'  done.  In  some  places,  ToltoUah  for  example,  the  cleansed  area  bore  a  very  large 
"  proportion  to  the  total,  and  here  the  reduction  of  cholera  was  most  marked.  ♦  ♦  * 
"  It  was  determined,  with  the  Chairman's  approval,  to  issue  notices  to  the  proprietors  of 
"  all  open  tanks  to  de-water  and  fill  them  ;  not  with  the  intention  that  this  should  be  done 
*'  at  once  and  indiscriminately  throughout  the  town,  but  that  the  Commissioners  should,  in 
*'  every  case  of  urgency,  be  enabled  to  act  promptly  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor.  *  •  * 
'*  The  only  reply  to  the  notices  which  has  yet  been  made  is  of  a  very  gratifying  kind. 
"  Many  letters  have  been  received  containing  proposed  alternatives,  reasonable  requests  for 
'*  time,  and  suggestions  that  the  Corporation  should  do  the  work  at  the  owner's  cost,  &c. ;  but 
"  there  has  been  little  or  no  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
'*  necessity  for  getting  rid' of  the  tanks  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  tenants' 
"  wants,  has  come  to  be  appreciated  by  proprietors."* 

•Under  the  new  Municipal  Act  powers  are  given  to  the  Corporation  to  deal  effectually  with 
these  bustees ;  but  Dr.  Payne,  the  energetic  health  officer  of  the  city,  complains  very  seriously 
of  oflBcious  obstructiveness  on  the  part  of  that  body.  The  Government  of  India  found  it 
necessary  to  record  the  following  remarks : — "  It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  regret  if,  through 

*  See  further  remarks  on  this  subject  under  Special  Diseases  (p.  40). 
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"  the  inefficient  working  of  the  pi-esent  municipal  arrangements,  the  execution  of  necessary 
"  improvements  should  be  so  hampered  as  to  force  on  the  Lieutenant  Governor  the  question 
'*  of  reorganizing  the  municipal  constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  deal  vigorously 
*'  and  effectively  with  the  iwgent  demand  for  sanitary  reform  in  Calcutta." 

The  views  of  the  Local  Government  on  the  "  bustee  "  question  are  thus  expressed  : — 

"  The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  improvement  of  the  bustees 
"  can  only  be  gradually  undertaken,  with  due  regard  to  the  state  of  the  municipal 
"  finances,  and  that  there  are  some  special  difficulties  to  be  overcome ;  but  he  trusts  the 
*'  Commissioners  will  see  their  way  to  some  scheme  for  gradually  and  systematically  dealing 
"  with  a  state  of  things  which  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  such  a  Corporation  as  that  of 
"  Calcutta.  The  first  thing  is  to  provide  good  water,  and  the  people  will  not  then  be  so 
"  anxious  to  cling  to  the  filthy  water,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Payne,  is  in  a  great  portion  of 
"  the  town  the  only  supply  available  to  them.  They  not  unnaturally  prefer  bad  water  to  no 
"  water  at  all.  Mr.  Eden  believes  that  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  these  bustees  is  for 
"  the  Municipality  to  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  money  every  year,  and  to  buy  up  block 
*^  after  block  of  bustee,  clear  it,  drain  it,  lay  it  out  with  roads,  fill  in  all  dirty  tanks  and 
"  hollows,  and  then  sell  the  land  thus  reclaimed  in  convenient  lots  for  the  erection  of  houses 
"  for  the  people  on  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Municipality.  The  owners  of  these  bustees 
"  are  frequently  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  for  their  improvement,  even  though  it  be  shown 
"  to  them  beyond  question  that  the  value  of  the  land  will  be  enormously  improved  by  the 
"  removal  of  nuisances  and  the  levelling  of  the  land.  If  the  matter  were  taken  up  systeraati- 
"  cally  by  the  Municipality,  they  would  probably  find  that  the  profit  of  reclamation  was  so 
"  certain  as  to  warrant  their  raising  special  loans  for  the  subject,  and  thus  in  a  few  yeai's 
**  getting  rid  of  these  great  sources  of  disease." 

As  in  former  years,  the  prevalence  of  cholera  on  the  riverside  was  greatest  in  those  localities 
where  the  discharge  of  the  fort  sewage  and  emanations  from  the  unembanked  foreshore  act  as 
exciting  causes.  The  satisfactory  decision  has  been  arrived  at  to  connect  the  fort  drains  with 
the  main  municipal  sewer,  and  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  discharging  sewage  into  the 
river.     This,  it  is  believed,  will  remove  one  of  the  permanent  causes  of  cholera  in  the  port. 

Much  was  done  during  the  year  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  port ;  the  state  of 
the  river  bank  was  carefully  looked  after  by  the  new  Health  Officer. 

The  important  question  of  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  shipping  was  settled  after  much 
controversy.  The  Municipal  Commissioners  objected  to  supply  water  to  the  Port  Com- 
missioners, who  had  undertaken  the  details  of  the  supply  at  a  fixed  rate  of  Rs.  4  per  1,000 
gallons,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Municipality,  the  Port  Commissioners  making  their  own 
arrangements  with  the  shipping.  The  ground  of  objection  was  that,  the  water-supply  being 
insufficient  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  it  was  unjust  to  the  ratepayers  to  sell  it  to  the 
shipping.  This  objection  was  subsequently  withdrawn  ;  but  the  Municipality  undertook 
themselves  to  supply  the  water  from  boats  fitted  with  iron  tanks  and  pumps,  in  charge  of  a 
European  subordinate,  to  ships  not  near  enough  to  the  banks  to  be  served  from  the  mains 
by  hose.     This  arrangement  may  be  tedious  and  expensive,  but  it  is  stated  to  be  efficient. 

Madras.  The  information  received  of  practical  measures  in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  even  more  meagre 

than  it  was  for  the  preceding  year  {see  Vol.  IX.,  p.  33).  It  is  in  fact  limited  to  some  very 
minor  works  effected  in  municipal  towns  {see  p.  93). 

In  a  report  on  the  working  of  the  provincial  municipalities  for  1876-7  it  is  stated  that 
during  that  period  a  sum  of  1,060/.  was  laid  out  in  extending  or  improving  surface  drainage, 
and  that  2,359/.  was  expended  on  water-supply,  inclusive  of  a  sum  of  498/.  incurred  in 
preliminary  surveys  in  connection  with  a  scheme  for  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  system  of 
supply  for  the  town  of  Tanjore.  One  quarter  of  the  total  municipal  income  of  the 
Presidency  was  spent  on  conservancy,  the  necessity  for  which  was  impressed  on  the 
authorities  in  connection  with  the  famjne. 

The  capital  appears  to  have  been  in  a  most  filthy  and  neglected  state,  and  it  would  seem 
that  no  steps  were  taken  to  check  in  any  degree  the  offensiveness  and  injurious  effect  upon 
health  of  the  town  drains.  Negotiations  were  still  pending  between  the  Madras  Municipality 
and  the  Government  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  cost  of  the  new  drainage  project  {see 
Vol.  IX.,  p.  145),  and  its  execution  was  in  consequence  still  delayed. 

The  supply  of  water  from  the  Red  Hills  ran  short,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  monsoon, 
and  was  moreover  very  impure ;  yet  it  was  preferred  for  domestic  purposes  to  the  brackish 
water  of  the  wells.  Inquiries  were  set  on  foot  as  to  the  best  means  for  improving  the  water- 
supply. 

The  energies  of  the  conservancy  establishment  in  the  capital  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  by 
the  influx  of  people  into  town  in  consequence  of  the  famine.  The  plan  of  sewage  farms  was 
further  developed,  with  hopeful  results. 
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As  the  **  bustees  **  in  Calcutta,  so  in  Madras  the  "  parcherries  **  are  hotbeds  of  disease, 
and  present  a  sanitary  question  of  great  difficulty.  In  some  instances  the  desired  improve- 
ment has  been  effected,  but  entire  removal  appears  to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy,  and 
proprietary  rights,  coupled  with  the  poverty  of  the  owners,  stand  in  the  way  of  this. 

The  interests  of  sanitation  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  received  full  attention  from  the  active  Bombay, 
and  energetic  officer  who  acted  during  the  year  as  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Mr.  T.  G.  Hewlett. 
The  Bombay  Government  placed  on  record  the  following  observations  respecting  the  work  of 
the  year : — "  The  Governor  in  Council  has  to  thank  Mr.  Hewlett  for  the  most  interesting  and 
"  practical  report  which  has  yet  been  submitted  from  the  Sanitary  Department,  and  to  acknow- 
"  ledge  the  unremitting  labour  and  constant  devotion  to  duty  which  have  characterised  Mr. 
*'  Hewlett's  administration  in  1876.  Much  commendation  is  also  due  from  Government  to 
**  the  several  zealous  officers  of  the  Medical  Department  who  have  served  under  the  Sanitary 
"  Commissioner.  His  Excellency  in  Council  mentions  thankfully  the  pains  taken  by  the 
**  district  authorities  of  all  grades  to  promote  the  success  of  the  sanitary  operations  throughout 
"  the  Presidency,  and  hopes  that,  remembering  the  beneficent  object  of  these  operations  and 
'*  the  effect  of  the  work,  if  successful,  on  the  welfare  of  the  people,  they  will  go  on 
"  augmenting  their 'efforts  year  after  year.  His  Excellency  in  Council  also  trusts  that  all 
**  classes  of  the  natives  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  recognising  the  value  of  these  measures 
"  in  respect  to  the  health  of  the  community,  will  afford  to  the  authorities  that  full  measure 
"  of  co-operation  without  which  the  efforts  of  Government,  however  well  intended  or  skilfully 
'*  directed,  can  never  obtain  an  adequate  result." 

The  Army  Sanitary  Commission  observe  that  Mr.  Hewlett's  report  for  the  year  "  is  dis- 
"  tinguished  by  a  real  practical  grasp  of  detail;  every  section  of  it  shows  evidence  of  this 
"  fact,  and  the  local  authorities  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  becoming  acquainted  with  local 
''  disease  causes  and  in  applying  the  required  remedies." 

Some  important  works  of  water-supply  were  carried  out,  of  which  a  brief  account  will  be 
found  at  p.  106. 

Mr.  Hewlett  made  very  detailed  and  important  inspections  of  the  following  towns,  viz., 
Satara,  Kolhapur,  Belgaum,  Dharwar,  Sholapur,  and  Bijapur,  and  also  of  eight  military 
cantonments,  the  reports  of  whicTi  were,  by  order  of  Government,  printed  and  bound  up  with 
the  four  reports  abstracted  in  the  last  volume  (pp.  127-132).  The  Government  expressed 
great  appreciation  of  these  clear  and  practical  reports,  which  contain  many  suggestions 
showing  how  much  sanitary  improvement  may  be  effected  at  no  great  cost  to  the  munici- 
palities. 

With  regard  to  the  water-supply  of  the  city  of  Ahmedabad,  the  medical  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  there  reports  that  the  principal  supply  is  taken  from  the  Sabarmuttee 
river,  below  the  "sewage  outfall  of  the  town,  and  below  where  the  foul  clothes  of  the 
"  population  are  washed.  The  rest  of  the  supply  is  from  wells,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  I 
"  believe  to  be  unfit  for  use.  One,  from  which  a  large  supply  appears  to  be  obtained,  may 
"  be  seen  a  short  way  outside  the  city  walls,  sunk  in  a  large  graveyard.  For  the  two  years 
*'  that  I  have  been  here,  cholera  has  prevailed  most  extensively  in  the  city  during  the  hot 
'•  weather,  and  has  lasted  until  the  heavy  rains  have  set  in.  In  other  words  (as  it 
"  appears  to  me),  when  the  river  and  wells  have  fallen,  and  when  their  filthy  condition  is,  so 
**  to  say,  concentrated  to  a  certain  extent,  cholera  at  once  makes  its  appearance,  and 
"  continues  to  prevail  till  the  rain  sets  in,  when  the  foul  waters  become  sufficiently  diluted 
**  to  be  no  longer  hurtful.  The  matter  has,  I  believe,  been  often  urged  on  the  city  autho- 
"  rities,  and  different  plans  have  been  proposed,  but  none  adopted,  on  the  ground  of 
*'  expense.** 

The  improvements  reported  in  the  last  volume  (p.  14)  to  have  been  effected  in  regard  to 
the  discharge  of  sewage  at  Camac  Bunder  were  followed  by  a  great  abatement  of  the 
nuisance.  The  question  of  the  general  drainage  of  Bombay  remained  unsettled,  and  mean- 
while a  great  amount  of  labour  and  expense  was  incurred  in  cleansing  drains  and  removing 
nightsoil  by  hand. 

The  following  remarks  by  the  Acting  Mimicipal  Commissioner  of  Bombay  will  show  how 
the  drainage  question  stood  at  the  close  of  1876 : — 

*'  Until  the  water-supply  is  more  abundant  than  at  present  no  radical  change  from  the 
"  existing  system  can  be  effected.  Government  are,  however,  aware  that  the  MunicipaUty 
"  of  Bombay  are  now  spending  360,000/.  in  improving  the  water-supply,  and,  unless 
''*  unforeseen  contingencies  occur,  the  increased  supply  will  be  available  on  1st  January 
"  1879.  It  is  then  contemplated  by  Mr.  Pedder  to  take  up  energetically  the  very  large  and 
'*  complicated  question  of  drainage,  which  is  beset  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  mag- 
**  nitude.  *  *  *  ♦  It  may  be  stated  that  the  Municipality  have  just  raised  a  loan 
"  of  60,000/.  to  improve  the  surface  drainage  of  Bombay,  and  the  works  in  connection  with 
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"  this  important  measure  will  be  commenced  immediately.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
"  the  mortality  of  Bombay  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  cities 
*'  of  Europe  and  America ;  and  though  this  fact  is  not  urged  to  support  the  perpetual  con- 
"  tinuance  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  an  argument  against  the  mistake  of  sacri- 
"  ficing  everything  for  an  immediate  settlement  of  a  question  which  admits  of  so  many 
'*  conflicting  opinions." 

The  details  of  Mr.  Pedder  s  proposals  were  given  in  the  last  volume  (p.  150). 

The  quantity  of  water  available  for  the  city  of  Bombay  would  be  abundant  if  it  were 
properly  distributed  ;  as  it  is,  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply  was  seriously  felt  during  1876. 
The  construction  of  a  reservoir  for  the  Vehar  water  on  Bundarwada  Hill  was  in  contemplation, 
which  would  have  the  advantage^  of  increasing  the  pressure  in  the  mains.  The  quality  of  the 
water-supply  might  also,  with  proper  precautions,  be  excellent,  but  in  fact  it  is  far  from  what 
it  should  be  in  point  of  purity.  The  causes  assigned  for  this  are,  (1)  want  of  filtration,  (2) 
passage  of  the  water-pipes  through  drains,  and  (3)  the  objectionable  plan  of  "  dipping  wells." 
The  latter  is  apparently  the  cause  of  more  people  having  died  of  cholera  who  drank  the 
comparatively  pure  Vehar  water  than  those  who  drank  well-water. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  some  system  were  organised  for  the  thorough  sanitary 
supervision  of  the  ports  of  Bombay  and  Kurrachee  and  the  medical  inspection  of  vessek 
arriving  there,  as  has  been  already  done  for  Calcutta.  The  efficient  carrying  out  of  such  a 
system  would  probably  remove  the  apprehensions  which  are  felt  from  time  to  time  of  the 
importation  into  Europe  of  plague  and  cholera. 

Punjab.  Dr.  De  Renzy,  the  late  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  made  an  endeavour  {see 

Vol.  IX.,  p.  34)  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  sanitary 
measures  by  holding  conferences  with  district  committees  and  circulating  pamphlets.  This 
appears  to  have  borne  some  good  fruit.  In  a  few  districts  steps  were  being  taken  in  1876 
to  carry  out  some  of  Dr.  De  Renzy 's  suggestions. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Sirsa,  has  commenced  "  a  system  of  village 
"  sanitation  by  persuading  the  proprietors  of  village  estates  to  put  up  mud  pillars  200  yards 
"  from  each  other ;  all  rubbish  to  be  thrown  and  the  committal  of  nuisances  restricted  to 
"  the  outside  of  the  circle  thus  demarcated.  By  this  means  the  clearance  of  the  inside 
"  circle  and  immediate  neighbourhood  of  houses  will  be  effected,  and  an  improved  sanitary 
"  state  of  the  village  site  secured.'* 

The  Lahore  water-supply  and  sewerage  project,  prepared  by  Mr.  Leslie  Clark,  at  a  total 
cost  of  upwards  of  130,000/.,  was  sanctioned,  and  will  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the 
orders  of  the  Government  of  India  are  received. 

A  good  amount  of  work  is  reported  to  have  been  done  in  the  various  districts  in  the  pro- 
vision of  drains  and  cleaning  of  wells. 

At  Jagraon ,  city  a  large  new  drain  was  constructed  round  part  of  the  city  wall,  which 
is  a  great  sanitary  improvement,  preventing  a  quantity  of  muddy  stagnant  and  noisome 
drainage  water  accumulating. 

,  Pucca  drains  were  constructed  in  the  city  of  Peshawur  for  the  flow  of  ablution  and  other 
water,  ditches  were  filled  up,  and  low  and  marshy  tracts  were  drained.  Certain  streets  and 
bazaars  were  widened,  and  the  main  sewer  running  outside  the  city  was  improved.  The 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  at  an  inspection  of  this  city,  found  it  in  a  praiseworthy  state  of 
cleanliness,  and,  as  compared  with  its  condition  in  previous  years,  greatly  improved  in 
its  conservancy  arrangements.  This  improvement  is  the  result  of  the  new  drainage  system 
which  has  been  recently  adopted,  and  which  is  now  in  full  work  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city. 

North- West        Much  energy  was  displayed  in  the  North- West  Provinces  in  regard  to  works  of  sanitary 
Provinces,      improvement.     The  Sanitary  Commissioner  states  that   works   of  this   character   are  pro- 
gressing in  every  important  centre  of  population. 

In  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  earnest  endeavours  were  made,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  "mahamurree"  {see  p.  8),  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  towns  and  (villages,  and 
especially  to  bring  into  general  use  the  custom  of  providing  separate  accommodation  for  the 
cattle.  The  response  generally  made  to  the  request  of  the  authorities  in  regard  to  this  matter 
was  very  gratifying. 

In  Terai  some  of  the  largest  and  most  unhealthy  swamps  were  drained.  Village  wells  in 
which  the  water  had  become  shallow  were  deepened  ;  and  much  work  was  carried  out  with  a 
view  to  the  improved  sanitary  aspect  of  village  sites  generally.  In  the  principal  town 
(Kashipur)  unwholesome  excavations  in  the  site  were  filled  up  with  earth,  and  in  Jaspur 
town  the  surface  of  the  public  thoroughfares  was  consolidated. 

The  wells  of  Bareilly  city  were  cleaned,  and  a  new  slaughter-house  was  built.  In  the 
town  of  Shahjehanpur  improvements  were  effected  in  the  drainage  of  the  site. 
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Good  work  was  done  in  all  the  important  towns  of  Budaon  district,  especially  by 
raising  and  consolidating  the  roadways  and  by  filling  up  unwholesome  excavations. 

In  Saharanpur  city  1,086Z.  was  expended  in  sanitary  improvements. 

In  the  Meerut  district  the  work  of  draining  the  Upper  Doab  country  was  continued,  and 
the  good  effects  are  witnessed  by  the  decreasing  death  ratios.  The  drainage  of  the  city  and 
cantonment  was  also  well  advanced.  The  resident  magistrate  has  recorded  his  opinion  that 
great  benefit  to  the  public  health  resulted  from  the  only  partial  working  of  this  scheme,  in 
decreasing  surface  moisture  during  the  rains  of  1876.  At  Sirdhana  a  very  foul  and  offensive 
pond  was  in  great  part  filled  up,  and  a  valuable  piece  of  land  thus  acquired,  the  rent  of 
which  will  increase  the  municipal  income  considerably.  Mr.  Planck  observes  :  "  This  form  of 
*'  improvement  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  I  mention  it  prominently  here  in  hopes  that 
"  the  force  of  example  may  lead  to  like  results  elsewhere."  And  he  further  remarks  : 
"  I  may  fairly  say  that  every  important  centre  of  population  in  the  district  has  benefited 
"  in  some  degree  from  the  energy  and  strong  common  sense  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  magistrate, 
"  whom  I  have  known  for  ten  years  as  an  earnest  sanitary  improver  wherever  his  authority 
'*  stretched." 

A  general  system  of  drainage  was  created  in  the  town  of  Mynpoorie,  by  which  the  line  of 
cesspools  and  other  depressions  containing  stagnant  water,  commencing  from  the  south  end 
of  the  town,  have  been  united,  the  chief  pools  having  been  filled  up.  Innumerable  private 
reservoirs  of  foul  water  which  gave  on  to  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town  have  been 
removed,  small  drains  leading  into  the  general  system  being  provided  to  take  their  place. 

A  scheme  which  had  been  long  in  hand  for  the  water-supply  and  drainage  of  Benares 
was  stiQ  under  preparation.  As  cholera  prevails  in  this  city  every  year,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  eflScient  execution  of  this  scheme  would  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

At  Mirzapore  the  Khandwa  nullah,  which  received  a  great  quantity  of  refuse  drainage  from 
lac  factories,  and  had  become  very  unwholesome,  was  converted  into  a  closed  drainage  way. 

Oude  always  holds  a  low  place  in  matters  of  sanitary  administration.     It  may  be  hoped  that  Oude. 
the  amalgamation  with  the  North-West  Provinces  will  bring  about  better  results  in  future. 

There  was  an  increase  of  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  1,849/.  on  works  having  a 
sanitary  object.  The  most  important  expenditure  was  on  drains  in  Lucknow,  which  city  is 
stated  to  have  been  much  improved.  The  only  other  towns  where  any  outlay  of  this  kind 
occurred  were  Gonda,  Roy  Bareilly,  and  Bara  Banki. 

Some  sanitary  improvements  were  effected  in  the  Central  Provinces,  principally  in  the  Centi-al 
construction  and  cleansing  of  wells.     Increased  attention  was  given  to  the  water-supply ;  Provinces, 
drainage  was  energetically  carried  out  in  some  towns ;  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  con- 
servancy was  manifest  in  the  ever-increasing  number  of  towns  adopting  or  proposing  to 
adopt  the  Nagpore  system.* 

In  Saugor  and  Damoh  surface  drainage  was  in  progress.  Much  good  work  was  done  in 
towns  and  large  villages  of  the  Hoshungabad  district  in  the  direction  of  preserving  the  water 
sources  pure.  In  Nagpore  town  the  water-system  was  extended,  very  crowded  portions  of 
the  city  being  now  supplied. 

Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Berar  districts,  there  is  very  little  expenditure  there  on  Berar. 
sanitary  works ;  but  the  people  are  being  constantly  stirred  up  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
to  habits  of  cleanliness.     An  obstacle  which  appears  insuperable  at  present  is  the  fact  that  the 
assessment  of  land  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  villages  leaves  no  vacant  spaces  for  necessary 
purposes  or  for  the  deposit  of  refuse. 

At  Rangoon  extensive  improvements  took  place  in  the  drainage  system  both  in  the  shape  British 
of  repairs  and  of  new,  works ;  several  latrines  were  built ;  low  ground  was  filled  up  ;  tanks  were  Burma, 
excavated ;  while  the  work  of  conservancy  was  eflBciently  carried  out.     Since  the  year  closed, 
a  scheme  for  the  supply  of  water  to  Rangoon   by  conduit  pipes  leading  from  the  Royal 
Lakes  north  of  the  town  has  received  the  sanction  of  Government ;  this  work  is  expected 
to  cost  80,000/. 

Useful  sanitary  works  were  likewise  carried  out  in  Bassein,  Prome,  and  Akyab  ;  the  bazaars 
were  cleansed  and  supplied  with  water  from  raised  tanks,  roads  and  drains  were  improved, 
and  swampy  ground  was  filled  up. 

In  the  province  generally  a  great  drawback  to  sanitary  advancement  is  want  of  money. 
The  Sanitary  Commissioner  visited  during  the  year  most  of  the  towns  and  large  villages,  and 

♦  This  system  was  introduced  in  the  capital  in  1873.     Its  main  features  are : — 
(1.)  mapping  out  the  city  in  defined  circles  of  limited  area; 
(2.)  making  over  the  supervision  of  the  conservancy  to  the  town  police ; 

(S.)  combining  under  one  establishment  the  conservancy  of  private  houses  with  that  of  public  latrines  ; 
(4.)  granting  licenses  for  private  latrines. 
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directed  improvements  which  the  residents  could  themselves  eflFect  without  expense;  and 
instructions  regarding  conservancy  drains,  water,  and  cognate  matters  were  printed  in  the 
vernacular  for  circulation. 

The  reports  received  year  by  year  of  the  results  of  arrangements  carried  out  in  connection 
with  religious  festivals  in  the  Madras  Presidency  form  a  very  gratifying  feature  in  the  history 
of  sanitary  progress.  The  effective  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  the  outbreak  of 
disease  at  the  gatherings  held  between  November  1876  and  June  1877  were  followed,  as 
usual,  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  disease,  although  in  some  cases  epidemics  were  pre- 
vailing in  the  surrounding  country.  To  select  one  instance,  that  of  Mylar,  the  measures 
taken  are  thus  described  :— "  All  sanitary  precautions  were  adopted  and  carried  out  by  me. 
"  I  inspected  the  village  and  ordered  the  removal  of  all  rubbish,  &c.;  the  streets  and  gullies 
"  were  swept  out  and  maintained  in  this  state  by  a  conservancy  establishment ;  while  the 
"  inhabitants,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practice  at  this  time,  had  their  houses  white- 
"  washed  and  their  grounds  kept  free  from  all  nuisance.  The  village  and  the  encamping 
"  grounds  were  daily  swept  and  kept  clean  by  eleven  sweepers  specially  employed  for  the 
"  purpose/*  And  the  result  was  as  follows : — "  Though  the  prevalence  of  famine  and 
"  pestilence  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  pilgrims, 
"  and  though  cholera  was  fearfully  raging  in  the  adjoining  villages,  more  particularly  on 
"  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  though  there  had  been  some  cases  of  the  disease  in  this 
"  village  a  few  days  before  the  festival,  still  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  festival  passed  off 
"  without  any  complaint.'* 

At  the  Masi  Makram  festival  the  sanitary  oflScer  in  charge  obtained  leave  from  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  joint-magistrate,  to  select  some  ponds  for  drinking  purposes  and  strictly  guard  them 
from  contamination.  But,  on  the  ground  that  "the  rule  prohibiting  bathing  was  not  in 
"  accord  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,**  the  order  was  cancelled  on  the  following  day. 
The  district  magistrate  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Wallace  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  made 
ought  not  to  have  been  deviated  from ;  and  he  was  also  formally  reprehended  by  the  Madras 
Govenment  for  his  "  singular  want  of  discretion/* 

Military. 

The  expenditure  during  the  financial  year  1876-7  on  works  of  a  sanitary  nature  in 
connection  with  the  whole  Army  (mostly  with  British  troops  in  the  Bengal  Presidency), 
amounted  to  725,917/.     A  summary  of  the  principal  works  is  given  at  page  77. 

The  Government  of  India  have  directed  the  appointment  of  local  committees  with  a  view  to 
the  sanitary  supervision  of  native  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  cantonments — ^a  matter  of  which 
the  urgency  has  been  frequently  pressed  by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission. 

Several  improvements  in  connection  with  barracks  and  hospitals  were  carried  out  during 
1876  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  At  Poonamallee  a  new  hospital  to  accommodate  90  men 
was  commenced  in  September.  At  Bellary  the  surface  drainage  was  improved,  and  two  new 
barrack  blocks  were  completed  and  occupied.  The  hospital  at  Trichinopoly  was  repaired, 
and  its  ventilation  improved.  At  Bangalore  and  at  Cannanore  there  was  improvement  of 
the  drainage.  At  Kamptee  three  barrack  blocks  were  enlarged  and  better  ventilated,  and 
others  were  in  course  -of  alteration. 

An  aggregate  sum  of  69,690/.  was  expended  on  military  sanitary  works  in  connection 
with  the  Bombay  Army,  principally  on  barracks  at  Ahmedabad,  Colaba,  and  Aden.  A  large 
tank  was  cleared  at  Assirgurh,  at  a  cost  of  3,334/. ;  and  the  drainage  was  improved  at  several 
stations. 

The  water-supply  for  the  Bombay  Army  was  reported  to  be  generally  good  and  abundant. 
The  hospital  accommodation  at  most  stations  was  sufficient.  The  Colaba  station  hospital, 
however,  was  "  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  station,  both  in  number  of  beds  and 
''  nature  of  accommodation.  Answering  very  well  as  a  regimental  hospital  for  the  artillery 
"  and  infantry  in  the  old  barracks,  it  is  insufficient  for  additional  numbers  now  put  in  it ; 
"  the  building  has,  moreover,  been  shut  in  by  new  barracks  built  close  by,  mostly  to  windward, 
"  the  latrines  of  which,  especially,  are  in  dangerous  proximity  to  it.**  The  construction  of 
a  new  hospital  on  a  fresh  site  was  under  consideration. 

At  the  same  station  improvements  were  made  by  levelling  the  ground  on  which  the 
barracks  are  situated,  and  cutting  drains  to  promote  the  escape  of  surface  water.  Some 
swampy  ground  on  the  windward  side  of  the  barracks  is  a  source  of  fever  j  measures  for 
remedying  this  defect  were  in  contemplation. 

The  barracks  and  hospitals,  on  the  standard  plan,  which  are  gradually  being  built  through- 
out the  Bengal  Presidency  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Native  Army  are  considered  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  meet  the  recognised  sanitary  requirements  of  affording  a  sufficiency 
of  supeHicial  aiud  breathing  space,  as  well  as  of  being  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted,  and 
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of  being  thoroughly  free  from  ground  or  wall  damp  in  consequence  of  being  built  on  raised 
foundations. 

The  regimental  hospitals  during  1 876  generallj  afforded  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
sick. 

The  equipment  of  the  hospitals,  whether  as  regards  furniture,  medicines,  or  surgical 
appliances,  was  complete  and  in  effective  condition ;  and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  sick 
were  closely  attended  to  by  the  regimental  medical  officers. 

The  trench  system  of  latrine,  which  is  now  coming  into  general  use,  appears  to  be  a  great 
sanitary  success^  and  the  dislike  of  natives  to  resort  to  places  of  this  kind  is  being  practically 
overcome. 

The  drinking  water  used  by  the  sepoys  was  generally  abundant,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
of  good  quality. 

A  suggestion  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  have  one  station  of  known  unhealthiness  thoroughly 
drained,  in  order  to  observe  the  effect  upon  health,  has  been  favourably  received  by  the 
Government  of  India,  and  the  selection  of  a  station  for  the  purpose  was  under  consideration. 

In  the  report  on  the  Madras  Native  Army  for  1876  assurance  is  given  that  the  general  Madras 
conservancy  of  the  regimental  lines,  latrines,  bazaars,  and  hospitals  is  most  carefully  attended  Native 
to  by  the  medical  officera,  the  military  authorities  giving  all  the  aid  in  their  power.     The  weak  -^"°7- 
point  is  the  system  of  hutting ;  the  sepoy  huts  himself,  and  has  no  funds  for  improvements 
or  proper  sanitary  arrangements.    In  many  cases  the  sites  are  unhealthy,  the  lines  over- 
crowded, the  huts  badly  ventilated,  and  the  drainage  defective,  entire  reconstraction  being 
the  only  efficient  remedy. 

In  all  the  divisions  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  arrangements  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  Bombay 
regimental  lines  were   carefully  carried  out ;  there   was  no  overcrowding ;  the  ventilation.  Native 
conservancy,  and  general  sanitary  state  were  attended  to  as  fully  as  the  numerous  more  or  ^^^7* 
less  permanently  faulty  conditions  of  the  lines  would  admit  of.     The  improvement  most 
urgently  needed  is  proper  drainage.     The  lines  of  the  20th  N.  I.  at  Bombay  were  reported 
to  be  objectionable  in  many  respects,   especially  as  regards  locality  and  drainage.      The 
Sonapore  outlet  drain  was  objectionably  near  to  tne  lines  of  the  21st. 

In  several  cases  the  proximity  of  wells  to  latrines  was  a  cause  of  illness.  In  a  tank  cleaned 
out  at  Assirgurh  mud  was  found  24  feet  deep. 

As  a  rule,  the  water-supply  was  pronounced  by  the  medical  officers  to  be  good  and 
abundant.  The  Acting  Surgeon  General,  however,  remarks:  *'That  in  many  cases  the 
"  water-supply  needs  improvement  is  but  too  evident,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat 
''  that  no  rational  measures  of  improvement  can  be  undertaken  until  the  varying  conditions 
"  of  the  water  itself  and  of  its  source  are  in  each  case  thoroughly  investigated.'* 

The  regimental  hospitals  were  generally  well  reported  on  with  respect  both  to  accommo- 
dation and  to  ventilation. 
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V^IIL-SPECIAL  DISEASES. 

Cholera. 

Question  of  The  Bengal  Sanitary  Commissioner  enters  at  some  length  in  his  annual  report  into  the  question 
contagion.  ^£  ^^  communicability  of  cholera,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  human  intercourse  does 
convey  the  pestilence  from  place  to  place,  but  not  from  man  to  man.  This  conclusion,  while  in 
its  latter  part  it  coincides  with  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Government  of  India,  is  in  its  first  part  at  variance  with  the  facts  ably  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
CuninghMn  in  his  report  for  1875  {see  Vol.  IX.",  pp.  61-66),  where  he  showed  that  the 
imposition  or  otherwise  of  quarantine  restrictions  during  the  epidemic  of  that  year  had  no 
effect  on  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  place  to  place,  and  that  the  removal  of  troops  from  an 
affected  locality  was  a  measure  attended  with  the  greatest  benefit,  the  disease  not  being  in 
such  cases  carried  with  the  troops  into  their  new  quarters,  and  only  (as  far  as  the  evidence 
went)  showing  itself  in  those  quarters  when  predisposing  local  conditions  prevailed 
there  also. 

The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Coates  are  interesting : — 

*'  Whether  cholera  has  a  special  poison  of  its  own  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  If 
*'  there  be  one,  it  is  not  communicable  ordinarily  from  the  living  subject — 1*/,  because 
"  inoculation  with  fresh  cholera  secretions  or  excretions  does  not  induce  it ;  %nd^  because 
"  those  who  rub  cholera  patients'  skins,  wash  their  clothes,  scrape  up,  clean,  carry,  and  bury 
"  their  excreta,  or  dissect,  carry,  and  bury  the  cholera  corpses,  do  not  ^et  it ;  and  lastly^ 
*  cholera-collapsed  mothers  do  not  communicate  the  disease  to  their  suckmg  infants,  though 
"  the  latter  pull  at  their  breasts,  lie  on  their  sweat-covered  arms,  and  on  their  soiled  clothes 
"  and  bedding.     ♦     *     * 

**  The  most  ready  entrance  of  the  disease  into  the  system  is  by  water  impregnated  with 
"  decajring  organic  matters.  This  water  soon  loses  this  power  when  the  decaying  changes 
"  are  completed,  and  re-acquires  it  when  fresh  decaying  matters  find  their  way  into  it. 

"  I  do  not  know  any  of  thfe  phenomena  associated  with  the  origin  and  spread,  the  seasonal 
**  and  local  prevalence  of,  and  .the  persons  affected  with,  the  disease,  with  which  the  above 
"  conditions  are  not  connected. 

"  The  adoption  of  sanitary  measures,  especially  that  of  preserving  the  drinking-water 
"  against  contamination  by  washing  of  clothes  in  it,  or  by  evacuations,  &c.,  being  deposited 
"  in  or  on  the  soil  near  wells  and  tanks,  quite  accounts  for  the  prevention  of  the 
"  disease.     *     *     * 

"  With  regard  to  the  question  of  food  as  a  cause  of  cholera  a  few  observations  may  be 
"  made.  Acescent  fruits,  decayed  fish,  new  rice,  &c.,  are  constantly  charged  with  causing 
"  cholera,  but  the  time  when  these  are  said  to  do  so  is  only  the  time  when  foul  water  is 
"  concentrating,  viz.,  after  the  September  and  October  rains,  and  after  the  March  storms,  and 
"  not  at  other  periods.  The  people  will  eat  new  rice,  and  new  rice  is  undoubtedly  aperient ; 
*'  but  it  should  be  considered  that  the  rice  is  first  washed  and  boiled  in  bad  water,  and  when 
"  the  aperient  action  has  begun,  foul  water  is  taken  to  quench  the  thirst  that  is  present,  and 
"  so  the  diarrhoea  caused  by  the  irritant  matter  may  run  on  to  cholera.     *     *     * 

"  In  localities  where  sanitary  defects  exist  the  disease  is  known  to  make  its  home,  to 
"  prevail  with  virulence,  and  to  be  most  fatal.  In  places  where  the  rainfall  is  deficient  in 
"  one  year  and  is  followed  by  its  late  appearance  in  the  next,  causing  the  water  in  the  tanks, 
"  wells,  and  other  water  reservoirs  to  be  low,  stagnant,  and  foetid  from  concentrated  organic 
'*  matters,  a  constant  invitation  is  held  out  to  cholera,  which  then  prevails  with  maximum 
"  intensity.     *     *     * 

"  When  the  rainfall  is  abundant  and  the  showers  frequent  the  progress  of  cholera  is  cut 
"  short,  and  its  malignity  decreases  in-  the  ratio  at  which  the  rainfall  increases.'* 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  fearful  epidemic  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  cyclone 
points  beyond  all  doubt  to  the  conditions  which  incite  and  propagate'  cholera,  namely, 
unwholesome  food,  a  poisoned  atmosphere,  and,  above  all,  impure  drinking  water.  The 
consumption  of  damaged  rice  during  the  first  14  days  after  the  storm  was  ^hnost  universal 
among  the  people ;  in  the  districts  visited  by  the  wave  little  or  none  of  the  rice  escaped  con- 
tamination by  the  salt  water.  The  air  for  miles  was  tainted  with  the  odour  of  decompos- 
ing bodies.     The  entire  country  over  which  the  wave  passed  was  deprived  of  fresh  water ; 
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scarcely  a  tank  or  well  escaped  pollution,  while  streams  and  fresh-water  springs  are  rare. 
Not  only  was  the  water  in  the  tanks  rendered  brackish  with  brine,  but  was  also  putrid  with 
dead  organic  matter ;  the  salt  water  killed  the  aquatic  plants  and  fish ;  and  these,  at  once 
decomposing,  rendered  the  water  fouler  than  ever.  Carcasses  of  men  and  animals  likewise 
added  to  the  corruption  of  the  water. 

Dr.  Coates  argues  that  cholera  is  conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  the  movements  of  the 
Pooree  pilgrims.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  Mr.  Pilcher's  observations  in  the  previous 
year  {aee  Vol.  IX.,  p.  41)  led  him  to  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion ;  he  stated  that  the  facts 
were  "  not  in  keeping  with  the  theory  that  cholera  is  conmiunicated  by  travellers  from  infected 
"  districts.'*  Dr.  Coates  now  observes :  *'  Along  pilgrim  and  emigrant  routes,  to  and  from 
"  great  fairs,  central  markets,  and  at  marriage  processions,  cholera  is  of  common  and 
"  unquestioned  occurrence.  Successive  batches  of  men  sleep,  cook,  eat,  and  defoecate  at  the 
*'  same  resting-place  day  after  day  till  the  water  is  polluted,  the  soil  saturated,  and  the  air 
*'  offensive.  New  arrivals  and  the  neighbouring  villagers  who  drink  this  water,  surcharged 
"  with  animal  organic  matter  in  a  decomposing  state,  get  the  disease  and  perhaps  carry  it  on 
•'  to  other  places  in  like  manner."  And  he  further  states :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
"  Europeans  living  in  Pooree  are  always  exempt  from  cholera  attacks,  though  they  are 
"  often  surrounded  by  the  disease  to  a  great  extent.  The  same  holds  good  in  Balasore 
"  also.  The  cause  is  as  plain  here  as  elsewhere,  viz.,  they  live  comfortably  and  drink  pure 
*'  water." 

These  facts  surely  point,  not  to  importation  by  human  intercourse,  but  to  the  operation  of 
local  conditions  induced  by  the  habits  of  the  pilgrims. 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Dr.  Coates — and  this  is  indeed  the  proper  function  of  the  local 
Sanitary  Commissioners  rather  than  the  broaching  of  disease  theories — ^that,  "  so  long  as  no 
"  connected  history  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  any  district  can  be  furnished,  the  best  way 
"  to  collect  a  useful  body  of  facts  relating  to  the  disease  is  to  select  and  record,  year  by  year, 
"  the  history  of  each  local  outbreak  in  each  district,  showing  their  insanitary  conditions,  the 
"  causes,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained,  of  the  prevalence,  spread,  fatality,  &c.  of  the 
"  disease.  I  believe,"  he  adds,  "that  a  record  of  this  description  will  in  time  be 
"  invaluable." 

The  points  at  issue  in  the  cholera  controversy  were  well  put  by  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  in  an 
opening  address  to  the  Health  Section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  1877,  of  which  the 
following  are  some  extracts  : — 

"  Since  then  (1851)  a  reactionary  movement  took  place  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of 
"  the  exclusive  propagation  of  disease  from  person  to  person  by  human  intercourse,  and  for 
**  .prevention,  not  by  sanitation,  by  the  cleansing  of  places  or  persons  on  shipboard  or  on  shore, 
"  but  mainly  by  checking  that  intercourse,  by  quarantines,  by  burning  clothes,  by  disinfecting 
"  goods,  and  by  destroying  germs,  the  assumed  agents  of  contagion.  Subsequently,  however, 
"  it  has  been  seen  that  human  intercourse  on  shipboard  has  been  speeded  by  steam,  and  on 
"  shore  by  railway  transit  of  people  in  masses,  comprising  people  with  undeveloped  disease, 
**  of  the  nature  of  which  they  are  themselves  unaware,  imresfrained  and  imresfarainable  by 
**  any  quarantines ;  yet  the  spread  of  pestilences  has  not  been  proportionately  speeded  and 
"  spread  as  it  should  have  been  according  to  the  contagionist  theory.     •     *     * 

**  In  India  it  has  always  been  held  that  pestilence  has  been  carried  about  and 
"  introduced  by  pilgrimages ;  *  *  *  but  Mr.  Robert  Ellis,  a  Sanitary  Commissioner 
"  of  Madras,  *  *  *  attacked  with  sanitary  regulations  one  of  them  which  had  been  the 
"  source  of  frightful  epidemics,  and  ensured  protection  and  freedom  to  the  moving  masses. 
**  Even  in  France  no  better  views  have  obtained  until  lately.  It  was  a  belief  that  the  King 
.  "  Louis  Philippe  conveyed  typhus  about ;  for  was  it  not  seen  that,  year  after  year,  so  sure 
'*  as  he  went  to  Versailles,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  typhus  ? — as  there  certainly  was  under  the 
"  common  military  insanitary  commands,  until  a  medical  officer,  conversant  with  sanitation, 
'^  pointed  out  that  the  evil  was  due  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  barracks  by  a  double  popula- 
"  tion,  composed  of  the  King's  band  and  entouragey  and  other  conditions,  which  being  amended, 
"  the  accustomed  visitation  of  fever  was  prevented,  and  health  was  maintained.     *     *     • 

"  Continued  observations  of  the  movement  of  cholera  in  its  great  source  and  con- 
"  stant  seat  have  negatived  distinctly  the  reactionary  hypotheses,  and  maintained  our 
**  conclusions.  Amongst  other  points  it  is  shown  that  cholera  passes  over  wide  tracts  almost 
*'  desert  and  with  sparse  population,  quite  away  from  all  highways  of  intercourse.  Closely 
"  quarantined  districts  there  have  suffered  severely  from  the  epidemics,  whilst  unquarantined 
**  districts  have  suffered  little.** 

Passing  to  other  diseases  of  an  epidemic  nature,  Mr.  Chadwick  observed  : — 
"  It  was  shown  in  the  Rivers  Pollution  Inquiry  that  upwards  of  70,000,000  pounds  of 
"  wooUen  rags  are  annually  imported  largely  from  districts  where  plague,  fever,  small-pox, 
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''  and  loathsome  diseases  prevail,  and  that  these  uncleaned  rags  are  there  (in  Yorkshire) 
"  sorted  by  human  fingers,  before  being  placed  in  machines  which  tear  and  separate  and 
"  cleanse  the  fibre  for  manufacture  into  '  shoddy/  and  that  for  fifty  years  the  manipulation 
"  has  not  been  found  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  it.  A  similar  inquiry 
"  made  at  Paris  amongst  the  paper  manufacturers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  propagation 
"  of  small-pox  by  unclean  cotton  and  fiax  rags,  was  attended  by  similar  results. 

^^  These  facts  are  stated  simply  as  confirmatory  of  our  conclusion  that,  be  it  as  it  might 
"  with  any  other  means  of  transmitting  disease,  there  was  no  justification  for  staying  the 
'^  transit  of  manufactured  goods  from  any  infected  place,  as  one  of  them.  Of  the  ipeans 
'^  proposed  of  prevention  by  disinfectants,  as  they  are  assumed  to  be,  we  have  had  strong 
**  evidence  that  they  were  only  deodorants.  *  *  *  Admitting  fully  the  infectiousness 
"  of  certain  febrile  diseases,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  trust  to  any  supposed  disinfectant  for 
"  protection.  But  nature  has  given  us  the  means  always  at  hand,  without  cost  or  diflBculty, 
"  of  perfect  safety ;  complete  personal  cleanliness  of  clothing  as  well  as  persons,  abundance 
''  of  water,  and  replacing  the  foul  infected  air  round  the  sick  by  dilution  in  the  boundless 
"  external  atmosphere." 

Doctors  Lewis  and  Cunningham  remarked  in  a  letter  to  the  Government  of  India,  dated 
6th  October  1877  :— 

"  Various  experiments  regarding  the  ultimate  nature  of  contagion,  which  we  have  conducted 
*'  under  the  orders  of  the  Government,  have  given  results  adverse  to  pathological  doctrines 
"  current  in  Europe,  and  have  thereby  subjected  us  to  considerable  criticisms,  chiefiy  because 
"  these  results  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  like  investigations  conducted  by  Dr. 
"  Burdon  Sanderson  on  behalf  of  the  Privy  Council  at  home.  We  beg  to  be  permitted  to  take 
**  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  Government  that  this  distinguished  authority  has  now 
"  oflScially  promulgated  views  identical  in  character  with  those  expressed  by  ourselves  three 
"  years  ago.'* 

A  contribution  by  the  above-named  gentlemen  towards  the  special  '*  Cholera  inquiry  "  is 
appended  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  Report  for  1876,  and  their  general  conclusions  are 
given  in  this  volume  at  page  81. 

An  interesting  report  has  just  been  completed  by  Dr.  Bryden  on  the  cholera  history  of  1875 
and  1876.  In  it  he  observes  : — "  No  one  has  a  right  to  deny,  unless  for  good  and  sound 
'*  reasons,  the  conclusions  of  a  careful  and  truthful  observer ;  and,  therefore,  on  purely  scientific 
''  grounds,  I  do  not  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  epidemic  cholera  may  be  due  to  a 
''  malarious  miasm  in  India,  while  beyond  India  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  propagated  as  a 
"  typhus,  or  as  a  disease  with  some  such  natural  alliance.'* 

The  scientific  aspect  of  the  question  is  interesting,  and  appears  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
solution,  but  the  business  of  the  sanitarian  is  confined  to  tne  detection  and  removal  of  pre- 
disposing causes. 

Calcutta.  Dr.  Payne,  the  Health  Officer  for  Calcutta,  connects  the  growing  cholera  mortality  there  during 

the  last  few  years  with  the  state  of  the  stagnant  waters  in  that  city.  He  notices  that  wherever 
the  people  have  been  kept  from  the  use  of  dirty  water  the  disease  has  promptly  ceased ;  and 
he  further  states :  ''  Nowhere  has  there  been  a  threatened  outbreak  without  the  presence  and 
^'  the  use  of  filthy  water,  nor  has  there  been  a  single  example  of  the  removal  of  the  water 
''  which  has  not  been  followed  by  arrest  of  the  disease/' 

The  following  observations  by  the  same  officer  are  worthy  of  record : — 

''  With  the  ordinary  rainy  season,  earlier  or  later,  there  comes  a  great  reduction  of  cholera. 
'*  With  the  return  of  dry  weather  increase  begins.  Autumnal  cholera  ordinarily  culminates 
''  in  November  and  falls  in  December.  The  fall  continues  through  January,  and  more  or 
''  less  through  February,  when  augmentation  again  sets  in.  Opinions  have  differed  as  to  the 
'*  manner  in  which  rainfall  operates  on  cholera.     ♦    ♦    • 

''  It  may,  I  think,  be  stated  provisionally,  on  such  evidence  as  we  have,  that  there  is  no 
''  direct  or  specific  relation  between  quantity  of  rain  and  quantity  of  cholera ;  that  a  heavy 
*'  fall  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  conservancy,  washing  the  land,  scouring  the  ditches,  and 
'^  weakening  by  dilution  the  poison  of  the  stf^ant  waters ;  that  its  efiSect  is  produced  only 
'*  mechanically,  depending  for  its  kind  and  degree  on  many  contingencies,  the  configuration 
"  of  the  land,  its  previous  hygrometric  condition,  the  manner  of  the  fall  itself,  whether  it  be 
'*  rapid  or  slow,  the  character  of  the  local  water-supply — all  which  circumstances  occurring  in 
"  great  variely  baffle  inductive  efforts  to  discover  a  general  law.    ♦    •     * 

''  If  now  we  disregard  the  total  quantities  of  rain,  and  consider  the  effect  of  the  fall  on  the 
''  stagnant  waters  of  the  place,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  close  relation  with  the  phenomena 
'^  of  disease.  The  first  great  fall  in  cholera  attends,  not  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  but 
''  the  first  heavy  fall  of  rain,  when  the  tanks  are  filled  and  their  filthy  contents  made 
"  comparatively  pure.  The  tanks  once  filled,  the  heaviest  rain  can  do  no  more  than  maintain. 
'^  the  condition ;  but  the  longer  it  is  maintained  by  either  heavy  or  protracted  rain,  or  by  the 
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state  of  the  surrounding  subsoil,  the  longer  is  the  autumnal  revival  of  cholera  postponed. 
Keeping  this  mediate  operation  in  view,  all  phenomena  that  seemed  contradictory  in  the 
relation  of  rain  to  cholera  resolve  themselves  into  a  closely  consistent  group.  It  will  be 
observed  in  the  table  that,  although  the  cholera  figures  of  the  rainy  months  are  low  through- 
out, their  difference  from  the  dry  months  is  more  strongly  marked  in  the  later  years. 
Before  the  introduction  of  pure  water  general  high  numbers  made  this  difference  less 
manifest,  and  during  the  period  of  uninterrupted  supply  general  lowness  had  the  same 
effect.  Lately  the  variatibn  has  been  much  greater.  The  seasonal  law  of  cholera  pro- 
duction had  been  itself  affected  by  the  pure  water,  and  had  again  re-asserted  itself 
when  supply  failed.  Formerly  all  Calcutta  used  bad  water,  and  all  classes  contributed 
to  the  death  list.  Rainfall  affected  only  the  poorer  people  who  resorted  to  the  ponds, 
and  brought  about  only  a  partial  benefit.  Constant  water-supply  affected  nearly  all, 
and  there  was  less  room  for  advantage  in  the  rains.  The  great  demand  for  good  water 
and  the  widespread  use  of  it  in  private  houses,  led  to  its  being  stopped  in  hours  of 
great  need  among  the  labouring  people,  who  were  driven  back  to  the  dirty  tanks  for  their 
supply.  These  are  the  classes  among  whom  cholera  now  mainly  prevails,  and  whose  water- 
supply  alone  is  purified  by  rain.  Hence  the  more  marked  effect  of  rain  upon  the  later 
sickness. 

"  Though  the  variation  of  cholera  in  the  dry  months  is  not  comparable  with  that,  caused  by 
rain,  there  is  still,  even  on  the  imperfect  records  we  have,  evidence  of  movement  which  is  suffi- 
ciently definite  and  constant  to  indicate  distinct  causation.  During  the  present  season  it 
has  been  noticed  in  several  places  that  the  disease  was  falling  very  heavily  on  the  women 
and  children.  In  the  cold  months  the  tanks  are  used  by  those  who  remain  at  home  in  the 
mid-day  hours,  viz.,  by  the  women  and  children  principally,  and  only  by  a  portion  of  the 
men.  The  cold- weather  variation  of  disease,  however,  has  not  yet  been  investigated  in 
detail,  and  it  is  better  to  refrain  from  speculations.     *     *     * 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  cholera  may  appear  where  no  foul  water  is  discoverable.  It  is  a 
fact  that  cholera  does  not  always  appear  where  there  is  foul  water.  Having  appeared  it 
does  not  attack  every  person  who  uses  the  water,  and  it  ceases  while  yet  the  water  remains. 
The  same  objection  of  negative  events  enfeebles  every  doctrine  of  causation  yet  propounded. 
The  theory  of  an  air-borne  miasm  is  at  fault  in  respect  of  all  places  which,  lying  in  the 
track  of  the  wind,  are  not  visited  by  the  disease.  The  wind  is  as  little  suited  as  the  water 
to  account  for  cessation  of  epidemics.  Exemptions  and  cessations  unexplained  mark  alike 
the  history  of  other  diseases,  to  which  we  nevertheless  devote  our  utmost  efforts  of  pre- 
vention. When  we  come  to  know  prime  causes  with  fulness  and  precision,  we  shall 
doubtless  be  able  to  follow  them  in  their  aberrations  as  readily  as  in  their  normal  doings ; 
meanwhile  if,  in  deference  to  some  negative  points,  we  content  ourselves  with  a  policy  of 
negation,  we  may  as  well  frankly  proclaim  our  intention  of  letting  cholera  do  its  worst 
until  the  ideal  time  when,  by  slow  toil  and  after  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  we  may  have 
worked  out  a  scheme  of  universal  conservancy." 

The  Bombay  Sanitary  Conmiissioner  quotes  the  following  remarks  of  the  Collector  of  Kaladgi  Bombay, 
with  regard  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  his  district : — 

"  The  features  of  the  disease  have  been  very  peculiar  from  the  commencement.  Prevailing 
'*  winds  seem  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  spread  of  it,  for  the  course  it  took  in  the 
"  early  part  of  the  rains  of  1876  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  south-west  monsoon.  Similarly 
**  in  March,  April,  and  May  the  course  it  took  was  northward,  whereas  the  prevailing  wind 
"  would  have  blown  it  down  towards  the  coast.  It  was  first  introduced,  as  far  as  can  be 
"  ascertained,  by  human  contagion,  and  that  was  in  a  great  measure  the  agency  by  which  it 
"  spread  itself.  It  had,  however,  a  decided  direction,  and  no  human  contagion  appears  to 
"  have  availed  to  carry  the  germs  of  the  disease  out  of  the  direction  which  it  adopted." 

And  Mr.  Hewlett  himself  observes  : — 

"  The  lesson  I  have  learnt  from  all  outbreaks  that  I  have  seen  in  my  Indian  experience  is 
"  that,  leaving  theories  to  be  discussed  by  those  who  have  not  more  earnest  work  to  do,  it  is 
**  perfectly  clear  that  cholera  is  a  filth  poison,  and  that,  where  filth  exists  in  food,  water,  air, 
"  or  soil,  there  the  ravages  of  this  disease  will  be  worst,  supposing  the  factors  necessary  for 
*^  its  movement  are  also  present.  What  all  these  factors  are  no  man  knows,  but  it  is 
•*  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  know  that  filth  is  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  cholera, 
''  and  that  the  surest  preventive  against  outbreaks  of  the  disease  is  that  at  all  times  and  at  all 
**  seasons  the  inhabited  area  should  be  kept  free  from  filth,  whether  consisting  of  garbage, 
•'  sullage,  or  excrement,  and  that  the  pro\dsion  of  a  pure  water-supply  and  of  wholesome  food, 
•*  and  of  means  of  effectively  and  rapidly  removing  all  effete  matters,  are  necessary,  if  the 
**  ravages  of  the  disease  are  to  be  stopped.  Nothing  short  of  these  measures  will  be  effectual, 
*'  and  it  is  a  most  dangerous  delusion  to  wait  until  cholera  is  in  movement  before  taking 
*'  sanitary  measures,    ^ere  ought  to  be  no  change  required  in  the  execution  of  sanitary 
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work,  no  extra  precautions  to  be  taken  when  cholera <  comes.  All  such  action  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  when  the  inhabited  area  is  invaded  by  cholera  is  equally  necessary  at 
all  seasons.  One  thing  I  can  say  from  a  somewhat  large  experience,  cholera  poison  cannot 
become  intensified  in  plenty  of  air  and  light." 


Cansation  of 

Indian 

fevers. 


Fever. 

The  Punjab  Sanitary  Commissioner  attributes  the  unusual  prevalence  of  the  autumnal  fevers 
in  that  province  to  an  excessive  dampness  of  the  air  and  soil  in  the  several  localities  aflFected,  as 
the  results  either  of  floods  or  naturally  swampy  land,  while  he  thinks  that  some  atmospheric 
and  climatic  influences  must  also  have  been  at  work  during  the  year  under  review.  On  the 
question  whether  canal  irrigation  tends  to  produce  malaria,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  remarks : — 
*'  The  highest  mortality  was  in  the  Jullundur  district,  where  there  is  no  canal  irrigation 
"  whatever,  but  where,  owing  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  physical  formation  of  the  country, 
"  aijied  probably  by  the  embankments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  and  railway  crossing  the 
**  natural  drainage  line  at  right  angles,  the  successive  heavy  rains  of  two  or  three  unusual 
"  seasons  caused  the  country  to  become  water-logged.  The  water  line  in  the  wells  rose 
"  several  feet,  and  the  whole  country  became  in  the  most  insanitary  condition  that  could  well 
"  be  conceived.  The  same  results  from  want  of  drainage  are  seen  in  the  case  of  canal  irriga- 
"  tion  in  many  villages  of  the  Western  Jumna  Canal, •which  have  been  decimated  by  the  same 
"  description  of  fever.  But  unless  efficient  drainage  system  accompanies  their  progress, 
*'  canals  necessarily  become  the  source  of  malarious  disease." 

The  high  death-rate  from  Indian  fevers  as  compared  with  that  from  malarious  fevers 
elsewhere  leads  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  opinion  that  they  must  be  to  a  great 
extent  enteric  in  their  character,  and  therefore  more  dependent  on  '*  filth  causes  *'  than  is 
generally  supposed.  This  point  is  important,  as  in  such  case  sanitary  investigation  should  be 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  causes  more  tangible  and  remediable  than  "  malaria.*' 


Question  of 
contagion. 


Treiatment 
with  gorjun 
oil. 


Leprosi/. 

The  evidence  brought  to  notice  in  the  Report  of  last  year  (pp.  48  and  49),  while  it  sup- 
ported the  view  that  leprosy  is  hereditary,  was  very  strong,  if  not  quite  conclusive,  against  the 
theory  that  it  is  contagious.  Therefore  the  compulsory  segregation  of  lepers  is  not  called  for 
by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and,  besides,  the  attempt  would  be  hopeless  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  by  such  a  measure,  seeing  that  leprosy  is  in  the  system  many  years  before  it  developes 
itself,  and  that  children  would  in  numerous  instances  be  born  to  leprous  parents  before  any 
pretext  could  occur  for  secluding  the  latter. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  having  considered  certain  remarks  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter 
on  leper  statistics  furnished  to  him  by  Dr.  Hansen,  the  Acting  Director  of  leper  establish- 
ments in  Norway,  have  expressed  their  opinion  that,  while  those  statistics  certainly  show  a 
remarkable  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  Norway  during  the  time  that  the 
practice  of  segregation  has  been  in  force,  there  is  at  the  same  time  no  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  the  view  held  by  Dr.  Hansen  and  Dr.  Caller  as  to  the  way  in  whifih  segregation 
operates  thus  beneficially.  Dr.  Carter  apparently  forgets  that  the  system  in  Norway  is 
entirely  voluntaF}^  the  patients  being  allowed  to  receive  and  pay  visits,  and  to  leave  the 
hospital  altogether  whenever  they  choose,  and  segregation  there  consequently  means  nothing 
more  than  that  special  hospitals  are  provided  for  such  patients.  That  these  institutions  are 
most  desirable  on  sanitary  and  therapeutic  grounds  is  firmly  maintained  by  the  College ;  and 
this  view  is  also  fully  held  and  acted  upon  by  the  authorities  in  India. 

It  was  shown  in  the  last  Report  (p.  50)  that  the  numerous  trials  of  gurjun  oil  in  different 
parts  of  India  had  resulted  in  many  cases  in  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  but  had  failed 
to  produce  any  permanent  cure  of  leprosy.  The  Government  of  India  have  since  reported 
that  Dr.  Dougall  himself,  who  originated  this  mode  of  treatment  {see  Vol.  VII.,  p.  43),  admits 
that  the  very  hopeful  prospect  which  it  held  out  has  not  been  realized. 


India  Office, 

12th  August  1878. 


HENRY  HILL. 
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ABSTRACT   OF    REPOET,  OF    THE    SANITARY   COMMISSIONER 
WITH    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF   INDIA    FOR   1876. 

{Surgeon-Major  S.  C.  Toumaend.) 


European  Troops. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  general  results  of  the  statistics  of  sickness  and  mortality  Sickness  and 
among  the  European  soldiers  in  India  for  1876  :—  J'm^**^ 

Army  of  India,  1871  to  1876.  SJJ^T 


Average 
Strengtii. 

RXTIO  »R    1,000. 

Tbak, 

Admissions 
into  Hospital. 

DaifySiok. 

DeMhs. 

Invaliding. 

ToTAi.  Loss. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876       ~    - 

56,806  V 

58,870 

58,769 

59,308 

58,409 

57,858 

1,449 
1,597 
1,328 
1,357 
J, 387 
1,361 

57 

56 

55 

57 

56      . 

56 

17-53 
24-21 
16-30 
13-58 
17-48 
15-32 

48-62 
43-21 
44-58 
43-78 
40-25 
38-90 

61-16 
67-42 
59-88 
57-36 
57-73 
54-22 

Compared  with  the  results  exhibited  in  former  years,  the  ratios  for  1876  are  satisfactory; 
the  ratio  of  admissions  into  hospital  slightly  exceeds  that  for  the  previous  year,  but  it  is 
below  the  average  of  the  five  years  1871  to  1875,  and  both  the  death-rate  and  invaUding-rate 
are  considerably  below  the  rates  for  the  previous  year.  The  total  loss  from  deaths  and 
invaliding  was  7  perv  1,000  below  the  quinquennial  average. 

Army  of  India, 


• 

Average 
strength. 

BaTIO  PBB  1,000  OP  AYBRAOB  8TBBNOTH  OP 

Pbhiod. 

Admissions 

into 

Hospital. 

DaUj  sick. 

Deaths. 

Invaliding. 

Cholera. 

Another 
caoses. 

Total. 

Total 
Loss. 

1871  to  1875  - 
1876        - 

58,432 
57,858 

1,394 
1,361 

57 
56 

2-53 
2-32 

1509 
1300 

17-62 
16*32 

43 
39 

61 
64 

The  mortality  from  cholera  was  slightly  below  the  average,  and  from  all  other  causes 
2  per  1,000  below  the  average. 

The  chief  causes  of  admissions  into  hospital  bore  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in 
respect  of  frequency  as  in  the  previous  year.  Malarial  fevers,  as  usual, ,  caused  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  admissions.  Venereal  diseases  come  next  in  point  of  frequency.  The 
ratio  of  admissions  from  the  latter  cause  was  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  year, 
being  190  against  205.  Cholera  caused  134  deaths,  enteric  fever  105,  hepatitis  97, 
apoplexy  94,  and  dysentery  67.  The  numbers  of  deaths  from  cholera,  from  hepatitis,  and 
from  apoplexy  were  fewer  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  nuDtiber  of  deaths  from  enteric  fever  and  from  dysentery. 

In  the  Bengal  Presidency  the  results  of  1875  compare  favourably  veith  those  of  former 
years.  The  increased  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera  over  the  country  which  commenced  in 
1875  continued  through  1876,  and  the  mortality  from  this  cause  among  the  European  troops 
was  again  as  in  1875  above  the  average,  but  the  better  health  of  the  troops  is  manifest  in  the 
lower  death-rate'from  all  causes  and  in  the  lower  invaliding  rate. 
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European  Army,  Bended. 


Average    . 
streogth. 

Average  annual  ratio  per  1,000. 

Pkriod. 

ArltniASionfl 

Deaths. 

Invaliding. 

into 
Hospital. 

Daily  sick. 

Cholera. 

Other  causes. 

Total. 

TOTAl 

Loaa. 

1860  to  1869    - 
1870  to  1875   - 
1876       - 

39,068 
36,481 
36,582 

1,733 
1,446 
1,443 

• 

66 

'58 

58 

9-04 
2-79 
314 

20-81 
15-56 

12-88 

.      29-85 
18-85 
1602 

41 
41 
36 

71 
59 
52 

The  diminution  in  the  death-rate  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  oocurred  chiefly  under  the  head 
of  fevers  of  the  malarious  type.  Deaths  from  enteric  fever  and  from  dysentery  were  more 
numerous  in  1876  than  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  results  for  1876  also,  on  the  whole,  bear  favourable  com- 
parison with  those  of  former  years.  Cholera  prevailed  throughout  the  year  with  exceptional 
violence  among  the  native  population  over  the  whole  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  we 
consequently  find  the  cholera  death-rate  of  the  European  troops  above  the  average  of  former 
years,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  death-rate  from  all  causes  was  below  the  average,  and 
the  diminution  in  the  total  loss  from  deaths  and  invaliding  was  9  per  1,000  below  the 
average. 

European  Army^  Madras. 


Average 
strength. 

AtBRAOB  AMIIU^L  RATIO  PBR  1,000. 

Period. 

Admissions 

into 
Hospital. 

Deaths. 

InvaUding. 

Daily  sick. 

Cholera. 

Other  cantes. 

Total. 

Total 

LOM. 

1860  to  1869  - 
1870  to  1875  . 
1876       - 

11,524 
11,161 
11,034 

1,399 
1,194 
1,131 

61 
57 
5^ 

107* 

1-01 

1-54 

18-92 
15-37 
14-28 

19-99 
16-38 
15-77 

49 
49 
41 

69 
66 
57 

Hepatitis  and  heart  disease  were  diseases  from  which  the  mortality  was  less  in  1876  than 
in  former  years.  On  the  otjier  hand,  the  deaths  from  enteric  fever  and  apoplexy  were  much 
more  numerous. 

The  results  for  the  year  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  show  a  lower  admission-rate,  but  the 
daily  sick-rate  was  equal  to  the  average  of  former  years.  The  cholera  death-rate  is  remarkable 
for  the  fall  from  5-30  per  1,000,  the  rate  for  1875,  to  19  per  1,000.  Cholera  was  not 
epidemic  over  so  wide  an  area  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1876  as  in  the  previous  year. 
The  death-rate  of  the  European  troops  from  all  causes  in  Bombay  was  more  than  5  per  1,000 
below  the  average  of  the  six  previous  years.  The  number  invalided  was,  however,  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  average,  and  the  total  loss  was  above  the  average  instead  of  being 
below,  as  in  the  other  Presidencies.  In  this  respect  the  results  of  the  year  in  Bombay  compare 
unfavourably  with  those  of  the  other  Presidencies. 

European  Army^  Bombay. 


Average 
strengUi. 

AVBRAGE  ANNUAL  BATIO  PER  1,000. 

' 

. 

Period. 

Admissiona 

into 

Hospital. 

DaUy  sick. 

Deaths. 

Invaliding. 

Cholera. 

Other  causes. 

Total. 

Total 
Loss. 

1860(0  1869   - 
1870  to  1875  - 
J  876       - 

11,282 
10,424 
10,242 

1,565 

1,438 

•    1,317 

56* 

53 

53 

5-52* 
802 
•19 

1602 
14-63 
12-11 

21-54 
17-65 
12-80 

33 
39 
47 

54 
57 
59 

The  health  of  the  troops  was  best  in  the  month  of  March  in  Bengal  and  Madras ;  in 
Bombay,  January  was  the  healthiest  month.  The  ratio  of  sickness  was  highest  in  October 
in  Bengal  and  Bombay ;  in  Madras  it  was  highest  in  September.  In  all  three  Presidencies 
malarial  fever  contributed  more  than  any  other  disease  to  the  admission-rate.  The  admission- 
rate  from  this   cause   was   much   lower  in   Madras  than  in   the   other   two   Presidencies. 


*  For  1865  to  1869 ;  figures  for  previous  years  not  known* 
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The  difference,  however,  is  chiefly  in  the  intermittent  or  milder  form  of  the  disease.  The 
admission-rate  of  Madras  from  remittent  fever  is  very  little  below  that  of  Bengal,  while  it 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  Bombay.  The  death-rate  of  Bombay  from  this  cause  is  also  much 
below  that  of  the  other  Presidencies. 

In  the  admission-rate  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  dengue  forms  an  important  component, 
which  is  neaily  absent  from  the  Madras  rate,  and  quite  so  from  that  of  Bombay.  The 
admission-rate  of  apoplexy  for  Bombay  is  lower  than  the  rates  for  Bengal  and  Madras,  and 
the  difference  is  more  marked  with  respect  to  the  death-rates  from  this  cause  of  the  three 
Presidencies,  and  to  the  mortality  relatively  to  the  number  treated.  Cases  of  apoplexy  were 
not  only  less  frequent,  they  were  also  less  fatal  in  Bombay  in  1876  than  in  the  other  two 
Presidencies.  In  the  previous  year  the  reverse  had  been  the  case ;  the  admission-rate  and 
death-rate  from  apoplexy  in  Bombay  had  greatly  exceeded  the  rates  of  Bengal  and  Madras. 
Cases  of  dysentery  were  more  than  twice  as  frequent  in  Madras  as  in  Bengal  and  Bombay ; 
diarrhoea  and  hepatitis  also  form  larger  components  of  the  admission-rate  in  Madras.  The 
low  rate  of  admissions  from  spleen  disease  in  Madras  corresponds  with  the  comparatively, 
small  number  of  admission's  from  intermittent  fever ;  respiratory  diseases  and  rheumatism 
contribute  much  more  to  the  admis§ion-rate  of  Bengal  than  to  that  of  the  other  two 
Presidencies.  The  death-rate  from  respiratory  diseases  of  Bombay  is,  however,  very  little 
below  that  of  Bengal.  The  admission-rate  from  venereal  diseases  is  highest  in  Bengal,  but 
the  rates  of  the  other  two  Presidencies  are  not  much  below  it.  The  two  following  statements 
show  the  ten  forms  of  disease  which  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  each  of  the  three 
Presidencies : — 

Admissions  per  ifiOO. 


Bbnqal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

1.  Malarial  fevers 

568 

1 .  Malarial  fevers 

200 

1. 

Malarial  fevers 

507 

2.  Venereal  diseases 

195 

2.  Venereal  diseases     - 

184 

2. 

Venereal  diseases 

179 

3.  Wounds  and  accidents 

98 

3.  Wounds  and  accidents    94 

3. 

Wounds  and  accidents 

\      98 

4.  Respiratory  diseases    - 

81 

4.  Abscess  and  ulcers   - 

92 

4*  Abscess  and  ulcers    - 

95 

5.  Abscess  and  ulcers 

■      77 

5.  Dysentery         -    ,    - 

64 

5. 

Respiratory  diseases  - 

58 

6.  Bheumatism 

.      65 

6.  Hepatitis 

63 

6. 

Diarrh(jea 

47 

7.  DiarrhoBa 

49 

7.  Diarrhoea 

61 

7. 

Hepatitis 

44 

8.  Hepatitis 

46 

8.  Respiratory  diseases 

60 

8. 

Rheumatism 

48 

9.  Dysentery 

•      27 

9.  Rheumatism          .  - 

48 

9. 

Dysentery 

28 

10.  Dengue 

.       18 

10.  Eye  diseases 

14 

10. 

Eye  diseases 

21 

Total  of  the  ten 

- 1,214 

875 

1,115 

Total  from  all  causes  • 

.  1,443 

1,181 

1,817  . 

' 

Beatitsper  ifiOO 

Bengal. 

Madbas. 

Bombay. 

1.  Cholera 

3- 14 

1.  Hepatitis 

2-00 

1. 

Hepatitis 

2-24 

2.  Apoplexy 

1-77 

2.  Enteric  fever 

\'99 

2- 

Enteric  fever 

1-86 

8.  Enteric  fever 

1-75 

3.  Apoplexy 

190 

8. 

Injuries 

1-75 

4.  Hepatitis 

1-42 

4.  Dysentery 

1-72 

4. 

Dysentery 

•98 

6.  Phthisis  pulmonalis   - 

1-12     ' 

5.  Cholera 

1-54 

5. 

Heart  diseases 

•98 

6.  Dysentery 

1-04 

6.  Injuries      - 

1-45 

6. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  - 

•98 

7.  Heart  diseases 

101 

7.  Heart  diseases 

127 

7. 

Apoplexy 

•78 

8.  Injuries 

•80 

8.  Phthisis  pulmonalis 

1-00 

8. 

Respiratory  diseases 

•78 

9.  Expiratory  diseases  - 

•79 

9.  Malarial  fevers 

•46 

9. 

Suicidal  deaths 

•59 

10.  Malarial  fevers     ^     - 

•71 

10.  Suicidal  deaths 

•36 

10. 

Malarial  fevers 

•29 

Total  of  the  ten  - 

18-55 

1869 

11  28 

Total  from  all  causes     - 

1602 

15  77 

1230 

In  Bengal,  proper  the  admission,  daily  sick,  and  death-rates  were  all  below  the  mean  rates  sickness  and 
of  the  Presidency.     Of  the  three  stations  which  compose  this  group,  Fort  William  continues,  mortality  in 
as  in  the  statistics  of  the  previous  year,  to  hold  the  highest  place  in  respect  of  health.     The  groups ^ 
number  of  admissions  from  fever,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea  from  among  the  soldiers  quartered  p^^^ 
in  the  Fort  is  remarkably  low  compared  with  the  admissions  from  the  same  dipeases  at 
Barrackpore.     The  admission-rate  from  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhoaa^  hepatitis,  and  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  at  Barrackpore  was  extremely  high. 
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Ill  the  second  group  the  admission  and  death-rates  were  above  the  average  of  the  Presidency. 
These  high  rates  resulted  from  cholera,  which  affected  the  troops  in  six  out  of  the  ten 
stations  of  which  the  group  is  composed,  from  heat  apoplexy,  the  admissions  from  which  were 
above  10  per  1,000  in  four  of  the  stations,  and  from  numerous  cases  of  enteric  fever  at 
Fyzabad  and  Lucknow.  The  stations  of  Futtehgurh  and  Benares  exhibit  the  lowest  death- 
rates,  only  8*3  per  1,000;  on  the  other  hand,  the  death-rate  of  the  small  detachment 
quartered  in  the  Fort  of  Chunar  was  73'5  per  1,000. 

The  Meerut  and  Rohilkund  group  consists  of  seven  stations.'  The  admission  and  death- 
rates  of  this  group  were  below  the  average  of  the  Presidency  ;  cholera  affected  the  troops  in 
two  of  the  stations,  but  heat  apoplexy  and  hepatitis  were  the  causes  that  contributed  chiefly 
to  the  death-rate.  The  admission-rate  from  malarial  fever  is  much  below  that  for  the  previous 
year,  and  this  diminution  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  less  prevalence  of  this  cause  of  sickness 
at  Meerut. 

The  Agra  and  Central  India  group  includes  seven  cantonments.  The  admission-rate  was 
higher  than  the  rate  of  the  last  group,  the  difference  being  chiefly  due  to  the  greater 
prevalence  of  intermittent  fever,  but  the  death-rate  was  less. than  half  the  mean  death-rate  of 
the  Presidency.  The  station  of  Jubbiilpore  yielded  the  remarkably  low  death-rate  of  3*54 
per  1,000 ;  that  of  Morar  was  only  638  ;  the  death-rate  of  the  garrison  in  the  Gwalior 
citadel  was,  however,  high,  21  60  per  1,000.  Saugor  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  stations 
in  which  the  European  soldiers  suffered  from  cholera.  Here  there  were  five  cases,  of  which 
one  was  fatal.     The  number  of  admissions  from  fever  at  Jhansi  was  very  high. 

The  Punjab  group  contains  the  largest  European  force  in  India.  The  admission  and 
death-rates  were  both  above  the  mean  rates  of  the  Presidency.  Malarial  fevers,  which 
contributed  nearly  half  the  number  of  admissions,  were  more  prevalent  than  in  the  previous 
year.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  prevalence  of  fever  among  the  troops  occupying 
the  stations  of  this  group  was  generally  much  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  ad- 
mission-rate from  this  cause  of  the  troops  forming  the  Peshawur  garrison  was  less  than 
half  that  of  1875.  Of  the  large  stations  in  this  group,  the  rate  of  admissions  from 
fever  was  highest  at  Meean  Meer,  Mooltan,  Jullundur,  and  XJmritsur.  Cholera  attacked  the 
European  soldiers  in  five  of  the  14  stations,  67  of  the  72  cases  occurring  at  Peshawur.  Of 
the  16  deaths  from  enteric  fever  returned  from  this  group,  six,  or  more  than  one-third, 
occurred  in  the  force  quartered  at  Ferozepore.  Of  the  70  cases  of  heat  apoplexy,  36,  or 
more  than  half,  occurred  in  the  three  Indus  stations  of  Peshawur,  Attock,  and  Nowshera. 
Five  .soldiers  died  from  this  cause  out  of  the  small  force  (169)  stationed  at  Attock.  The 
death-rate  of  the  force  quartered  at  XJmritsur  was  only  6*27  per  1,000 ;  of  the  force  at 
Umballa  8'37  per  1,000.  Excluding  cholera,  the  death-rates  of  Rawul  Pindee  and  Peshawur 
(6'68  and  828)  were  equally  low.  The  small  garrison  of  the  Foit  of  Lahore  yielded  the 
highest  death-rate  of  this  group,  viz.,  3205. 

-  The  average  number  of  European  soldiers  -  occupying  the  hill  stations  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  was  greater  by  nearly  1,000  than  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The  mean 
admission-rate  of  the  11  stations  composing  this  group  was  slightly  higher  than  the  rate  <rf 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  death-rfite  was  18'85,  against  8*31,  the  rate  of  1875  for  this 
group.  This  higher  death-rate  was  the  result  of  cholera  at  Murree,  and  of  enteric  fever  and 
dysentery  at  Ranikhet,  Subathu,  Dugshai,  and  Cherat. 

The  cholera  death-rate  of  the  hill  convalescent  dep6ts  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
group  in  the  Bengal  Presidency ;  this,  however,  was  entirely  due  to  the  outbreak  at  Murree, 
where  the  disease  fell  with  extreme  severity  on  the  convalescents  at  the  depdt. 

Among  the  troops  serving  in  Rajpootana,  Malwa,  Sind,  and  Aden,  the  rates  of  sickness 
and  mortaUty  were  below  the  mean  for  the  Army  of  India.  Cases  of  cholera  occurred 
at  Deesa,  Ahmedabad,  and  Kurrachee.  The  admission  and  death-rates  from  enteric  fever 
in  this  group,  6  and  2*61  per  1,000,  were  comparatively  high.  Cases  occurred  in  seven  of  the 
ten  stations  composing  the  group,  but  the  greater  numbers  were  returned  from  Neemuch  and 
Mhow. 

The  rates  of  sickness  and  mortaUty  among  the  troops  serving  in  the  Deccan  and 
Nagpur  were  below  the  mean  rate  of  the  Army  of  India.  Though  cholera  was  prevalent  in 
the  course  of  the  year  among  the  native  populations  of  all  the  stations  composing  this  group, 
in  Poona  and  Secunderabad  only  w^e  the  European  soldiers  affected.  In  Poona  one  case 
only  occurred,  and  this  did  not  prove  fatal.  In  Secunderabad  there  were  seven  cases  among 
the  men,  of  which  three  were  fatal :  eight  among  the  women,  aU  of  which  were  fatal.  Enteric 
fever,  hepatitis,  and  apoplexy  were  returned  from  Kamptee  in  May  and  June.  The  advent  of  the 
monsoon  rains  was  delayed  in  this  part  of  India  until  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  weather 
at  this  time  was  intensely  hot.  Moreover,  the  33rd  Regiment,  in  which  these  cases  chiefly 
occurred,  had  ajrived  from  England  only  in  the  previous  cold  weather. 
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The  Southern  India  group  comprises  eight  stations  in  the  Madras  Presidency.    The  admission  Southern 
and  death-rates  were  below  the  mean  rates  of  the  Presidency.     The  admission-rate  from  ^^^^^ 
fever  was  comparatively  low  in  all  the  stations  composing  this  group ;  1 2  cases  of  cholera 
occurred,  three  in  ^ellary  and  nine  in  Madras.     Hepatitis  was  the  chief  cause  of  mortality. 
Of  the  total  of  14  deaths  from  this  cause,  7  occurred  in  Bangalore. 

The  next  group  includes  three  stations  in  British  Burma  and  Port  Blair  in  the  Andamans.  Burma  and 
The  sick  and  admission-rates  were  considerably  below  the  mean  rates  of  the  Army  of  India.  Pog«- 
The  admission-rate  from  fever  was  below  that  of  any  other  group.     Dysentery  is  the  disease 
that  contributes  more  than  any  other  to  the  sickness  and  mortality.     The  death-rate,  after 
adding  10  deaths  that  occurred  among  the  men  invalided  from  this  group,  was  I7'29  ^r 
1,000,  which  is  considerably  above  the  mean  rate  of  the  Army  of  India. 

Cholera  was  more  or  less  prevalent  among  the  native  population  of  all  the  provinces  of  Cholera. 
India  during  1876,  and  it  appeared  among  the  European  soldiers  in  a  large  number  of  the 
stations  and  cantonments.     Cases  occurred  in  18  out  of  67  stations  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and  in  10  out  of  36  stations  in  Madras  and  Bombay.     But  in  two  stations  only,  Peshawur 
and  Murree,  did  any  serious  putbreak  occur. 

In  Fort  William  three  cases  occurred,  two  in  March  and  one  in  May ;  in  Barrackpore  and 
Dum-Dum  one  case  occurred  in  each  place. 

In  Dinapore  six  cases  occurred  in  April,  three  of  which  were  fatal.  Cholera  had  been  pre- 
valent in  the  villages  surrounding  the  cantonment  since  the  latter  end  of  March.  The  first  case 
among  the  Europeans  occurred  in  a  man  confined  in  the  cells  on  the  15th  April.  Two 
other  cases  followed  on  the  16th  and  17th  in  men  also  confined  in  the  cells.  The  three 
other  men  attacked  had  been  in  the  neighbouring  villages  in  search  for  liquor.  An  enquiry 
was  made  into  the  condition  of  the  cells  and  their  surroundings,  but  no  facts  that  could  be 
supposed  to  have  relation  to  the  cause  of  these  cases  of  cholera  were  elicited  beyond  that  the 
two  prisoners  first  attacked  had  been  employed  in  digging  over  ground  near  a  latrine  used  by 
the  natives  attending  the  Magistrate's  cutcherry. 

In  Cawnpore  three  cases  occurred  in  April  among  the  men  of  the  l-3rd  Raiment  (Buffs), 
and  three  in  August  among  the  men  of  the  Artillery.  The  cases  in  the  3rd  Buffs  appeiEired  to 
have  been  contracted  as  the  Regiment  was  leaving  Calcutta,  or  while  on  its  way  to  Cawnpore 
by  railway.  The  cases  in  the  battery  of  Artillery  occurred,  two  on  the  28th  August,  and  one  on 
the  29th.  Cholera  had  been  prevalent  in  June  and  July  in  the  city  and  cantonments  among 
the  native  population,  and  a  sergeant  employed  at  the  Harness  Factory  had  been  attacked  on 
the  13th  August. 

In  Fyzabad  two  cases  occurred  in  May,  both  of  which  were  fatal.  Cholera  had  been 
prevalent  in  the  district  and  city  for  some  time  previously. 

Cholera  became  epideiAic  in  the  district  of  Lucknow  in  May,  and  in  the  same  month 
three  fatal  cases  occurred  in  the  city  and  two  in  the  Central  Jail.  The  first  cases  among  the 
troops  occurred  on  the  31st  May.  On  that  day  two  fatal  cases  occurred  in  the  6th  Native 
Infantry,  and  on  the  same  date  the  wife  of  a  sergeant  in  the  Artillery  at  Port  Muchee  Bawan, 
near  the  city,  was  attacked.  On  the  5th  June  two  more  cases  occurred  in  the  Fort.  On  the 
6th  the  Fort  was  vacated  by  all  save  20  men  ;  the  married  men  and  families  went  to  Bibipore, 
and  the  single  men  to  Alnmbagh.  No  fresh  cases  occurred  among  the  latter,  but  one  woman 
died  at  Bibipore  on  the  6th.  On  the  11th  an  artilleryman,  attending  a  case  of  fever  in  the 
Fort,  was  attacked,  and  died  the  same  day.  On  the  1 7th,  18th,  and  22nd,  cases  occurred 
in  the  military  prison,  one  case  on  each  day ;  two  of  them  were  fatal.  On  the  23rd  the 
prisoners  were  moved  under  a  guard  to  camp  at  Bithowlee.  No  fi-esh  cases  occurring 
among  them,  and  the  weather  being  intensely  hot,  the  prisoners  were  brought  back.  On 
the  12th  August  the  disease  again  appeared  in  the  military  prison ;  one  case  occurred  on 
that  day,  and  two  more  on  the  17th.  The  prisoners  were  again  moved  to  Bithowlee,  and 
no  more  cases  occurred  among  them.  On  the  22nd  August  the  Pay  Sergeant,  9.19th  Royal 
Artillery,  was  taken  ill  and  died.  There  were  in  all  12  cases  among  the  Eim)peans,  eight  of 
which  were -fatal,  and  three  among  the  Native  troops,  all  of  which  were  fatal.  Prior  to  the 
second  outbreak  in  the  military  prison,  a  European  (a  private  individual),  residing  about 
200  yards  from  the  prison  gate,  was  attacked  with  cholera. 

In  Allahabad  cantonment  there  was  no  severe  outbreak  of  cholera^  but  the  disease  hung 
about  the  station  for  a  long  time.  It  became  epidemic  in  the  district  and  city  in  March 
and  April,  but  no  cases  occurred  among  the  troops  till  the  begininning  of  May.  On  the 
5th  it  appeared  among  the  84ih  Native  Infantry,  and  on  the  6th  a  man  of  the  Native 
Cavalry  was  attacked.  These  regiments  were  located  at  different  ends  of  the  station,  several 
cases  occurring  in  each  of  the  regiments.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  both  were 
moved  into  camp,  when  the  disease  stopped.  No  cases  occurred  among  the  Europeans  till 
the  31st  July,  when  a  woman  living  in  the  married  quarters  of  the  8-21st  Royal  Artillery 
was  attacked,  three  other  cases  occurring  betwera  the  31st  July  and  the  5tii  August.    The 
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battery  was  moved  into  camp,  after  which  no  more  cases  occurred.  Between  the  18th  and 
20th  August,  three  cases  occurred  in  two  companies  of  the  5th  Fusiliers  occupying  the  same 
barrack.  The  men  were  movei,  one  company  into  a  spare  barrack,  and  the  other  into  camp, 
and  no  more  cases  occurred  in  either  company.  On  the  2nd  September  a  case  occurred  in 
the  E-12th  Battery,  Royal  Artillery,  a  second  case  occurring  on  the  3rd  and  another  on 
the  5th ;  the  men  were  moved  into  camp  ;  no  case  occurred  in  camp  till  the  27th  September, 
when  a  gunner  was  attacked,  but  the  case  was  not  fatal.  The  camp  was  moved  to  another 
ground  ;  a  camp  follower  died  of  cholera  in  the  new  groimd,  but  there  were  no  more  cases 
among  the  men.  Five  cases  occurred  among  oflBcers'  servants  and  camp  followers,  four  of 
which  were  fatal. 

In  Bareilly  eight  Cases  of  cholera  occurred  among  the  European  troops  between  the  1st  and 
29th  August ;  seven  of  these  cases,  six  men  and  one  woman,  belonged  to  the  l-18th  Regiment, 
and  the  other  was  a  woman  of  the  6-1 9th  Royal  Artillery.  Cholera  had  been  prevalent  in  the 
district  of  Bareilly  since  the  beginning  of  May,  and  on  the  14th  July  it  broke  out  in  a  village 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  cantonments.  It  was  very  prevalent  in  the  town  of  Bareilly  and  the 
cantoiunent  bazaar  through  August. 

In  Saugor  five  cases  occurred  among  the  European  soldiers,  but  one  only  proved  fatal ;  three 
of  the  five  men  attacked  belonged  to  the  1-1 1th  Regiment,  two  to  the  battery  of  Artilleiy. 
Spreading  from  the  Nerbudda  Valley  through  Bhopal,  cholera  had  reached  the  district  of 
Saugor  in  the  last  week  of  May ;  the  first  case  occurred  in  the  town  of  Saugor  on  the 
31st  May,  and  the  epidemic  continued  very  prevalent  there  through  June,  July,  and  August. 
The  first  case  in  cantonments  occurred  in  the  Sudder  Bazaar  on  the  6th  June.  The  first  case 
among  the  Eul^opean  soldiers  occurred  on  the  30th  June,  the  last  on  the  13th  July.  The 
two  men  first  attacked,  one  on  the  30th  June,  the  other  on  the  4th  July,  had  both  been  on 
duty  in  the  Fort,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

In  Sialkot  nine  cases  occurred  among  the  Europeans,  one  oflScer,  one  non-commissioned  officer, 
four  privates,  and  two  women  of  the  72nd  Highlanders,  and  one  private  of  the  3rd  Lancers. 
The  Artillery  escaped  altogether,  and  there  was  only  one  case  among  the  Native  troops ;  three 
of  the  cases  in  the  72nd  Highlanders  occurred  in  the  hospital  compound.  Cholera  had  broken 
out  in  Jummoo,  belonging  to  Cashmere,  27  miles  from  Sialkot,  on  the  4th  August.  It 
appeared  in  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Sialkot  on  the  26th,  and  the  Medical  Officers*  reports 
concur  in  stating  that  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Sialkot  coincided  with  the  arrival  of 
refugees  from  Jummoo.  The  first  case  among  the  Europeans  was  a  private  of  the  3rd  Lancers, 
who  was  attacked  on  the  3rd  September.  The  last  case,  on  the  29th,  was  that  of  a  woman 
belonging  to  the  72nd  Highlanders. 

At  Murrfee  severe  outbreaks  occurred  among  the  convalescents  at  the  dep6t  and  among  the 
detachments  of  several  regiments  encamped  at  Gharial  on  the  Cashmere  road  between  three  and 
four  miles  from  Murree.  Cholera  had  been  prevalent  in  Cashmere  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  common  opinion  attributed  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Murree  to  importation 
from  thence.  The  evidence,  however,  on  this  point  is  not  conclusive.  It  appears  from 
the  report  of  Dr.  Bellew,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  the  Punjab,  that  several  fatal  cases 
of  illness  occurred  in  the  Murree  Sanitarium  in  the  course  of  May  and  June,  which  were  not 
at  the  time  recognised  as  cholera,  but  which  Dr.  Bellew,  from  information  that  he  subse- 
quently ehcited,  believes  wer^  cases  of  true  cholera.  The  disease,  however,  did  not  become 
epidemic  in  the  station  till  after  the  heavy  rains  of  July  had  set  in. 

The  detachments  encamped  at  Gharial,  the  aggregate  strength  of  which  was  1,250 
men,  remained  free  till  the  30th  July.  On  the  28th  the  convalescents  of  the  depdt,  who 
had  been  moved  into  camp  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  among  them,  arrived  at 
Topah,  the  hill  of  which  Gharial  is  a  spur,  and  about  1,600  yards  distant.  The  first  persons 
belonging  to  the  Gharial  camp  were  two  sweepers,  attacked  on  the  30th  July  and  1  st  August. 
The  first  case  among  the  Europeans  occurred  on  the  3rd  August,  and  between  this  date  and 
the  25th,  23  persons  were  attacked,  of  whom  13  died.  The  greater  number  of  the  cases 
having  occurred  in  F.  Company  of  the  2-9th  Regiment,  their  camp  was  moved  on  the 
13th  August.  On  their  vacating  this  ground,  their  tent-platforms  were  scraped  and  the 
drains  freshly  dug  out.     While  this  was  being  done,  a  most  offensive  odour  was  perceptible. 

At  Rawul  Pindee  there  were  nine  cases  among  the  European  troops  including  women  and 
children,  seven  of  which  were  fatal :  five  of  these  cases  occurred  among  the  men  of  the  2-9th 
Regiment,  and  four  cases— one  man,  one  woman,  and  two  children — ^belonging  to  the 4th Hussars. 
In  the  4th  Hussars  the  outbreak  was  confined  to  the  married  quarters.  In  the  two  Regiments 
of  Native  Infantry  quartered  at  Rawul  Pindee  four  cases  occurred.  Rawul  Pindee  is  about  30 
miles  from  Murree,  and  there  is  constant  communication  between  the  two  places.  Cholera, 
as  before  stated,  had  become  epidemic  in  Murree  between  the  13th  and  18th  July.  The  first 
case  occurred  in  the  town  of  Rawul  Pindee  on  the  19th  July ;  in  the  Sudder  Bazaar  on  the 
28th.     The  first  case  f^nong  the  Europeans  occurred  on  the  3rd  August. 
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Cholera  prevailed  severely  in  September  and  October  among  the  European  troops  stationed 
at  Peshawur.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  here,  the  epidemic  had  become  prevalent  in  July  in  the 
districts  of  Rawul  Pindee  and  Hazara,  east  of  the  Indus,  and  also  in  the  Swat  territory,  which 
lies  on  the  west  of  the  river  and  borders  Peshawur  on  the  north.  In  anticipation  of  the 
epidemic  extending  to  Peshawur,  the  European  portion  of  the  garrison  was  reduced  so  far  as 
was  practicable  by  sending  detachments  to  Nowshera,  which  in  former  epidemics  had  ex- 
perienced immunity. 

The  first-known  cases  in  the  district  occurred  on  the  13th  September,  when  two  women 
were  attacked  in  the  town  of  Peshawur.  No  cases  were  reported  on  the  14tli,  but  on  the 
15th  two  more  cases  occurred  in  the  town;  and  from  that  date  cases  were  reported  daily  in 
increasing  numbers  till  the  29lh,  when  23  cases  occurred.  During  the  next  eight  days  the 
number  of  cases  reported  daily  was  fewer,  but  on  the  9th  October  it  rose  again  to  24,  after 
which  the  epidemic  declined  rapidly,  but  did  not  finally  cease  in  the  city  till  the  9th  November. 
Pew  cases  occurred  in  the  district  elsewhere  than  in  the  town  till  after  the  1st  October.  The 
epidemic  spread  rapidly  after  the  8th,  and  attained  its  maximum  of  prevalence  between  the 
18th  and  23rd,  when  187  cases  were  reported;  it  then  declined,  but  did  not  finally  cease 
till  the  20th  of  November.  The  first  case  in  cantonments  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th  September,  when  two  men  belonging  to  the  Company  of  Sappers  and  Miners  who  had 
been  on  quarantine  sentry  duty  during  the  day  were  attacked.  No  cases  were  reported  on 
the  28th,  but  in  the  course  of  that  night  and  the  following  day  cases  occurred  in  the 
B.  Battery,  F.  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  and  in  the  8th  and  51st  Regiments ;  on  the 
80th  a  case  occurred  in  the  4th  Battery,  13th  Brigade;  in  fact,  between  the  28th  and  30th 
cholera  appeared  in  all  sections  of  the  European  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  the  H.  Battery, 
8th  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  which  remained  free  till  the  7th  October.  On  the  29th 
also  two  cases  occurred  in  the  30th  Punjab  Infantry,  and  one  case  in  the  Bazaar  of  the 
14th  Sikhs. 

All  the  affected  corps  were  at  once  moved  into  camp,  with  the  effect  apparently  of 
stopping  the  disease.  The  B.  Battery,  F.  Brigade,  had  10  cases  by  the  morning  of  the  30th 
September.  They  marched  on  that  morning  four  miles  from  Peshawar.  One  case  occurred 
during  the  day  and  three  early  the  next  morning  (the  Ist).  They  marched  to  Boodin,  five  miles 
farther,  that  day,  and  hailed  on  the  2nd.  On  this  day  two  cases  occurred,  one  a  soldier  and  the 
other  a  camp-follower.  On  the  3rd  the  men  moved  two  miles  farther,  and  after  this  date  no 
more  cases  occurred. 

In  the  H.  Battery,  8th  Brigade,  no  cases  occurred  till  the  7th  October,  when  a  child 
was  attacked.  The  battery  was  placed  under  canvas,  and  marched  on  the  8th  along  the  same 
route  as  that  previously  taken  by  the  B.  Battery.  It  reached  Boodin  on  the  9th,  when  the  second 
and  last  case  occurred.  On  the  11th  the  battery  crossed  the  Cabul  River  and  joined  the 
B.  Battery  at  Nisutta.  In  the  4th  Battery,  13th  Brigade,  three  cases  occurred  on  the 
30th  September  and  1st  October— two  patients  in  hospital  and  one  from  the  barrack.  The 
battery  marched  from  cantonments  by  the  Trunk  Road  on  the  3rd  October,  and  no  case 
occurred  subsequently. 

The  8th  Regiment  had  two  cases  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  one  a  man  in  hospital,  the  other 
a  child  in  No.  9  barrack.  On  the  3uth  a  detachment  of  two  officers  and  191  men  marched  to 
Pandu  on  the  road  to  Jalozai,  where  one  case  occurred.  On  the  1st  they  marched  to  Oormur, 
where  seven  cases  were  admitted.  On  the  2nd  they  reached  Jalozai,  where  two  cases  occurred ; 
these  were  the  last.  The  detachment  crossed  the  Cabul  River  on  the  7th  and  remained  in 
camp  till  the  25th  November.  After  the  march  of  this  detachment  no  cases  occurred  in  the 
portion  of  the  Regiment  remaining  in  Peshawur  till  the  4th,  when  a  sergeant  was  attacked, 
and  as  other  cases  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  days,  a  second  detachment  of  the 
Company  marched  oa  the  morning  of  the  7th  to  Gurhi  Sirdar,  4^  miles  from  cantonment,  on 
the  Trunk  Road,  where  they  were  joined  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  by  F.  Company  and 
famihes ;  here  they  had  two  cases.  On  the  1 1th  they  reached  Nowshera  Tahsil,  where  they 
had  three  cases.  On  the  12th  they  crossed  the  Cabul  River  to  Kundar.  One  case  occurred 
here,  and  two  more  at  Bari  Bunda  on  the  14th  and  15th.  On  the  16th  another  move  was  made, 
but  no' more  cases  of  cholera  occurred.  After  the  march  of  the  second  detachment,  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  Regiment  was  attacked  on  the  11th  October. 

In  the  5l8t  Regiment  a  case*  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  28th  September  in  the  upper 
story  of  one  of  the  new  double-storied  barracks.  This  barrack  was  at  once  vacated,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  a  detachment  of  four  officers  and  169  men  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
8th  King's,  which  had  marched  on  the  previous  day.  Not  a  single  case  occurred  in  the  de- 
tachment after  they  started,  notwithstanding  that  they  followed  the  cholera-stricken  detachment 
of  the  8th  for  three  marches,  being  only  one  day's  march  behind  them.  On  the  2nd  this  de- 
tachment reached  Oormur  (where  the  8th  had  seven  cases),  and  on  the  3rd  Jalozai,  and  on  the 
6th  crossed  the  Cabul  River  to  Kundur. 
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After  this  detachment  had  marched  on  the  Ist  October,  there  remained  in  the  barracks  44 
men,  11  women,  and  25  children.  Of  these  one  man,  a  patient  in  hospital,  was  attacked  on  the 
4th,  two  on  the  7th  from  separate  barracks,  one  on  the  10th,  a  man  in  hospital,  and  one  on  the 
23rd,  a  woman  also  in  hospital. 

The  B.  Battery,  F.  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery  suffered  the  most  severely  of  the  different 
corps.  The  H.  Battery,  8th  Brigade,  escaped  with  a  very  Ught  attack.  Of  the  two  Infantry 
Regiments,  the  8th  suffered  much  more  severely  than  the  51st.  The  men  and  children 
suffered  in  nearly  equal  proportion ;  one  oflBcer  out  of  34  was  attacked  and  one  woman  out  of  60. 

The  Native  troops  suffered  much  less  severely  than  the  European;  42  cases,  19  of 
which  were  fatal,  occurred  in  the  total  strength  of  3,462.  Two  brigade  cholera  camps  were 
formed  at  a  little  distance  from  cantonments,  and  as  portions  of  each  regiment  were  affected, 
they  were  despatched  to  one  or  other  of  these  camps.  No  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  either 
of  the  camps. 

In  the  reports  of  the  several  Medical  Officers  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  cause  of  the 
severity  with  which  epidemic  cholera  falls  on  the  European  soldiers  stationed  at  Peshawur,  or 
on  the  local  condition  which  in  this  epidemic  rendered  one  corps  more  amenable  to  the  infection 
than  the  others.  The  prudent  measure  of  sending  away  large  detachments  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  cholera  was  spreading  towards  the  valley  obviated  all  overcrowding.  Conservancy 
and  cleanliness  are  stated  to  have  been  well  attended  to.  The  water-supply  is  drawn  from 
two  sources  :  for  drinking  and  cooking  it  is  ostensibly  drawn  from  wells,  the  water  of  which 
is  said  to  be  good ;  for  ablution  the  water  of  the  open  canals  that  run  through  the  station  is 
used.  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  liable  to  pollution,  and  where  two  sources  of  supply  are 
open  to  the  water-carriers,  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  supply  for  drinking  and  cooking 
is  not  often  drawn  from  the  source  that  is  most  accessible,  or  that  the  same  vessel  is  not  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  impure  as  well  as  the  pure  water. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  local  condition  that  rendered  the  Europeans  liable  to 
cholera,  they  left  it  behind  them  when  they  marched  from  cantonment.  Altogether  six 
detachments  marched  from  cantonments.  In  two  of  these  no  case  occurred  after  moving. 
In  one  a  case  occurred  the  day  following  removal.  In  two  the  last  case  occurred  on  the 
third  day  after  removal.  In  one  a  case  occurred  on  the  eighth  day  after  removal :  this  was  the 
2nd  detachment  of  the  8th  Regifaaent  which  had  suffered  severely  in  cantonments,  and  the 
move  was  not  made  till  ten  days  after  the  outbreak.  This  detachment  had,  in  fact,  remained 
for  eight  days  longer  subject  to  the  insanitary  condition  which  had  from  the  first  rendered  this 
regiment  especially  amenable  to  the  effects  of  the  infection.  The  country  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cabul  Raver  was  the  ultimate  destination  of  all  the  detachments,  and  here  they  remained 
in  good  health  till  the  middle  or  end  of  November.  The  freedom  of  the  troops  from  cholera 
while  in  this  locality  was  not  due  to  their  having  marched  beyond  or  out  of  the  area  of  epidemic 
prevalence,  for  cholera,  in  fact,  continued  to  prevail  in  the  villages  in  that  part  of  the  Peshawur 
district  during  the  whole  time  that  the  troops  were  located  there.  It  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  local  condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  favors  the  communication  of  the  infection 
of  cholera,  or  which  renders  individuals  liable  to  its  effects,  was  not  present  in  the  localities 
selected  for  their  encampments. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  health  of  the  troops  remained  exceptionally  good  while 
encamped  in  this  part  of  the  district.  Although  they  remained  in  camp  during  the  season 
when  fever  is  usually  most  prevalent  in  the  Peshawur  valley,  they  apparently  suffered  less  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  they  remained  in  cantonments.  In  1875  the  admission-rate 
from  fever  of  the  group  of  stations  which  includes  Peshawur  was  855  per  1,000,  that  of 
Peshawur  itself  was  2,622  per  1,000;  in  1876,  the  admission-rate  of  the  group  was  928  per 
1,000,  that  of  Peshawur  itself  was  1,043. 

Small-pox.  Twenty-two  cases  of  small  pox  were  admitted  for  treatment  during  the  year  from  the  whole 
Army  of  India.  Of  these  cases,  6  occurred  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  2  in  Madras,  and  14 
in  Bombay  ;  none  of  them  proved  fatal. 

Enteric  The  number  of  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  the  Army  of  India  during  the  year  amounted  to 

fever.  gg^^  being  98,  or  nearly  60  per  cent.,  in  excess  of  the  number  returned  in  the  previous  year ; 

the  deaths  from  this  cause  numbered  106,  against  84  in  1875, — the  mortality  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cases  being  somewhat  less.  The  admissions  from  this  cause  equalled  4*6  per 
1,000,  and  the  deaths  182 ;  the  death-rate  for  the  previous  ye^r  was  144.  In  Bengal  the 
admission-rate  from  this  cause  was  4*7  per  1,000,  and  the  death  rate  175.  In  Madras  the 
admission  and  death-rates  were  4*4  and  1*99  per  1000,  and  in  Bombay  43  and  1-86.  Of 
the  stations  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  Pyzabad>  Lucknow,  Ferozepore,  and  Cherat  returned 
the  highest  number  of  cases.  In  Fyzabad  they  amounted  to  nearly  20  per  1,000  of  strength, 
and  in  Ferozepore  to  18  per  1,000.  The  numbers  returned  from  Sitapur  and  the  Fortress  of 
Gwalior,  and  also  from  the  hill  stations  of  Dagshai  and  Subathu,  were  high  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  troops  quartered  at  those  stations.     In  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
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Neemuch  returned  the  highest  mortality  from  this  cause ;  the  number  of  cases  being  equal  to 
25  per  1,000  of  strength  ;  in  Poona  also  the  number  was  high  in  proportion  to  strength.     In 
Madras,  38  out  of  49  cases  of  enteric  fever  occurred  in  Secunderabad,  the  number  being  equal 
to  16  per  1,000  of  the  strength ;  and  5  cases  were  returned  from  the  hill  station  of  WeUington 
with  an  average  strength  of  449.     This  great  prevalence  in  certain  stations  of  a  disease  so 
dependent  on  local  insanitary  conditions  as  enteric  fever  calls  for  close  enquiry.     One  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  features  of  the  subject  is  the  increasing  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  the  hill  stations. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  the  larger  numbers  of  cases  of  enteric  fever  occur  in  those 
stations  where  malarial  fevers  are  most  prevalent.     In  Fyzabad  and  Lucknow  the  admission- 
rate  of  malarial  fevers  in  1876  was  not  high.     In  Secunderabad  it  was  comparatively  low. 
In  Ferozepore,  where  18  cases  of  enteric  fever  occurred,  the  admission-rate  from  malarial 
fevers  was  948  per  1,000,  but  at  Meean  Meer  in  the  same  group  of  stations  the  fever 
admission-rate  amounted  to  1,547  per  1,000,  and  only  two  cases  of  enteric  fever  were  recorded, 
neither  of  which  was  fatal.     In  Lucknow  and  Fyzabad,  where  this  disease  was  of  most 
frequent  occurrence,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occurred  in  May  and  June,  the  hottest  and 
driest  months  of  an  unusually  hot  and  dry  year.     Of  the  18  cases  of  enteric  fever  recorded  at 
Ferozepore,  17  occurred  in  the  three  months,  January  to  March,  when  malarial  fevers  were 
least  prevalent ;  one  only  in  the  three  months,  September  to  November,  when  malarial  fevers 
were  most  prevalent.     Of  the  52  cases  recorded  in  all  the  stations  of  the  Punjab,  seven  only 
occurred  in  the  four  months  when  malarial  fevers  chiefly  prevailed.     In  the  hill  stations  the 
months  of  May,  July,  and  August  furnished  the  larger  number  of  cases.     In  the  stations  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  they  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
From  Burma  only  one  case  was  returned,  and  that  occurred  in  Thyetmyo  in  August.     Two 
cases  occurred  in  Aden,  one  in  April,  the  other  in  June. 

Malarial  fevers  were,  on  the  whole,  more  prevalent  among  the  European  troops  in  India  Malarial 
in  1876  than  in  the  previous  year ;  the  admission-rate  from  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  ^^^^'^ 
of  the  Army  of  India  for  1876  being  480  per  1,000,  against  445  for  1875.     The  excess, 
however,  was  solely  in  fevers  of  the  intermittent  type.     The  death-rate  from  malarial  fevers 
was  much  lower  for  1876  than  for  1875,  the  rates  for  the  respective  years  being  0-59  and  1*04. 

In  Bengal  proper  and  in  the  Gangetic  provinces  both  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
were  more  prevalent  in  1876  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  also  was  the  case  in  the 
stations  of  Agra  and  Central  India  and  in  the  hill  stations.  In  Rohilkund  and  Meerut, 
while  fevers  of  the  intermittent  type  were  less  prevalent  than  in  1875,  remittent  fevers  were 
somewhat  more  prevalent.  In  the  stations  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  from  intermittent  fever  and  a  decrease  in 
the  cases  of  remittent  fever.  In  the  stations  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies  there 
was  no  marked  difference  in  the  fever  admission-rates  of  the  two  years. 

The  European  troops  suffered  least  from  malarial  fevers  in  Burma  and  Pegu,  and  the 
number  of  cases  in  proportion  to  strength  was  not  much  greater  in  the  stations  of  Southern 
India.  Of  groups  of  stations  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  hill  stations  and  the  Gangetic 
group  shew  the  lowest  rates  of  admissions  from  malarial  fevers ;  the  Punjab  group  by  far  the 
highest.  The  contrast  between  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  Burma  and  the  Punjab  is  remark- 
able. In  Rangoon,  from  an  average  strength  of  764,  57  cases  of  fever  were  admitted  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  In  Meean  Meer,  from  an  average  strength  of  886,  the  number  of 
admissions  amounted  to  1,369. 

From  the  whole  Army  of  India  the  number  of  admissions  from  fever  was  lowest  in  the 
month  of  March,  highest  in  the  month  of  October,  the  numbers  being  for  March  1,004,  for 
October  4,714;  but  the  increase  in  prevalence  was  not  continuously  progressive  from  March 
to  October,  and  the  minimum  and  maximum  did  not  fall  in  these  months  in  all  the  different 
groups.  The  prevalence  of  fever  generally  rises  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  falls  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months,  then  rises  through  August  and  September  to  its  maximum 
in  October  and  November,  when  it  again  falls.  In  Bengal  proper  the  fewest  number  of 
admissions  occurred  in  June,  the  greatest  in  November.  In  the  Gangetic  provinces  the 
minimum  of  prevalence  fell  in  January,  the  maximum  in  May. 

Cases  of  heat  apoplexy  occurred  with  much  less  frequency  in  Bombay  in  1876  than  in  the  Apoplexy, 
previous  year.  In  the  Bengal  Presidency  the  cases  were  more  numerous,  but  not  so  fatal. 
In  Madras  they  were  both  more  numerous  and  more  fatal.  Cases  of  apoplexy  occurred  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  stations  of  Kamptee  and  Secunderabad,  belonging  to  the  Nagpore 
and  Deccan  group,  in  Fyzabad  and  Lucknow  of  the  Gangetic  group,  and  in  Peshawur, 
Nowshera,  and  Ferozepore  of  the  Punjab  group. 

The  number  of  cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  treated  in  the  Army  of  India  during  the  year  Bowel  corn- 
yields  an  admission-rate  of  84  per  1,000  and  a  death-rate  of  1*21 ;  the  rates  of  the  previous  P^**^*^' 
year  were  98  and  0'98.     Taking  dysentery  alone,  the  admission-rates  of  the  Agra  and  Central 
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Hepatitis, 


Delirium 
tremens. 

Dronken- 
nees. 


Venereal 


India  group  of  stations  (19-6),  and  that  of  the  Punjab  (20),  were  the  lowest,  the  rate  of 
the  Burma  and  Pegu  group  (1'5)  the  highest. 

Hepatitis  contributed  49  admissions  per  1,000  of  strength  to  the  admission-rate  of  the 
Army  of  India.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  63  cases  per  1,000  of  strength  were  admitted ; 
the  liability  of  the  European  soldiers  to  this  disease  is  greatest  in  Burma,  least  in  the  Punjab, 
the  admission-rates  from  this  cause  in  those  provinces  for  the  year  being  respectively  67  and 
38  per  1,000.  Next  to  Burma,  the  Gangetic  provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  shew  the 
highest  admission-rate  from  this  cause,  viz.,  60  per  1,000.  The  death-rate,  however,  from 
hepatitis  was  not  so  high  in  this  group  as  in  Meerut  and  Rohilkund. 

Of  189  soldiers  admitted  into  hospital  for  deliriuna  tremens  during  the  year,  six  died. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  cases  was  less  by  12,  and  the  deaths  by  two. 

The  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  reported  among  British  soldiers  in  the  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency in  1876  was  7;136  ;  in  1875  it  was  8,926;  in  1874,  10,988.  The  returns  therefore 
show  a  reduction  in  this  evidence  of  intemperate  habits  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent,  in  two 
years.  According  to  the  same  returns,  however,  the  number  of  total  abstainers  had  fallen 
from  3,097  in  1875  to  2,479  in  1876— a  decrease  of  20  per  cent.  The  returns  from  Madras 
give  4,993  as  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  reported  during  1876 :  the  number  for 
1875  was  4,683,  showing  an  increase  of  drunkenness  in  1876  to  the  extent  of  310  cases. 
The  number  of  total  abstainers  had  increased  from  612  in  1875  to  862  in  1876 — an  increase 
of  over  40  per  cent.  In  Bombay  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  drunkenness 
in  1876,  compared  with  1875,  the  numbers  being  respectively  4,065  and  4,259.  The 
number  of  total  abstainers  had  risen  from  794  to  972 — ^an  increase  of  22  per  cent.  The 
returns  from  which  these  data  are  taken  cannot  be  altogether  depended  on,  but  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  assumed  that  drunkenness  among  the  British  soldiers  is,  on  the  whole,  decreasing. 

The  comparative  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 

Jdmissions  from  Venereal  diseases. 


Ybab. 

ADHI88IOH8  PBK  1,000. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

India. 

1871 

208 

180 

174 

196 

1872  - 

190 

164 

154 

179 

1873 

167 

152 

181 

166 

187* 

200 

188 

170 

192 

1875 

212 

208 

174 

205 

1876 

195 

184 

179 

190 

The  admission-rates  of  the  Army  of  India  and  of  Bengal  and  Madras  taken  separately  for 
1876  are  lower  than  those  of  the  previous  two  years,  but  higher  than  the  rates  of  1873  and 
1 872.  The  admission-rate  of  Bombay,  though  below  the  rate  of  the  whole  Army,  is  higher  than 
the  Presidency  rate  of  any  preceding  year,  with  the  exception  of  1873.  Only  seven  stations  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  two  in  Bombay,  and  two  in  Madras,  shew  admission-rates  from  venereal 
diseases  below  100  per  1,000.  Excluding  small  bodies  of  men,  the  hill  stations  of  Cherat 
and  Ranikhet,  the  stationary  camp  at  Murree,  and  the  station  of  Rawul  Piudee  are  the  stations 
oi  the  Bengal  Presidency  in  which  cases  of  this  class  of  disease  were  comparatively  few.  At 
all  these  stations  the  admission-rate  was  below  100  per  1,000.  The  station  of  Benares, 
on  the  other  hand,  shews  the  excessive  admission-rate  from  venereal  diseases  of  593  per  1,000. 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Kurrachee  of  the  larger  stations  shews  the  lowest  admission-rate 
(80  per  1,000),  Baroda  (327)  and  Belgaum  (240)  the  highest  rates.  In  Madras,  Cannanore 
and  Bangalore  shew  the  comparatively  low  rates  of  101  and  104  per  1,000 ;  Bellary  and 
Kamptee  the  high  rates  of  290  and  294  per  1,000. 

But  although  the  statistics  of  the  year  shew  no  satisfactory  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of 
venereal  diseases  of  all  kinds,  there  were,  on  the  whole,  fewer  cases  of  syphilis,  the  most 
important  of  the  diseases  of  this  class.  In  Bengal  the  cases  of  primary  syphilis  admitted  for 
treatment  fell  from  71  per  1,000,  the  rate  for  1875,  to  60  per  1,000;  and  in  Madras  also 
there  was  a  dindnution  of  nearly  10  per  1,000.  In  Bombay,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
an  increase  of  over  10  per  1,000  in  the  ratio  of  cases  of  primary  syphilis.  The  admissions 
from  syphilis  in  the  Bombay  Army  did  not,  however,  exceed  the  Bengal  and  Madras  rates. 
Compared  with  1875,  the  prevalence  of  secondary  syphilis  was  considerably  less  in  1876  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  nearly  the  same  in  Bengal,  but  somewhat  in  excess  in  Bombay. 
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Towards  the  close  of  1876  each  Local  Government  was  asked  to  submit  a  review  of  the  Working  of 
working  of  the  lock  hospitals  within  its  province,  and  the  general  result  of  the  inquiry  has  1<^  hoa- 
been  to  show  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  lock  hospital  system  is  the  P^**^ 
difficulty  of  controlling  unlicensed  prostitution ;  certain  measures  have  been  recommended  with 
the  view  of  overcoming  this  difficulty. 

The  loss  by  invaliding  in  the  Army  of  India  for  1876  amounted  to  88-90  per  1,000.  Invaliding. 
This  was  somewhat  less  than  the  loss  from  the  same  cause  in  1875,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the 
five  previous  years.     The  following  table  will  show  how  much  of  this  loss  was  due  to  in* 
validing  for  change  of  climate,  and  how  much  for  discharge,  and  also  in  what  respect  the 
results  of  1876  d^Jffered  from  those  of  former  years : — 

Invaliding  in  Anny  of  India, 


Year. 


1871 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Total 

number 

invalided. 


2,381 
2,438 
2,434 
2,411 
2,371 
2,276 


Ratio 
per  1,000. 


43-62 
43-21 
44-68 
43-78 
40-25 
38-90 


Details  of  Total. 


Number  sent 
home  for 
diange. 


1,692 
1,731 
1,839 
1,795 
1,837 
1,736 


Batioper 
1,000. 


31-00 
30-73 
33-68 
32-59 
31-19 
29-67 


Number  sent 
home  for 
disoharge. 


689 
707 
595 
616 
534 
540 


Ratio  per 
1,000. 


12-62 
12-48 
10-90 
11-19 
9*07 
9-23 


The  number  sent  home  for  change  was  less  in  proportion  than  the  number  invalided  on 
this  account  in  1875,  or  in  any  of  the  three  previous  years.  The  number  invalided  for 
discharge  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  1875,  but  considerably  below  that  of  the 
five  previous  years. 

In  Bengal  the  results  are  satisfactory  under  both  heads.  Fewer  men  were  sent  home  for 
change,  and  fewer  for  discharge.  In  Madras  the  number  sent  home  for  change  in  1876  was 
considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  number  for  discharge  was  greater.  In 
Bombay  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  The  number  sent  home  for  change  was  higher  than 
in  any  of  the  previous  five  years ;  so  also  the  number  sent  home  for  discharge  was  higher  than 
in  any  of  five  previous  years,  with  the  exception  of  1871. 

The  main  causes  assigned  for  invaliding  rank  in  the  following  order : 

1.  General  debility  -  -  -  -     " 

2.  Hepatitis       -  .  .  - 

3.  Diseases  of  the  heart  and  large  blood -vessels 

4.  Phthisis  pulmonalis  .  .  . 

5.  Dysentery  and  diarrhoea    -  .  -         - 

6.  Rheumatism  ... 

7.  Fevers  -  .  .  .  . 

8.  Secondary  syphilis  -  •  -         - 

30-26 
of  the  total  of     -    •    -     88-90 

These  and  other  causes,  however,  affected  the  results  in  each  Presidency  in  very  different 
degrees.  Fever,  for  example,  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  invaliding  in  the  proportion  of 
3*68  per  1,000  of  strength  in  Bombay,  and  only  0*81  in  Madras.  Dysentery  and  diarrhoea 
caused  5*20  per  1,000  to  be  sent  home  from  Madras,  2*62  frorai  Bombay,  and  only  1*51  from 
Bengal.  Secondary  syphilis  was  a  cause  of  invaliding  to  the  extent  of  320  per  1,000  in 
Bombay,  2*60  in  Madras,  and  only  1  per  1,000  in  Bengal. 

The  total  loss  due  to  death  and  invaliding  in  the  three  Presidencies,  separately  and  in  the 
Army  of  India  as  a  whole,  are  as  follows : — 


8-99  per 

1,000 

610 

3-85 

3-18 

2-41 

207 

1-97 

1-69 

1876. 


Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay  - 

India     - 


Per  1,000.  of  atbbaob  Strbngth. 


Died. 


1602 
16-77 
12-30 

15-32 


InTalided. 


Total. 


35-89 
41-51 
46-89 

38-90 


51-91 
57-28 
59-19 

54-22 
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The  Army  of  Bombay,  as  in  the  previous  year,  shows  the  highest  loss.  In  1875  this 
resulted  from  its  high  death-rate  ;  in  1876  it  was  due  to  a  high  rate  of  invaliding.  The  total 
loss  to  the  whole  Army  of  India  by  death  and  invaliding  was  57*73  per  1,000  in  1875  ;  the 
rate  for  1876  is  more  favourable  by  3'51  per  1,000. 

The  total  loss  for  1876  by  death  and  discharge,  taking  into  account  the  information  received 
as  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  invalids,  was  as  follows  : — 

Average  Indian  strength  ...  -     57,858 


Deaths  in  India 

„       on  the  voyage     - 
„      at  Netley 

Total  deaths 
Per  1,000 

886 
19 
24 

929 

Deaths  per  1,000 

160 

Discharged  invalids 

-       1,261 

21-8 

Total  loss  by  death  and  invaliding  -         378 

The  corresponding  ratio  for  1875  was         -         31 '7 
the  excess  in  1876  being  due  to  the  final  discharge  of  482  more  invalids. 


Relation  of         The  following  statement  exhibits  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  the  European  troops  at 

mortality  to    different  periods  of  life  : — . 

age. 


Causes  of  Death. 


Deaths  peb  1,000  of  Stbength. 


Under 
20. 


20  to  24. 


Cholera    -         - 

Bemittent  and  continued  fevers 

Enteric  fever 

Apoplexy  -  -  - 

Delirium  tremens 

Dysentery  and  diarrhoea 

Hepatitis  -  -  - 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  - 

Heart  disease 

All  other  causes 


All  causes     -  -  - 

All  causes^  excluding  cholera 


1-69 

3-38 
•84 


•84 


6-75 
5-06 


2-06 
•39 

3-74 
•67 

'56 
•89 
•89 
'22 
2-12 


ir54 
9-48 


25  to  29. 


so  and 
upwards. 


231 

•63 

1-47 

•84 

•16 

1-68 

1-57 

•89 

•63 

3^78 


13-86 
11-65 


2-55 

•85 

•30 

3-25 

•16 

1-40 

2-55 

1-45 

2-20 

5-66 


20-35 
17-80 


Sickness  and 
mortality  of 
women. 


Enteric  fever  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  falls  with  the  greatest  frequency  on  young  persons 
under  the  age  of  25.  In  1876  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  this-  cause  occurred  to 
young  men  between  20  and  25.  The  liability  to  all  other  diseases  increases  as  age  advances, 
and  the  increase  is  most  marked  after  the  age  of  40. 

The  statistics  of  the  women  of  European  regiments  throughout  India  are  favoui'able, 
compared  with  the  results  of  the  previous  year. 

The  deaths  from  all  causes  were  in  the  ratio  of  20-83  per  1,000.  Of  this,  2*98  per  1,000 
was  caused  by  cholera;  deducting. the  deaths  from  this  cause  there  would  remain  a  death- 
rate  from  ordinary  causes  of  17*85,  which  is  below  the  rate  of  every  one  of  the  five  previous 
years.  The  death-rate  from  cholera  among  the  women  exceeded  that  of  the  Army  of  India. 
The  greatest  mortahty  in  any  one  station  occurred  in  Secunderabad,  where  there  were  eight 
deaths  from  this  cause  from  an  average  strength  of  288  women,  equal  to  28  per  1,000.  Next 
to  cholera  the  greatest  number  of  deaths,  equal  to  264  per  1,000,  was  under  child-birth. 
Dysentery  contributed  215  per  1,000  to  the  death-rate. 

Sickness  and      The  children  of  the  Army  of  India  in  1876  died  at  the  rate  of  55'88  per  1,000 ;  deducting 
mortality  of    tjjg  deaths  from  cholera,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  less  than  in  any  one  of  the  five  previous 
years. 


children. 
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The  death-rate  from  cholera,  compared  with  that  of  the  men  and  women,  was  low.  No 
child  under  one  year  of  age  died  of  cholera.  Diarrhoea  contributed  to  the  death-rate  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  one-fifth.  Convulsions  and  dentition  contributed  in  not  much  lower 
proportion :  children  under  one  year  of  age  died  at  the  rate  of  215  per  1,000.  The  rate  of 
mortality  during  the  second  year  of  life  was  90  per  1,000,  and  during  the  third  year  49. 
Among  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  the  death-rate  was  6  per  1,000. 

Of  a  total  of  1,737  officers  of  the  British  Army  27  died  during  the  year,  equal  to  15*5  Mortality  of 
per  1,000  ;  while  of  1,872  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  19  died,  giving  a  ratio  of  13*90  per  oncers, 
1,000. 


Native  Troops  (Bengal). 

In  the  Regular  Native  Army  the  deaths,  including  those  which  occurred  on  leave  as  weU  Sickness  and 
as  those  in  the  regimental  hospitals,  equalled  15*52  per  1,000.     In  1875  the  ratio  was  15*70,  mortality  in 
the  mortality  in  both  years  having  been  much  below  the  average.      The  death-rate  of  the  ^^^ 
Central  India  Irregular  Force  for  the  year  was  9'32,  and  that  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  Army. 
14*69,  both  rates  being  below  that  of  the  Regular  Army.    The  causes  of  death  in  cases  of  men 
dying  when  on  leave  not  being  recorded,  such  deaths  are  not  included  in  the  tables  which 
give  the  details  of  deaths  occurring  with  regiments. 

The  admission^rate  of  the  Regular  Native  Arnny  for  1876  (141 5)  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  rate  for  1875  (12*33),  and  also  slightly  above  the  average  rate  of  the  ten  years 
1864  to  1873  (13*91)  This  increase  in  the  admission-rate  resulted  solely.from  the  greater 
prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers.  The  death-rate  was  not  affected  by  the  greater  prevalence 
of  this  cause  of  sickness,  and  was,  in  fact,  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  rates  of  the 
two  years  being  13' 5 5  and  11*29.,  The  Central  India  Irregular  Regiments  and  the  Punjab 
Frontier  Field  Force  had  also  less  mortality  in  1876,  the  death-rate  of  the  Frontier  Force 
being  6*3,  and  that  of  the  Central  India  Force  1'5,  below  the  respective  rates  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  extent  to  which  the  ten  chief  forms  of  sickness  contributed  to  make  up  the 
admission-rates  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Native  Army  of  this  Presidency  are  shewn  in 
the  foUowing  statement : — 


1.  Fevers 

2.  Wounds  and  accidents    - 

3.  Abscess  and  nloer 

4.  Dysentery 

5.  Rheumatism 

6.  Respiratory  diseases 

7.  DiarrhoBa 

8.  Eye  diseases 

9.  Venereal  diseases 
10.  Spleen  disease    - 

Total  dne  to  these  ten  canses 
Total  from  all  canses 


ADlOSaiOHS  FSB  1 

,000  OT  Atekaob           I 

STBENaTH. 

Regular 
Native 
Anny. 

Fnnjab 

Frontier 

Field 

Force. 

Central 

India 

B^mehtB. 

Madras 
Begiments 
serving  in 

Bengal. 

820 

882 

302 

548 

130 

125 

80 

61 

81 

115 

88 

53 

71 

75 

33 

19 

54 

65 

52 

42 

54 

69 

43 

33 

35 

38 

20 

12 

24 

27 

66 

46 

30 

21 

23 

15 

10 

14 

5 

2 

1,309 

1,481 

712 

831 

1,416 

1,560 

867 

927 

In  all  the  sections  the  first  nine  diseases  were  the  chief  causes  of  admissions  into  hospital, 
but  in  the  Madras  regiments  small-pox  would  take  the  tenth  place,  instead  of  spleen  disease. 
The  ratios  of  the  Central  India  Regiments  and  of  the  Madras  Regiments  (which  also  chiefly 
occupy  stations  on  the  highlands  of  Central  India)  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the 
other  two  divisions :  the  admissions  from  diseases  of  the  eye  among  these  regiments  were, 
however,  more  numerous.  The  ratios  of  the  Pimjab  Frontier  Force  in  respect  of  all  the 
causes  of  admission  given  in  the  above  statement,  with  the  exception  of  eye  diseases, 
venereal,  wounds  and  accidents,  exceeded  the  ratios  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Native 
Army. 
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The  ten  principal  causes  of  mortality  stand  in  the  following  order  : — 


Diseases. 


1.  Respiratory  diseases 

2.  Fevers 

3.  Cholera 

4.  Dysentery 

5.  Phthisis  pulmonalis 

6.  Atrophy  and  ansemia 

7.  Diarrhoea 

8.  Apoplexy 

9.  Wounds  and  accidents    - 
10.  Spleen  disease    - 

Total  due  to  these  ten  causes 
Total  due  to  all  causes 


Deaths  per  1,000  of  Avbraob  Strbnoth. 


Regalar 
Native 
Army. 


2-30 
210 
1-85 
•86 
•91 
•66 
•61 
•18 
•05 
•25 


9^77 
11-29 


FoDJab 

Frontier 

Field 

Force. 


3-23 
2-84 
2-84 
•88 
•20 
•49 
•20 
•20 
•20 
•10 


1M8 
13^0o 


Central 

India 

Regiments. 


3-32 
1-33 
•22 
'66 
•44 
'66 
•44 
'22 


7-29 
8-84 


Madras 
Regiments 
serving  in 

Bengal. 


310 

2-82 
'56 
•28 
'56 
•28 

'56 


8-16 
9-57 


The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  which  chiefly  contributed  to  the  moFtality  among  the 
Native  troops  in  1875. 

The  Gangetic  provinces  show  the  lowest  sick  and  admission-rates,  but  the  Awa  and  Central 
India  group  shows  the  lowest  death-rate  (5-02).  The  admission-rate  of  the  runjab  was  the 
highest;  the  Bengal  and  Assam  group  yields  the  highest  sick  and  death-rates. 

Taking  the  Regular  Army  occupying  stations  in  all  parts  of  India,  May,  June,  and 
July  constituted  the  period  of  least  sickness.  In  each  of  these  months  the  sick-rate  of  the 
Regular  Army  was  below  30  per  1,000.  In  October,  the  month  of  greatest  sickness,  the  rate 
was  over  60  per  1,000.  In  Bengal  proper,  April  was  the  healthiest  month  ;  in  the  Gangetic 
provinces,  June  and  July  ;  in  the  Rohilkund  and  Agra  groups,  July.  On  the  whole,  July, 
the  first  month  of  the  monsoon,  was  the  healthiest  month  ;  September  and  October,  on  the 
other  hand,  were,  on  the  whole,  the  most  unhealthy.  In  Bengal  proper,  in  Agra  and  Central 
India,  and  in  the  Punjab,  the  season  of  greatest  sickness  included  November.  In  the  Regular 
Native  Army  deaths  (exclusive  of  deaths  from  cholera)  were  least  numerous  in  July,  August, 
and  September  (the  monsoon  months) ;  most  numerous  in  January,  October,  November,  and 
December. 

Fevers.  Fevers   occupy  the   first  place   among  the    causes   of    admission   into    hospital   m   all 

parts  of  India.  They  are  classed  under  two  heads,  '*  intermittent "  and  "  remittent  and 
continued,'*  only  15  cases  from  the  whole  Native  Army  of  the  Presidency  being  entered  as 
"enteric/* 

In  1876  the  prevalence  of  fevers  was  below  the  average  of  former  years  in  the  Regular 
Native  Army  and  Central  India  Regiments,  but  slightly  above  the  average  in  the  Punjab 
Frontier  Force.  In  1876  we  find  the  prevalence  considerably  above  the  average  in  the 
Regular  Native  Army,  but  slightly  below  it  (the  years  1874  and  1875  being  included  in 
the  average)  in  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force.  The  Central  India  Regiments  again,  as  in  1875, 
show  a  comparatively  low  fever  rate.  Fevers  were  more  prevalent  in  1876,  compared  with 
1875,  in  all  the  groups  of  stations  occupied  by  the  Regular  Native  Army.  This  increase 
was  very  marked  in  Bengal  proper,  but  it  was  greatest  among  the  regiments  quartered  in  the 
Punjab.  Of  the  stations  in  Bengal  proper  and  Assam,  fevers  were  most  prevalent  in  Dum-Dum, 
Barrackpore,  Cachar,  and  Gowhatty.  Of  the  Meerut  and  Rohilkund  group,  Delhi  shows  the 
highest  fever  rate ;  but  the  fever  rate  of  Meerut  for  1876  was  just  double  that  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  increase  of  prevalence  at  Moradabad  was  still  greater.  In  the  Punjab  group, 
Ferozepore  and  Mooltan  yield  higher  fever  rates  than  any  other  stations  in  the  whole 
Presidency  ;  and  the  rates  of  JuUundur  and  Meean  Meer  also  are  excessively  high.  Of  the 
frontier  stations,  Kohat  and  Bannu  show  considerably  lower  rates  than  in  1875  ;  but  at  the 
other  stations  of  this  group,  with  the  exception  of  Murdan,  fever  was  more  prevalent  in  1876. 
Notwithstanding  the  generally  greater  prevalence  of  fever  in  1876,  the  death-rate  from  this 
cause  was  less  than  in  1875,  the  ratios  of  the  two  years  being  respectively  2*10  and  2*56  per 
1,000.  The  ratio  of  deaths  from  fever  (2*94)  was  highest  in  Bengal  and  Assam,  where  it 
slightly  exceeded  the  ratio  of  the  previous  year  (2'89). 
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Cholera  contributed  3  per  1,000  to  the  admission-rate  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  1*85  Cholera, 
to  the  death-rate.  The  corresponding  ratios  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  were  6-4  and  2*84 
per  1,000.  The  Native  troops  stationed  at  Dacca  and  Shillong,  of  the  Bengal  and  Assam 
group  of  stations,  at  Dinapore,  of  the  Gan8;etic  group,  at  the  hill  stations  of  Almorah  and 
Murree,  and  at  the  trans-Indus  statiohs  of  Bannu  and  Peshawur,  suflfered  more  or  less  severely 
from  the  epidemic.  The  Native  troops  also  that  formed  Major  Sandeman's  escort,  when 
en  route  to  Khelat  by  way  of  the  Bolan  Pass  in  April,  suffered  severely. 

Dysentery  contributed   less    than   1  per  1,000    to  the  mortality  of   the    whole    Native  Dysentery. 
Army  of  the  Presidency ;  but  in  Bengal  proper  and  Assam  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  this 
cause  was  over  2  per  1,000.     The  stations  of  this  group  that  contributed  to  the  death- 
rate    from    dysentery   were  Alipore,  Barrackpore,    Dacca,   Gowhatty,   Fort  William,  and 
Cachar. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  in  former  years,  occupy  the  highest  place  in  the  Respiratory 
statement  of  causes  of  mortality  among  the  Native  troops.  The  mortality  from  this  cause  diseases. 
was  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year  among  the  regiments  quartered  in  Bengal  and  Assam 
and  in  the  Gangetic  provinces,  but  less  in  all  the  other  groups  of  stations,  notably  so  in  the 
Punjab,  and  among  the  regiments  of  the  Frontier  Field  Force.  The  epidemic  prevalence  of 
pneumonia,  from  which  the  Punjab  regiments  suffered  in  the  early  months  of  1876,  did  not 
recur  in  1876. 


Jails  (Bengal). 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  jails  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  during  Sickness  and 
1876  was  somewhat  less  than  the  numbers  of  1875  and  1874,  but  considerably  above  the  mortality 
average  of  the  ten  years  1864  to  1873.     The  following  figures  give  the  results  of  1876  ^"J"*^- 
compared  with  those  of  1875  and  1874  and  the  ten-year  average : — 


Average 

amaual 

stredgth. 

SickneBs  per  1,000. 

Deaths  per  1,000. 

Period. 

AdnuMions. 

Oaily  sick. 

Cholera. 

All  causes. 

1864-73         

1874  -           -            -                -                - 

1875  -            -                -                -            - 

1876  ... 

58,232 
72,060 
71,414 
69,771 

1,050 

1,027 

942 

1,0  J  7 

32 
34 
31 
33 

5-24 
2-48 
2-36 
4-24 

46-09 
39-90 
33  65 
37*51 

The  admission-rate  and  death-rate  of  1876  were  in  excess  of  the  rates  for  1875,  but  they 
were  below  the  rates  of  1874  and  the  ten-year  average  rates. 

The  ten  forms  of  sickness  which  chiefly  contributed  to  the  admissions  into  hospital,  as 
compared  with  1875,  stand  as  follows : — 


Diseases. 

Admibsioks  per  1,000  OF 
Ayebaob  Stbbnoth. 

1875. 

1876. 

1.  Fevers            -           .            -            - 

398 

457 

2.  Abscess  and  ulcer          -            -         - 

99 

115 

3.  Djrsentery      .            .            -            - 

4.  rharrhoBa            -            -            -        - 

95 
90 

104 
86 

5.  Respiratory  diseases       -          -          - 

37 

41 

6.  Wounds  and  accidents 

42 

38 

7.  Atrophy  and  anaemia     -            -          - 

16 

19 

8.  Rheumatism               ... 

16 

17 

9.  Venereal  dfeeases           ... 

20 

11 

10.  Eye  diseases             .             .             - 

Total       . 
Total  admission-rate  for  the  year  - 

11 

11 

824 

899 

942 

1,017 

E265. 
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Under  all  the  more  important  heads  the  ratios  of  1876  are  above  those  of  1875,  but 
the  excess  is  in  no  case  great.  The  chief  causes  of  mortaUty  appear  in  the  following 
order : — 


Diseases. 

1 

Deaths  per  1,000  ov 
Aybragb  Stbength. 

1875. 

1876. 

1.  Dysentery  and  diarrhcea. 

2.  Respiratory  diseases    .            -            - 

3.  Cholera           ...            - 

4.  Phthisis  pulmonalis          .          -           . 

5.  Fevers          -            -              -            - 

7.  Dropsy 

8.  Apoplexy          .            -            -          - 
,    9.  Wounds  and  accidents 

10.  Spleen  disease             .            -            - 

Total 
Total  annual  death-rate 

12-38 

5-01 

2-35 

1-86 

4-20 

1-65 

•67 

•52 

•62 

•77 

14^75 

5-45 

4-24 

3-24 

2-36 

2-19 

•73 

.59 

'62 

•29 

30-03 

34-36 

33-65 

37-51 

There  was  greater  mortality  in  1876  compared  with  1875  from  dysentery  and  cholera,  and 
the  rates  of  mortaUty  from  phthisis  and  atrophy  and  anaemia  for  1876  were  nearly  doable  the 
rates  from  those  causes  in  1875. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average  admission  and  death-rates  of  the  jails  of  the  different 
provinces  for  the  ten  years  1867 — 1876,  compared  with  the  rates  for  the  year  under 
review : — 


Bengal,  including  Assam  -        -        - ,       - 

Oude ^ 

North- West  Provinces  .  .  -        - 

Punjab 

Central  Provinces    ---.-- 


ADMIgSION-RATE. 


1867-76. 


1,240 

572 

751 

1,151 

1,305 


1876. 


Death-rate. 


1867-76. 


1,286 
507 
583 

1,677 
939 


52-31 
2211 
35-41 
32.27 
38-88 


1876. 


58-89 
13  12 
24-94 
36-65 
40-16 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  Bengalj  jails  yield  the  highest  average  admission-rate,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  highest  death-rate;  the  Oude  jails,  the 
lowest  admission  and  death-rates.  The  insanitary  conditions,  both  local  and  personal,  which 
contribute  to  the  excessive  mortality  among  the  prisoners  appear  to  be  more  general  and 
constant  in  the  densely-populated  districts  of  Bengal ;  and  it  is  in  the  jails  of  this  province 
that  we  meet  with  the  greatest  sickness  and  mortality.  The  admission-rate  of  the  Punjab  for 
1876  was  much  above  the  average;  that  of  Bengal  about  equal;  while  the  admission-rates 
of  the  jails  of  the  other  three  provinces  were  much  below  their  averages.  The  death-rates 
of  the  jails  of  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab  for  1876  were  above  the  average 
of  the  ten  years.  The  death-rates  of  the  jails  of  Oude  and  the  North- West  Provinces  were 
much  below  the  average.  February  was  the  month  of  least  sickness,  while  August,  September, 
and  October  formed  the  period  during  which  the  causes  of  siekness  were  most  widely  pre- 
valent ;  and  in  this  respect  the  variations  exhibited  by  the  different  groups  of  jails  are  slight. 
In  the  Bengal  jails  the  daily  sick  and  admission-rates  were  lowest,  in  December,  and  the 
admission-rate  was  highest  in  July.  The  daily  sick-rate,  however,  was  at  its  maximum  in 
September.  In  the  Oude  jails  the  daily  sick-rate  was  comparatively  low  in  September  and 
high  in  November. 
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The  sudden  rise  in  the  admission-rate  of  the  Punjab  jails  from  106  for  July  to  213  for 
August,  and  i^ain  the  fall  from  233,  the  rate  for  October,  to  160,  the  rate  for  November, 
mark  very  clearly  the  period  of  the  seasonal  exacerbation  pf  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  tht^t 
province. 

Cholera  forms  an  important  component  of  the  admission  and  death-rates  of  the  Bengal 
jails  only.  Of  the  47  jails  under  the  administration  of  Bengal,  only  11  escaped  cholera. 
In  many,  notably  the  Pubna,  Julpigoree,  Hazareebagh,  Ranchee,  Chumparun,  and  Chupra  jails, 
•  the  mortality  from  the  epidemic  was  very  great.  In  the  Oude  jails  no  case  of  cholera 
occurred.  The  39  jails  of  the  North- West  Provinces  experienced  a  like  immunity,  with 
the  exception  of  one  case  at  Mirzapur  and  one  at  Agra.  This  remarkable  immunity  from 
cholera  of  the  jails  of  Oude  and  the  North- West  Provinces  in  contrast  with  those  of 
Bengal  was  not  due  to  the  absence  of  the  epidemic  from  the  districts,  for  .it  was 
generally  prevalent  over  both  provinces,  and  in  several  of  the  Oude  districts  and  of  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  North- West  Provinces  it  caused  greater  mortality  than  in  the  Bengal 
districts,  the  jails  of  which  suflPered  so  severely.  •  In  the  jails  of  the  Central  Provinces 
the  epidemic  appeared  in  six  jails,  but  in  none  was  there  any  severe  outbreak.  The  total 
number  of  cases  amounted  to  11,  of  which  6  were  fataL  In  the  Punjab,  cholera  attacked  7 
jaOs.  The  total  number  of  cases  amounted  to  30,  12  of  which  occurred  in  the  small  jail 
of  Shahpur. 

The  Punjab  jails  show  the  highest  death-rate  from  fever.  Dysenteiy  and  diarrhoea  were 
the  chief  causes  of  mortality  in  all  the  provinces,  but  the  greatest  mortality  from  these 
affections  occurred  in  Bengal.  Deaths  from  respiratory  diseases  occurred  in  the  greatest 
proportion  in  the  Punjab  jails,  but  the  death-rate  from  this  cause  was  also  high  in  .the  jails 
of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  Bengal  phthisis  pulmonalis  contributed  nearly  7  per  1,000  to 
the  death-rate.  In  the  other  provinces  the  deaths  from  this  cause  ranged  from  1*26  per 
1,000  in  the  Punjab  to  ]'87  in  Oude.  Atrophy  and  anaemia  form  together  an  appreciable 
component  of  the  death-rate  of  the  jails  in  all  the  provinces ;  in  the  Central  Provinces  the 
deaths  accounted  for  under  this  head  amoimted  to  5  per  1,000  of  the  average  strength, 
and  in  the  Bengal  jails  to  3  per  1,000. 

Compared  with  the  Native  troops  of  the  Regular  Army,  we  find  the  mortality  among  the  Comparison 
prisoners  2^  times  greater ;  and  the  chief  causes  of  mortality  differed  considerably.  ^^  ^*^?^ 

The  cholera  death-rate  of  the  jails  of  the  Presidency  exclusive  of  those  under  the  Govern-  peop^e.^ 
ment  of  Bengal  was  only  0*46  per  1,000.  ^  That  of  the  Regular  Native  Army  was  1*85.  The 
fever  death-rate  of  the  prisoners  was  very  little  in  excess  of  the  rate  for  the  Regular  Army. 
Dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  orgaos,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  atrophy 
and  anaemia,  are  the  diseases  which  contribute  chiefly  to  raise  the  mortality  among  the 
convicts  above  that  of  the  ^epoys — diseases  which  are  more  especially  attendant  upon  poverty 
and  low  conditions  of  life.  We  find,  moreover,  that  in  almost  all  the  jails  which  exhibit 
high  rates  of  mortality  these  diseases  are  the  chief  components  of  the  death-rate  ;  and  that  in 
nearly  all  these  jails  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  who  died  had  been  in  indifferent  health 
when  imprisoned. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  prisoners  as  well  as  among  the  troops,  European  and 
Native,  although  fevers  were  more  prevalent  than  in  1875,  the  death-rate  from  this  cause 
was  considerably  lower ;  this  lower  death-rate  occurring  witl^  an  equal  or  greater  prevalence 
of  fever  is  observable  with  respect  to  both  Native  troops  and  prisoners  in  nearly  all  the 
groups  of  stations,  but  it  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Rohilkund  and  Punjab  groups.  Among 
the  Native  troops  stationed  in  Rohilkund  and  Meerut  the  admission-rate  from  fevers  for 
1875  was  324  per  1,000,  for  1876  it  was  510 ;  the  death-rate  from  the  same  cause  was 
2*48  for  1875,  1*79  for  1876.  In  the  Punjab  the  admission-rate  of  the  Native  troops  was 
800  for  1875,  1,174  for  1876;  the  death-rate  in  1875  was  3'26,  ;n  1876,  2*25.  In  the 
Rohilkund  and  Meerut  jaOs  the  admission-rate  from  fever  in  1875  was  270  per  1,000,  the 
death-rate  633.  In  1876  the  admission-rate  was  255,  the  death-rate  1*69.  In  the  Punjab 
Jails  the  admission-rate  fi'om  fever  for  1875  was  708  per  1,000,  the  death-rate  7*53;  while 
for  1876  the  corresponding  rates  were  1,108  and  5-41. 

In  the  jails  of  the  Central  Provinces  the  fever  admission-rate  was  in  both  years  350  per 
1,000  ;  in  1875  the  death-rate  was  247  per  1,000  ;  in  1876  it  was  only  '80.  The  diminished 
rate  of  mortality  from  spleen  disease  both  among  the  troops  and  the  prisoners  may  also  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  type  of  the  prevailing  fever  was  less  severe  in  1876.  The  deaths 
from  spleen  disease  among  the  troops  in  1875  equalled  56,  and  among  the  prisoners  '77,  per 
1000 ;  for  1876  the  ratios  were  respectively  25  and  29  per  I'OOO. 
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In  the  absence  of  accurate  mortuary  statistics  of  the  general  population,  we  have  no 
criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  how  far  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  many  of  the  jails  is 
attributable  to  causes  acting  on  the  population  from  which  the  prisoners  are  drawn,  and  how 
far  it  may  be  the  result  of  insanitary  conditions  within  the  jails  themselves ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  where  the  mortuary  statistics  are 
less  advanced  towards  accuracy  than  in  the  other  provinces.  The  statistics  of  nearly  all  the 
provinces  are,  however,  improving,  and  every  year  they  afford  additional  evidence  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  the  general  population  of  this  country  is  very  high  compared  with 
the  rates  that  prevail  in  European  countries,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  much  greater  fluctuations ; 
that,  in  fact,  the  people  of  this  country  live  surrounded  by  insanitary  conditions,  the  malefic 
action  of  which  bears  a  certain  relation  to  atmospheric  changes,  and  is  consequently  rendered 
more  intense  in  some  years  than  in  others.  There  is,  moreover,  little  room  for  doubt  that 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  population  the  means  of  subsistence  are  very  precarious ;  that  at 
all  times  the  number  of  people  reduced  to  a  low  degree  of  vitality  by  poverty  and  insufficient 
or  innutritious  food  is  very  large.  Any  increase  in  the  price  of  food  adds  largely  to  the 
number  of  this  class,  and  any  sudden  or  abnormal  atmospheric  change  greatly  increases  the 
mortality  among  them.  It  is  of  this  class  that  the  population  of  the  jails  is  chiefly  constituted, 
and  we  consequently  find  that  the  diseases  attendant  on  poverty  and  insufficient  food  contri- 
bute in  large  proportion  to  the  death-rate  of  the  jails. 

As  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  general  population  include  the  infant  mbrtality,  which 
is  very  high,  they  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  jail  statistics.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  convicts  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes, 
who,  being  badly  housed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  fed,  suffer  more  from  the  effects  of 
malaria  and  atmospheric  changes,  and  therefore  contribute  chiefly  to  the  increase  of  mortality 
that  occurs  in  unhealthy  seasons,  it  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  a  jail  death-rate  much 
below  the  rate  of  the  neighbouring  town  or  district  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the 
chances  of  life  among  the  prisoners  have  been  for  the  time  better  than  those  of  the  population 
outside,  and  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  majority  of  the  jails  in  1876.  The  com- 
parative statistics  of  the  central  and  district  jails  also  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Of  43  jails  under  the  Government  of  Bengal,  containing  ovct  100  prisoners,  only  4, 
and  of  9  jails  under  the  administration  of  Assam  only  2,  show  death-rates  under  20  per 
1,000. 

The  deaths  registered  in  29  towns  of  the  province  of  Oude  in  1876  yield  a  mean  death- 
rate  of  29-27  per  1,000.  The  mean  death-rate  of  the  13  jails  in  the  province  for  the  year 
was  13-12. 

The  number  of  deaths  registered  in  81  towns  of  the  North- West  Provinces  yielded  a 
mean  death-rate  of  32' 5  per  1,000 ;  the  mean  death-rate  of  the  39  jails  of  the  province  was 
24-94  per  1,000. 

In  the  Punjab  the  death-rates  ranged  from  nil  at  Gurgaon  to  89  per  1,000  at  Urnritsur 
the  mean  being  36  per  1,000.  The  site  of  the  latter  jail  appears  to  be  unhealthy;  the 
building  lies  in  about  the  lowest  part  of  the  country ;  it  is  most  difficult  to  drain,  and  the 
subsoil  water  is  near  the  surface ;  moreover,  a  neighbouring  jheel,  when  full,  flows  back  along 
the  jail  drainage  ditch.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  statistics  of  the  Punjab  jails  is 
the  excessive  admission-rate  from  fever  in  many  of  them.  The  mean  death-rate  of  208  towns 
in  this  province  was  46  per  1,000. 

ITie  mean  death-rate  of  the  19  jails  of  the  Central  Provinces  was  40  per  1,000,  as  compared 
with  52  per  1,000  in  72  towns.  Considering  that  cholera  prevailed  with  great  severity  in 
many  of  the  sudder  towns,  the  freedom  of  the  jails  from  epidemic  outbreaks  is  worthy  of  note. 
In  no  jail  did  the  number  of  cases  of  cholera  exceed  3.  The  towns  of  Hoshungabad, 
Nursingpur,  and  Jubbulpore  suffered  very  severely  from  the  epidemic,  but  the  jails  escaped 
altogether. 

Comparison        The  following  statement  exhibits  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  certain  central  jails  compared 

of  central       with  that  of  the  district  jails  in  the  same  localities.     The  district  jails  contain  convicts 

fails  '^*"^^     belonging  to  the  several  districts  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  while  the  central 

jails  contain  convicts  sentenced  to  long  terms,  and  the  majority  have  been  drafted  from  the 

jails  of  other  districts.     Great  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  prisoners  in  the  district 

jail  would  commonly  be  attributable  to  causes  acting  on  the  general  population,  while  great 

sickness  and  mortality  in  the  central  jail  in  excess  of  that  in  the  district  jail  would  to  a  great 

*  extent  indicate  the  existence  within  the  jail  of  local  causes  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 

prisoners.     Two  of  the  jails  shewn  in  the  statement  belong  to  Bengal,  the  others  to  the 

North-West  Provinces.     In  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  the  central  jails  are  also 
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district  jails,  and  do  not  therefore  afford  the  same  means  of  comparison : — 


Jails. 


Midnapoie  Central 
Ditto      District 

Bhaugulpore  Central 
Ditto         District 

Benares  Central 
Ditto    District     - 

Lucknow  Central 
Ditto    District  - 

Futtegurh  Central 
Ditto     District 

AUahabad  Central 
Ditto      District  - 

Agra  Central     - 

Do.  District 
Bareilly  Central 

Ditto    District     - 

Meerut  Central 
Ditto  District 


Batio  per  1,000. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

1,243 
1,868 

31-94 
87-80 

1,049 
645 

3906 
35-09 

714 
990 

18-97 
29-75 

262 

488 

9-81 
18-18 

1,033 
551 

9-43 
32-42 

181 
252 

12-27 
20-71 

525 
505 

22-01 

18-18 

280 
526 

20-30 
12-33 

631 
1,606 

100- 16 
64-90 

On  the  whole,  the  statistics  of  the  central  are  much  more  favourable  than  those  of  the 
district  jails. 

From  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  mean  mortality  among  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  Effect  of  im* 
the  different  provinces    according  to  the  length    of  imprisonment  for  the  year   1*875,  it  prisonment* 
appears  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  generally  high  even  during  the  first  six  months  of  ®°  health, 
imprisonment : — 

Mortality  according  to  length  of  imprisonment. 


Deaths  per  1,000  of  ayeraob  Strength. 

Province. 

Under  6 
months. 

6-12 
months. 

1-2 
.  yearg. 

2-3 
years. 

Ahoved 
years. 

All 
terms. 

Bengal                 -                 -                -                - 
Ottde       -.--.. 
North- West  Provinces           -                .                . 
Punjab     -             -             -             •             ^             . 
Central  Provinces                  ... 

32-8 
14-1 
31-9 
22-3 
27-2 

45-6 
13-7 
32-6 
32-8 
50-5 

76-9 
17-4 
26-5 
30-6 
23-9 

51-6 
12-6 
18-5 
30-2 
30-9 

58-7 
11-4 
17-1 
45-6 
35-9 

50-4 
14-0 
271 
31-9 
33-0 

Mean 

27-56 

34-73 

38-22 

29-80 

40-83 

33-60 

Read  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  from  which  the  prisoners  chiefly 
die,  the  above  table  confirms  the  statements  generally  made  by  medical  officers  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  convicts  are  in  bad  health  when  they  come  into  jedl ;  and,  although  with  the 
care  and  treatment  they  then  receive  many  may  recover"  a  considerable  number  are  past 
recovery,  and  do  not  survive  the  second  year  of  their  imprisonment.  On  the  whole,  this 
review  of  the  statistics  of  the  jails  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  high  rate  of  mortality 
in  a  jail  is  more  often  the  result  of  causes  prejudicial  to  health  that  have  been  operating  on 
the  general  population,  and  to  which  the  prisoners  have  been  subjected  prior  to  incarceration, 
than  to  insanitary  or  other  causes  existing  within  the  jails. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  jails  under  the  Government  of  Bengal  the  prisoners  are  still 
liable  to  epidemic  outbreaks  of  cholera,  and  this  fact  must  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
the  insanitary  condition  which  predisposes  to  this  disease  continues  to  exist  in  them ;  but 
from  the  jails  of  all  the  other  provinces  this  condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  been  very 
generally  removed,  and  though  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  persistent  through  a  series  of  years, 
in  a  few  of  the  jails  of  the  North- West  Provinces  indicates  the  existence  in  them  of  other 
local  insanitary  conditions,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  a  man's  chances 
of  Ufe  are  improved  when  he  gains  admission  into  jail ;  he  is  better  housed,  better  clothed, 
and  better  fed,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  removed  from  epidemic  and  endemic  influences. 

A  very  general  belief  is  indeed  gaining  ground  that  the  efforts  made  to  improve  the 
standard  of  health  in  our  jails  have  been  carried  too  far ;  that  the  very  much  better  conditions  ^ 
of  life  by  which  the  criminal  populaTtion  of  jails  is  surrounded,  compared  with  the  classeflc 
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among  the  general  population  from  which  the  convicts  are  chiefly  drawn,  have  diminished  the 
effect  of  imprisonment  in  deterring  from  crime. 

It  appears  that  under  all  the  Governments  and  Administrations  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
the  jail  population  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  five  years,  and  that  the  increase 
consists  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  individuals  who,  having  experienced  imprisonment, 
regain  admission  into  jail  by  subsequent  crime.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
evidence  given  regarding  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  on  admission 
into  jail,  the  greater  sickness  and  greater  mortality  among  the  prisoners  who  have  undergone 
comparatively  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  the  nature  of  the  diseases  from  which  they 
die,  appear  to  me  to  indicate  that,  at  the  best  of  times,  there  is  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a 
very  large  pauper  population  who  have  barely  the  means  of  existence,  and  that  numbers  of 
these  seek  refuge  from  starvation  in  the  jails. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  does  not  seem  to  me  to.  lie  altogether  in  adding  to  the 
severity  of  punishments,  or  in  reducing  the  conditions  of  life  vnthin  the  jail  to  the  level  of 
the  pauper  population  outside.  It  may  be  the  case  in  some  jails  that  an  undue  dread  of 
showing  a  high  annual  rate  of  mortality  operates  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  life  of  the 
convicts  more  easy  than  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  jails  are  maintained,  and 
this  tendency  is,  perhaps,  increased  by  the  disposition  to  hold  the  medical  officer  responsible 
for  a  high  death -jate  within  the  jail  under  his  charge,  when  it  may  be  the  results  of  causes 
over  which  he  has  no  control ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  bodies  of  men  collected 
together  in  confinement  in  this  country  need  very  careful  management,  jand  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  when  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  individuals  composing  them  are  in 
a  low  state  of  vitality ;  and  that  to  attempt  to  maintain  bodies  of  men  so  composed  under 
the  same  low  conditions  to  which  they  have  been  living  prior  to  imprisonment  would  be  to 
invite  outbreaks  of  epidemic  fever  to  which  such  bodies  are  peculiarly  liable.  A  medical 
oflScer  receiving  under  his  charge  an  individual  in  a  low  state  of  vitality,  who  he  knows  from 
experience  will  (unless  his  condition  be  improved)  contribute  to  swell  the  rate  of  mortality 
before  the  time  for  which  he  has  been  imprisoned  will  expire,  must  take  the  most  efficient 
means  at  his  disposal  for  obviating  such  a  termination,  whether  it  be  by  giving  better  food, 
or  better  clothing,  or  by  mitigation  of  labour.  The  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  met,  and  the 
conditions  of  imprisonment  made  more  severe  and  deterrent,  were  it  possible  first  to  eliminate 
to  some  extent  the  pauper  element  which  at  present  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  jaU  population,  by  providing  some  other  refuge  than  the  jail  for  the  many  among  the 
general  population  who  are  but  little  removed  from  starvation. 


General  Population.  ^ 

The  general  results  of  the  mortuary  statistics  that  have  been  received  are  as  follows : 


Deaths  per  1,000 
o»  Population. 


Bengal  proper 

Oude 

North-West  Provinces 

Punjab 

Central  Provinces 

Berar 

British  Banna 


Madras 
Bombay 


16-40 
18-21 
23-39 
28- 
30-38 
31-9 
14-79 
9-33 
23-34 
21-81 


The  great  variations  in  the  death-rates  apparent  in  this  table  show  that  the  registration 
of  deaths  continues  very  defective  in  nearly  all  the  provinces.  The  Punjab,  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  Berar  show  provincial  death-rates  which  are  high  compared  with  the  rates  that 
prevail  in  European  countries ;  but  even  in  those  provinces  the  great  variations  in  the  district 
rates  give  evidence  of  imperfect  registration,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  the  highest  district 
rates  given  in  the  table  are  below  the  truth.  Progress  towards  greater  accuracy  is,  however, 
generally  observable,  and  the  statistics  of  several  of  the  provinces  now  furnish  fair  data  for 
estimating  the  fluctuations  in  the  health  of  the  people.  Compared  with  the  previous  year, 
the  statistics  of  Bengal  collected  from  the  whole  population  show  considerable  improvement, 
the  death-rate  having  risen  from  10  to  16'4  per  1,000.  The  death-rate  of  the  selected  areas 
of  the  province  was  below  that  of  the  previous  year.  It  has  now  been  decided  that  tiie 
attempts  to  collect  more  accurate  statistics  from  selected  areas  shall  be  abandoned,  and  that 
eflbrts  shall  be  made  to  improve  the  registration  of  deaths  generally  over  the  province.  In 
Assam  also  the  system  of  collecting  statistics  frcin  selected  areas  appears  to  have  been 
given  up,  and  the  registration  of  deaths  generally  over  the  province  to  have  been  undertaken. 
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The  results  for  1876  were  very  small.  In  the  report  for  last  year  the  very  backward  state 
of  registration  in  Oude  and  Britisli  Burma  was  noticed.  The  statements  that  have  been 
received  from  those  provinces  for  1876  show  that  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in 
Oude,  especially  in  the  statistics  of  the  towns.  In  Burma  no  advance  appears  to  have  been 
made. 

In  all  the  provinces  the  town  rates  are  in  excess,  and  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  Berar, 
the  difference  is  very  great.     The  registration  of  deaths  is  no  doubt  more  defective  in  the 
rural  tracts,  and   the  town  death-rates  represent  more  nearly  the  actual  mortality  among 
the  general  population.      The  towns  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  yield  the 
highest  death-rates;   the  mean  death-rate  of  72  towns  in   the  former  being   52,  and  of 
208  towns  in  the  latter  46.     In  the  Central  Provinces  14  towns  showed  death-rates  ranging 
between  50  and  87  per  1,000.     In  most  of  these  cholera  contributed  largely  to  the  death-rate. 
In  the  Punjab  48  towns  showed  death-rates  ranging  between  50  and  100  per  1,000,  and  in 
eight  the  rate  was  above  100  per  1,000.     February  is,  on  the  whole,  the  healthiest  month.    In 
this  month  the  eflfects  of  the  fever  of  the  autumn  months  and  the  respiratory  diseases  of  the  cold 
weather  of  January  and  December  have  almost  ceased,  while  cholera  and  the  fevers  of  the  hot 
weather  attain  to  no  great  degree  of  prevalence  over  the  greater  part  of  India  till  the  months  of 
April  and  May.     In  the  Punjab,  where  the  weather  continued  unusually  cold  in  1876  through 
February  and  March,  the  mortality  did  not  fall  to  its  minimum  till  April.     In  the  Madras 
Presidency  the  seasons  differ  from  those  of  other  parts  of  India ;  cholera  was  very  prevalent 
throughout  the  year,  and  was  the  cause  of  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  deaths  registered ;  the 
lowest  mortality  from  this    cause   and   from   all  causes  fell  in  October.     In  Bengal  the 
maximum  mortality  was  in  November,  when  the  storm- wave   devastated   the  districts  of 
Backergunge  and  Noakolly,  and  was  followed  by  a  terrible  outburst  of  cholera  in  those 
districts   and  the  districts  adjoining  them.     In  Assam  the    maximum  occurred  in  April, 
nearly  half  the  deaths  registered  being  due  to  cholera.     In  Oude  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths  was  registefed  in  June,  when  cJbiolera  attained  its  maximum  of  prevalence.     In  the 
North- West  Provinces  September  was:  the  month  of  greatest  mortality.      Fever  had  then 
almost  attained  to  its  maximum  of  prevalence,  and  cholera,  though  on  the  decline,  was  still 
epidemic  in  the  Rohilkund  districts.     In  the  Punjab  the  greatest  mortality  was  in  October, 
when  fever  reached  its  maximum  of  fprevalence,  and  the  number  of  deaths  registered  in  that 
month  was  more  than  five  times  the  number  registered  in  April.     In  the  Central  Provinces 
August  was  the  month  of  greatest  mortality  ;  cholera,  though.it  commenced  to  decline  in  the 
middle  of  the  month,  continued  prevalent  to  the  end,  and  the  mortality  from  fever  and  bowel 
complaints  was  rapidly  increasing.     In  Berar  the  greatest  mortality  fell  in  September,  more 
than  four-fiflhs  of  the  deaths  being  registered  under  fever  and  bowel  complaints. 

In  Bombay  August  was  the  month  of  greatest  mortality.  Fever  and  bowel  complaints 
attained  to  their  maximum  of  prevalence,  and  cholera,  though  rapidly  declining,  was  stiU 
prevalent. 

In  Madras  the  mortality,  though  it  had  fallen  to  its  minimum  in  October,  rose  to  its 
maximum  in  December,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  registered  being  due  to 
cholera.  ' 

The  ratio  of  deaths  ascribed  to  different  causes  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Deaths  per  1,000. 

PROVINOB. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 
complaints. 

Injuries. 

All  other 
causes. 

All  causes. 

v. 

Bengal— selected  areas 
North- West  Provinces    -        - 
Punjab        r                -                -           - 
Central  Provinces       *        -        - 
Berar          -             -                ^              - 
Oude          -                "                "            • 
British  Burma          _           .        -           - 

Assam 

Madras         -                "            .    • 
Bombay        -        .        -          - 

3-35 
•85 
•33 
2-71 
1-2 
i-84 
1-28 
2-26 
6-08 
1-90 

•39 
114 

•59 

•51 

•2 

•47 

•46 

•38 

•8 

•70 

13-09 

16^  10 

20-09 

20-22 

18-2 

,     13-61 

8-62 

4-63 

7r8 

13-08 

1-86 
2-88 
1-56 
2-70 
7-5 
•61 
183 
1-12 
1^3 
1^99 

•99 

•43 

•27 

•45 

•4 

•43 

-17 

•19 

•3 

•36 

3-47 
196 
5^o7 
3-78 
4.4 

125 

2-40 

•75 

7^8 
13-78 

23^15 
23  39 
28-41 
30^38 
31-9 
18-21 
14^78 
9-33 
23-3 
2181 

In  all  the  provinces  fever  takes  the  highest  place  among  the  causes  of  mortality.  In  the 
Central  Provinces,  Oude,  and  the  North- West  Provinces  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  this 
cause  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ratio  from  all  causes.  In  the  Punjab  it  amounts  to 
nearly  three-fourths.  The  mortality  from  fever  in  proportion  to  the  mortality  from  all  causes^ 
is  least  in  Madras.  The  mortality  from  cholera  in  proportion  to  the  total  mortality  is  highjest 
in  Madras  imd  Assam,  lowest  in  the  Punjab.  The  mortality  from  small-pox  was  highest  in 
the  North-West  Provinces;   in  none  of    the   other  provinces  did  the  mortality  from  this 
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Cholera* 


cause  amount  to  1  per  1,000.  Berar,  as  in  former  years,  shows  a  mortality  from  bowel 
complaints  much  in  excess  of  any  other  province. 

In  1876,  as  in  former  years,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  females  was  generally  lower 
than  among  males.  In  the  Punjab,  however,  the  death-rate  among  females  was  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  male  death-rate. 

The  information  regarding  deaths  at  different  ages  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  the  different 
provinces  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  only  haVe  deaths  hitherto 
been  recorded  according  to  the  classification  of  ages  adopted  in  the  census.  In  the  other 
provinces  the  deaths  have  been  recorded  under  the  heads  of  infants,  boys,  girls,  adults,  and 
old  people,  a  classification  which,  as  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  census,  is  useless  for 
statistical  purposes.  This  defect  has  been  remedied  in  the  new  forms  for  vital  statistics 
lately  issued.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  deaths  at  different  ages  per  1,000  linng  in  1876 
and  the  preceding  year  were  as  follows : — 


An 

ages. 

Under 
1  year. 

1—6. 

—13. 

—20, 

—80. 

—40. 

—50. 

—60. 

60  and 
upwards. 

1876       .... 
1876       ■            -            - 

26-3 
30-3 

136-6 
163-4 

33-0 
33-6 

12-4 
12-4 

91 
10-6 

10-1 
12-9 

14-8 
17-4 

22-7 
28-3 

41-0 
50-6 

134-4 
166-3 

In  the  Central  Provinces  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  were  equal  to  27*5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths  registered.  In  the  North- West  Provinces  the  percentage  of  the 
infant  mortality  on  the  total  mortality  was  25  per  cent.,  in  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  it  was 
17,  in  Bombay  18,  and  in  Madras  15.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  deaths  of  infants  and 
children  under  6  years  of  age  were  equal  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  In  Berar  the 
percentage  was  49*  5. 

The  registration  of  births  is  generally  more  imperfect  than  the  registration  of  deaths.  In 
Bengal  it  is  carried  out  in  selected  areas  only,  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab  in  municipal  towns.  In  Oude  it  has  not  been  attempted  at  all.  In  the  Central 
Provinces,  Berar,  Burma,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  births  occurring  among  the  whole 
population  are  registered,  and  it  would  be  better  if  this  course  were  followed  in  all  provinces. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  births  of  males  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  births  of 
females. 

On  the  whole,  the  provincial  reports  that  have  been  received  show  that  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  collection  of  vital  statistics  during  the  year  under  review,  but  the  advance 
towards  accuracy  from  year  to  year  is  very  slow.  The  statistics  now  afford  us  valuable 
information  with  respect  to  the  fiuctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  they 
enable  us  to  some  extent  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  how  far  the  general  causes  of  mortality 
have  been  more  or  less  active  in  one  year  than  in  others  tht^t  have  preceded  it  but  they 
scarcely  cJford  us  trustworthy  information  of  the  extent  to  which  these  causes  ol  mortality 
are  more  permanent  in  any  given  localities  than  in  others,  and  they  do  not  show  with 
certainty  the  effects  of  any  sanitary  improvements  that  may  have  been  carried  out.  They 
do  not  enable  us  to  judge  even  approximately  what  may  be  the  rate  of  increase  among 
the  population,  or  the  effects  of  seasons  of  famine  or  scarcity,  and  they  do  not  afford  th^ 
standard  for  comparison  which  is  so  much  required  to  enable  us  to  estimate  how  far  the  high 
mortality  in  a  large  number  of  jails  is  the  result  of  causes  prejudicial  to  healtll  acting  on  the 
general  population  or  of  insanitary  causes  existing  within  the  jails  themselves.  The  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  rural  tracts  are  no 
doubt  great,  but  with  proper  arrangement  and  due  enforcement  of  the  bye-laws  the  work 
might  be  performed  in  all  municipal  towns  with  far  greater  efficacy  than  is  generally  the  case 
at  present. 

In  1876  nearly  half  a  million  deaths  from  cholera  were  recorded,  100,000  more  than  in 
1875,  and  400,000  in  excess  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  same  cause  in  1874. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  first  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  in  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

In  January  the  increase  of  mortality  that  had  commenced  in  December  in  the  coast  districts 
continued  and  was  very  marked  in  North  and  South  Arcot,  in  Tanjore,  and  in  Malabar ;  and 
South  Kanara,  which  had  previously  remained  free,  was  invaded.  There  were  also  signs  of 
renewed  activity  in  the  districts  of  Kumool  and  Bellary  and  in  the  province  of  Mysore.  In 
February  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  declined  generally  in  the  coast  districts,  but  there 
was  marked  increase  in  the  inland  districts  of  Bellary  and  Eurnool ;  and  the  district  of 
Yizagapatam,  which  had  hitherto  been  free,  was  invaded.     In  March  the  prevalence  of  the 
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epidemic  still  further  declined  in  the  majority  of  the  districts,  and  the  lowest  monthly  mortality 
of  the  year  was  attained ;  in  this  month  the  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  whole 
Presidency  (including  Mysore)  from  cholera  had  fallen  from  16,421,  the  number  of  the 
previous  November,  to  9,030.  In  Bellary  and  Kumool  and  in  Mysore,  however,  the  epidemic 
prevalence  had  increased  rapidly.  In  April  this  increased  epidemic  activity  extended  to 
Cuddapah,  Salem,  and  others  of  the  inland  districts,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  coast  districts 
the  cholera  mortality  continued  to  decline.  In  May  there  was  for  the  time  a  decline  of 
prevalence  in  Bellary  and  Kumool,  but  increased  prevalence  in  almost  all  the  other  districts. 
In  June  and  July  this  general  prevalence  continued  to  increase,  and  in  the  latter  month  the 
total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the  Presidency  amounted  to  19,702,  a  number  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  November.  The  epidemic  prevalence  had,  however,  declined 
in  the  province  of  Mysore  in  July,  and  this  decline  of  prevalence  extended  generally  over  the 
Presidency  in  the  following  month  of  August,  and  the  total  cholera  mortality  fell  to  10,876, 
or  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  July.  Only  the  districts  of  Nellore  and  Tinnevelly  and 
the  town  of  Madras  failed  to  experience  this  diminution  of  the  epidemic ;  it  was  most  marked 
in  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  districts  and  in  the  districts  of  Kurnool,  Bellary,  and  North  and 
South  Arcot.  This  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  continued  through  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  and  the  total  mortality  fell  in  the  latter  month  to  3,732.  In 
November,  however,  the  statistics  again  exhibit  an  increase  of  prevalence  in  nearly  every 
district  of  the  Presidency,  and  the  total  mortality  rose  to  8,217.  In  the  month  of  December 
the  epidemic  prevalence  became  still  further  intensified,  and  the  total  mortality  rose  to 
31,463,  just  8^  times  the  mortality  of  the  previous  October.  In  Nellore  the  mortality 
rose  from  465  in  October  to  3,884  in  December;  in  Cuddapah  from  540  to  3,777; 
in  Salem  from  124  to  3,928;  in  Bellary  from  166  to  2,858,  and  in  Kurnool  from  88  to 
0,042. 

The  following  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  features  of  the  Madras  epidemic  of  1875-1876. 
Isolated  cases  of  cholera  occurred  on  the  sea-board  of  Tanjore  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1875,  and  the  disease  became  epidemic  in  thftt  locality  in  April.  The  epidemic  spread 
gradually  from  thence  both  along  the  coa3t  and  inland,  until  in  July  and  August  it  had 
attained  to  more  or  less  prevalence  in  nearly  every  district  of  the  Presidency ;  it  continued  to 
prevail  through  the  remaining  months  of  1875,  and  through  the  whole  of  1876.  During  this 
time  the  epidemic  prevalence  exhibited  marked  fluctuations  ;  in  1875  the  maximum  prevalence 
was  attained  in  the  districts  first  attacked  in  July ;  August  was  marked  by  a  decline  in  these 
districts,  which  continued  till  November ;  but  in  the  south  inland  districts  the  epidemic 
continued  to  increase  till  December,  when  it  declined.  In  this  month,  however,  an  increase 
of  prevalence  commenced  in  the  coast  districts,  and  a  second  maximum  was  reached  in  these 
districts  in  January.  February  was  marked  by  a  decline  of  prevalence  in  the  coast  districts, 
and  a  second  minimum  was  attained  in  March.  An  increase  of  prevalence  had,  however, 
commenced  in  the  Deccan  and  south  inland  districts,  which  became  general  in  April  and  May, 
and  a  third  maximum  was  reached  in  July.  From  this  time  the  course  taken  by  the  epidemic 
in  the  previous  year  was  repeated;  it  declined  through  August,  September,  and  October, 
falling  to  a  third  minimum  in  that  month,  and  rose  again,  but  with  far  more  destructive  force, 
in  November  and  December. 

In  the  Nizam's  territories  cholera  was  less  widely  spread  in  1876  than  in  the  previous  year. 
In  1875  all  the  districts  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Hyderabad  suffered  more  or  less  severely, 
but  the  prevalence  declined  in  October,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  present  only  in  the 
city.  It  had  first  appeared  in  the  city  in  the  middle  of  August  1875,  and  committed  great  havoc 
there  in  September ;  it  had  then  declined,  and  had  almost  died  out  in  December ;  but  in 
January  it  again  manifested  epidemic  activity,  and  the  monthly  mortality  increased  till  the 
month  of  May,  when  1,577  deaths  were  recorded.  In  June  the  number  of  deaths  fell  to 
1,170,  and  in  July  to  291.  The  returns  from  the  Hyderabad  districts  are  not  altogether  to  be 
relied  on,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  epidemic  of  1876  did  not  prevail  in  them  to  any 
great  extent.  It  occasioned  some  mortality  in  the  Linga  Sagar  districts  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  but  no  cholera  deaths  were  reported  from  Raichore  or  from  the  districts  to  the 
north  of  the  Kistna. 

In  the  Bombay  districts  of  Dharwar,  Belgaum,  and  Kaladgi,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
Toongabudra  and  Kistna  rivers,  cholera  had  prevailed  in  October  1875,  but  the  prevalence 
had  declined  in  December.  In  January,  however,  the  epidemic  again  became  active  in  these 
districts,  and  its  prevalence  continued  to  rise  till  the  month  of  May,  when  it  culminated ;  then, 
declining  through  June  and  the  following  mouths,  it  fell  to  a  minimum  in  September.  In 
October  it  again  commenced  to  rise,  and  this  rise  became  very  evident  in  December ;  it  was 
not,  however,  so  marked  as  the  increased  activity  of  the  epidemic  at  the  same  period  in  the 
Deccan  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  In  the  more  northern  districts  of  the  Deccan — 
Sholapur,  Satara,  and  Poona— cholera  did  not  become  prevalent  till  May  and  June ;  Ahmed- 
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nuggur  and  Nasik  were  not  affected  till  July,  and  Khandesh  escaped  witli  only  29  deaths,  which 
were  recorded  in  August,  September,  and  October. 

In  the  maritime  or  Konkan  districts  of  Bombay  the  prevalence  of  cholera  was  compara- 
tively  sUght  throughout  the  year.  It  was  present  in  Kanara  and  Rutnagherry  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  reaching  its  maximum  of  prevalence  in  the  former  district  in  the  month 
of  April.  In  Colaba  70  deaths  from  cholera  were  recorded  in  the  year,  and  these  occurred  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  The  district  of  Tanna  had  suffered  severely  in 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1875,  and  the  epidemic  prevailed  to  a  less  extent 
during  the  same  months  in  the  city  of  Bombay.  The  prevalence  declined  through  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  but,  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  epidemic  in  January,  isolated  cases 
continued  to  occur  through  all  the  early  months  of  1876,  and  it  again  became  epidemic  in 
both  city  and  district  in  the  month  of  June.  Cholera  had  continued  prevalent  in  Surat  from 
June  1875  till  the  end  of  the  year;  the  prevalence  had  fallen  to  a  minimum  in  January  1876, 
but  in  February  it  again  commenced  to  increase,  and  continued  to  rise  till  the  month  of  May, 
when  it  again  declined.  In  the  Ahmedabad  district  of  Guzerat  cholera  had  commenced 
to  prevail  in  May  1875,  and  reached  its  maximum  of  prevalence  in  the  following  month ;  it 
then  declined,  and  disappeared  in  September.  In  January  1876,  however,  it  re-appeared 
here  and  in  Rajkote ;  in  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April  it  spread  to  Kaira ;  the 
Punch  Mehals,  Baroda,  and  Broach  became  affected  in  May,  and  in  this  month  the  epidemic 
reached  its  greatest  prevalence  in  this  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Spreading  northward 
from  Ahmedabad,  the  epidemic  reached  Deesa  on  the  17th  May,  and  the  desert  tract  of  Thur 
and  Parkur  on  the  23rd.  In  this  district  88  deaths  were  recorded  during  the  year,  and  of 
these  50  occurred  in  June.  In  Sind  no  deaths  from  cholera  were  registered  during  the  year, 
but  registration  is  very  imperfect  in  the  border  districts,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  epidemic,  which  had  reached  the  Kurrachee  district  in  November  1875,  and  continued 
prevalent  there  in  December,  subsequently  spread  thence  across  the  border.  The  force  that 
formed  Major  Sandeman's  escort  to  Quetta  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  which  marched  from 
Jacobabad  in  the  beginning  of  April,  suffered  severely  from  cholera  when  crossing  the  Cutchi 
desert,  and  on  enquiry  it  was  found  that  the  disease  had  been  prevalent  among  the  population 
for  some  time  previously.  It  was  probably  by  this  route  that  cholera  reached  Kandahar, 
where  it  broke  out  with  great  severity  in  July.  The  epidemic  of  1876  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  fell  with  great  severity  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  districts,  but  over  the  rest  of 
the  province  the  prevalence  was  light  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  the  epidemic,  which  in  1875  had  covered  a  very  wide  area, 
declined  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  present 
only  in  the  town  of  Garchiroli  in  the  Chanda  district :  here  it  ceased  in  the  last  week  of 
January  1876,  and  for  nearly  a  month  no  death  from  cholera  was  reported  from  any  district 
of  the  province.  On  the  21st  February  cholera  appeared  in  the  Sumbulpur  district,  south 
of  the  Mahanuddee  river.  On  the  22nd  March  it  re-appeared  in  the  Chanda  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Garchiroli.  On  the  11th  March  an  outbreak  occurred  in  the 
town  of  Mandia  in  the  Satpura  range,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  it  broke  out  in  the 
village  of  Shahpur  in  the  Betul  dis'trict  of  the  same  range. 

The  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  Sumbulpur  district  in  February  coincided  with  the 
return  of  pilgrims  from  Pooree,  and  the  first  known  sufferer  was  a  pilgrim.  From  this  time 
the  epidemic  spread  in  the  district,  reaching  its  maximum  of  prevalence  in  June :  its  prevalence 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  part  of  the  districts  south  and  west  of  the  Mahanuddee ;  the  sudder 
town,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank,  was  not  reached  till  July.  The  epidemic 
spread  southward  into  the  Borasambar  State  in  April,  and  in  June  and  July  it  became  pre- 
valent in  the  States  of  Sohnpur,  Patna,  and  Kalahundi,  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Sumbulpur 
district.  Bustar,  further  lo  the  south,  did  not  suffer,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
tributary  States  that  lie  between  Sumbulpur  and  the  maritime  districts  of  Orissa  were 
involved  in  the  epidemic.  Spreading  westward,  the  epidemic  occasioned  some  mortality  in 
the  States  of  Phulghar  and  Saranghur  in  March,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month  an  out- 
break occurred  in  a  village  of  the  Raipur  district ;  the  epidemic  subsequently  spread  in  this 
direction  to  two  or  three  other  villages  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Mahanuddee,  but  it  attained 
to  no  great  degree  of  prevalence. 

The  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  town  of  Mandia  in  March  was  also  attributed  to  impor- 
tation by  pilgrims  returning  from  Pooree.  The  epidemic  did  not  become  very  prevalent  or 
continue  long  in  the  town,  but  it  spread  to  several  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  Mandia  and  these  neighbouring  villages  apparently  became  a  centre  whence  the  disease 
was  carried  to  one  village  in  the  Jubbulpore  district,  to  another  in  the  Balaghat  district,  and 
to  one  in  the  Seoni  district,  the  last  forming  a  centre  whence  the  epidemic  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  district :  it  did  not,  however,  at  any  time  attain  to  any  great  degree 
of  prevalence  in  either  Seoni  or  Mandia. 
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In  the  Chanda  district,  the  epidemic,  subsequently  to  the  first  outbreak  near  Garchiroli 
in  March,  spread  over  the  district  through  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  attained  its 
maximum  of  prevalence  in  June,  when  it  declined,  and  finally  ceased  in  the  month  of 
December.  The  district  of  Chanda  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  zemindary  estates,  which  are 
chiefly  covered  by  forest  and  are  very  sparsely  populated.  Into  these  tracts  the  epidemic 
did  not  spread,  but  it  spread  southward,  along  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Waingunga 
and  Pranhita  rivers  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Godavery,  reaching  Sironcha 
in  the  month  of  June.  Extending  westward  from  Chanda,  the  epidemic  crossed  the  Wardha 
river  into  the  Wun  district  of  Berar  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  thence  apparently  spread 
westward  as  far  as  Buldana,  which  was  reached  in  July.  Spreading  northward,  it  entered 
the  districts  of  Wardha,  Nagpore,  and  Bhandara  in  June  and  July ;  but  neither  in  Berar,  nor 
in  the  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  east  of  the  Wardha  river,  did  the  epidemic  attain  to 
any  great  degree  of  prevalence.  In  Berar,  in  1875,  22,465  deaths  from  cholera  were  recorded; 
in  1876  the  number  amounted  to  2,683.  In  Nagpore  and  Wardha,  in  1875,  the  number  of 
cholera  deaths  recorded  was  4,226 ;  in  1876  it  was  1,144.  The  outbreak  which  took  place 
in  the  Betul  district  in  the  middle  of  March  apparently  formed  a  centre  whence  the  epidemic 
spread  over  a  wide  area.  Spreading  southward  from  Betul,  the  epidemic  descended  the  hills 
into  the  Ellichpur  district  of  Berar,  which  it  reached  in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May, 
and  subsequently  met  the  epidemic  which  had  spread  northward  from  Chanda. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Betul,  the  hill  people  were  migrating  in  con- 
siderable numbers  into  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  to  assist  in  the  wheat  harvest  that  was  then 
commencing,  and  they  appear  to  have  carried  cholera  with  them,  for  the  first  outbreak 
in  the  valley  occurred  in  a  party  of  Gonds  employed  in  the  harvest  near  the  town  of 
Hoshungabad.  Spreading  westward  from  this  point,  the  epidemic  reached  the  district 
of  Nirma  in  July,  and  eastward  up  the  Nerbudda  Valley  the  district  of  Nursingpur  was 
reached  in  the  middle  of  May,  Jubbulpore  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  here  this  epidemic 
met  the  ofi*shoot  of  the  epidemic  which  had  spread  southward  from  Benares  and  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  North- West  Provinces.  Crossing  the  Nerbudda  by  Hoshungabad  and 
ascending  the  Vindhya  Range,  the  epidemic  of  the  Nerbudda  Valley  reached  Bhopal  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  thence  passed  on  to  Saugor,  which  was  reached  by  the  end  of  the 
month ;  thence  in  the  latter  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July  it  spread  into  the  Damoh 
district.  This  district  is  bordered  by  the  States  of  Rewah  and  Punnah,  into  which  cholera 
had  by  this  time  spread  from  the  eastern  districts  of  the  North- West  Provinces. 

In  the  Chanda  district  the  maximum  mortality  was  attained  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
epidemic  continued  to  prevail  with  considerable  force  through  July  and  August,  but  by  the 
end  of  September  it  had  ceased.  Its  subsequent  re-appearance  in  November  will  be  explained 
presently. 

In  the  hiU  districts  of  Betul  the  epidemic  attained  its  first  maximum  of  prevalence  in  the 
month  of  May,  it  then  declined  and  ceased  to  prevail  for  a  time  in  the  latter  end  of  June  and 
beginning  of  July,  but  with  the  heavy  rains  of  July  it  re-appeared  and  the  maximum  of  pre- 
valence for  the  year  was  reached  in  the  middle  of  August,  after  which  it  decUned,  and  finally 
died  out  in  November. 

In  the  Hoshungabad  district  of  the  Nerbudda  Valley  the  epidemic  attained  its  maximum 
of  prevalence  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  but  the  prevalence  did  not  decline  till  the  latter  end  of 
June,  when  the  rains  set  in  ;  after  which  the  decline  was  rapid  and  without  check  till  the  end 
of  September,  when  it  finally  disappeared. 

The  epidemic  did  not  reach  the  adjoining  district  of  Nursingpur  till  the  middle  of  May,  two 
months  subsequent  to  its  appearance  in  Hoshungabad ;  and  the  maximum  of  prevalence  was  not 
attained  till  July,  more  than  a  month  later  than  in  Hoshungabad ;  its  cessation  was,  however, 
simultaneous  in  both  districts.  In  the  Saugor  district  of  the  Vindhyas  the  first  appearance 
of  the  epidemic  took  place  a  fortnight  later  than  in  Nursingpur ;  the  rise  in  prevalence  was 
comparatively  slow,  and  though  the  maximum  mortality  was  reached  in  the  last  week  of  July, 
the  epidemic  prevalence  declined  but  little  before  the  last  week  of  August ;  by  the  end  of 
September,  however,  it  had  ceased.  The  epidemic  did  not  enter  the  adjoining  district  of 
Damoh  till  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  and  ceasing  in  September  simultaneously 
with  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic  in  the  other  districts,  the  time  was  too  short  for  it  to 
attain  to  any  great  degree  of  prevalence. 

From  the  monthly  totals  of  the  province  it  would  appear  that  the  maximum  mortality  was 
reached  in  July,  and  that  there  was  no  marked  declme  of  epidemic  prevalence  in  August. 
The  weekly  returns,  however,  show  that  the  maximum  mortality  really  occurred  in  the  week 
ending  the  19th  August,  and  that,  subsequently,  the  epidemic  prevalence  decUned  rapidly 
and  had  almost  disappeared  in  the  last  week  of  October.     In  the  previous  year  the  course  of 
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the  epidemic  had  been  similar,  excepting  that  the  maximum  prevalence  was  not  atttuned  till 
a  week  later ;  in  both  years,  however,  it  declined  through  September  and  fell  to  a  minimum 
in  October  and  November.  The  limitation  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera  to  certain  months  of 
the  year  is  perhaps  more  distinctly  defined  in  the  Central  Provinces  than  in  any  other  part 
of  India.  In  epidemic  seasons  it  appears  in  February  or  March,  and  spreads  through  the  hot 
and  dry  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  In  some  districts  it  reaches  its  maximum  of 
prevalence  in  June  before  the  rains  set  in,  but  more  commonly  the  greatest  mortality  occurs 
while  the  heavy  rains  of  July  and  August  are  falling ;  when  they  have  fallen  the  epidemic 
declines,  and  it  ceases  with  the  cessation  of  the  rains  in  September.  In  1876,  however,  this 
normal  course  of  events  was  altered  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  respect  of  the  decline  of  the 
epidemic  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  province.  In  the  last  week  of  October  the 
number  of  deaths  from  cholera  returned  from  the  whole  province  amounted  to  only  32,  but 
in  that  week  nearly  200,000  people  assembled  at  the  fair  annually  held  at  Ramtek,  in  the 
Nagpore  district,  and  cholera  broke  out  in  this  fair  on  the  31st  October.  The  people  then 
dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  the  statistics  of  the  month  of  November  exhibit  a  remarkable 
and  abnormal  rise  in  the  cholera  mortality  of  those  districts  which  had  contributed  to  the 
assemblage.  The  influence  of  season  in  controlling  the  spread  of  cholera  is,  however, 
rendered  evident  by  the  temporary  nature  of  this  abnormal  epidemic  accession.  In  December 
it  again  subsided,  and  in  the  last  week  of  the  year  only  35  deaths  were  reported  from  the 
whole  province. 

In  Assam  the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  recorded  in  1876  was  greater  than  in  the 
previous  year,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Seebsaugor  district 
of  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  and  to  Sylhet.  In  both  these  districts  the  epidemic  was  prevalent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  Seebsaugor  the  mortality  increased  through  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  when  it  reached  its  maximum ;  it  then  declined  and  feU  to  a 
minimum  in  September.  In  Sylhet,  the  mortality  in  April  was  but  little  in  excess  of  that 
of  January;  it  declined  in  May,  and  the  epidemic  ceased  in  September.  It  re-appeared, 
however,  in  December. 

In  Bengal  the  number  of  deaths  registered  from  cholera  in  1876  amounted  to  196,590 — 
88,000,  or  SO  per  cent.,  in  excess  of  the  number  registered  in  the  previous  year.  This 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  cholera  deaths  registered,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
states,  may  be  partly  attributed  to  improved  registration,  but  the  reports  of  the  medical 
officers  show  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  was  much  more  intense  in  1876  than  in  the 
previous  year.  This  excessive  prevalence  of  cholera  extended  over  all  the  divisions  of  the 
province ;  it  was  most  apparent  in  the  districts  of  the  Delta  and  in  Orissa  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  while  the  district  of  NoakhoUy,  which  includes  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Megna, 
and  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  cyclone  wave  on  the  31st  October,  occupies  the  highest 
place  in  respect  of  mortality  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  hill  district  of  Darjeeling 
comes  next  and  at  no  great  distance.  The  cholera  rate  of  mortality  in  NoakhoUy  was 
20-34  per  1,000,  that  in  Darjeeling  1830. 

In  Bengal  proper,  which  includes  the  districts  of  the  Delta,  cholera  has  two  periods  during 
which  the  prevalence  of  cholera  increases,  the  first  extending  from  March  to  May,  the  second 
extending  from  October  to  January,  the  maximum  being  reached  in  December.  The  period 
during  which  the  epidemic  is  least  prevalent  extends  through  the  months  June  to  September, 
during  which  the  rainfall  is  heaviest. 

In  Orissa  and  the  districts  west  of  the  Delta  the  period  of  greatest  prevalence  extends  from 
March  to  July.  September  and  October  are  the  months  of  least  prevalence,  but  the  period 
of  subsidence  does  not  recur  so  constantly,  and  is  not  so  complete  and  prolonged,  as  in 
the  districts  of  the  Delta.  In  Behar,  or  the  north-western  districts  of  Bengal,  the  period  of 
prevalence  extends  from  March  to  July,  and  in  the  hill  districts  of  Chota  Nagpore  from 
March  to  August,  the  maximum  being  attained  in  Behar  in  May  and  in  Chota  Nagpore  in 
August. 

In  1876  the  periods  of  exacerbation  proper  to  each  tract  of  country  were  well  marked, 
but  the  greatest  mortality  occurred  in  the  districts  of  the  Delta  during  the  cold-weather 
period  of  prevalence,  and  especially  in  those  districts  which  were  overwhelmed  by  the  cyclone 
wave. 

In  the  North-West  Provinces  the  epidemic  of  1875  was  in  December  still  lingering  in 
the  districts  of  Basti  and  Budaon,  but  in  January  1876  all  signs  of  epidemic  prevalence  had 
disappeared.  In  Oude,  also,  the  epidemic  had  in  this  month  almost  ceased.  In  February, 
however,  143  deaths  in  Benares  gave  evidence  that  epidemic  activity  had  again  commenced 
there,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  in  Mirzapur  and  Jounpur,  which  border 
on  Benares,  showed  that  the  epidemic  had  abready  spread  to  those  districts.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  cholera  reported  from  all  the  other  districts  in  February  amounted 
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to  only  12.  In  Oude,  also,  only  13  deaths  were  reported  in  this  month  from  four  districts, 
6  of  which  were  in  Gonda.  In  March  the  area  around  Benares,  in  which  epidemic  activity 
was  manifest,  included  the  districts  of  Mirzapur,  Ghazeepur,  Azimgurh,  and  Allahabad.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  cholera  had  also  increased  in  the  Oude  district  of  Pyzabad,  and  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Gonda  and  Barabanki.  In  April  all  the  districts  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  became  involved,  also  the  Oude  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Bahraich,  Hurdoi, 
Sitapur,  and  Kheri  \  epidemic  activity  had  also  become  apparent  in  the  Rohilkund  districts 
and  in  the  hill  district  of  Kumaon.  Spreading  southward  from  Benares  and  Mirzapur,  the 
epidemic  reached  the  Rewah  plateau  of  the  Vindhyas.  In  the  latter  end  of  February  an 
outbreak  occurred  at  a  fair  held  near  the  main  road  between  Rewah  and  Mirzapur,  and  from 
this  point  the  epidenric  spread  over  the  Rewah  territory  in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
In  May  it  crossed  the  Kaimur  hills  into  the  Jubbulpore  district  of  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  where 
in  July  it  met  the  epidemic  which  since  March  had  been  travelling  up  the  valley.  In  April, 
cases  occurred  also  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Jumna;  in  the  end  of  the  month  the  epidemic 
broke  out  in  Bhurtpore,  and  cases  occurred  in  Ulwur.  In  May  and  June  the  limits  of  the 
area  occupied  by  the  epidemic  in  the  previous  months  were  not  much  extended,  but  the 
mortality  within  the  areas  previously  occupied  rose  greatly. 

In  the  eastern  districts  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  in  Oude,  and  in  the  hill  district 
of  Kumaon,  the  maximum  mortality  was  attained  in  June ;  but  in  the  Rohilkund  districts 
not  till  the  month  of  September.  By  the  end  of  November  and  the  beginning  of  December 
epidemic  prevalence  had  everywhere  ceased.  In  Oude  the  mortality  from  cholera  in  1876 
was  little  less  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  the  eastern  districts  of  the  North-West  Provinces 
also  suffered  almost  equally  in  the  two  years,  but  west  of  the  line  of  80®  the  epidemic  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  districts  of  Rohilkund  and  Kimiaon. 

The  epidemic  of  the  North-West  Provinces  spread  into  Gwalior  and  several  of  the  States 
of  Rajpootana,  but  in  Bhurtpore  only  was  there  any  great  prevalence.  In  the  city  of  Bhurtpore 
it  prevailed  severely  in  August. 

Solitary  deaths  from  cholera  were  reported  from  several  districts  of  the  Punjab  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year,  but  in  none  of  these  months  did  the  number  recorded  in  the 
whole  province  exceed  eight.  In  June,  10  deaths  from  cholera  were,  recorded  in  the  district 
of  Gurgaon  and  15  in  Rohtak,  but  with  these  exceptions  all  the  districts  of  the  Punjab  west 
of  the  Beas  and  Sutlej  rivers  remained  free  of  cholera  throughout  the  year.  There  was,  in 
fact,  a  broad  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  again  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Beas,  which  was  almost  exempt  from  cholera.  West  of  the  Beas  the 
epidemic  prevailed  with  considerable  severity  from  June  to  November. 

In  1875  the  epidemic  had  not  extended  into  any  district  west  of  the  Ravi,  with  the 
exception  of  Sialkot ;  here  it  had  appeared  in  September,  and  had  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  October,  but  it  had  disappeared  in  November.  It  had,  however,  spread  to  Jummoo, 
the  residence  of  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  and  was  present  there  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It 
had  spread  also  beyond  the  range  of  high  mountains  which  separates  the  valley  of  Cashmere 
from  the  plains  of  the  Punjab.  The  first  case  in  Srinuggur  occurred  on  the  29th  December 
1875.  Between  the  29th  December  and  24th  May,  850  deaths  occurred  among  the 
population  of  the  city,  87  among  the  Maharajah's  troops,  and  905  among  the  population  of 
the  surrounding  districts.  After  the  24th  May  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  the  city 
declined,  and  it  ceased  almost  entirely  in  the  latter  end  of  June.  In  the  latter  end  of  August 
the  epidemic  again  broke  out  with  great  severity  and  continued  to  prevail  till  November. 
Altogether  5,580  deaths  were  reported ;  of  these,  2,341  occurred  in  Srinuggur  and  3,239  in 
the  districts.  The  population  of  Cashmere  is  stated  to  be  491,896, — 132,681  in  the  town 
and  359,165  in  the  districts. 

Cholera,  as  before  stated,  did  not  become  epidemic  in  the  Punjab  till  the  mouth  of  June. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  district  of  Jhelum,  which  borders  on  the  Cashmere  territory,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  means  of  the  river.  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  actual  time 
of  its  appearance,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  epidemic  outbreaks  occurred  in  places 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum  river.  The  Civil  Surgeon  of  Jhelum  states  that  the  iirst  cases  of 
cholera  occurred  in  May,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  end  of  this  month  among 
the  Cashmere  coolies  employed  at  the  Jhelum  Railway  Bridge ;  but  the  first  death  from 
cholera  which  was  recorded  occurred  in  the  town  of  Jhelum  on  the  12th  June.  On  the  same 
date,  a  man  belonging  to  a  party  of  Nats,  or  wandering  gipsies,  was  attacked  with  cholera  at 
Kushab,  in  the  Shahpur  district,  about  90  miles  further  down  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  week  several  other  cases  occurred  in  this  town.  On  the  17th  June  the  first  case 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Shahpur,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jhelum,  about  8  miles  from  Kushab ; 
and  on  the  29th  the  disease  appeared  in  the  town  of  Pind  Dadun  Khan,  on  the  river,  midway 
between  Kushab  and  the  town  of  Jhelum. 
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Much  informalion  regarding  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  epidemic  is  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  the  Punjab,  but  I  can  here  give  only  a  general  outline.  Of 
the  districts  that  lie  between  the  Beas  and  the  Ravi  rivers,  Ljihore  was  the  only  one  in  which 
cholera  prevailed  to  any  extent  during  the  year ;  several  cases  occurred  in  the  station  of 
Anarkali  and  the  city  of  Lahore  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  but  the  disease  did  not  become 
epidemic  in  the  city  or  district  till  July ;  it  reached  its  maximum  of  prevalence  in  August, 
and  ceased  in  the  end  of  September.  Only  30  deaths  were  recorded  in  the  city  of  Lahore, 
and  12  in  the  civil  station  of  Anarkali.  The  city  and  district  of  Umritsur  remained  free  of 
epidemic  cholera,  with  the  exception  of  an  outbreak  in  the  town  of  Taran-Taran  in  August 
and  September.  In  the  district  of  Gurdaspur  only  11  deaths  from  cholera  were  registered 
during  the  year,  and  in  the  Kangra  Valley  only  3.  In  the  district  of  Mooltan,  which  occupies 
the  southern  comer  of  the  Doab,  one  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej  suflfered  severely 
in  October. 

Of  the  districts  that  lie  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab,  Gujranwalla  suffered  to  some 
extent,  the  first  epidemic  outbreak  occurring  in  the  town  of  Wuzeerabad,  on  the  Chenab,  on 
the  14th  August.  The  epidemic  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  the  district  of  Sialkot,  and 
prevailed  with  considerable  severity  in  the  following  month ;  it  had  previously  appeared  in 
Jummoo.  In  the  district  of  Jhang,  which  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  this  Doab,  one 
village  suffered  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

In  the  two  districts  of  Gujerat  and  Shahpur,  which  occupy  the  Doab  between  the  Chenab 
and  the  Jhelum,  cholera  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  June,  the  first  cases  occurring  in 
the  town  of  Shahpur  on  the  17th,  and  in  a  village  in  the  Gujerat  district  on  the  20th.  In  the 
Jhelum  district,  which  lies  chiefly  to  the  west  of  the  river,  the  disease  first  appeared,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  in  May,  but  it  did  not  become  prevalent  till  the  following  month.  In  the 
Rawul  Pindee  district  2  deaths  from  cholera  had  been  reported  in  June :  but  the  sanitarium 
of  Murree,  which  is  in  direct  and  constant  communication  with  Cashmere,  was  the  first  place 
in  this  district  in  which  the  disease  became  epidemic.  An  isolated  case,  which  appears  to 
have  been  cholera,  had  occurred  as  early  as  the  22nd  May  ;  other  fatal  cases  of  a  similar 
nature  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  June,  but  the  disease  did  not  become  epidemic 
in  the  place  till  after  the  13th  July ;  between  this  date  and  the  end  of  August  107  deaths 
occurred  among  the  Native  population :  and  the  European  soldiers  at  the  de^t  also  suffered 
severely.  In  the  town  of  Rawul  Pindee  the  first  case  occurred  on  the  19th  July,  and  between 
that  date  and  the  end  of  September  198  deaths  were  registered.  At  these  two  places 
305  of  the  626  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  whole  district  occurred ;  the  remaining  321 
occurred  in  140  villages;  in  only  14  of  these  did  the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera 
exceed  five. 

Cholera  appears  to  have  spread  from  Cashmere  through  Hazara  and  across  the  Indus  into 
the  Swat  territory  in  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  thence  further  west  into 
the  Cabul  territories,  for  reports  reached  Peshawur  of  its  appearance  in  both  these  territories 
before  it  appeared  in  the  Peshawur  district.  The  first  case  in  the  Peshawur  district 
occurred  in  the  city  on  the  13th  September;  it  appeared  in  Tangi,  a  town  across  the 
Cabul  river  close  to  the  border  of  Swat,  on  the  1 8th  ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
district  remained  free  till  the  beginning  of  October.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Peshawur  suffered'  severely;  and  there  was  a  severe  outbreak  among  the  troops  in 
cantonments. 

The  district  of  Kohat  remained  free  till  September,  and  suffered  but  little. 

In  the  Bannu  district  a  severe  outbreak  occurred  during  the  month  of  July,  in  the  Mianwali 
sub-division  that  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Indus  contiguous  with  Shahpur,  but  the  epidemic 
did  not  appear  to  the  west  of  the  river  till  the  latter  end  of  August.  Here  the  first  case 
occurred  on  the  21st  of  the  month,  at  Kalabagh,  where  there  is  a  ferry,  and  the  main  route 
from  Rawul  Pindee  to  fiannu  crosses  the  river ;  12  deaths  occurred  in  this  town  during 
September,  but  the  epidemic  did  not  become  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  district  till 
the  beginning  of  October.  It  appeared  in  the  town  and  cantonment  of  Bannu  on  the  6th 
October,  and  about  the  same  time  it  became  prevalent  among  the  Wuzeeries  across  the 
border. 

In  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  also,  cholera  appeared  in  a  village  east  of  the  Indus  in  July,  but  il 
did  not  cross  the  river  till  the  beginning  of  September.  On  the  16th  of  the  month  it  appeared 
in  the  sudder  town,  and  subsequently  spread  to  cantonments. 

In  the  district  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  five  deaths  from  cholera  were  recorded  in  the  course  of 
the  year — one  in  May,  three  in  June,  and  one  in  August. 

Further  south  in  the  Trans-Indus  country,  as  before  described,  cholera  was  present  in 
the  Kutchi  desert  in  April,  and  from  thence  appears  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Kandahar, 
where  it  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  July.  No  outbreak  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  city 
of  Cabul  till  the  9th  November,  but  it  was  prevalent  before  this  in  the  territories  that  He 
between  Cabul  and  the  British  Frontier. 
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In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  given  a  short  description  of  the  epidemic  cholera  that 
spread  over  India  in  the  course  of  the  two  years  1875-1876.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  was  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  but  the  periods  of  prevalence 
and  subsidence  in  the  two  years,  though  varying  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  coincided 
in  a  great  measure  with  certain  seasons.  The  rise,  culmination,  *and  decline  of  epidemic 
prevalence  over  given  areas  recurred  in  both  years  at  the  same  seasons.  Indeed,  the  variations 
in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  follow  so  closely  the  changes  of  the  season  in  different  parts 
of  India  that  it  is  impossible  to  reject  the  inference  that  there  exists  some  relation  between 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  cholera  prevailing  under  such  totally  opposite  conditions 
'  of  atmosphere,  and  its  incidence  on  populations  is  so  partial  and  uncertain,  that  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  action  of  these  atmospheric  states  on  the  human  system  is 
not  direct,  but  through  the  medium  of  some  one  of  the  conditions,  it  may  be  of  soil  or  it  may 
be  of  Water-supply,  under  which  the  individuals  or  populations  affected  are  Uving,  and  this 
condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  capable  of  becoming  subservient  to  the  production  of 
cholera  under  very  opposite  states  of  the  atmosphere,  during  periods  of  intense  heat  and 
dryness,  under  great  cold,  or  during  periods  of  great  moisture  and  hea\y  rain.  If  cholera 
were  produced  by  miasma  arising  from  the  soil,  we  might  expect  its  periods  of  greatest 
prevalence  to  coincide  in  a  great  measure  with  the,  seasonal  prevalence  of  ague,  and  to  recur 
annually  after  the  soil  has  become  saturated  with  moisture  and  is  drying  up.  If  on  the 
other  hand  impure  and  contaminated  water  were  the  condition  that  determined  the  incidence 
of  cholera  on  a  population,  outbreaks  might  occur  under  any  condition  of  atmosphere,  but 
they  would  be  most  frequent  during  prolonged  periods  of  drought  and  during  the  monsoon 
rains,  especially  in  the  early  portion  when  the  impurities  that  have  accumulated  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  during  the  dry  season  are  being  conveyed  into  the  sources  of  water-supply.  ^ 
They  would  be  least  prevalent  after  the  periodical  rains  have  ceased,  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  has  been  cleansed,  and  the  sources  of  water-supply  replenished.  Further,  if  impure 
and  contaminated  water  is  the  chief  condition  determining  the  incidence  of  cholera,  the 
season  in  which  epidemics  will  prevail  most  widely  over  a  tract  of  country  would  depend 
very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  water-supply  used  by  the  people.  If  it  is  drawn  to  a  large 
extent  from  tanks  or  other  sources  in  which  it  is  stagnant  and  subject  to  deterioration  by 
rapid  evaporation,  cholera  will  be  most  prevalent  during  the  hot  and  dry  season  of  the  year, 
and  its  prevalence  would  be  greatly  aggravated  in  seasons  of  drought ;  the  same  will  be  the 
case  in  elevated  and  rocky  tracts  of  country  where  the  streams  run  nearly  dry,  retaining 
water  only  in  stagnant  or  nearly  stagnant  pools.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  water-supply  is 
drawn  chiefly  from  wells,  cholera  will  prevail  to  a  less  extent  during  the  hot  weather,  but 
will  increase  during  the  rains  as  the  wells  become  filled  by  percolation  from  the  surface,  and 
this  increase  will  have  some  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  wells  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

A  satisfactory  conclusion  on  these  points  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  minute  examination 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  outbreaks  have  occurred,  but  indications  of  the  direction 
which  enquiry  should  take  may  be  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  general  relation  between  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  and  atmospheric  changes ;  and  as  the  collection  of  meteorological  data 
has  for  the  last  two  years  been  brought  under  systematic  supervision,  and  observations  are 
recorded  with  fair  accuracy  in  many  localities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  seems  desirable 
that  the  study  of  the  general  relation  between  meteorological  changes  and  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  should  be  undertaken,  and  with  this  view  I  have  tabulated  the  monthly  mortality 
from  cholera  during  the  years  1875  and  1876,  with  the  meteorological  data  collected  at 

certain  stations  in  different  parts  of  India. 

«  «  «  «    .  •  « 

The  results  show  that,  although  the  disease  may  occur  under  any  state  of  the  weather,  the 
atmospheric  condition  most  frequently  attending  its  prevalence  is  that  of  great  heat  and 
dryness ;  that  the  condition  which  after  heat  and  dryness  favours  the  spread  of  cholera  is 
rainfall ;  but  that,  although  the  action  of  rainfall  on  the  prevalence  of  cholera  may  be  at  first 
favourable  to  it,  it  is  in  the  end  antagonistic  and  tends  to  bring  about  its  subsidence.  Therb 
seems  to  me  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  influence  of  these  opposite  conditions  on  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  is  due  to  their  action  on  the  water-supply  of  the  people.  In  Tanjore 
on  the  sea  coast,  where  the  water-supply  is  largely  drawn  from  tanks  and  irrigation  channels,  . 
cholera  prevailed  with  the  greatest  violence  in  the  dry  weather  and  when  the  supply  from 
these  sources  was  scanty ;  the  prevalence  diminished  when  the  supply  of  water  increased,  but 
rose  again  in  two  successive  years  as  the  deficiency  of  water  recurred.  The  district  of  Bellary 
on  the  Mysore  plateau,  with  a  drier  climate  and  more  scanty  rainfall,  affords  evidence  to  the 
same  effect,  the  prevalence  of  cholera  here  having  been  greatly  intensified  and  prolonged  by 
the  failure  of  the  monsoon  rains  and  consequent  drought.     In  the  Nasik  and  Poona  districts, 
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which  occupy  a  portion  of  the  basaltic  plateau  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  in  the  alluvial 
districts  of  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  regions  in  which  the  people  draw  their  water-supply  largely 
from  streams,  the  prevalence  of  cholera  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  dry  and  hot 
months,  and  it  quickly  subsided  when  the  streams  were  flushed  by  heavy  rains.  From  the 
dense  populations  of  the  Gangetic  delta,  where  the  water-supply  is  drawn  to  a  very  large 
extent  from  sources  in  which  it  is  stagnant  and  subject  to  deterioration  by  rapid  evaporation, 
and  to  contamination  from  various  sources,  cholera  is  never  absent,  but  its  prevalence  in- 
crea^s  annually  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dry  westerly  winds  when  evaporation  is  inost 
rapid,  and  in  1876  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  mortality  annually  occasioned  by  it  ensued 
in  certain  districts  upon  the  general  contamination  of  the  water-supply  that  resulted  from  the 
inundation  by  the  cyclone  wave. 

In  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Gangetic  plain,  where  the  people  draw  the  water  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  exposed  sources  of  supply,  but  less  so  than  in  the  delta,  cholera 
annually  increases  in  prevalence  as  the  hot  and  dry  winds  set  in,  and  occasions  the  greatest 
mortality  in  the  later  months  of  the  hot  weather,  subsiding  after  the  rains  have  set  in.  In 
the  tea  gardens  of  Darjeeling  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  1876  commenced  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  when  the  water-supply  was  less  abundant  than  usual,  reached  its 
maximum  of  prevalence  while  the  first  falls  of  rain  were  polluting  the  springs,  but  subsided 
after  the  heavier  rains  came  down. 

In  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  with  its  beautiful  cliraate,  cholqra  first  appeared  in  December 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  continued  to  prevail  through  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  population  of  Srinuggur  suffered  most  from  the  epidemic  while  the  rains  were 
washing  the  filth  of  the  city  into  the  river  which  forms  their  chief  source  of  water-supply, 
and  experienced  a  respite  from  its  ravages  in  June  and  July  when  the  weather  was  hot  and 
dry. 

In  the  arid  tracts  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus  cholera  first  appeared,  and  committed 
great  havoc  in  certain  villages,  when  the  weather  was  intensely  hot  and  dust-storms  were 
frequent;  while  in  others  drawing  their  water-supply  from  an  open  stream  it  prevailed 
vnth  severity  after  rain  had  fallen.  In  the  intensely  hot  and  dry  weather  of  April,  cholera 
attacked  the  troops  croosing  the  Kutchi  desert,  where  the  water  was  scanty  and  bad,  and 
when  a  dust-storm  of  48  hours  duration  aggravated  their  distress,  but  left  them  when  they 
reached  a  cooler  region  with  running  streams.  In  Kandahar  cholera  broke  out  in  July  when 
the  weather  was  unusually  hot ;  the  first  outbreak  in  Cabul  occurred  in  the  cold  month  of 
November,  and  was  attended  with  hail  and  heavy  rain. 

Elevation  has  no  influence  on  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  The  epidemic  of  1876  was  quite 
as  virulent  and  fatal  at  Darjeeling  and  Murree,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  in  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges,  and  it  found  the  specific  condition  necessary  to  its  prevalence  in  the  villages  on 
the  route  into  Cashmere  at  the  high  altitude  of  11,000  feet. 

It  may  seem  too  much  to  say  that,  wherever  cholera  prevails,  impure  water  is  present  as 
one  of  the  factors  of  the  epidemic ;  that  the  half-miUion  of  deaths  from  cholera  registered 
in  India  in  1876  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  water-supply  of  the  people  been  pure  and 
suflBcient ;  but  the  incidence  of  cholera  on  a  population  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  some  specific  insanitary  condition ;  and  in  all  the  illustrations  that  have  now  been  given 
of  the  relation  between  meteorological  changes  and  cholera,  the  circumstances  of  climate, 
position,  geological  formation,  local  surroundings,  and  habits  of  the  people  were  conducive  to 
deterioration  and  contamination  of  the  water-supply ;  and  one  finds  it  diflicult  to  imagine 
any  other  specific  favouring  condition  capable  of  development  under  circumstances  so 
different  and  opposite.  What  may  be  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  cholera  and 
impure  water,  1  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss ;  but  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  will 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  opiqion  which  has  found  acceptance  in  many 
quarters  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  them,  and  that  efforts  having  for  their 
aim  the  prevention  and  diminution  of  cholera  are  most  likely  to  attain  that  aim  when  directed 
towards  ipaprovement  of  the  water-supply. 

Small-pox.  In  Bengal  small-pox  was  not  very  generally  prevalent.     Of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 

province,  the  rate  of  mortality  from  small-pox  was  highest  in  Orissa  (0*38),  lowest  in  Bengal 
Proper  (Oil) ;  a  few  of  the  towns  and  circles  in  each  division  suffered  seterely,  and  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  remarks  that  in  the  majority  of  these  localities  the  Act  prohibiting 
inoculation  is  not  in  force.  In  Oude  small-pox  was  on  the  whole  slightly  less  prevalent  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  mortaUty  from  this  cause  was  high  in  the  districts  of  Sitapur 
and  Kheri,  which  border  on  Rohilkund.  In  the  North- West  Provinces  the  mortality 
from  small-pox  was  higher  than  in  any  other  province.  Excessive  prevalence  was,  however, 
confined  to  the  districts  of  Bundelkund  and  Rohilkund  and  to  two  districts  of  the  Doab. 
In  the  Punjab  small-pox  was  on  the  whole  slightly  less  prevalent  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  districts  of  Gurgaon  and  Sirsa  in  the  eastern  division  and  the  frontier  districts  generally 
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show  the  highest  rates  of  mortality  from  this  cause.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  epidemic 
of  small-pox  which  had  been  spreading  during  the  previous  three  years  had  attained  its 
maximum  of  prevalence  in  1875,  the  mortality  in  that  year  being  equal  to  273  per  1,000. 
The  statistics  for  1876  exhibit  a  marked  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  the  rate  of 
mortality  for  the  whole  province  being  0*52  per  1,000.  The  district  of  Burhanpur,  which 
borders  on  the  Bombay  Presidency,  is  the  only  district  that  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the 
mortality  from  this  cause  compared  with  the  previous  year.  In  Berar  the  mortality  from 
small-pox  in  1876  was  very  slight,  being  only  '19  per  1,000.  The  epidemic  which  had 
commenced  in  1871  died  out  in  the  end  of  1875,  but  in  the  latter  end  of  1876  signs  of  a  new 
epidemic  commenced  to  appear  in  the  district  of  Buldana,  which  borders  on  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  statistics  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  exhibit  a  marked  increase  in  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox.  This  increased  prevalence  commenced  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and,  though  the  mortality  as  usual  fell  to  a  minimum  in  September  and  October,  a 
sudden  rise  took  place  in  November,  and  the  mortality  of  December  was  more  than  14  times 
that  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1875.  The  statistics  of  Madras  also  show  a  marked 
increase  of  mortality  from  small-pox  in  the  last  month  of  1876.  In  Burma  small-pox  was 
more  prevalent  in  1876  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  Assam  it  was  apparently  less 
prevalent. 

In  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  general  population  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Fevers, 
mortality  is  ascribed  to  fevers.     This  is  so  very  contrary  to  what  is  presented  by  the  accurate 
statistics  of  the  jails  and  the  Native  troops  that  considerable  deduction  must  be  made  from 
the  fever  mortality  of  the  general  population  as  represented  by  the  statistics  before  taking  it 
as  a  means  of  estimating  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  deaths  among  the  general  population  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  registered 
under  the  head  of  fever  in  1876  ranged  from  66  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  (exclusive  of 
cholera  deaths)  in  Bengal  to  83  per  cent,  in  Oude.  Among  the  Native  troops  of  the  Bengal 
Army  the  percentage  of  fever  deaths  on  deaths  from  all  causes  amounted  to  only  18  per  cent., 
and  among  the  convicts  to  only  6  per  cent.  The  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases  among  the 
Native  troops  of  the  Regular  Army  considerably  exceeds  the  mortality  from  fevers.  In  the 
Punjab  the  number  of  deaths  registered  under  fevers  from  among  the  total  population  in  1876 
was  equal  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths ;  the  number  of  deaths  registered  from  causes  other 
than  the  few  specified  in  the  registers  being  equal  to  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Among 
the  Native  troops  serving  in  the  Punjab  the  deaths  from  fever  in  the  same  year  were  equal  to  21 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths ;  the  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases  amounted  to  34  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths.  Considering  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are  neither  so  well  housed 
nor  so  well  clothed  as  the  sepoy,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  relative  proportion  of  deaths  from 
fevers  to  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases  is  greater  among  the  general  population,  and  it  may  be 
estimated  that,  taking  the  whole  pro^^nce  and  one  year  with  another,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  deaths  entered  in  the  Punjab  registers  under  the  head  of  fevers  are  in  reality 
deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  and  I  believe  that  in  all  provinces  the  mortality 
registered  under  the  head  of  fevers  must  be  taken  to  represent  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
mortality  from  all  diseases  other  than  small-pox,  cholera,  bowel  complaints,  and  injuries. 

It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  where  excessive  death-rates  appear  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mortality  has  resulted  from  fever  of  some  form. 

In  Assam,  Burma,  Madras,  and  Bombay  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  fever  was  lower  for 
1876  than  for  the  preceding  year.  In  all  the  other  provinces  it  was  considerably  higher. 
In  Assam  and  Burma  the  registration  of  deaths  is  so  imperfect  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
draw  any  inference  from  the  slight  difference  in  the  ratios  of  registered  mortality  from  fevers. 
In  Madras  and  Bombay,  from  the  failure  of  'the  monsoon  rains  and  the  drier  season,  fever 
may  perhaps  have  been  less  prevalent  than  usual.  With  reference  to  the  higher  rate  of 
mortality  from  fevers  shewn  by  the  statistics  of  Bengal  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  states  that 
it  must  be  attributed  to  improved  registration,  but  the  extracts  which  he  gives  from  the 
reports  of  the  district  medical  oflScers  show  that,  although  the  epidemic  fever  which  a  few 
years  ago  prevailed  so  widely  and  fatally  in  Lower  Bengal  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared, 
in  very  many  districts  the  malarious  fever  of  the  autumn  months  is  still  disposed  to  assume 
a  fatal  epidemic  type  ;  the  causes  generally  assigned  for  this  tendency  are  obstructed  drainage 
and  foul  water.  The  special  reports  on  the  prevalence  of  fever  promised  from  Oude  have  not 
been  received.  The  districts  of  Kheri  and  Pertabgurh  exhibited  high  death-rates  from  fever 
in  1876.  In  the  North- West  Provinces,  the  Terai,  as  usual,  shows  the  highest  mortality 
from  fever.  Cawnpore  yields  the  next  highest  rate,  and  this  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  attri- 
butes to  the  circumstance  of  canal  irrigation  having  been  lately  extended  in  the  district. 
In  the  districts  of  the  Upper  Doab  the  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  fevers  which  was  apparent 
in  the  statistics  of  1875  continued  in  1876;  this  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  considers  duo 
partially  to  the  gradual  acclimatization  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  changes  brought  about  hy 
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canal  irrigation,  but  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  improved  drainage  of  irrigated  land  which  has 
been  eflFected  by  the  Irrigation  Department. 

Tever  was  unusually  prevalent  during  the  year  in  the  Mirzapore  district,  especially  in  the 
circles  south  of  the  Granges ;  the  result,  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  opinion,  of  an  excessive 
monsoon  rainfall  following  a  season  of  unusual  heat  and  dryness ;  and  to  the  same  cause  is 
probably  due  the  greater  prevalence  of  fever  generally  over  the  high  lands  of  the  Central 
Provinces. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  little  or  no  rain  fell,  and  the  hot  dry  season  was 
prolonged  ;  the  monsoon  rains,  though  delayed,  were  generally  abundant. 

In  the  Punjab  there  was  excessive  prevalence  of  fever  in  certain  districts  on  which  there  had 
been  excessive  rainfall  in  July.  The  mortality  was  greatest  in  the  districts  of  JuUundur  and 
Hoshiarpur,  in  which  irrigation  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  causes  of  this  excessive 
prevalence  of  fever  are  now  being  investigated  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner.  The  Punjab  is 
subject  to  these  exacerbations  of  the  annual  autumnal  fever,  and  the  Sanitary  Conunissioner 
remarks  that  it  has  been  observed  that  in  years  of  cholera  visitations  in  the  Punjab  malarial 
fevers  have  also  been  unusually  prevalent,  and  he  believes  that  the  two  diseases  are  often 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  relation  to 
the  etiology  of  cholera  that  in  1876,  when  both  diseases  were  unusually  prevalent  in  the 
province,  the  districts  which  suflFered  most  from  fever  escaped  cholera ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fever  mortahty  was  comparatively  low  in  the  districts  that  sufiered  most  from 
cholera.  The  following  are  the  ratios  of  mortality  from  the  two  diseases  in  the  six  districts  in 
which  fever  prevailed  most  severely : — 

Death-rate  from 
F 

Jullundur     - 

Hoshiarpur  ... 

Gujeranwalla  - 

Sialkot       -  -  -  - 

Unaritsur      -  -  -  ^  - 

Gurdaspur 

The  following  are  the  ratios  of  mortality  from  the  two  disc 
cholera  chiefly  prevailed  : — 

Bannu  -  -  -  -  - 

Peshawur  .  -  - 

Shahpur       -  -  .  -  . 

Rawul  Pindee  -  -  - 

Gujerat         ----- 
Lahore       -  -  -  - 

In  the  district  of  Jullmidur  37,952  deaths  were  registered  under  the  head  of  fever,  not  one 
under  the  head  of  cholera. 

Bowel  The  deaths  registered  under  bowel  complaints  in  the  different  provinces  in  1876  yield  very 

complaints  nearly  the  same  ratios  as  those  for  the  previous  year.  Berar  is  the  only  exception ;  it  still 
occupies  the  highest  place  in  the  statistics  of  mortality  from  this  cause,  but  the  ratio  for  1876 
was  somewhat  less  than  that  for  the  previous  year.  As  registration  of  deaths  is  apparently 
more  eflScient  in  Berar  than  in  other  provinces,  and  the  statistics  exhibit  this  high  death-rate 
from  bowel  complaints  year  after  year,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  special  cause 
productive  of  this  disease  does  exist  in  the  province.  The  rainfall  is  very  scanty,  the  average 
fall  being  less  than  28  inches,  nearly  the  whole  falling  in  the  four  months  June  to  September ; 
and  the  water-supply  is  acknowledged  to  be  generally  insufficient  and  bad ;  at  the  end  of  the 
hot  weather  the  supply  becomes  nearly  exhausted,  and  during  the  rains  the  sources  of  supply 
are  replenished  almost  wholly  from  surface  drainage.  It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  that  the  greatest  mortality  from  bowel  complaints  occurs ;  but  how 
far  any  relation  exists  between  the  great  prevalence  of  bowel  complaints  and  the  nature  of 
the  water-supply  can  only  be  ascertained  by  enquiry  on  the  spot.  The  rate  of  mortahty 
from  bowel  complaints  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  The  rate  for  the 
district  of  Akola  (the  central  district  of  the  province)  for  1876  was  10*4  per  1,000,  but  the 
rate  for  Wun  was  only  29,  differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  adjoining  district  of  Chanda 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  which  was  2*05 ;  the  rate  for  Buldana,  the  most  westerly  district, 
was  4*7,  while  that  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Nimar  in  the  Central  Provinces  was  502. 
Even  in  the  district  of  Akola  the  high  rate  of  mortality  from  bowel  complaints  is  by  no  means 
equally  distributed;  the  mean  rate  of  ten  towns  in  the  district  was  13' 3  per  1,000,  in 
Hiwarkhed  it  was  23,  in  Khamgaon  it  was  only  4.     A  comparison  of  the  position,  soil 
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drainage,  and  nature  and  quality  of  the  water-supply,  of  these  different  localities  might 
perhaps  afford  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  several  of  the  reports  of  the  local  Sanitary  Commissioners  instances  are  given  in  which 
deaths  from  cholera  have  been  registered  under  the  head  of  bowel  complaints.  In  the 
Malabar  district  of  Madras,  in  the  Ellichpur  district  of  Berar,  in  several  districts  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  in  Burma,  and  also  in  Bengal,  this  occurred ;  in  all  these  instances 
the  cause  of  death  had  been  reported  by  the  police  as  cholera,  but  the  medical  officer  of  the 
district,  either  from  the  reported  absence  of  some  symptom  which  he  considered  diagnostic  of 
cholera  or  from  the  large  number  of  lumbrici  evacuated,  had  the  deaths  entered  under  the  * 
head  of  "  bowel  complaints  "  or  "  other  causes."  It  would  be  better  in  such  cases  to  enter 
the  cause  of  death  as  reported  by  the  police,  and  before  altering  the  register  to  report  the 
circumstances  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the  province  for  opinion  and  enquiry. 

Of  the  other  diseases  which  have  contributed  during  the  year  to  the  mortality  among  the  Mahanmrree 
general  population,  the  recurrence  of  "  mahamurree  "  in  the  hill  districts  of  Kumaon  and  ^°^°T^"i 
Gurhwal  may  be  noticed. 

Dr.  Planck  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  villages  in  which  this  disease  occurred,  and 
has  given  in  his  annual  report  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  outbreak  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  A  short  note  on  the  same  subject  is  also  furnished  by  Dr.  Watson, 
Superintendent  of  Vaccination.  Both  officers  agree  in  the  opinion  that  in  its  nature  the 
disease  is  identical  with  Egyptian  plague.  Epidemic  outbreaks  have  occurred  previously  in 
these  hill  districte  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  16  years,  but,  notwithstanding  that  it  spreads 
rapidly  by  infection  among  the  hill  people,  it  has  never  spread  to  the  population  of  the  plains 
below.  Dr.  Planck  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  development  of  the  disease  to  the  insanitary 
condition  of  the  ^illages,  especially  to  the  custom  that  prevails  among  the  people  of  keeping 
their  cattlip  in  the  same  houses  in  which  they  themselves  live.  Dr.  Watson,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  arises  from  the  use  of  decaying  grain,  especially  a  grain 
much  used  by  the  people  of  the  districts  in  which  a  peculiar  fungus  is  generated. 

The  deaths  from  injuries,  and  the  details  of  the  principal  forms  of  these  injuries,  are  given  Violent 
in  the  following  table :  —  deaths 
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Bombay             ..... 
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Assam  (not  including  Hill  Districts) 

38 

61 
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741 

The  deaths  registered  under  the  head  of  "  Snake-bite  and  killed  by  wild  beasts  "  were 
more  numerous  in  1876  than  in  the  previous  year  in  Assam,  Bengal,  and  the  Central 
Provinces ;  less  numerous  in  all  the  other  provinces.  The  increase  in  the  number  registered 
under  this  head  in  Assam  and  Bengal  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  more  extended  and  improved 
registration  of  deaths.  The  number  registered  under  this  head  in  Bombay  is  less  than  half 
the  number  of  the  previous  year. 


Sanitary  Works  (Bengal). 

During  the  financial  year  1876-77  a  grand  total  of  Rs.  72,59,173  was  expended  on  works  Military 
designed  more  or  less  to  add  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops,  and  more  particularly  works, 
of  the  British  troops  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.     Of  this  sum  Rs.  30,78,592  were  devoted 
to  original  works,  Rs.  23,97,702  to  repairs,  and  the  remainder  to  establishment,  &c.     The 
following  are  the  more'important  of  the  works  carried  out : — 

The  additions  to  the  women's  hospital  at  Dhullunda,  which  is  the  hospital  for  the  garrison  of  For 
WUliam,  Calcutta,  have  been  completed. 
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A  system  of  masonry  drains  to  improve  surface  drainage  of  the  compound  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hospital  has  also  been  completed. 

At  Jullapahar,  Darjeeling,  drains  round  the  barracks  have  been  commenced,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
work  were  completed  during  1876-77. 

At  Benares  a  new  hospitsd  for  Native  Infantry  was  completed  in  1876-77. 

A  hospital  for  Native  Infantry  at  Saugor  was  built  and  completed  during  1875-76.  The  out-offices, 
fcc,  for  the  same  were  completed  in  1876-77. 

At  Nowgong  the  Dharea  Nulla  improvements,  consisting  of  straightening  and  deepening  the  channel 
above  the  Sudder  Bazaar  towards  the  new  cantonments,  have  been  completed. 

Subsidiary  buildings  for  British  Infantry  hospital  in  new  cantonments,  Allahabad,  have  been 
completed. 

A  new  hospital  with  new  enclosure  wall  has  been  commenced  on  a  spare  piece  of  ground  west  of  the 
Military  Prison,  Lucknow,  to  give  more  space  in,  and  improve  the  ventilation  of,  the  prison  ;  work  was 
well  advanced. 

Hospital  with  out-offices  for  women  at  Fyzabad  has  been  commenced. 

Subsidiary  buildings  for  the  General  Hospital  at  Gwalior  have  been  completed. 

The  dam  at  Morar  has  been  improved,  so  that  the  great  rise  of  water  during  floods  previously 
complained  of  does  not  now  occur. 

A  new  hospital  for  Native  In&ntry  at  Dehra  Doon  has  been  finished,  together  with  its  subsidiary 
buildings. 

At  Chukrata  subsidiary  buildings  for  the  hospital,  except  purveyor's  store,  have  been  completed. 

A  hospital  for  women  with  out-offices  has  been  completed  at  Ranikhet. 

Also  at  Ranikhet,  apothecary's  quarters,  apprentice  s  quarters,  with  their  respective  out-offices^  have 
been  completed,  and  the  site  for  hospital  buildings  has  beea  cleared. 

At  Koompore,  Ranikhet,  the  springs  of  water  nave  been  covered  in. 

The  drainage  of  roofs  and  bath-rooms  of  Family  Barracks,  British  Infantry  lines  at  Delhi,  has  been 
completed. 

Tne  encamping  grounds  on  the  Ranikhet  and  Ramnuggur  Cart  Road  have  been  improved :  terraces 
for  tents  made,  connecting  roads  constructed,  road  to  water-supply  improved  ;  at  Dunpan  two  water 
tanks,  one  for  drinking  water  and  one  for  cattle,  have  been  constructed;  at  Ansoth,  a  new  camping 
ground,  the  trees  have  been  cleared,  roads  made,  tanks  constructed,  and  water  from  springs  about  a 
mile  distant,  which  give  a  constant  good  supply,  has  been  led  to  the  camping  ground. 

A  hospital  for  men  with  subsidiary  buildmgs  has  been  commenced  at  Koompore,  Ranikhet.  The 
hospital  walls  were  in  progress,  and  a  quantity  of  materials  collected.  The  subsidiary  buildings  are 
nearly  completed. 

At  Morar  a  hospital  for  Native  Infantry  has  been  commenced,  the  superstructure  was  nearly 
completed,  and  the  subsidiary  buildings  commenced. 

At  JuUundur  drains  from  wash-houses  in  British  Infantry  lines  have  been  completed. 

The  Goorkha  hospital  at  Lower  Dhurmsala  has  been  improved  by  alteration  and  addition. 

Additions  and  alterations  to  the  Goorkha  hospital  at  Bukloh  so  as  to  provide  the  full  authorised 
accommodation  have  also  been  completed. 

The  Family  Barracks  at  Kasauli  nave  been  re-floored.  This  work  was  commenced  in  1876-76  after 
the  cholera  epidemic,  and  was  completed  in  1876-77. 

At  Dagshai  the  re-flooring  and  improving  of  old  barracks  was  commenced :  Barracks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  6 
were  re-floored,  Nos.  4  and  5  about  naif  done^  Improvements  to  Barracks  Nos.  1  and  6  finished,  and 
about  one  fifth  of  Nos.  4  and  5  done.  These  works  are  in  abeyance,  Government  not  having  found  it 
possible  to  provide  any  money  for  them  during  1877-78. 

New  barracks  at  Sabathu  were  commenced  in  1875-76' ;  since  then  no  progress  possible  owing  to 
want  of  funds. 

The  two  blocks  of  barracks  for  families  and  children  of  British  Cavalry  at  Dagshai,  built  from  funds 
given  by  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  have  been  very  nearly  completed. 

New  water-supply  at  Umballa.  The  arrangements  for  temporary  supply,  the  design  for  which 
included  part  of  work  that  will  be  required  in  permanent  supply,  were  practically  finished.  Water 
was  first  conveyed  into  cantonments  on  21st  April  (that  is,  during  this  current  official  year),  and 
since  then  water  to  the  amount  of  from  50,000  to  90,000  gallons  a  day  has  been  coming  into 
cantonments. 

The  drainage  of  the  British  Infantry  lines  at  Meean  Meer  has  been  completed  as  provided  for  in 
sanctioned  estimate. 
The  drainage  of  Royal  Artillery  lines  at  Meean  Meer  is  also  being  improved. 
Drainage  round  No.  4  baiTack  at  Baloon  near  Dalhousie  has  been  completed. 
The  water-supply  project  for  Dalhousie  has  been  nearly  completed. 

The  water-supply  at  Meean  Meer  has  been  commenced,  but  has  made  no  progress  during  1876-77 
owing  to  fresh  estimates  having  to  be  made  out. 
Ten  single  men's  barracks  at  Campbellpore  have  been  re-roofed  and  generally  improved. 
At  Peshawur  the  water-supply  is  still  m  progress ;  during  1876-77  the  sum  ot  Rs.  1,62,568  was 
expended  on  this  work.     It  is  being  vigorously  pushed  on. 

At  Murree  the  construction  of  quarters  for  hospital  servants  has  been  commenced  and  was  about 
half-finished  during  1876-77. 

Also  at  Murree  a  lock  hospital  has  been  commenced.  The  main  buildings  had  been  erected  up  to 
roof  level ;  the  subsidiary  buildings  had  not  been  commenced. 

As  regards  filtration  of  drinking  water  for  troops,  the  question  of  the  best  suitable  filter 
with  lifting  apparatus  is  still  undecided.  The  construction  of  experimental  filtering  tanks, 
on  a  design  approved  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  has  been  ordered  at  JuUundur,  Umritsur, 
Allahabad  and  Bareilly. 
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The  following  instructions  have  been  issued  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  several  Sanitary 
Governments  and  Administrations  in  the  Bengal  Presidency : —  of ^lla^^ 

*'  On  reconsideration  of  the  subject  the  Government  of  India  have  come  to  the  .conclusion  tha;  near  canton" 
something  more  is  required  for  the  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  villages  outside  cantonments  menta. 
than  can  be  done  by  the  local  Sanitary  Commissioner  ;  and  perhaps  this  can  be  usefully  and  inexpensively 
done  by  appointing,  in  the  first  instance,  local  couunittees  of  inspection.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  do  this  at  once  for  all  cantonments  ;  the  experiment  may  properly  be  tried  in  one  or  two  larger 
cantonments  in  each  province,  and  committees  might  be  appointed  at  once  to  inspect  all  villages  within 
a  radius  of  five  miles  of  the  cantonments  named.  A  civil  medical  officer  of  experience,  an  Assistant  or 
Joint  Magistrate,  and  a  selected  military  officer  (if  practicable,  the  local  officer  of  the  Quarter- Master- 
General's  Department)  would  be  the  most  suitable  officers  for  the  work.  Where  circumstances  do  not 
admit  of  the  services  of  these  officers  being  made  available,  a  medical  officer  attached  to  a  regiment  in 
the  cantonment  and  some  other  civil  officer  of  the  district,  if  possible  with  local  experience)  may  be 
appointed. 

**  The  primary  object  in  appointing  these  committees  is  to  ascertain,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
best  action  practicable,  what  is  the  actual  state  of  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cantonments ; 
whether  they  are  in  reality  a  source  of  danger  to  the  troops  in  cantonment ;  and,  if  the  insanitary  evils 
that  may  be  found  to  exist  in  them  are  removable,  what  measures  are  practicable  for  their  removal, 
and  what  the  cost  of  such  measures  will  be.  The  attention  of  the  committee  should  be  directed  more 
especially  to  the  drainage  of  the  site  of  each  village  and  of  the  ground  around  it,  to  the  sources  of 
water-supply  and  their  liability  to  pollution,  and  to  the  general  condition  of  the  village  in  respect  of 
cleanliness  and  conservancy.  It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  introduce  the  use  of  latrines  in  villages, 
and  in  fact  latrines  are  worse  than  useless  when  they  cannot  be  under  proper  inspection,  but  the 
committee  might,  when  inspecting  villages,  report  what  improved  arrangements  for  conservancy  are 
feasible.  For  instance,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  sanitation  of  villages  if  the  cattle,  which  as  a 
rule  are  tied  up  inside  enclosures,  could  be  removed  to  a  short  distance  outside  the  village;  this  change 
would  no  doubt  be  one  of  great  difficulty  for  many  reasons,  and  certainly  could  not  be  at  once  carried 
out,  still  with  some  trouble  the  objections  to  it  might  be  gradually  overcome.  Care  must  of  course 
be  taken  in  any  schemes  of  sanitary  reform  in  villages  around  cantonments  not  to  offend  the  prejudices 
of  the  villagers  concerned.  It  is  impossible  for  any  Government  agency  to  keep  villages  dean,  but  the 
villagers  may  in  time  be  educated  to  see  the  advantages  of  cleanliness.  What  is  chiefly  required  is  to 
prevent  the  people  fouling  localities  near  the  sources  of  water-supply.  A  record  of  the  actual  state  in 
these  respects  of  the  villages  from  which  cantonment  supplies  are  drawn  would  afford  useful  information 
to  the  military  and  civil  authorities. 

'*  The  committee  should  be  allowed  to  examine  into  sanitary  measures  within  cantonments  so  far  as 
these  are  connected  with  the  subject  of  their  enquiry,  and  should  be  directed  to  prepare  estimates  for 
carrying  out  the  objects  suggested  above,  especially  as  regards  the  water-supply.  The  committee 
should  also  submit  duplicate  reports,  one  to  the  Quarter-Master  General  of  tne  Army,  and  the  other 
through  the  Local  Government  to  the  Home  Department 

"  The  time  which  the  committee  would  be  called  upon  to  devote  to  this  inspection  will  vary  according 
as  there  are  few  or  many  villages  around  the  several  cantonments.  While  in  some  places  a  couple  of 
months  will  suffice,  in  others  more  will  be  required ;  but  it  is  anticipated  that  in  all  cases  the  cold 
weather  will  give  ample  time  for  the  proposed  enquiry.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  large  expense 
will  be  involved  in  these  arrangements,  but  any  such  expense  will  be  a  military  charge." 

The  reports  of  the  local  Sanitary  Commissioners  afford  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  need  Civil  works, 
of  employing  the  funds  at  their  disposal  as  much  as  possible  in  removing  the  many  insanitary 
conditions  by  which  the  people  are  surrounded  is  very  generally  recognised  by  the  civil 
authorities,  but  the  want  of  funds  everywhere  renders  the  undertaking  of  great  works  im- 
practicable ;  and  even  as  regards  minor  improvements,  which  could  in  a  great  measure  be 
effected  by  the  people  themselves  with  very  little  outlay  of  money,  the  apathy  and  unwilling- 
ness of  the  people  to  co-operate  render  sanitary  progress  very  slow.  Efforts  are  being 
everywhere  made  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  value  of  pure  air  and  water  and  cleanliness 
round  their  dwellings,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  help  themselves  in  these  matters,  and  in  the 
large  centres  of  population  among  the  better  educated  classes  better  notions  are  perhaps 
beginning  to  prevail,  but  on  the  mass  of  the  people  no  impression  has  been  made. 

In  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  measures  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  water- 
supply  of  the  people  have  been  systematically  carried  out,  numerous  tanks  containing  foul 
water  have  been  drained  and  filled  up,  and  proposals  for  extending  the  service  of  filtered 
water  are  under  consideration.  A  more  thorough  and  complete  system  of  conservancy  has 
also  been  brought  into  operation. 

With  regard  to  the  districts  of  Bengal  the  improvements  that  have  been  carried  out  are 
no  doubt  very  small  when  the  insanitary  conditions  that  abound  in  all  directions  are  con- 
sidered, bnt  the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  affords  evidence  that  the  connection 
between  impure  water,  obstructed  drainage,  and  want  of  cleanliness  and  proper  conservancy 
b  very  generally  recognised  by  the  authorities,  and  improvements  in  these  respects  are  effected 
where  funds  for  the  purpose  are  available.  The  Sanitary  Commissioner  furnishes  a  statement 
showing  the  income  of  138  municipalities  in  the  province,  and  the  amount  expended  by  each 
on  sanitary  work  and  establishment.  On  the  average  the  expenditure  under  this  head 
amounted  to  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  income,  but  in  many  it  was  less  than  10  per  cent, ;  in 
others  it  ranged  between  30  and  40  per  cent. 
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In  the  North-West  Provinces  improvements  take  the  form  chiefly  of  drainage  of  the  sites 
of  towns,  the  reclamation  of  unwholesome  tanks,  and  the  filUng  up  of  foul  water  holes  and 
excavations.  In  many  districts  considerable  sums  have  been  spent  on  works  of  this  nature, 
notably  in  Terai,  Bareilly,  Shahjehanpore,  Boolundshuhr,  and  Goruckpore.  In  the  district  of 
Meerut  the  importance  of  removing  the  many  insanitary  conditions  by  which  the  people  are 
surrounded  appears  to  have  been  more  fully  recognised  than  in  any  other  district,  and  the 
magistrate  has  exerted  his  influence  with  good  efiect  in  pushing  on  drainage  works  and  other 
improvements  in  most  of  the  towns  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  drainage  cuttings  planned 
by  the  Irrigation  Department  for  the  more  perfect  drainage  of  the  Upper  Doab  country  have 
been  extended,  and  the  good  effects  of  these  works  in  diminishing  the  prevalence  of  fever  in 
the  Meerut  district  are  annually  becoming  more  apparent  in  the  death-rates.  In  Benares  a 
large  sum  was  expended  in  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  water-supply  and  drainage  of  the  city, 
but  the  scheme  has  been  long  in  hand,  and  appears  to  make  no  progress  towards  construction. 
Benares  being  the  chief  centre  of  attraction  to  the  Hindus,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made 
from  all  parts  of  India,  the  importance  of  placing  it  in  the  best  sanitary  condition  possible 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  Cholera  prevails  in  the  city  every  year,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  from  it  as  a  centre  epidemics  radiate  to  very  distant  parts  of  India. 

In  the  hill  districts  of  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  the  re-appearance  of  '*  mahamurree "  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  state  of  the  villages,  and  earnest  endeavours 
are  being  made  to  improve  their  sanitary  condition,  more  especially  to  bring  into  general  use 
the  custom  of  providing  separate  accommodation  for  the  cattle,  which  have  hitherto  been 
lodged  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  dwelling-houses. 

In  the  Punjab,  efforts  in  the  way  of  sanitary  improvements  are  chiefly  directed  towards 
improving  the  water-supply  of  towns ;  surface  drainage  and  conservancy  also  meet  with  a  fair 
share  of  attention. 

A  water-supply  and  sewerage  project  for  the  city  of  Lahore  at  a  total  cost  of  upwards  of 
13  lacs  has  been  sanctioned.  In  the  other  towns  sanitary  work  has  consisted  chiefly  in 
cleaning  and  repairing  wells  and  tanks  and  constructing  new  ones,  filling  in  excavations 
containing  foul  and  stagnant  water,  and  the  adoption  of  more  systematic  arrangements  for 
conservancy. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  there  are  very  few  large  towns,  the  districts  are  for  the  most  part 
very  sparsely  populated,  and  the  local  fiinds  are  very  poor.  Under  these  circumstances  im- 
provements have  been  limited  to  minor  works.  As  the  country  is  hilly  and  the  natural 
drainage  good,  drainage  works  are  not  so  much  needed  as  in  other  parts  of  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  water-supply  is  generally  scanty,  and  such  funds  as  are  available  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  improvements  of  the  water-supply  and  conservancy.  In  Saugor,  Damoh,  Chind- 
wara,  and  one  or  two  other  districts,  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  water-supply  of 
the  villages,  but  on  the  whole  not  much  has  been  effected.  In  the  city  of  Nagpore  the  water 
service  has  been  extended,  and  now  nearly  the  whole  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water.  In 
Burhanpur,  and  in  Raipur  also,  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  improving 
the  supply  of  drinking  water.  In  Seoni  a  scheme  was  in  preparation  for  bringing  filtered 
water  from  the  large  reservoir  into  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  people.  The  excessive  mortality 
in  the  Jubbulpore,  Saugor,  Nursingpur,  Wardha,  and  other  of  the  sudder  towns  during  the 
epidemic  season  of  1876  indic^ates  urgent  need  for  radical  improvement  in  the  water-supply 
of  these  places. 

In  Berar  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  urgent  recommendation  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  increase  the  area  of  village  sites,  and  to  enable  the  people  to  keep  their  cattle  outside 
the  villages,  has  been  acted  on  to  a  slight  extent,  but  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  pleads  that 
more  general  action  should  be  taken  in  these  matters. 


Qeneral  Bemarks. 

ClK)lera  i^jg  section  is  intended  to  include  "  observations  on  the  prc^ess  of  research  into  disease 

I  usion.  ,,  causes  and  matters  of  a  simlar  nature."  Under  this  head  I  may  refer  to  the  paper  by 
Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham  on  '^  cholera  in  relation  to  certain  physical  phenomena,'*  which 
forms  an  appendix  to  this  report,  and  which  is  a  contribution  towards  the  special  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  cholera  sanctioned  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  and  for  India.  In  this 
paper  the  inquirers  discuss  more  especially  the  relation  of  cholera  to  the  soil,  and  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  it  under  varying  meteorological  conditions,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
is  to  incline  them  to  place  cholera  in  the  category  of  diseases  dependent  upon  miasmata  de- 
veloped in  the  soil.  In  the  section  of  this  report  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  chief  diseases 
from  which  the  general  population  of  the  country  has  suffered  during  the  year  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  describe  the  spread  over  the  country  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1875-76, 
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and  to  show  the  meteorological  conditions  by  which  it  was  attended  in  the  districts  and 
localities  where  its  prevalence  was  most  severe.  The  evidence  there  adduced  seems  to  me 
suflBcient  to  give  cholera  a  place  in  the  category  of  epidemics  that  are  spread  by  infection,  and 
to  point  to  impure  water  as  the  most  common  condition  that  determines  its  incidence  on 
particular  populations.  At  the  same  time  I  willingly  acknowledge  that  the  reasons  against 
this  doctrine  advanced  by  Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham,  after  so  much  close  investigation, 
deserve  careful  consideration,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  considered  an  advantage  that  evidence 
bearing  on  two  diflTerent  aspects  of  so  important  a  subject  should  appear  in  the  same 
volume. 

{In  the  paper  by  Doctors  Lewis  and  Cunningham  above  referred  to  the  foUovmig  conclusions  are 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  theories  of  cholera  diffmion.) 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  report  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  local  physical  conditions  coinciding  with  the  various  degrees  of  cholera  prevalence  in 
Calcutta  at  different  times  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  information  thus  obtained  has 
next  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  various  current  theories  relative  to  the  essential  causation 
of  the  disease. 

The  most  important  theories  are  the  following : — 

jst — That  which  regards  cholera  as  essenti^ly  caused  by  direct  contagion, — by  the  direct 
transfer  of  a  poison,  manufactured  within  the  human  organism,  from  one  person  to  another : 
According  to  it,  any  fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  must  be  dependent  on  corre- 
sponding fluctuations,  either  in  opportunity  of  transfer,  or  in  the  susceptibiHty  of  humr.n 
beings  to  the  influence  of  the  poison. 

2nd. — ^The  so-called  *  water  theory.'  In  this,  also,  the  human  organism  is  regarded  as  the 
factory  in  which  a  specific  poison  is  produced.  By  one  set  of  the  supporters  of  the  theory, 
water  is  regarded  merely  as  one  means — although  by  far  the  most  important  and  influential 
means — ^by  which  the  poison  is  difl^used, — is  transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  By 
other  authorities,  however,  water  is  not  regarded  as  a  mere  vehicle,  but  as  the  medium  in 
which  the  material  produced  within  the  human  organism  attains  its  maximum  of  virulence. 
According  to  this  theory,  fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  must  essentially  depend  on 
corresponding  fluctuations  in  conditions  determining  or  facilitating  the  transfer  of  materials 
produced  within  the  human  organism  to  the  water,  and  specially  to  the  drinking  water. 

3rd. — ^The  theory  which,  while  regarding  the  drinking  water  of  a  locality  as  essentially 
determining  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  it,  does  not  regard  its  influence  as  necessarily  depen- 
dent on  the  introduction  of  any  specific  material  manufactured  within  the  bodies  of  those 
suffering  from  the  disease ;  it  holds  that  the  drinking  water  determines  prevalence,  both  by  its 
effect  on  personal  susceptibility,  and  by  being  the  essential  medium  in  which  the  specific 
poison  is  developed.  In  any  case,  the  quality  of  the  drinking  water  of  a  locality  is  regarded 
as  the  essential  determinant  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  it  at  different 
periods.  Any  fluctuations  of  prevalence  in  locaUties  in  which  cholera  is  epidemic  are  re- 
garded as  depending  on  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  quaUty  of  the  water,  increase  and 
decrease  in  prevalence  being  due  to  increase  and  decrease  in  the  impurity  of  the  water. 

4iJi^ — The  theory  which  regards  the  soil  as  the  essential  site  of  the  processes  resulting  in 
the  production  of  the  material  inducing  cholera.  The  majority  of  the  adherents  of  this  theory 
regard  the  air  as  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  the  material  produced  in  the  soil  is  conveyed 
to  human  beings,  so  as  to  cause  the  disease  in  them ;  biit  it  is  obvious  that  questions  of 
vehicle  are  really  subordinate  here,  and  that  materials  manufactured  in  the  soil  may  reach  the 
human  subject  by  more  than  one  path.  According  to  this  view,  fluctuations  in  prevalence  of 
cholera  are  dependent  on  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  condition  of  the  soil,  which  may 
act  either  on  the  manufacture  or  the  diffusion  of  the  specific  materials. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  how  far  each  of  these  theories  is  capable  of  accounting  for  the 
phenomena  of  seasonal  fluctuations  exhibited  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta. 

ht. — ^The  theory  of  direct  contagion.  It  may  be  deemed  superfluous,  at  the  present  day, 
to  enter  into  the  serious  consideration  of  this  doctrine,  still  as  it  is  yet  advocated  by  some 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  bearing  of  our  data 
upon  it.  The  normal  course  followed  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
Calcutta  is  not  merely  inexplicable  by  this  theory,  but  is  strongly  opposed  to  it.  If  preva- 
lence  were  dependent  on  direct  contagion,  the  maximum  prevalence  should  occur  at  those 
times  of  year  when  the  population  is  most  liable  to  close  association.  As  a  fact,  the  maxi- 
mum prevalence  in  Calcutta  occurs  during  a  period  when  there  is  less  crowding  together  or 
close  association  of  the  population  than  in  either  of  the  periods  immediately  preceding  and 
following  it.  The  native  population  is  more  crowded  together  during  the  height  of  the  cold 
weather  and  of  the  rains  than  at  any  other  time  of  year ;  for  it  is  then  that  the  people  are 
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obliged — by  the  temperature  in  the  one  case,  by  the  rainfall  in  the  other — to  pass  the  nights 
packed  together  in  their  houses,  instead  of  spending  them  largely  in  the  open  air.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  prevalence  of  cholera  ought  to  attain  its  maximum  in  December  and 
January,  and  in  July  and  August ;  but,  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  these  are  precisely 
the  periods  during  which  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

2nd, — The  '  water  theory,'  as  ordinarily  understood.  This  theory,  also,  fails  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  seasonal  fluctuation  in  prevalence,  or  to  gain  any  support  from  them. 
According  to  it,  maximuna  prevalence  ought  to  occur  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  the 
meteorological  conditions  are  of  a  nature  calculated  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into  the  drink- 
ing water  of  materials  derived  from  the  bodies  of  those  suffering  from  the  disease,  and 
specially  of  the  materials  of  the  intestinal  excretions.  The  period  during  which  most 
material  is  washed  into  the  tanks  and  other  bodies  of  water  which,  until  quite  recently,  con- 
stituted the  universal  sources  of  drinking  water  in  Calcutta  is  that  in  whicii  the  rainfall  is 
greatest  and  characterised  by  the  greatest  heaviness  of  individual  falls.  These  months  are 
June,  July,  August,  and  September ;  but  the  first  of  these  is  a  month  of  low  medium, 
while  the  three  others  are  months  of  minimmn  prevalence. 

With  reference  to  the  latter  three  months,  it  may  be  argued  that,  although  the  inwash  of 
materials  is  then  great,  the  inwash  of  the  specific  material  producing  cholera  is  not  so,  as 
it  has  been  in  great  part  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  previous  rainfall,  and  that 
the  influence  of  what  still  remains  to  be  introduced  is  neutralised  by  the  coincident  dilution 
of  the  sources  of  drinking  water.  This  argument  is,  however,  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
phenomena  of  June.  At  this  time  there  has  been  no  suflScient  previous  rainfall  to  remove 
the  specific  material  from  the  soil  surface,  or  to  dilute  the  water-supply ;  and  yet  the  abundant 
and  violent  rainfall  of  June  is  accompanied  by  a  great  decrease  in  prevalence.  Equally 
inexplicable  on  this  theory  are  the  phenomena  presented  by  May  and  November.  In  May 
the  amount  of  specific  material  ready  for  introduction  must  be  at  a  maximum,  for  the 
preceding  months  are  those  in  which  the  number  of  cases  of  the  disease — the  number  of 
assumed  factories  of  the  poison — far  exceeds  that  present  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
In  May,  too,  both  the  total  rainfall  and  the  heaviness  of  individual  falls  are,  on  an  average, 
higher  than  in  April ;  and  yet  at  this  very  time,  when  everything,  according  to  the  theory, 
provides  for  excessive  increase  in  prevalence,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  marked  decrease. 
We  have  here  an  instance  of  decrease  where  the  theory  requires  increase,  and  the  phenomena 
of  November  furnish  an  example  of  an  exactly  opposite  nature — of  meteorological  conditions 
which,  according  to  the  water  theory,  ought  to  ensure  decrease,  but  which,  in  fact,  coincide 
with  marked  increase.  When  we  compare  the  rainfall  of  November  with  that  of  October, 
we  find  that,  in  so  far  as  provision  of  means  securing  inwash  of  materials  are  concerned,  the 
latten  month  occupies  a  much  higher  place  than  the  former;  and  yet  the  virtually  rainless 
November  shows  a  great  increase  in  prevalence  when  compared  with  October. 

3rd, — The  theory  which  regards  the  degree  of  impurity  of  the  drinking  water  as  the 
essential  determinant  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  According  to  this  theory,  the  periodic 
fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  a  locality  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic  are 
dependent  on  corresponding  variations  in  the  degree  of  impurity  of  the  water-supply.  In  so 
far  as  the  general  physical  conditions  of  locality  are  concerned,  the  degree  of  iinpurity  of  the* 
water  must  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  entrance  of  extraneous  impurities  is  facilitated, 
and  on  influences  determining  the  relative  proportions  of  the  impurities  to  the  mass  of  water 
containing  them.  The  conditions  favouring  the  entrance  of  foreign  matters  in  general  into 
the  sources  of  water-supply  are  precisely  those  described  previously  as  favouring  the  entrance 
of  specific  materials ;  and  the  conditions  favouring  concentration  of  impurity  are  those  under 
which  the  general  mass  of  water  is  reduced  to  least  bulk.  Consequently,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  maximum  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  ought  to  occur  during  the  hot  and 
dry  season,  when  concentration  attains  a  maximum,  and  during  the  commencement  of  the 
rains,  when  there  is  great  inwash  of  extraneous  impurities,  without  an  increase  in  the  mass  of 
the  water  calculated  to  do  more  than  neutralise  this  addition. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  cholera  prevalence  of  the  hot  and  dry  months,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  afford  strong  confirmatory  evidence  to  the  theory ;  for  the  season  of  maximum 
prevalence  occurs  then,  coincidently  with  the  season  of  lowest  water-level.  When,  however, 
the  phenomena  of  individual  months  of  the  hot  and  dry  season  are  examined,  the  results  are 
not  so  favourable  to  it.  In  May  the  water-level  reaches  its  lowest,  the  conditions  affecting 
evaporation  l)eing,  apparently,  more  than  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  shglit 
excess  in  the  rainfall  over  that  of  April.  In  May,  then,  the  sources  of  water-supply  are 
reduced  to  their  smallest  bulk,  and  the  concentration  of  the  impurities  in  them  reaches  a 
maximum  ;  and  consequently,  according  to  the  theory,  the  cholera  prevalence  of  the  hot  and 
dry  season  ought  to  come  to  a  climax  then.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  prevalence  in 
May  is  much  less  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  months. 
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The  phenomena  of  June  do  not  show  any  closer  agreement  with  the  requirements  of  the 
theory.  At  this  time,  according  to  the  theory,  cholera  prevalence  ought  to  continue  at  a 
maximum  ;  for,  although  the  mass  of  water  in  the  sources  of  water-supply  undergoes  con- 
siderable increase,  the  conditions  of  rainfall  are  such  as  to  ensure  great  inwash  of  materials 
from  the  soil,  which  has  not  been  purified  by  any  great  previous  rainfall.  June  is,  however, 
a  month  of  low  medium,  not  of  maximum  prevalence.  November,  also,  presents  great 
difficulties  to  the  acceptation  of  any  such  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  periodic  fluctuations 
in  prevalence.  In  November  conditions  facilitating  inwash  of  extraneous  materials  are  at  a 
minimum,  and  the  mass  of  water  is  greater  than  in  either  June  or  July.  The  prevalence  in 
November  ought,  therefore,  to  be  lower  than  that  in  June  and  July ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  very  much  higher  than  in  these  months. 

4th. — ^The  "  soil "  theory.  The  theories  which  have  been  considered  hitherto  assume 
that  the  nature  of  the  specific  cause  of  cholera,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  conditions  deter- 
mining the  production  of  the  specific  cause,  are  already  definitely  ascertained.  The  soil  theory, 
however,  does  not  go  so  far ;  and  the  difticulty  of  determining  the  bearing  of  our  data  upon 
it  is  proportionately  enhanced  thereby.  All  that  it  definitely  affirms  is  .that  the  specific  cause 
of  cholera  is  developed  in  the  layer  of  soil  lying  above  the  water-level  or  first  impermeable 
stratum  in  a  locality  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  development  must  depend  on  certain  conditions 
of  that  layer.  These  conditions  are,  admittedly,  quite  undetermined,  but  must  be  supposed 
to  be  constantly  existent,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  within  the  areas  in  which  the  disease  is 
endemic.  According  to  it,  fluctuation  in  prevalence  in  any  endemic  locality  must  be  dependent 
on  corresponding  fluctuations  either  in  conditions  affecting  the  development  of  the  poison  in 
the  soil,  or  on  conditions  determining  its  diffusion  from  the  soil. 

So  long  as  the  conditions  supposed  to  secure  development  of  the  poison  are  not  distinctly 
defined,  it  is  evident  that  an  endemic  locality  affords  little  field  for  testing  the  theory  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  prevalence  of  the  disease  to  influences  calculated  to  favour  its 
production.  Attention  must,  therefore,  be  mainly  directed  to  prevalence  regarded  as  de- 
pendent on  diffusion ;  but  even  regarding  questions  of  production,  there  are  certain  phenomena 
of  prevalence  which  admit  of  comparison  with  the  theory.  In  any  locality,  like  Calcutta, 
where  the  layer  of  soil  above  the  water-level  is  always  of  comparatively  little  depth,  and  of 
tolerably  uniform  structm*e  throughout,  the  theory  may  be  supposed  to  assume  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  the  specific  material  developed  ought  to  increase  with  the 
mass  of  generating  stratum.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
prevalence  ought  to  coincide  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  depression  of  the  water-level, 
which  is  very  much  what  we  have  previously  ascertained  to  occur  iu  reality. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  cholera  prevalence  as  an  expression  of  the  degree  of  diffusion 
of  the  poison,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  main  channels  by  which  materials 
developed  in  the  soil  may  reach  the  human  beings  in  any  locality.  These  are  the  water  and 
the  air  occupying  the  interspaces  between  the  solid  constituents  of  the  soil.  If  the  water  of 
the  soil  be  regarded  as  the  means  of  diffusion  of  the  poison,  the  phenomena  of  prevalence 
in  Calcutta  present  the  same  difficulties  to  this  theory  as  they  do  to  those  previously  con- 
sidered. This,  however,  is  not  the  case  if  the  air  be  regarded  as  the  channel  traversed  by 
the  poison  in  passing  from  the  soil  to  the  subjects  of  the  disease.  On  this  hypothesis, 
maximum  and  minimum  of  prevalence  ought  to  coincide  with  maximum  and  minimum  of 
soil  ventilation.  According  to  our  data,  the  maximum  of  soil  ventilation  occurs  during 
March  and  April,  coincidently  with  the  maximum  of  prevalence ;  and  minimum  soil  venti- 
lation occurs  during  the  rainy  season,  the  period  of  minimum  prevalence.  So  far,  however, 
as  diffusion  alone  is  regarded  as  determining  prevalence,  the  phenomena  of  prevalence  in 
Calcutta  do  not  coincide  accurately  with  the  requirements  of  the  theory.  The  depression 
of  prevalence  in  December  and  January,  and  again  in  May,  remains  inexplicable ;  and  all 
that  can  be  positively  affirmed  is  that  the  difficulties  opposed  by  the  phenomena  of  periodic 
fluctuation  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  to  the  soil  theory  are  less  than  those 
encountered  by  any  of  the  other  current  doctrines  regarding  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  relation  which  various  physical 
conditions  bear  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
in  which  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  endemic.  In  the  stations  which  have  been  selected 
to  represent  the  principal  districts  of  the  endemic  area  taken  as  a  group  the  seasonal 
manifestation  of  the  disease  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  in  Calcutta — 82  per  cent, 
of  the  total  annual  cholera  taking  place  during  the  eight  drier  months  of  the  year  in  Calcutta, 
and  71*2  in  the  stations  taken  as  a  group,  the  maximum  cholera  in  both  occurring  during 
the  comparatively  dry  months  of  March  and  April. 

As,  however,  the  figiures  available  regarding  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  the  individual 
stations  of  this  group  are  so  small  compared  with  the  statistics  of  Calcutta,  which  embrace 
the  general  population,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  monthly  proportions  should  accurately 
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agree.     Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  the  difference  in  the  surroundings  of  the  classes 
of  the  population  compared,  even  the  monthly  statistics,  especially  when  weeded  of  manifestly 
casual  occurrences,  present  a  marked  general  similarity.     It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the . 
conclusions  derived  from  the  data  regarding  Calcutta  apply  generally  to  this   group  of 
stations  also. 

Seeing,  however,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  in  which  cholera  manifests 
itself  at  irregular  intervals  only  it  displays  a  preference  for  other  than  the  dry  months  of  the 
year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  more 
prominent  doctrines  regarding  the  causation  of  the  disease  still  retain  their  applicability. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  the  theory  of  direct  contagion,  it  was  observed  that  the  fact  that  cholera 
prevalence  in  the  endemic  area  was  at  a  minimum  when,  for  climatic  reasons,  the  people 
(during  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons)  are  most  crowded  together  tended  to  negative  the  view 
that  personal  contact  exercised  any  important  element  in  the  extension  of  the  disease. 

In  the  Upper  Provinces,  notwithstanding  the  still  closer  relation  which  must  exist  between 
individuals  owing  to  the  greater  severity  of  the  cold,  cholera  faUs  to  its  minimum  degree  of 
prevalence  at  the  period  of  minimum  temperature,  and  a  sudden  dbninution  from  the 
maximum  prevalence  of  cholera  takes  place  contemporaneously  with  the  setting  in  of  the 
colder  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  close  association  of  individuals  must  also  be  favoured  by 
the  crowding  incident  on  the  conditions  of  the  rainy  months  of  the  year  when  cholera  is 
most  apt  to  occur.  As,  however,  the  heavier  and  more  continuous  rainfall  of  Lower  Bengal, 
with  the  corresponding  increased  crowding  together  of  the  people,  is  contemporaneous  witii  a 
marked  diminution  of  the  disease,  the  general  weight  of  evidence  remains  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  direct  contagion. 

(2.)  Assuming  the  water-level  registers  to  give  a  fair  general  indication  of  the  fluctuation 
of  the  water  us^  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  different  stations  where  observations  were 
conducted,  the  theory  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  through  the  medium  of  drinking  wat^ 
gains  greater  support  in  the  non-endemic  area  than  in  Lower  Bengal.  A  glimpse  at  the 
diagrams  repre^nting  the  variation  in  the  water-level  of  different  localities  in  this  area 
will  show  that  the  disease  undoubtedly  attains  its  maximum  shortly  after  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  wells  begins  to  rise;  hence,  it  might  be  inferred,  when  suflBcient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  choleraic  material  dispersed  over  the  soil  to  find  its  way  by  percolation  into 
the  wells,  and  when  the  water,  being  low,  favours  the  swallowing  of  the  materiea  morbi  in  a 
concentrated  form.  To  this,  however,  it  must  be  added  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cholera  of  a  station  occurs  before  the  water-kvel  in  the  wells  is  affected,  especially  in  some 
stations  where  the  wells  are  very  deep  and  where  the  total  annual  fluctuation  does  not  exceed 
a  few  inches.  In  such  cases  it  must  be  assumed,  either  that  the  cause  of  cholera  was  present 
in  the  water  before  the  percolated  impurities  could  reach  the  well,  or  that  the  earlier  cholera 
of  the  season  was  derived  from  some  other  source  than  that  furnishing  the  later  cases.  With 
regard  to  the  production  of  the  '  spring  *  cholera,  again,  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the 
percolation  of  choleraic  impurities  into  the  wells;  for  the  ground  appears  to  absorb  all  the 
rain  that  falls  at  this  time,  and  in  scarcely  any  of  the  selected  stations  in  the  non-endemic 
area  is  it  observable  that  the  level  of  the  well-water  is  materially  affected  by  this  season's 
rainfall. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  maintained  that,  while  all  cases  of  cholera  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
effects  of  ihQ  percolation  of  cholera  impurities  into  sources  of  drinking  water,  those  phenomena 
which  cannot  be  accoimted  for  in  this  way  are  ascribable  to  the  effects  of  the  direct 
introduction  of  the  materials  into  the  water,  or  other  ingesta.  But  before  this  can  be 
accepted  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  facilities 
of  introduction  at  different  seasons  and  in  different  years  vary  proportionately  to  the 
coincident  prevalence  of  cholera.  Until  this  has  been  done,  the  theory  seems  to  assume 
that  every  year  in  which  cholera  is  generally  epidemic  is  at  the  same  time  a  year  in  which 
there  is  an  epidemic  tendency  to  the  direct  introduction  of  choleraic  materials  into  sources 
of  water-supply. 

The  streams  and  rivers  must,  however,  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  surface  impurities 
by  every  fall  of  rain ;  and  if  it  were  true,  as  some  advocates  of  the  *  water-theory '  maintain, 
that  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  a  choleraic  discharge  finding  its  way  into  a  river  can  multiply 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  capable  of  infecting  the  population  of  an  entire  city,  a  rapid  and 
general  difiusion  of  cholera  would  be  readily  accounted  for.  If  this  were  actually  the  case, 
however,  it  should  follow  that  the  progress  of  cholera  along  the  water-courses  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  would  be  evident  to  all.  In  that  case  any  outbreak  of  cholera  which 
might  occur  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  towards  the  north-west  of  the  area  under 
consideration  ought  to  be  traceable  week  by  week  along  the  line  of  the  streams  and  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Ganges  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  Oude,  Behar,  and  so  on,  in  a 
direction  towards  the  sea ;  but  experience  shows  that,  so  far  as  the  disease  can  be  tracked  in 
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any  definite  direction — ^tfaat  id  to  eay,  so  &r  as  the  circumstance  that  the  months  of  max^um 
cholera  prevalence  present  a  certun  ill-defined,  prc^ressive  arrangement  along  the  stations  in 
the  Oangetic  plain  can  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  ^^  direction  "  taken  by  the  disease — this 
direction  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  followed  l)y  the  niunerous  streams  and  rivers  r  cfadera 
attains  its  maximum  in  March  and  April  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  but  not  till 
August  at  its  sources. 

(3.)  In  so  far  as  the  endemic  area  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soil  theory 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  cholera  than  any  of 
the  other  theories  piieviously  considered.  In  regard  to  Upper  India  the  evidence  is  as  yet 
defective,  and  detailed  data  are  wanting  on  many  points.  There  are,  however,  certain  important 
facts  pointing  very  distinctly  to  the  importance  of  local  soil-conditions  in  relation  to  cholera 
prevalence  in  this  area  also. 

It  was  remarked  in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  paper  that,  the  nearer  the  soil  of  a 
district  in  India  approaches  in  character  that  constituting  the  lower  portion  of  the  Gangetic 
plains,  the  greater  is  the  likehbood  that  cholera  will  be  found  as  an  endemic  disease  in  it.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  seasonal  manifestation  of  cholera  changes  gradually  as  we  proceed  up 
the  river,  the  disease  manifesting  a  tendency  to  be  deferred  later  and  later  in  the  year  the 
farther  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  are  followed  towards  their  sources,  and  the  drier  the  cUmate 
and  the  soil  become,  so  that  in  the  upper  part  of  India  and  in  the  Central  Provinces  the 
maximum  prevalence  of  the  disease  occurs  just  at  those  periods  when  the  soil-conditions  most 
closely  approach  those  in  Calcutta  when  in  its  driest  state,  viz.,  during  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  rains,  at  which  period  alone  the  soil-conditions  of  the  former  area  approximate  to  those  of 
Lower  Bengal  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  After  bestowing  the  most  careful 
consideration  on  this  matter,  and  after  endeavouring  to  examine  it  in  all  its  phases,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  which  regards  conditions  of  the  soil  as  essentially  determining 
the  production  of  the  cause  of  cholera  in  a  locality  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the 
phenomena  of  its  seasonal  prevalence  as  manifested  throughout  the  Bengal  Presidency  than 
any  of  the  other  doctrines  appear  to  be. 

In  manifesting  a  marked  partiality  for  a  soil  of  the  character  of  the  Gangetic  alluvium; 
•cholera  is  by  no  means  singular,  for  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  malarious  fevers 
and  kindred  diseases  flourish  with  most  vigour  about  the  deltas  of  large  rivers  all  over  the 
world. 

The  connection  between  soil  and  malaria,  as  a  connection  implying  cause  and  effect,  is  not 
seriously  questioned,  and  the  apparently  capricious  manner  in  which  some  districts  evolve  it 
and  others  do  not  is  a  well-recognised  fact :  swp^mpy  and  arid  soils  alike  being  capable  of 
producing  the  miasm  during  certain  seasons. 

In  this  malaria  presents  a  considerable  resemblance  to  cholera,  for,  although  both  affections 
manifest  a  niarked  tendency  to  become  endemic  in  alluvial  districts,  there  exist,  nevertheless, 
very  numerous  localities,  even  in  tropical  and  subtropical  climates,  where  both  affections  are 
unknown,  such  for  example  as  the  extensive  swampy  districts  in  South  Australia.  That 
cholera  also  is  unknown  there  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  India  is  too 
far  removed  to  allow  of  the  transport  of  infectious  material,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  attempted 
to  explain  the  absence  of  malaria  on  such  grounds. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  causes  productive  of  malarious 
fevers  and  cholera  are  identical,'  or  that  localities  providing  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  one  must,  therefore,  provide  those  for  the  other  also. 

There  are  malarious  localities  of  the  most  pronounced  type  where  cholera  has  never  flourished 
notwithstanding  that  cases  of  the  affection  have  been  brought  there,  and  fatal  cases  too.  Of 
these  probably  no  better  example  could  be  cited  than  the  large  convict  settlement  at  the 
Andaman  Islands,  where  cholera  has  never  thriven,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  within 
three  days  of  India  and  24  to  36  hours  of  Burma,  and  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  steamers 
have  constantly  passed  between  the  two  countries  and  the  settlement.  A  steamer  laden  with 
convicts  proceeds  to  Port  Blair  (the  only  port  in  the  islands)  from  Calcutta  every  four  weeks, 
and  cholera  cases  have  on  some  occasions  been  imported  and  have  died  after  landing ;  but  it 
is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  cases  of  cholera  have  been  registered  as  occurring  in  any  part  of 
the  settlement. 

That,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  may  appear  difficult  or 
impossible  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  cholera  by  coincident  conditions 
of  the  soil  must  be  at  once  allowed.  But  at  the  same  time,  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the 
point,  we  find  that  just  as  many  difficulties  present  themselves  in  reference  to  malarial 
affections.  Whilst  generally  associated  with  moisture  of  air  and  soil,  they  also  occur  in 
certain  localities  which  might  have  been  regarded  as  quite  incapable  of  furnishing  the 
conditions  for  their  production.  In  some  of  these  cases,  such  as  the  oases  in  the  Sahara,  the 
unfitness  may  be  only  apparent,  and,  on  closer  inquiry,  conditions  may  be  demonstrated 
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calculated  to  pl'oduce  the  result.  In  others,  however,  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
afforded.  The  telluric  origin  of  the  cause  producing  the  symptoms  of  malarial  poisoning  is 
not,  however,  on  this  account  doubted,  and  if  this  be  so,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
doubting  the  telluric  origin  of  the  cause  of  cholera  in  similar  exceptional  cases. 

Not  only  do  we  observe  marked  parallelisms  between  cholera  and  malaria  in  the  capri- 
ciousness  manifested  by  the  apparently  very  opposite  conditions  of  soil  in  which  the  diseases 
are  sometimes  observed,  but  also  in  the  manner  of  their  difiusiou.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  removal  from  a  locality  in  which  cholera  exists  is  a  remedy  against  the 
spreading  of  the  disease,  and  the  Government  of  this  country  has  for  many  years  past  acted 
on  this  knowledge  with  regard  to  its  troops  and  prisoners  with  the  greatest  benefit.  It  is 
equally  a  matter  of  experience  to  find  the  population  of  one  part  of  a  district  suffering  severely 
from  fever,  whereas  others  are  practically  exempt,  without  any  very  evident  difference  in  the 
locahties  being  observable  ;  and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  how  often  has 
it  not  been  observed  that  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  a  river,  or  shifting  a  ship  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  where  it  has  been  at  anchor,  has  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  a  regular 
epidemic  of  malarious  affections  ? ,  With  regard  to  both  affections  tracts  of  country  which 
suffer  in  one  season  are  exempted  in  the  next,  whilst  districts  formerly  exempted  are  in  their 
turn  attacked :  at  the  sama  time,  the  two  diseases  manifest  a  decided  predilection  to  attack 
some  localities  at  all  seasons. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  cholera  is  described  as  passing  over  large  tracts  of 
country,  either  with  the  wind  or  in  its  teeth,  according  to  the  particular  views  entertained  by 
the  writer,  leaving  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  some  pernicious  influence 
had  passed  over  the  land.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  cholera,  instead  of  spreading  itself  over 
the  country  on  any  systematic,  geographical  plan,  often  appears  simultaneously  in  districts 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles  apart?  Does  it  not  seem  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  disease 
was  generated  at  or  near  the  place  of  its  occurrence  in  the  same  manner  as  outbursts  of 
malarious  fevers  ? 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  production  of  an  attack  of  cholera  than  in  the 
production  of  an  attack  of  ague :  in  some  respects,  indeed,  the  latter  is  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  two,  seeing  that  once  acquired  the  symptoms  may  recur  at  long  periods  after  the 
original  attack,  and  without  subsequent  exposure  to  the  influences  that  originally  produced 
it.  It  is  true  that,  although  malarious  fevers  are  not  so  appallingly  fatal  as  cholera,  never- 
theless it  has  not  been  always  so.  During  periods  when  cholera  was  either  unknown  in 
Europe  or  a  far  milder  form  alone  of  it  prevailed,  malarial  fevers  almost  depopulated  whole 
tracts  of  country — many  parts  of  England  suffered  terribly,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  states  that 
the  mortality  in  London  from  ague  during  1558  was  so  great  that  the  living  could  not  bury 
the  dead. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  have  it  supposed  that  we  consider  the  two  affections  as  mere 
gradations  of  the  same  disease  ;  all  that  we  desire  to  urge  is  that  cholera  has  as  good  a  claim 
as  malarial  diseases  to  a  telluric  origin.  What  the  essential  cause  may  be  remains  unknown 
in  both  cases  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  production  of  malaria  is  so  greatly  under  the  control  of 
improvements  in  local  conditions  warrants  us  in  looking  confidently  for  similar  results  with 
regard  to  the  cause  of  cholera  also. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 

MADRAS  FOR  1876. 

{Surgeon^Major  W.  R.  Cornish.) 


Enropean  Troops. 

The  year  1876  was  not  generally  an  unhealthy  period  for  Europeans  in  Southern  India.  Sickneesand 
The  death-rate  was  enhanced  by  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  Madras,  Secunderabad,  and  Wei-  mortality 
lington,  by  typhoid  fever  in  Secunderabad  and  Wellington,  and  by  heat  apoplexy  at  Kamptee  ^^^^ 
and  Trichinopoly.  tr^pS/ "" 

The  ratio  of  hospital  admissions  for  the  whole  of  the  British  army  was  1,133-26  per 
1,000 ;  of  daily  sick  55'31 ;  of  deaths  in  hospital  14*50 ;  of  deaths  out  of  hospital  or  without 
medical  treatment  157.     The  total  ratio  of  mortality  from  all  causes  was  1607. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  causes  of  death  in  the  British  array  in  1876, 
compared  with  the  results  of  the  seven  previous  years  : — 


Years. 


1869  - 
1870 

1871  - 
1872 

1873  - 
1874 

1875  - 

Mean  of  7  years  - 

1876  - 


10,277 
10,783 
10,684 
11,244 
11,841 
11,343 
11,005 


10,947 


10,823 


.s 


18 


21 


a 


18 


17 


.2  I  5 


12 


H 


19 


14 


21 


17 


H 

> 


54 

2 

85 

2 

36 

I 

41 

8 

56 

1 

45 

2 

37 

5 

43 

2 

27 

1 

19 


28 


19 


15 


I 


239 
212 
205 
216 
210 
152 
163 


200 


174 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality,  on  the  whole,  has  been  below  the  average  of  the  previous 
seven  years,  and  that  the  only  excess  has  been  in  regard  to  **  fevei*d  "  and  *^  heat  apoplexy.** 

Enteric  or  typhoid  fever  was  not  generally  prevalent  in  1876.  No  cases  are  reported  from  Fever. 
Bangalore,  which  station  has,  of  late  years,  been  rather  notorious  for  the  number  of  cases  ; 
but  85  cases  of  "  continued  fever  "  and  three  deaths  appear  in  the  Bangalore  returns.  Al- 
together there  are  48  cases  of  enteric  fever  recorded,  38  of  which  occurred  at  Secunderabcul, 
five  at  Wellington,  two  at  Bellary,  two  at  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  and  one  at  Thayetrayo.  Of 
the  48  cases,  19  died :  14  of  these  at  Secunderabad,  three  at  Wellington,  one  at  St. 
Thomas*  Mount,  and  one  at  Thayetmyo. 

Regarding  enteric  fever  at  Secunderabad,  two  cases  occurred  in  Her  Majesty's  16th 
Lancers,  one  early  in  the  year;  seven  fatal  cases  in  Her  Majesty's  2nd  Battery  16th  Brigade, 
a  newly  arrived  corps,  five  of  which  occurred  in  the  third  quarter ;  and  four  in  Her  Majesty's 
44th  Regiment,  three  at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

The  year  1876  was  one  of  very  general  cholera  diffusion  throughout  the  Presidency,  and  Cholenu 
in  many  military  stations  the  disease  was  present  for  long  periods  together.  At  Secundera- 
bad, for  instance,  it  prevailed  nearly  the  whole  year  through  in  the  adjacent  towns  and 
native  bazaars,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  Madras.  It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of 
congratulation  that  so  few  cases  of  this  disorder  occurred  amongst  the  British  troops.  There 
were  in  all  33  cases  and  15  deaths.  Of  the  cholera  attacks,  nine  occurred  in  the  town  of 
Madras,  three  at  Bellary,  one  at  Poonamallee,  seven  at  Secunderabad,  and  13  at  Wellington. 
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With  regard  to  the  outbreak  at  Wellington,  a  station  in  the  Nilgherries,  6,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  it  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  party  which  reached  the  station  on  the  Ist  April, 
having  cholera  in  their  midst.  It  seems  that  some  convalescents  of  Her  Majesty's 
33rd  Regiment  from  Bombay,  with  details  from  Secunderabad  and  Bellary,  met  at  the 
Arconum  railway  station  on  the  31st  March,  and  proceeded  together  in  the  train  to  Metta- 
polliem.  On  the  way,  and  in  the  railway  carriage,  two  men  of  the  Bombay  party  were 
seized  by  cholera,  and  one  of  these  died  in  a  cart  on  his  way  to  Wellington,  the  other  man 
being  carried  into  the  cholera  camp  provided  by  the  local  authorities  for  the  reception  of  the 
party.  The  following  day  three  men  and  a  child  were  seized.  Up  to  the  7th  April  there 
were  11  admissions  from  this  party.  These  people  were  not  allowed  into  barracks  until 
the  20th  May. 

In  the  third  week  in  April,  the  medical  officer  of  Wellington  records  a  case  of.  malignant 
cholera  (a  woman)  from  No.  4  married  soldiers*  block. 

In  the  seventh  week  of  the  quarter  (May)  a  private  of  H.M.'s  89th  Regiment,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  looking  after  the  sanitation  of  the  cantonment,  was  admitted  with  severe  cholera 
symptoms.     He  rapidly  recovered.     This  was  the  last  case  at  Wellington. 

The  chol^a  cases  at  Madras  and  Secunderabad  did  not  occur  in  number  and  frequency  so 
as  to  entail  evacuation  of  barracks.  In  Madras  the  first  case  occurred  in  April,  but  in 
Secunderabad  cases  occurred  in  January,  February,  April,  August,  and  September. 

Small-pox,  In  the  whole  European  array  (average  strength  10,897)  there  was  a  single  case  of  small- 
pox, which  recovered.  The  condition  of  the  European  troops  in  regard  to  small-pox  shows 
that  they  were  well  protected  by  vaccination. 

Venereal  The  total  admissions  from  venereal  causes  were  1,906,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1779  per  1,000 

of  strength.  The  highest  ratios  were  in  Bellary  (283-8),  Kamptee  (2860),  Madras  (2704), 
Secunderabad  (211*  4),  and  Seetabuldee  (3200).  All  these  are  "  protected  "  stations.  Xhe 
smallest  proportion  of  venereal  admissions  occurred  at  Malliapooram  (32*2  per  1,000) ;  Port 
Blair  (52*2) ;  Trichinopoly  (78*6) ;  and  Cannanore  (99*1) ;  the  two  former  being  "  unpro- 
tected,*' the  two  latter  "  protected  "  stations. 

The  proportion  of  admissions  from  venereal  causes  has  not  been  quite  so  high  as  in  the 
former  year,  as  will  appear  from  the  marginal  abstract  of  ratios  for  the 
past  five  years.  In  the  town  of  Madras  the  ratio  of  admissions  appears 
to  be  increasing,  and  the  operation  of  the  "  Contagious  Diseases'  Act " 
does  not  seem  to  exercise  any  long  continued  and  permanently  useful 
influence  over  this  particular  class  of  maladies. 
The  truth  is  that  special  legislation,  unless  it  be  supported  by  the  classes  for  whom  the 
laws  are  made,  is  never  satisfactory  in  its  results.  The  regulations  for  the  control  of  diseased 
women  are  comprehensive,  but  they  can  be  evaded,  and  always  will  be  evaded  until  the 
military  recognise  the  importance  of  being  their  own  police  in  regard  to  this  particular 
subject. 

Invaliding.  The  proportion  -of  invaliding  in  the  British  aimy  in  1876  was  unusually  high,  and  especially 
for  change  of  climate.  The  ratio  of  invaliding  to  strength  varies  a  good  deal  in  different 
years,  so  that  no  safe  deductions  can  be  made  as  to  the  influence  of  climate,  or  local  causes, 
on  the  invaliding  of  a  single  season.  In  1876  the  numbers  invaUded  "for  discharge  "  were 
122,  or  11*2  per  1,000  of  the  mean  strength,  and  of  those  sent  away  for  "change  of 
chmate'*  356,  or  328  per  1,000  of  strength. 

Of  a  total  of  478  men  sent  away,  102  were  suffering  from  weakness  or  debility  only,  79 
from  hepatic  diseases,  66  from  dysentery,  42  from  phthisis,  34  from  heart  disease^  and  30 
from  venereal  diseases. 
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Sickness  and 
mortality  in 
Madras 
Native 
Army, 


Native  Troops. 

The  native  troops  within  the  Madras  command  only  are  entered  in  the  medical  returns 
received  in  my  office. 

According  to  these  returns  the  average  yearly  strength  of  the  troops  in  the  Madras 
command  was  26,418.  The  hospital  admissions  were  19,202,  average  daily  sick  746*60, 
and  total  deaths  292,  of  which  38  occurred  out  of  hospital.  As  there  were  875  deaths  in 
the  whole  army,  there  remain  to  be  accounted  for  83  deaths  in  the  Madras  troops  employed 
in  Bengal. 
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The  ratios  of  sickness  and  mortality  per  1,000  of  strength  (according  to  Adjutant  General's 
return)  in  1876  are  compared  below  with  those  of  the  pr^eding  year : — 

1876.  1876. 

Admissions 

Daily  sick  .         .         . 

Deaths 

Invalided  -  -         . 

In  all  there  were  48  cases  of  small-pox  with  only  one  death,  a  result  whidi  speaks  very 
favourably  for  the  condition  of  the  regiments  in  regard  to  vaccination.  Of  cholera  there  were 
89  cases  and  46  deaths,  the  largest  number  of  cases  occurring  in  Madras,  Falamcottah, 
Trichinopoly,  and  Secunderabad.  Fevers  of  an  intermittent  character  accounted  for  6,711 
admissions,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  total  of  admissions  and  deaths  from 
all  varieties  of  fevers  were  7,403  and  54  respectively. 


Jails. 

For  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  jails  were  generally  overcrowded,  and  temporary  accom-  Sickness 
modation  had  to  be  devised  to  meet  the  influx.  S^^JT*^*'^ 

The  year  was  an  unhealthy  one  as  regards  cholera,  and  the  pressure  of  scarcity  and  famine  ^^ 
sent  a  great  number  of  ill-nourished  persons  into  jail.  The  mortality  was  higher  than  in  any 
season  since  1867.  The  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  mortality  were  cholera,  bowel- 
complaints,  and  diseases  of  innutrition.  The  ratio  of  deaths  per  1,000  of  strength  was 
4249  ;  in  central  jails  it  was  only  29*0,  while  it  was  54*4  in  district  jails.  The  ratio  of 
sickness  was  also  in  excess  in  the  latter,  which  were  more  overcrowded,  and  not  so  well 
protected  from  epidemic  diseases. 

In  Cannanore  and  Coimbatore  central  jails  mortality  was  higher  than  usual ;  and  in  the 
following  district  jails  the  death  ratio  was  very  high,  due  in  some  cases  to  cholera  epidemics : 
Calicut  (111  per  1,000),  Coimbatore  (97),  Kumool  (143),  Madura  (93),  Tanjore  (117), 
Tranquebar  (56),  Vizagapatam  (107). 

Cholera  prevailed  but  very  slightly  in  the  central  jails.  In  Vellore,  Rajahmundry,  and 
Cannanore  no  cases  at  all  occurred.  In  Coimbatore  there  were  nine  cases  and  four  deaths, 
and  in  Trichinopoly  and  Salem  three  cases  in  each. 

In  the  district  jails  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  17  out  of  26  jails.  The  disease  prevailed 
epidemically  in  Madras  Penitentiary  (10  cases),  Madura  (47  cases),  Chittoor  (33  cases), 
Kurnool  (50  cases),  Calicut  (10  cases),  Tranquebar  (10  cases),  Trichinopoly  (8  cases).  In 
all  the  jails  there  were  222  cases  of  cholera  and  108  deaths.  In  the  Madura,  Kurnool,  and 
Chittoor  jails,  where  the  epidemic  chiefly  prevailed,  there  was  much  overcrowding. 


General  Population. 

The  history  of  the  famine  does  not  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the  records  of  1876,  but  the  Effects  of  the 
deficient  rainfall  in  the  two  years  1875  and  1876  in  certain  tracts  of  country  showed  most  ^^  ^^ 
clearly  that  famine  must  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  prolonged  drought ;  while  the 
mean  rainfall  of  five  years  ending  1874  in  222  registering  stations  was  47*87  inches, 
extending  over  62  days,  the  rainfall  in  1875  was  only  37*26  inches  in  56  days,  and  in  1876 
the  mean  registration  was  only  27*81  inches  in  42  days. 

But  in  some  portions  of  the  Presidency  the  deficiency  in  rainfall  was  more  marked  than  in 
others;  for  instance,  in  Bellary,  Kurnool,  Cuddapah,  Nellore,  and  Chingleput  districts, 
where  a  scanty  fall  in  1875  was  followed  by  an  almost  total  absence  of  rain  m  the  usual 
season  in  1876. 

The  districts  in  the  west  and  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  India  get  their  principal  rain 
supply  in  the  south-west  monsoon.  This  monsoon  was  much  lighter  than  usual  in  South 
Canara,  Malabar,  and  Nilgherries. 

In  the  districts  of  Ganjara,  Vizagapatam,  and  Godavery,  to  the  north  of  the  Presidency,  the 
falling  off  in  rainfall  was  not  so  marked,  and  agricultural  production  was  not  hindered,  but 
the  iSstna  district  received  only  one-half  its  average  rain,  and  the  dry  parts  of  the  district, 
away  from  the  influences  of  the  canal  irrigation  in  the  delta,  suffered  much.  The  districts 
of  Madura  and  TinneveUy  in  the  south  have  suffered  less  from  the  scanty  rainfall  than  those 
of  Coimbatore,  Salem,  and  North  Arcot.    Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and  part  of  South  Arcot 
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are  watered  by  the  Cauvery  river,  and,  as  r^ards  wet  cultivation,  are  to  some  extent 
independent  of  local  rainfall.  The  latter  districts  have  not  felt  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  and 
have  exported  food-grains  to  other  districts.  But  even  where  food-grains  have  been  grown 
in  abundance,  the  demands  of  other  districts  have  caused  a  great  rise  in  value,  and  the  poor 
have  naturally  suffered  in  consequence. 

The  grains  most  commonlv  used  by  five-sixths  of  the  people  of  Southern  India  are  cholum 
{Sorghum  vulgare)  and  ragi  (Uleusine  coracand).  It  is  the  practice  of  the  better  classes  of 
the  ryots  to  store  these  grains  in  under-ground  pits,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  considerable 
reserves  of  grain  are  kept  in  the  villages.  The  pits  are  excavated  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet, 
the  sides  and  roof  well  lined  with  "  wattle  and  daub  "  and  straw,  and,  if  property  made  to 
exclude  air  and  moisture,  the  grain  will  keep  good  for  years.  Pits  are  usually  made  to  hold 
about  10,000  seers  of  grain  each,  and  for  security,  they  are  generally  made  under  the  main 
streets  of  the  villages. 

Owing  to  this  practice  of  storing  the  dry  millets,  it  is  always  a  most  diflScult  thing  for 
Government  officials  to  estimate  the  stocks  in  reserve.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that,  wherever  the  population  depends  largely  on  the  dry  cereals,  the  quantity  of  reserved 
grain  must  be  large,  for  it  is  not  the  habit  or  custom  of  the  people  to  eat  these  grains  until 
they  have,  been  from  one  to  four  or  five  years  in  store.  I  have  been  informed  that  stored 
grain  will  keep  perfectly  sweet  and  fit  for  food  for  twenty  years. 

Grain  pits  are  liable  to  accidents.  If  moisture  or  air  get  in  the  grain  becomes  eaten  by 
weevil  and  destroyed  by  fungoid  growths.  In  unusual  rains  wet  may  get  in  and  destroy  the 
hoard,  and  lam  informed  that  the  heavy  rainfall  of  1874  destroyed  many  grain  pits  in 
Mysore  and  Bellary.  In  opening  these  pits  great  care  is  necessary,  as  men  have  frequently 
been  asphyxiated  by  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  them. 

If  we  take  Bellary  as  a  sample  of  a  district  in  which  dry  grain  is  almost  exclusively 
consumed,  we  see  that  in  January  1875  cholum  sold  at  32*6  seers  the  rupee,  and  that  the 
price  rose  pretty  steadily  all  through  that  year  until  January  1876,  when  261  seers  were 
sold  for  the  rupee.  In  September  of  the  same  year  the  price  rose  to  15*5  seers  the  rupee, 
and  in  December  only  7*5  seers  could  be  got  for  the  same  money. 

Then  again  with  ragi,  this  most  excellent  and  nutritious  cereal  was  sold  in  Bellary  in 
January  1875  at  an  average  rate  of  354  seers,  or  about  71  lbs.  avoirdupois,  for  a  rupee.  In 
December  1876  the  price  had  advanced  so  as  to  give  only  15^  lbs.  or  7*9  seers  for  a  rupee. 
In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  grain  obtainable  for  1  rupee  in  January  1875  could  not  be 
got  for  less  than  4^  rupees  in  December  1876. 

In  the  districts  in  which  the  rains  were  not  specially  deficient,  as  in  Godavery  or  Ganjam, 
prices  rose  very  rapidly  during  the  latter  months  of  1876. 

The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  food,  besides  grains  and  pulses,  went  up  alarmingly  high 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Oil,  ghee,  ground-nuts,  sugar,  fowls,  mutton,  milk,  butter, 
and  vegetables  have  all  undergone  a  corresponding  rise.  The  only  cheap  food  of  an  animal 
kind  has  been  beef,  and  this  has  been  cheap  solely  on  account  of  the  mortality  amongst  cattle 
and  the  deficient  supplies  of  fodder  to  keep  them  alive.  The  cheap  animal  food  during  the 
early  months  of  the  famine  was  of  an  enormous  value  and  importance  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  labouring  classes ;  but  for  this  aid,  disastrous  consequences  of  the  deficient 
food  supply  would  have  shown  much  sooner  than  they  actually  did.  Large  numbers  of  the 
lower  classes  have  no  caste  scruples  about  eating  beef. 

Vital  The  population  for  which  returns  of  births  and  deaths  have  been  received  was  29,157,056. 

statisticB.       This  does  not  embrace  the  total  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1871,  which  was 
31,597,872. 

The  large  zemindary  estates  in  the  Madura  district  have  not  made  any  returns  of  births 
and  deaths  this  year,  and  the  other  populations  .omitted  belong  chiefly  to  the  hill  tribes  of 
Ganjam  and  Vizagapatam. 

The  total  number  of  births  registered  was  632,113,  being  at  the  rate  of  21*6  per  1,000. 
The  comparison  with  three  preceding  years  is  as  follows  : — 

Per  1,000. 

1873  .       -       -  17-7 

1874  .       -    -  191 

1875  .       .       .  211 

1876  -       -    .  21-6 

The  birth  registration  in  the  rural  districts  is  still  very  defective,  and  on  the  whole  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  births  are  recorded.     In  municipal  towns 
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(total  population  1,600,044)  the  births  are  better  registered,  and  the  following  figures  show 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  true  birth-rate  of  the  Indian  people : — 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Per  1,000. 

.  25-5 

.  29-9 

•  28-3 

.  27-6 


The  largest  number  of  deaths  in  any  year  from  1866,  when  registration  was  begun,  has 
been  registered  in  1876. 

The  following  table  shows  the  registration  for  each  year  and  the  principal  causes  of  death :  — 


Yeani. 

Total  Deathii. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevere. 

Bowel 
C!ompla!Dt8. 

Other  Caiwes. 

1866 

600,106 

200,961 

23,106 

110,J02 

^ 

265,937 

1867  - 

372,026 

33,205 

27,907 

112,511 

— 

198,403 

1868 

390,959 

8,036 

34,330 

105,692 

— 

242,901 

1869  - 

451,981 

21,034 

17,448 

132,346 

— 

281,153 

1870 

451,020 

55,867 

11,252 

151,027 

— 

232,874 

1871  -     -    - 

444,371 

17,656 

20,823 

192,469 

38,928 

174,495^ 

1872    ^  - 

508,182 

13,247 

39,074 

214,148 

39,387 

202,326 

1873  - 

513,232 

840 

51,784 

222,843 

36,392 

201,375 

1874 

521,329 

313 

48,348 

226,220 

37,993 

208,460 

1875  - 

641,260 

94,546 

24,775 

252,042 

37,484 

232,413 

1876 

> 

680,384 

148,193 

23,469 

230,092 

38,176 

240,454 

For  the  whole  population  the  registered  deaths  were  in  the  proportion  of  23'3  per  1,000. 

In  certain  of  the  districts  which  had  already  begun  to  suffer  from  the  pressure  of  the 
famine  in  1876  the  registered  mortality  was  unusually  high. 

Epidemic  cholera  has  been  more  fatal  in  1876  than  in  any  year  since  1866.  In  both  of 
these  years  there  was  failure  to  some  extent  of  the  ordinary  monsoon  rains,  and  scarcity  of 
food,  high  prices,  and  actual  famine  in  certain  localities. 

As  regards  seasonal  causes  of  mortality,  it  is  invariably  the  case  that  the  cold  season  is 
the  one  in  which  the  deaths  are  most  numerous.  As  a  rulcj  mortality  begins  to  decline 
with  the  setting  in  of  the  hot  dry  season,  rises  4»gain  with  the  moisture  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  declines  somewhat  at  the  end  of  the  monsoon  in  October,  and  obtains  its 
maximum  in  the  cold  weather  months  of  Noveo^ber,  December,  and  January.  This  has  been 
the  course  of  the  death  registration  in  1876,  but  the  most  remarkable  variation  has  been  the 
sudden  rise  in  mortality  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Sanitary  Report  for  1875  showed  that  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year  cholera  Cholera, 
began  to  be  epidemic  in  the  district  of  Tanjore,  and,  before  the  year  was  out,  had  spread 
throughout  Southern  India,  and  so  far  north  as  the  Kistna  district,  causing  a  total  mortality 
of  94,657  deaths. 

In  the  beginning  of  1876  cholera  prevailed  in  almost  every  district.  It  declined  in  the 
hot  and  dry  months,  increased  again  in-  July,  and  fell  to  a  minimum  in  October.  In 
November  and  December  the  deaths  rapidly  increased. 

The  year  1876  must  be  regai'ded  as  the  second  year  of  a  new  invasion  of  epidemic  cholera. 
Our  experience  shows  that  these  invading  epidemics  usually  go  on  by  recrudescence  for  three 
or  four  years  from  the  time  of  invasion.  In  this  second  year  of  its  progress,  cholera  has  no 
doubt  been  aggravated  bjr  the  abnormal  seasons  and  general  scarcity  of  food,  and  in  some 
degree  also  by  the  aggregation  of  the  people  on  famine  relief  works. 

A  local  outbreak  of  cholera  in  a  village  of  the  Salem  district  formed  the  subject  of  a  special 
investigation  by  the  Acting  Sanitary  Commissioner.     The  following  is  Dr.  King's  report: — 

"  This  small  village  (Kanakkampalty)  of  forty-eight  [houses  and  202  inhabitants,  according 
'*  to  the  census  of  1871,  acquired  an  undesirable  notoriety  in  February  last  by  an  outbreak 
"  of  cholera  of  extreme  severity.  Fifty-six  deaths  occurred  in  five  days.  The  survivors 
"  fled,  leaving  unburied  corpses  in  the  lanes  and  houses,  and  carrying  the  disease  to  other 
The  ciwjumstances  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government,  the  Acting 


VI 


Sanitary  Commissioner  was  directed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation. 

"  The  village  consists  of  a  group  of  huts,  placed  without  any  attempt  at  regularity,  and 

separated  by  very  narrow  tortuous   lanes,  and  small  yards  in   which   cattle   are   kept. 
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Small-pox. 


Fevers. 


Bowel  oom-< 
plaints. 


"  *  *  *  The  disease  was  introduced  by  a  man  who,  coming  from  th§  Darampuri  taluq 
"  to  a  wedding,  spent  the  night  before  his  arrival  in  a  cholera-infected  village.  He  was 
"  taken  ill  in  Kanakkampatty,  but  recovered.  The  next  attacked  was  a  girl,*  an  inmate  of 
**  the  house  in  which  the  wedding  was  taking  place.  She  also  recovered,  but  never  left  the 
"  premises  while  her  illness  lasted.  Those  who  believe  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by 
"  the  excreta  of  patients  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  ten  other  inmates  of  this  house 
"  died  of  cholera. 

"  The  extreme  virulence  of  the  epidemic  remains  to  be  explained ;  and  inquiry  into  the 
"  water  supply  of  the  village  disclosed  the  cause  at  onc«.  There  is  no  water  in  the  village 
'*  itself,  which  is  built  on  high  ground ;  and  the  only  source  of  supply,  for  all  purposes,  is  a 
*'  small  ghuntah,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  square,  about  a  hundred  yards  away  and  con- 
"  siderably  lower  down.  Between  this  and  the  village  is  a  field  which,  no  doubt,  receives  a 
'*  fair  proportion  of  the  excreta  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  surface  drainage  of  which  flows 
**  without  itnpediment  into  the  ghuntah.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  water  thus  polluted 
"  should  be  found,  on  chemical  analysis,  unfit  for  drinking,  and  that  its  use  would  pre-dispose 
"  to  the  reception  of  cholera  poison  ;  but  this  was  not  enough.  While  the  villagers  continued 
''  to  use  this  water,  and  this  only,  for  drinking  and  cooking,  clothing,  including  that  of  those 
"  who  were  affected  with  cholera,  was  washed  in  the  ghuntah.  ♦  ♦  *  There  could  be  no 
**  more  effectual  means  of  spreading  the  disease  most  widely  in  its  severest  form. 

"  There  is  nothing  unhealthy  in  the  site  on  which  the  village  stands.  The  ghuntah  was 
"  condemned,  and  further  use  of  its  water  forbidden.  Water  is  now  taken — by  all,  I  was 
*'  informed — ^from  a  large  well  about  200  yards  away.'* 

In  regard  to  water-supply,  the  country  has  been  badly  ofi^  as  a  whole,  some  districts  being 
better  than  others.  In  the  town  of  Madras,  for  instance,  the  reservoir  at  the  Red  Hills  fell 
so  low  that  the  water  not  only  became  foul  and  bad  in  itself,  but  the  quantity  fell  short,  and 
many  of  the  population  had  to  resort  to  other  sources  of  supply.  In  the  famine  districts, 
moreover,  the  water-supply  was  almost  invariably  scanty  and  bad,  and  when  thousands  of 
dirty.people  were  collected  on  road  works,  and  the  wells  few  and  far  between,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  sources  of  supply  became  polluted,  so  as  to  be  active  factors  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  cholera. 

Small-pox  carried  off  23,469  persons,  of  whom  12,464  were  males,  and  11,005  females. 
In  some  districts  the  disease  was  more  fatal  than  in  others, as  in  Ganjam,  where  2*5  per  1,000 
of  the  population  died  from  this  cause. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  small-pox  showed  a  great  tendency  to  become  epidemic,  and 
one  of  the  effects  of  famine  having  been  to  mass  together  on  road-works  large  numbers  of 
the  villagers  of  the  several  districts,  its  diffusion  in  this  way  has  been  much  facilitated. 

The  mortaUty  from  fevers  showed  a  decline,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  season  of  scanty 
rainfall  and  unusual  dryness  of  the  soil.  The  number  of  deaths  registered  under  this  head 
was  230,092. 

From  bowel  complaints  38,176  deaths  were  recorded.  The  registration  under  this  head 
is  extremely  defective. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that,  through  faulty  translation  into  the  vernaculars  of  the  term 
"  bowel-complaints,"  diseases  like  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  have  not  in  many  districts  been 
returned  as  "  bowel-complaints/' 


Vaccination. 

The  arrangements  for  vaccination  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Fund  Boards  and 
Municipal  authorities,  who  entertain  and  pay  the  vaccinatprs,  and  have  these  servants  entirely 
at  their  own  disposal.  The  professional  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  vaccinators  how- 
ever is  accomplished  by  the  Inspector  of  Vaccination  (late  Superintendent-General),  aided  by 
Deputy  and  Assistant  Deputy  Inspectors  for  each  Local  Fund  Circle,  and  these  officers  con- 
duct their  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner. 

The  Vaccine  Establishment  during  the  official  year  1876-7  consisted  of  one  Inspector, 
27  Deputy  Inspectors,  10  Assistant  Deputy  Inspectors,  and  of  123  First-class  Vaccinators, 
and  282  Second-class  Vaccinators.  The  total  number  of  vaccine  operations  performed  during 
the  year  was  483,192,  or  an  increase  of  101,780  on  the  results  of  the  previous  year..  On  the 
average  94*  33  per  cent,  of  the  cases  operated  on  were  reported  as  successful. 

The  means  however  of  controlling  or  checking  small-pox  epidemics  in  this  county  are  far 
from  complete.     The  operation  of  vaccination  is  not  obhgatory  on  the  people.     They  are 
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still  free  to  choose^  or  reject  it,  and  a  gteat  many  of  them  do  reject  it,  while  in  more  numerous 
iustances,  the  public  vaccinator  has  never  been  known  to  visit  their  villages.  This  is  not 
altogether  the  fault  of  the  vaccinators,  for  the  wide  areas,  and  often  sparse  population  allotted 
to  each  vaccinator,  make  it  most  difficult  for  him  to  visit  every  hamlet  or  village. 

The  reports  of  the  Deputy  Inspectors  do  not  show  that  there  are  grave  obstacles  to  vaccin- 
ation. 

The  number  of  children  vaccinated  under  one  year  of  age  was  52,505.  The  people  have 
a  fear  of  infants  undergoing  the  operation,  and  usually  desire  to  defer  it  until  the  children 
can  run  alone. 

The  system  of  encouraging  vaccinators  to  work  by  paying  so  much  per  head  for  the 
numbers  vaccinated  above  a  certain  standard  is  still  on  its  trial.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to 
be  successful  the  work  must  be  diligently  supervised  and  inspected,  otherwise  the  temptation 
to  send  in  fictitious  figures  (the  vaccinators  being  poorly  paid)  is  very  great. 

Nearly  all  the  Deputy  Inspectors  urge  the  introduction  of  compulsory  vaccination  as  the 
real  remedy  for  the  excuses  and  objections  that  are  made'  to  the  operation.  In  some  districts 
and  localities  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  compulsory  vaccination,  but  not  in 
others. 


Saidtary,  Works. 

The  folloxving  is  a  summary  of  facts  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  some  of  the  Militarj 
principal  stations.  works. 

Tricldnopoly . — Conservancy  good.  Dry-earth  system.  Public  latrines  sufficient  in  number, 
5  to*  every  1,000  of  the  population ;  they  are  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition  by  the 
municipality.  Nothing  of  importance  done  during  the  year.  Filling  in  moats,  erection  of 
dust-bins  and  cinerators,  repairing  of  roads  and  cleansing  of  channels,  tanks,  and  wells.  A 
new  tank  is  under  construction. 

Bangalore, — ^Drainage  improved.  Many  wells  dug  and  cleaned.  Famine  relief  labour 
employed  for  improvement  of  the  station.  The  Ulsur  tank  deepened,  and  embanked  on  its 
shallow  side.  Considerable  progress  made  in  the  waterworks  for  the  general  supply  of  the 
native  town  and  cantotiment. 

Cannanore. — Dry-earth  system.  Public  latrines  one  to  every  1,494  of  population. 
Sanitary  state  of  bazaars  satisfactory.  Nothing  done  of  importance.  Repair  of  culverts, 
drains,  roads,  and  dust-bins.  Cleaning  of  wells,  planting  of  trees,  and  removal  of  rank 
vegetation. 

Bellary, — Latrines  in  fair  sanitary  condition*  Dry-earth  system  of  conservancy  adopted. 
There  are  11  public  latrines,  one  to  every  2,247  inhabitants.  Sanitary  state  of  bazaars  properly 
attended  to  by  the  municipality. 

Secunderabad. — Sanitary  condition  fair.  In  two  regiments  only  is  the  dry-earth  system 
adopted.  There  are  26  public  latrines,  one  to  every  2,000  of  population  ;  these  tire  resorted 
to  only  by  the  poorer  classes  and  are  kept  clean.  General  conservancy  of  the  bazaars  and 
cantonment  attended  to.  Large  number  of  native  huts  removed  from  the  cantonment,  and 
the  followers'  lines  re-arranged  to  admit  of  easy  sanitation. 

Kamptee. — Dry-earth  system  but  imperfectly  carried  out ;  only  one  public  latrine.  Sanitary 
state  of  bazaar  fair.  Several  drains  were  cleaned  out  and  kept  in  good  order.  A  well  for 
drinking  purposes,  and  three  public  latrines  under  constru  otion . 

The  sanitary  progress  made  in  some  of  the  municipal  towns  is  shown   in  the  following  cSvU  works, 
brief  sketch. 

Madras, — ^The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  during  the  year  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
water  from  the  Red  Hills  was  scanty  and  bad,  and  unfit  for  drinking  without  filtration 
or  boiling.  The  drainage  of  the  town  remained  in  the  cojldition  of  former  years,  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Cooum  bar  was  not  once  opened,  and  there  was  therefore  no  discharge 
of  the  stagnating  and  diluted  sewage  to  the  sea.  The  main  drains  emptying  direct  into 
the  sea  were  as  offensive  as  ever,  and  the  municipality,  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
chronic  impecuniosity,  had  no  means  to  effect  any  permanent  improvemen  ts. 

TricMnopoly, — ^Pilling  in  of  the  moat,  erection  of  cholera  and  sm  all-pox  sheds.  Construc- 
tion of  dust-bins,  latrines,  drains,  cinerators,  road-drains,  and  tunnels.  A  new  well  was  sunk 
and  a  tank  was  made.  Several  roads,  drains,  &c.  were  repaired  and  other  works  of  minor 
importsmce  carried  out.  Conservancy  was  well  attended  to  by  a  regular  permanently  paid 
esteblishment, 

Tanfore. — 670  yards  of  side  drains,  one  privy,  two  conduits,  two  flights  of  steps  and   ^ 
some  other  minor  works^  including  the  sinking  ^f  three  new  wells,  were  constructed  at  a  cost 
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of  Rs.  7,316;  several  drains,  wells,  tanks,  and  ash-tubs,  &c.  were  repaired,  and  prickly- 
,  pear  removed.     Conservancy  was  attended  to  by  an  establishment  of  inspectors,  scavengers, 
carts,  and  watchmen,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  an   extra  establishment  was 
entertained  to  keep  the  town  clean. 

Bellary. — Much  was  not  done  during  the  year.  One  double  latrine  and  a  few  public 
urinals  were  built.  Conservancy  was  attended  to  as  usual.  The  municipality  took  up  the 
cleansing  of  the  latrines  in  private  houses  with  immediate  benefit  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
town  and  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

Salein, — Latrines  in  the  form  of  mud-wall  enclosures  were  constructed  in  Keu  of  the  old 
ones  on  the  Coimbatore  plan.  Night-soil  pits  were  dug  beyond  municipal  limits.  A  dead 
house  was  completed,  the  dispensary  compound  was  levelled,  a  moat  at  the  back  filled  up, 
nnd  the  roads  gravelled.  A  portion  of  channel  which  always  contained  stagnant  water  was 
cleared  and  levelled.  Two  burial  grounds  were  enclosed.  All  the  wells  were  cleaned  and 
deepened.     Many  drains  were  constructed  and  a  few  cisterns. 

Combaconum. — Two  tunnels  were  built,  and  a  new  road  was  opened  out  and  several  streets 
were  widened.  Twelve  new  wells  were  sunk,  two  latrines  for  males  and  females  were  con- 
structed, and.  26  ash  tubs  were  put  up  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  town.  The  pavements  around 
some  of  the  wells  were  repaired,  the  interior  of  latrines  tarred,  several  roads  and  tunnels  were 
repaired,  and  other  minor  works  were  executed  during  the  year.  Some  wet  lands  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  objectionable  on  sanitary  grounds,  were  purchased,  and  cultivation 
discontinued.  Conservancy  was  carefully  attended  to  by  an  establishment  of  inspectors, 
peons,  sweepers,  and  carts. 

Cuddcdore. — ^Two  permanent  latrines  were  built,  the  offal  pit  in  the  slaughter-house  was 
removed  outside  the  building,  and  four  new  roads  were  made.  Several  roads,  dust-bins,  and 
the  latrines  were  repaired  and  kept  in  fi;ood  order ;  three  public  tanks  and  a  drinking-water 
well  were  cleansed.  The  conservancy  of  the  town  is  carefully  attended  to  by  a  special  estab- 
lishment, and  the  street  sweepings  are  sold  as  manure.  Diy-earth  system  is  adopted  as  far 
as  possible. 

VeUore. — Rs.  8,478  were  expended  on  sanitary  works  during  the  year,  which  consisted 
in  the  construction  of  new  tunnels  apd  other  miscellaneous  works,  and  in  the  repair  of 
roads,  &c.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  was  well  looked  after  by  the  regular  conser- 
vancy establishment. 

Vizagapatam, — ^Four  latrines  were  built  and  others  are  under  construction.  475  yards  of 
surface  drains  were  laid,  and  25  dust-bins  erected.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  rain  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  water,  when  several  wells  were  sunk  and  others  deepened  and  cleaned  out.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town  was  looked  after  by  the  conservancy  establishment.  During 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  an  extra  establishment  was  entertained  to  keep  the  town  clean. 

Adoni, — Several  roads  and  streets  were  repaired,  four  masonry  tunnels  and  culverts  over 
side-drains  were  constructed.  Conservancy  was  carefully  attended  to  by  an  establishment  of 
an  inspector,  peons,  and  carts.  "While  cholera  prevailed  extra  conservancy  establishment  to 
keep  the  place  clean  was  entertained.  As  famine  approached  the  country  people  flocked  into 
the  town  by  thousands,  overcrowding  the  houses  and  streets,  and  adding  much  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  town  clean. 

Berhampore. — Two  roads  were  completed  and  one  was  in  progress.     Six  permanent  and, 
four  temporary  latrines  were  erected.     Five  tunnels  and  70  yards  of  V-shaped  cut  stone  drains 
were  completed.     Several  roads  were  repaired  and  others  were  under  repair.     Two  additional 
conservancy  carts  were  maintained  and  a  swamp  was  acquired  by  .the  municipality,  for  the 
drainage  of  which  measures  are  being  taken. 

Vxzianagram, — 2,806  yards  of  drains  and  116  yards  of  tunnels  were  constructed,  and 
several  pits  of  stagnant  water  filled  up. 

Rajahmundry, — Two  new  roads  and  one  drain  were  made,  and  another  drain  repaired ; 
several  steps  were  erected.  Rs.  436  were  spent  in  constructing  and  repairing  public  latrines. 
158  dust-bins  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  six  dust-carts  provided.  Prickly- 
pear  and  croton  plants  were  removed  both  from  public  and  private  grounds.  Great  attention 
is  paid  to  conservancy,  which  has  been  improved  by  increasing  the  establishment. 

Guntoor. — No  new  works.  Some  prickly-pear  bushes  were  removed.  The  roads,  drains, 
latrines,  &c.  were  repaired  wherever  required  and  kept  clean.  The  reservoirs  of  drinking 
water  and  wells  were  protected  from  pollution.  Conservancy  was  attended  to  carefully. 
Dry-earth  system  adopted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  latrines.  Sanitary  condition  of  the  town 
was  improved  to  some  extent  by  the  prosecution  of  parties  who  kept  their  privies  in  a  filthy 
condition. 

Cydda'pah. — One  single  and  two  double 'latrines  and  one  masonry  drain  with  tunnel  were 
constructed.     Several  latrines  were  repaired,  six  streets  were  widened,  three  wells  were  corn- 
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pletely  repaired  and  others  thoroughly  cleansed  out  and  deepened,  and  a  new  road  was  under 
construction.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  conservancy  during  the  year,  and  the  estab- 
lishment was  lai^ely  increased. 

CMcacole, — Some  250  yards  of  masonry  drains  were  constructed.  Prickly-pear  was 
removed ;  five  latrines,  four  of  mud  and  one  of  brick,  were  built,  and  a  mud-wall  enclosure  to 
the  cart-stand  was  erected.  Owing  to  the  floods  and  storms  during  the  year  some  of  the 
contemplated  works  had  to  be  postponed.     The  conservancy  of  the  town  is  well  looked  after. 

Cochin.-— OmQ  large  and  three  small  drains  were  built.  One  large  latrine  with  tile  roof 
was  constructed.  Several  drains  and  latrines  were  repaired,  and  dust-bins  placed  in 
convenient  parts  of  the  town.  Conservancy  of  the  town  was  properly  attended  to,  the  drains 
were  constantly  washed  and  kept  clean. 

WaUajapett.-^&wtTdX  roads  and  streets  were  repaired,  and  rough  stone  revetments  were 
built  wherever  needed.  The  tanks  and  wells  were  cleared  and  deepened  and  others  repaired. 
A  .well  W61S  sunk  for  the  use  of  the  slaughter-house.  Latrines  were  kept  in  good  order. 
Several  dust-bins  were  put  up,  four  culvert  drains  were  constructed,  and  prickly-pear 
removed.  * 

Ootacamund. — ^Reclamation  of  the  lake  approaching  completion.  The  Commissioners  have 
resolved  to  raise  a  loan  of  Rs.  20,000,  to  augment  the  water-supply.  Orders  of  Govern- 
ment are  awaited  on  this  point.  Although  conservancy  was  attended  to,  the  bazaars,  public 
thoroughfares,  latrines,  and  roads  were  kept  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  a  new  system  of 
disposing  of  the  night-soil  was  introduced,  yet  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  was  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Imperfect  drainage  of  the  native  town  ; 

(2.)  Improper  disposal  of  sewage ; 
•      (3.)  Defects  in   the   water-supply  channels,  they  being  unprotected  from   pollution   by 
surface  drainage ; 

(4.)  Irregular  and  unsatisfactory  disposition  of  the  native  buildings  in  Mootoocherry ; 

(6.)  The  growth  of  underwood  in  various  parts  of  the  station  ;  and 

(6.)  Want  of  suflScient  number  of  wells. 
All  these    defects   attracted  the  attention   of  the   Sanitary  Commissioner,  who  addressed 
Government  on  the  subject,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon   and  to  suggest 
measraes  as  to  how  the  sanitary  condition  of  Ootacamuud  may  be  improved. 

Ghooty, — No  new  works  were  executed.  The  drains  and  latrines  were  repaired,  cleaned 
out,  and  kept  in  good  order.  Conservancy  was  as  usual  looked  after,  the  drinking-water 
wells  were  conserved  from  pollufion,  and  every  attention  paid  to  sanitation. 

Coonoor, — A  new  latrine  constructed.  20  dilapidated  thatched  houses  were  pulled  down, 
and  tiled  buildings  erected  instead.  Scrub-jungle  was  removed.  Drains  were  cleansed. 
Water-courses  guarded  from  pollution,  and  all  hollow  places  filled  in.  The  existing  latrines 
have  been  remodelled,  and  their  conservancy  carefully  attended  to.  The  municipality  have 
taken  up  the  conservancy  of  some  of  the  private  houses  also. 

Following  up  the  inquiry  made  in  last  year's  Report  as  to  whether  sanitary  expenditure 
has  any  apparent  effect  upon  health,  estimated  by  mortality,  we  find  that  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  1875  are  borne  out  by  the  results  of  1876.  Thus,  taking  80  per  cent,  of 
income  as  the  maximum  and  20  per  cent,  as  the  minimum  of  sanitary  expenditure,  in  12 
towns  which  expended  on  an  average  35'7  per  cent,  of  income  for  sanitary  purposes  in  1876 
the  death-rate  was  287,  and  in  12  other  towns  whose  expenditure  averaged  15*7  it  was  37*7. 
Eliminating  from  the  calculations  cholera,  which  always  forms  an  unfavourable  factor  in  death 
ratios,  the  results  are  still  in  favour  of  the  towns  whose  sanitary  expenditure  exceeded 
30  per  cent,  of  income,  the  death-rates  being  22*5  and  28'4  respectively. 

1  trust  that  Municipalities  and  Local  Fund  Circles  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and 
show  more  interest  in  sanitary  works,  by  making  ample  provision  in  their  budget  estimates 
for  this  purpose,  and  by  seeing  that  the  money  is  usefully  and  profitably  spent  in  aid  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  community. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  submit  any  remarks  on  the  condition  of,  and  the  progress  made 
in,  rural  sanitation  during  the  year  under  review. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 

BOMBAY  FOR  1876. 

{Burgeon-Major  T.  G.  HewleU,) 


Sickness  and 
mortality 
among  Euro- 
pean troops. 


Enropeaii  Troops. 

The  strength  of  the  European  anny  as  given  on  particular  dates  by  the  Adjutant  General 
somewhat  diflFers,  of  course,  from  the  average  monthly  strength  which  has  been  deduced 
from  the  weekly  returns,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Surgeon-General,  British  Forces. 
Taking  the  latter  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  the  rate  of  admissions  into  hospital  was 
1,31 7*5,  and  of  deaths  12*36  per  1,000  of  strength,  whilst  540  men  were  on  the  average 
constantly  sick  in  hospital.  The  fall  in  the  death-rate  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
is  most  satisfactory.  In  fact,  1876  was,  on  the  whole,  as  regards  the  European  army,  a 
healthy  year,  especially  when  it  is  compared  with  1876. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  principal  causes  of  deaths  in  the  European 
portion  of  the  army  in  1876  : — 


Causes  of  Death. 


Injuries 

Enteric  fever    - 

Heart  disease 

Respiratory  diseases 

Phthisis  puhnonalis 

Dysentery  -  • 

Suicide 

Malarial  fevers 

Hepatitis 

Apoplexy 

Total  of  these  10  causes 

Total  from  all  causes 


Number. 


18 

16 

12 

10 

9 

6 

6 

3 

2 

2 


83 


125 


Batio 
per  1,000. 


77 
58 
19 
99 
89 
59 
49 
30 
20 
20 


8-20 


12-36 


The  death  and  invaliding  rates  were  as  follows,  compared  with  former  years : — 


^_ 

Bado  per  1.000. 

DMthiin 
and  oat  of 

LiTaSdmg. 

HoepitaL 

ForCauuge. 

For  Disohaige. 

Total. 

1871            -           . 

1402 

19-88 

10-43 

30-26 

1872    -           -        - 

18-86 

33-06 

9-40 

42-46 

1873 

11-72 

36*14 

7-53 

43-67 

1874    - 

10-64 

35-39 

9*68 

46-07 

1876 

20-92 

36-30 

6-27 

40-67 

1876    - 

12-86 

37-27 

10-38 

47-66 
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Only  five  cases  of  cholera  occurred  during  the  year,  two  of  which  ended  fatally.     One  case  Cholera, 
was  at  Poona,  in  September ;  two  at  Ahmedabad,  in  July  and  September ;  one  at  Deesa,  in 
May ;  and  one  at  Kurrachee,  in  February. 


There  were  11  admissions  for  small-po^t,  none  of  which  were  fatal. 


Small-pox. 


Malarial  fevers  were  less  prevalent  than  in  any  of  the  previous  five  years  except  1874.  Fevers. 
In  1871  the  ratio  of  admissions  attained  the  maximum  of  692  per  1,000,  and  in  1874  the 
minimum  of  439.     In  1876  it  was  480. 

The  stations  in  which  malarial  fevers  were  most  prevalent  are  thus  arranged : — 


StatioDS. 

Hyderabad  - 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad  and  Baroda 

Neemuch 

Poona  and  Kirkee 

Mount  Aboo 

Ahmednuggur  - 

Kurrachee  -  .'     - 

Deolalee  - 

Purandhar 

Mhow 

Nusseerabad     - 


Ratio  of  Admissions 
per  1,000. 


1,355-5 
1,103-9 
1,027-9 
990-2 
9321 
729-7 
5011 
476-4 
441-7 
416-7 
401-6 
382-8 


Thirty-eight  cases  of  enteric  fever  were  treated  during  the  year,  16  of  which  proved  fatal. 

Apoplexy  has  been  less  fatal  in  1876  than  during  any  oj  the  previous  five  years,  the  death-  Apoplexy, 
rate  being  only  20.     Four  cases  were  treated,  two  of  which  ended  in  death. 

Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  tc^ether  account  for  75  admissions  per  1,000  of  strength.     In  Bowel  com- 
1875  there  were  100  per  1,000.     The  death-rate,  '89,  is  lower  than  in  1875,  when  it  reached  plw^ts. 
1-27  per  1,000. 

The  foDowing  stations  suffered  most  severely  from  these  diseases  : — Colaba,  with  an  admis- 
sion-rate of  444  per  1,000  of  strength ;  Khandala,  with  263 ;  Baroda,  with  169 ;  Indore, 
with  162  ;  Purandhar  and  Ahmednuggur,  with  125;  Nusseerabad,  with  112. 

From  hepatitis  406  admissions,  equal  to  40*1  per  1,000  of  strength,  took  place,  2  of  which  Hepatitis, 
proved  fatal,  the  death-rate  being  equal  to  20  per  1,000. 

The  stations  where  the  disease  prevailed  stood  in  the  following  order  :— Kirkee,  with  an 
admission-rate  of  93  per  1,000  ;  Mhow,  with  90*2  ;  Indore,  with  698;  Ahmednuggur,  with 
67  per  1,000. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  number  of  admissions  from  venereal  diseases  in  the  last  six  Venereal 
years  among  the  European  troops  in  the  Bombay  conmiand  : —  disease. 

Admissions  per  1,000  of  Strength. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


174 


155 


181 


171 


1875. 


174 


1876. 


179 


It  is  not  satisfactory  to  find,  after  all  the  expense  incurred  by  putting  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  into  force,  that  venereal  diseases  should  be  as  prevalent  as  they  are  here  shown 
to  be.  The  real  fact  is,  that,  however  good  the  police  and  medical  arrangements  may  be  in 
compelling  resident  prostitutes  to  register  themselves  and  in  detecting  cases  of  disease  among 
such  women,  they  are  yet  powerless  to  prevent  illicit  intercourse  with  women  in  the  fields 
and  along  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  cantonments.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  try  and 
prevent  this  by  establishing  a  cordon  of  police ;  but  several  officers  have  mentioned  to  me 
their  belief  that  the  establishment  of  regimental  Lai  Bazaars  would  tend  to  diminish  this 
practice.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  men  suffering  from  venereal  affections  should  be 
placed,  during  their  stay  in  hospital,  under  stoppages.    I  think  that  all  men  who  during 
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Dranken- 
ness. 


Effect  of 
hill  climates 
on  health  of 
troops. 


two  years  have  suffered  from  this  form  of  disease  might  well  be  subjected  to  a 
weekly  examination  for  a  certain  period ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  measures  to  adopt 
lie  in  quite  another  direction.  I  am  certain  that  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  life  the  British 
soldier  leads  in  India  tends  very  materially  to  the  prevalence  of  both  drunkenness  and 
incontinence,  and  that  the  only  effectual  remedy' for  diminishing  the  large  annual  loss  of 
service  to  the  State  from  each  of  these  vices  is  to  afford  the  men  such  healthy  employment 
as  will  occupy  their  minds  and  so  lessen  the  temptation  to  commit  them.  Why  should  not 
the  British  soldier  in  India  be  employed  in  building  barracks,  in  draining  his  lines,  in 
making  roads,  or  in  cooking  his  food?  By  such  means  he  would  learn  to  rely  on  his  own 
resources  as  the  continental  soldiers  do,  and  his  health  would,  I  feel  certain,  .improve ;  but 
to  enable  him  to  do  this  he  should  be  on  the  hills  and  not  in  the  plains. 

In  the  whole  army  972  men,  or  9*56  per  cent.,  were  during  1876  total  abstainers. 
There  were  4,065  (or  39*90  per  cent,  of  strength)  cases  of  drunkeAness  reported  during  the 
year.  I  think  the  above  statement  should  lead  the  authorities  to  forbid  the  issue  of  spirits 
at  the  canteen,  and  to  try  and  introduce  a  less  heavy  liquor  than  porter.  All  the  medical 
officers  I  have  consulted  are  unanimous  in  condemning  the  issue  of  spirits.  If  it  is  continued, 
it  ought  to  be  largely  diluted  with  pure  w^ter.  It  is  argued  that,  if  this  comparatively 
wholesome  spirit  is  not  issued  at  the  canteen,  the  men  will  get  hold  of  the  much  more  fiery 
country  liquor,  and  doubtless  there  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion  ;  but  1  believe  the  difficulty 
might  be  overcome,  first,  by  forbidding  any  sudder  distillery  being  established  within  20 
miles  of  a  large  military  cantonment,  and  then  by  compelling  all  liquor  sold  by  retail  dealers 
to  be  diluted  to  a  certain  strength. 

I  venture '  to  hope,  not  only  that  the  question  of  placing  the  European  troops  serving  in 
this  Presidency  on  the  hills  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  but  that  really  some 
practical  measures  will  be  undertaken  to  gi\'e  effect  to  a  proposition  which  every  one  allows 
is  the  proper  course  to  adopt.  The  extension  of  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I.  Railway  through 
Rajpootana  will  bring  the  foot  of  Mount  Aboo  within  reach  of  troops  both  from  Nusseerabad 
and  Ahmedabad.  The  capabilities  of  Aboo  are  well  known  to  His  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  a  special  report  on  it  was  submitted  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Lumsdaine 
was  a  member.  I  regret  to  see  money  spent  in  building  new  barracks  in  the  plains,  as  has 
lately  been  done  at  Ahmedabad.  The  stations  of  Baroda,  Ahmedabad,  and  Deesa  are 
exceptionally  trying  to  the  European  constitution ;  but  if  the  JEuropean  troops  were  kept  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Aboo  they  would  be  far  better  able  to  stand  the  effects  of  the  hot  arid  plains 
if  their  services  were  ever  required  in  them  than  if  they  are  kept  gradually,  but  surely, 
deterioi-ating  at  these  stations.  Then,  again,  Neemuch  and  Nusseerabad  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  abandoned  as  stations  for  European  troops  ;  but  it  is,  I  am  told,  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  them  in  this  part  of  Rajpootana.  But  why  not  put  them  ori  the  hills? 
The  Chittore  range  of  hills  are  central,  and  the  climate  there  is  invigorating  compared  to  the 
plains.  The  erection  of  new  barracks  at  Ghorpuri  I  regard  as  a  great  mistake,  as  no 
measures  that  can  be  taken  will  ever  make  the  site  of  these  lines  a  healthy  one,  and  I  think 
that  the  new  barracks  that  have  been  sanctioned  are  of  a  wrong  design. 


Native  Troops. 

Sickness  and      The  following  table  compares  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  Native  army  with  the 
mortality  in    statistics  of  the  previous  year  and  the  average  of  the  five  previous  years : — 

Native 
Army. 


Ratio  per  1,000. 

-" 

Admissions. 

Daily  Sick. 

Deaths. 

1871-5  (mean) 

1,289-2 

39-4 

9-1 

1875             .            - 

1,146-3 

33-9 

9-3 

1876    - 

1,191-9 

37-9 

13-1 

The  year  1876,  though  below  the  mean  as  regards  its  admission  and  sickness  rates, 
compares  unfavourably  as  regards  these  two  rates  with  1875,  and  very  unfavourably  with  any 
of  the  preceding  five  years  as  regards  its  death-rate. 
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The  principal  causes  of  admissions  wil 

Causes  of  Admissions. 


be  learnt  from  the  following  statement : — 

Number  of  Admissions; 


Fevers  (malarial)     - 

• 

• 

.    12,167 

Wounds  and  accidents 

- 

• 

-      2,885 

Rheumatism 

. 

-      1,619 

Respiratory  diseases 

- 

-       1,419 

Diarrhoea  - 

m 

768 

Eye  diseases 

. 

767 

Dysentery  - 

• 

726 

Abscess  and  ulcer 

• 

661 

Venereal  diseases    - 

- 

453 

Scurvy  - 

- 

193 

Cholera 

. 

112 

Spleen  disease    - 

• 

95 

Hepatitis    - 

m 

57 

Small-pox 

Total 

Total  from  all  causes 

54 

-     21,966 

-    26,918 

Tracing  the  number  of  admissions  by  seasons,  we  find  that  the  cold  and  rainy  months  are 
most  unfavourable  to  the  Native  soldiery. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  and  out  of  hospital  during  the  year  amounted  to  296,  or 
83  more  than  in  1875,  and  85  more  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  The 
death-rate,  therefore,  equals  1311  per  1,000  of  strength,  and  is  the  highest  in  the  series. 

The  principal  causes  Mrere  the  following : — 


Causes  of  Deaths. 


Cholera 

Respiratory  diseases 
Fevers  (malarial) 
Diarrhoea    - 
Phthisis  pulmonalis 
Dysentery  - 
Apoplexy 

Wounds  and  accidents 
Spleen  disease 
Atrophy  and  anaemia 


Total 

Total  from  all  causes 


Number  of  Deaths. 

-  ^^ 

-  46 

-  45 
.       10 

9 
8 
5 
3 
2 


.     18J 


296 


The  aggregate  number  of  admissions  from  fever  in  1876,  though  greater  by  760  than  in  the  Fevers, 
preceding  year,  is  less  than  the  average  niunber  during  the  Ifist  five  years  by  1,485.  11,986 
were  cases  of  ague,  and  181  were  of  the  remittent  and  continued  types.  The  greatest 
number  of  admissions  from  ague  took  place  in  September,  October,  November,  and 
December,  the  maximum  being  reached  in  November.  Remittent  fever  was  most  prevalent 
in  December. 

The  admissions  for  respiratory  diseases  were  equal  to  62*8  per  1,000  of  strength.     The  Respiratory 
number,  though  less  by  72  than  in  the  preceding  year,  is  greater  than  the  average  for  the  <W8«»s«s- 
last  five  years  by  167.     This  class  of  disease  is  always  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  mortality 
among  the  Native  troops,  and,  when  cholera  is  not  prevalent,  invariably  heads  the  list. 

The  admissions  from  cholera  during  the  year  amounted  to  112,  or  5  per  1,000  of  strength ;  Cholera. 
53  of  these  cases  proved  fatal.     In  1875  there  were  120  admissions  and  71   deaths  from 
this  cause. 

54  cases  of  small-pox,  equal  to  24  per  1,000  of  strength,  were  admitted  during  1876.  Small-pox. 
As  usual  it  appeared  in  the  cold  weather.     Exactly  half  of  the  cases  took  place  among  the 
regiments  quartered  at  Poena.     A  man  of  the  7th  N.  I.  at  Tanna  died  from  this  disease  in 
January,  but  this  was  the  only  fatal  case  in  the  whole  of  the  Native  army. 
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Jails. 

Sickness  and      The  following  were  the  health  statistics  of  the  26  jails  under  the  jurisdiction   of  the 
mortality  in    Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in  the  Bombay  Presidency : — 


Ratio  per  1,000. 


AdmissioDB 
mtoHospit&L 


1871-5  (mean) 
1875 

1876    - 


912 
895 

782 


Daily  Sick. 


29 
32 
28 


Deaths. 


26-8 
28-2 
20^ 


The  admission-rate  was  130  per  1,000  less  than  the  quinquennial  average,  and  113  less 
than  in  the  preceding  jear ;  whilst  the  daily  sick-rate  is  1  less  than  the  mean,  and  4  less 
than  in  1874  or  1875.  The  death-rate,  206  per  1,000,  is  62  per  1,000  below  the  mean, 
and  7-6  per  1,000  below  that  of  1876.  These  results  may  be  considered  so  far  satisfactory 
that  they  prove  that  the  jail  population  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  healthier  during  1876 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  five  "years  except  1873,  but  the  rate  is  yet,  in  my  opinion,  much 
higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  lowest  admission-rate  per  1,000  of  strength  was  339*8  in  the  Belgaum  jail,  and  the 
highest  1,1 24- S  at  Kurrachee. 

In  Satara  jail,  with  an  average  strength  of  221  prisoners,  no  deaths  took  place  during  the 
year ;  but  the  death-rate  in  Hyderabad  attained  the  very  high  rate  of  66*14  per  1,000.  The 
following  table  gives  some  of  liie  jails  arranged  according  to  their  death-rates  : — 

56-14 


Hyderabad  - 

Karwar    - 

Surat 

Ahmednuggur 

Kaira 

Bombay  Common  Jail 

Rutnagherry 

Rajkot     - 

Kurrachee    - 

Ahmedabad 

Dohad 

Yerrowdi^ 


41-96 
39-22 
84-28 
30-58 
30-30 
2703 
26-66 
25-97 
24-66 
21-74 
19-70 


Although  the  latter  prison  showed  a  comparatively  low  death-rate,  its  sanitary  condition, 
tested  by  the  daily  sick-rate,  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  next  table  the  prisons  which  suffered  most  severely  from  fevers  and  bowel  com- 
plaints are  ranked  in  order : — 


Fevers. 

Bowel  Complaints. 

iDtermittent. 

Bemittent  and  Continaed. 

1.  Ktmrachee      - 

1.  Ahmedabad 

1.  Dharwar. 

2.  Yerrowda  - 

. 

2.  Bombay  Common  Jail  - 

8.  Nara  Gang    -            •            - 

2.  Dohad. 

3.  Surat 

- 

3.  Rutnagherry. 

4.  Nara  Gang 

- 

4.  Hyderabad 

4.  Kurrachee. 

5.  Dhuliakot       - 

- 

6.  Karrachee      ... 

5.  Bombay  House  of  Correction. 

6.  Dhulia 

- 

6.  Kaira 

6.  Hyderabad. 

7.  Shikarpur      - 

- 

7.  Yerrowda      ... 

7.  Dhulia. 

8.  Karwar       -            - 

8.  Ahmedabad. 

9.  Bombay  House  of  Correction  - 

Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  always  very  fatal  among  the  jail  population  of  this  Presidency, 
and  generally  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  deaths  are  caused  by  these  diseases ;  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  this  fact  should  lead  to  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  food  supply 
and  drinking  water. 

Eighteen  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  five  jails  in  1876,  of  which  8  proved  fatal. 

The  diseases  connected  with  the  organs  of  respiration  have,  daring  the  last  two  years, 
undergone  a  most  satisfactory  diminution. 
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The  amount  of  superficial  area  allowed  to  each  prisoner  is  only  36  square  feet,  and  Jailaccom- 
the  cubic  space  autbonsed  to  date  is  648  cubic  feet.  The  question  has  constantly  forced  modation, 
itself  upon  me  when  inspecting  these  jails, — Can  an  adult  man,  with  such  a  limited  amount 
of  superficial  area,  be  kept  in  health  P  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  space  allowed  is  much 
too  small.  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  superficial  area  for  a  healthy  man  ought  to  be 
under,  at  least,  60  square  feet.  If  such  an  amount  of  superficial  area  is  fixed  upon,  then 
there  ought  to  be  the  very  ireest  means  of  ventilation  provided,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
most  of  the  jails. 

The  jail  at  Satara  has  been  condemned,  and  rightly  so,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view ;  but 
no  funds  are  forthcoming  to  build  a  new  one.  The  disposal  of  night-soil  at  this  jail 
requires  attention,  as  it  is  now  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail  on  the  side  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands,  but  at  a  higher  level.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  carted  away.  The  jail  at 
Belgaum  also  has  been  condemned. 

The  Dharwar  jail  was  very  clean,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  its  sanitary  condition ; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  or  ventilation  in  it. 

The  Sholapur  jail  was  overcrowded.  The  main  sanitary  defect  in  it  is  a  want  of 
ventilation  in  the  barracks.  The  mode  of  buiying  the  night-soil  in  the  jail  garden,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  well  from  which  the  drinking  water-supply  is  drawn,  is  objectionable. 

In  the  Ahmednuggur  jail  more  ventilation  is  required,  and  it  was  overcrowded.  To  each 
of  the  solitary  cells  is  attached  a  privy,  which  communicates  with  the  city  drains,  from  which 
a  very  bad  smell  emanated.  One  of  the  wards  of  the  hospital  requires  ventilation.  The 
surface  drainage  generally  needs  improvement. 

The  Poona  City  jail  was  also  found  to  be  overcrowded:  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
sufficiently  ventilated,  and  the  surface  drainage  is  imperfect. 


General  Population. 

The  history  of  the  famine  cannot  be  written  in  this  report;  but  it  may  be  stated  that.  Effect  of  the 
even  in  the  worst  districts  during  1876,  the  price  of  the  staple  food,  although  seriously  ^*°^  ^^ 
below  the  average,  did  not  fall  as  low  as  in  previous  "famines;  as,  for  example,  in  1804,  *^®"^*^ 
when  gram  and  other  grains  in  the  Deccan  sold  for  2  seers  per  rupee. 

Imperfect  registration  of  births  and  deaths  among  the  civil  population  throughout  the  Vital 
Presidency  makes  the  compilation  of  the  annual  statistical  tables  regarding  them  a  most  statistics, 
unsatisfactory  duty,  as  the  results  shown  are  untrustworthy.  It  is  hoped,  when  the  Sanitary 
Department  gets  thoroughly  into  working,  order,  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  civil 
authorities,  a  marked  improvement  wiU  take  place  in  the  registration.  Success  must  depend 
principally  on  the  amount  of  interest  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  taluka  and  the  collector  of 
the  zillah  take  in  this  subject. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ensuring  a  correct  registration  in  India  are,  however,  very 
great ;  and  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  we  can  hope  for  assistance  from  the  natives 
themselves,  as  the  want  of  even  elementary  education  among  the  people  is  one  of  our  chief 
stumbling  blocks.  Another  element  of  uncertainty,  and  one  which  would  vitiate  the  mortuary 
statistics  even  if  the  number  of  deaths  were  correctly  given,  is  to  be  found  in  the  returns  of 
population  recorded  in  each  district.  No  reliance,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  placed  on  them 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  widespread  and  deeply-rooted  belief  that  the  census 
was  to  be  the  precursor  of  additional  taxation,  and  the  people  did  not,  I  believe,  give  accurate 
information  to  the  enumerators. 

The  figures  shown  in  my  report  regarding  the  population  are  taken  fix)m  the  last  census 
plus  an  assumed  average  increment  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

345,484  births  were  restored  in  1876,  or  4,665  more  than  were  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  in  1875.  On  the  assumed  population  of  the  year  the  birth-rate  equalled  20*46  per 
1,000 ;  but  if  a  comparison  is  to  be  made  between  the  rates  of  1876  and  those  published 
in  former  reports,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  assumed  annual  increase  since  the 
census  in  the  population  of  the  Presidency,  which  is  shown  in  this  report  for  the  first  time. 
On  the  assumed  population  of  1875  the  birth-rate  equalled  2001  per  1,000. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  during  1876  among  the  general  population  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay  was  368,260,  or  7,458  less  than  during  the  previous  year.  The 
assumed  population  in  1876  being  16,887,728,  the  death-rate,  according  to  those  figures, 
was  21*81  per  1,000.  In  1875  the  registered  deaths  amounted  to  375,718,  and  the  assumed 
population  being  16,720,523,  the  death-rate  was  2211. 
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The  following  were  the  highest  recorded  death-rates : — 

Districts.  Death-rates* 

Belgaum    .  -  -  -  -  31-75 

Dharwar 3086 

Bombay  City  ....  3066 

Kanara    ----..-  3065 

Ahmedabad  ...  -  2589 

Ahmednuggur 25'62 

Surat        .....  2512 

In  Bombay  City,  where  the  returns  may  be  considered  as  approximately  correct,  the 
infant  mortality  formed  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths;  whilst  that  of  children  from  1  to  12 
was  22*62  per  cent.,  and  of  old  people  12*93  per  cent.,  of  the  total  mortality. 

Cholera.  A  total  of  32,117  persons  are  recorded  to  have  died  from  cholera  in  1876  among  the  civil 

population  of  this  Presidency.  This  number,  large  as  it  is,  is  still  15,438  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  when  47,555  deaths  were  registered. 

The  cholera  during  the  year  under  report  must,  however,  be  considered  as  forming  a  portion 
of  a  great  epidemic  which,  commencing  at  Nassick  in  March  1875,  continued  to  the  end  of  that 
year,  when  it  somewhat  subsided  on  the  setting  in  of  the  cold  weather,  only,  however,  to  be 
revivified  in  the  hot  and  rainy  months  of  1876  ;  and  although  hopes  were  once  more  enter- 
tained that  it  was  dying  out  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  season,  at  the  close  of  1876  it  was 
again  becoming  rapidly  more  fatal. 

The  highest  number  of  deaths  was  recorded  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  lowest  in 
November,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 

January       -  -  -  -  -  -899 

February              .             -             .            .                .  1,453 

March          ......  3,519 

April          .                .              -                .                .  3,773 

May                ...                -          .  5,312 

June             .                .                 .                -            .  4,168 

July          -                -                -                -                -  4,423 

August            -                 -                -                -          -  3,371 

September     .                 -                 -                 -             -  1,421 

October     -                 -                 -                 -                 -  858 

November         -                 -                 -                 -         -  833 

December    .....  2,087 


Total  .  .  .     32,117 


The  lesson  I  have  learnt  from  all  other  outbreaks  that  1  have  seen  in  my  Indian  experience 
is  that,  leaving  theories  to  be  discussed  by  those  who  have  not  more  earnest  work  to  do,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  cholera  is  a  filth  poison,  and  that  where  filth  exists  in  food,  water,  air,  or 
soil,  there  the  ravages  of  this  disease  will  be  worst,  mpposirig  the  factors  necessary  for  its 
movement  are  also  present.  What  all  these  factors  are  no  man  knows,  but  it  is  sufficient  for 
^  practical  purposes  to  know  that  filth  is  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  cholera,  and  that  the 
surest  preventive  against  outbreaks  of  the  disease  is  that  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons  the 
inhabited  area  should  be  kept  free  from  filth,  whether  consisting  of  garbage,  sullage,  or  excre- 
ment, and  that  the  provision  of  a  pure  water-supply  and  of  wholesome  food,  and  the  means  of 
effectively  and  rapidly  removing  all  effete  matters,  are  necessary,  if  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
are  to  be  stopped.  Nothing  short  of  these  measures  will  be  effectual,  and  it  is  a  most 
dangerous  delusion  to  wait  until  cholera  is  in  movement  before  taking  sanitary  measures. 
There  ought  to  be  no  change  required  in  the  execution  of  sanitary  work ;  no  extra  precautions 
to  be  taken  when  cholera  comes.  All  such  action  as  may  be  considered  necessary  when  the 
inhabited  area  is  invaded  by  cholera  is  equally  necessary  at  all  seasons.  One  thing  I  can  say 
from  a  somewhat  large  experience,  cholera  poison  cannot  become  intensified  in  plenty  of  air 
and  light. 

SmaU-pox.  11,817  persons  died  from  small-pox  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.     This  number  is  8,356 

more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  when  only  3,461  deaths  were  recorded.  The  disease  increased 
steadily  from  the  commencement  of  the  year  until  the  month  of  March,  when  1,822  deaths 
were  recorded.  It  then  gradually  fell,  until  it  reached  its  minimum  in  September,  when  only 
329  deaths  occurred ;  but  it  a^ajq  ficquired  activity,  and  in  December  the  very  large  number 
of  2,437  deaths  took  place. 
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Small-pox  is  a  poison  which  thrives  best  in  the  cold  weather,  and  loses  its  intensity  in  hot 
weather.  It  is  generally  also  absent  during  the  rains,  again  to  become  active  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  weather. 

In  1876,  220,833  persons  are  said  to  have  died  from  fever  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Fevers. 
The  number  of  deaths  recorded  is  the  highest  yet  registered  under  this  heading,  and  it 
exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year  by  1,677.  19,338  deaths  took  place  in  January,  but  after 
.that  month  a  steady  decline  occurred,  until  the  minimum  (15,043)  was  reached  in  June. 
In  July  and  August  the  number  of  deaths  rose ;  and  although  a  slight  fall  took  place  in 
September  and  October,  a  further  rise  in  each  of  the  two  last  months  occurred,  and 
in  December  the  maximum  for  the  year  was  recorded,  21,620.  The  highest  death- 
rate  from  this  cause  was  in  the  town  of  Umarkot,  where  it  attained  the  very  high  figure 
of  29*55  per  1,000 ;  and  the  city  of  Ahmedabad  maintains  its  unenviable  notoriety  for  its 
extremely  high  rate  of  mortality  from  fever. 

The  deaths  from  bowel  diseases  numbered  33,683,  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.   Bowel 

complaints, 

I  must  refer  in  this  report  to  the  terrible  amount  of  hereditary  syphilis  which  is  to  Venereal 
be  found  amongst  the  children  of  alnaost  every  class  of  the  community,  and  to  the  virulent  disease, 
type  of  the  infecting  sore  at  present  prevailing  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  horrible 
notion  that  the  people  commonly  entertain  that  a  man  suffering  from  syphilis  can  be  cured 
by  cohabitation  with  a  clean  woman  very  largely  spreads  the  disease,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  seriously  telling  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  especially  upon  the  rising 
generation,  which  is  rapidly  deteriorating  from  the  effects  of  this  poison.  I  fear  that  any 
preventive  measures  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease  are,  for  the  present,  impracticable ; 
but  I  look  upon  the  extension  of  dispensaries  as  the  only  sure  means.  The  Grant  Medical 
CJoUege  is  year  by  year  sending  out  highly  educated  young  men  who  are  beginning  to  establish 
themselves  in  towns  in  the  mofussil,  and  it  is  to  their  exertions  that  I  think  we  must  look  for 
aid  in  this  matter. 


Vaccination. 

The  Vaccination  Department,  over  which  Dr.  Pinkerton  had  for  nearly  nine  years  presided 
with  eminent  success,  was  brought  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
on  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  departments  in  November  1876.  No  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  Bombay  system  o£  vaccination  as  organised  and  year  by  year  perfected  by  the  late  able 
and  zealous  Superintendent^General. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated 
1876-77  among  the  civil  population  and  in  the  army  : — 


in 


Piimary 
Vaccinations. 


Civil  I 


Army 


Itinerant 
Dispensary 


Ke- vacci- 
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77,111 
2,999 
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V. 

V 
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9 

> 
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J 
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889 
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The  total  number  of  persons  primarily  vaccinated  in  1876-77  was  732,184,  being  an 
increase  among  the  civil  population  of  40,176,  and  in  the  army  of  1,369,  or  a  total  of  41,545 
over  the  year  1875-76. 

Of  the  above  number,  95*35  per  cent,  were  successfully  operated  on.  This  is  a  lower 
standard  of  success  than  what  has  hitherto  been  annually  shown ;  but  I  would  remark  that 
this  falling  off  is  only  an  apparent  one,  for  of  late  years  the  standard  forms  have  shown  the 
percentage  of  success  attending  operations,  not  persons. 

A  comparison  with  former  years  shows  a  steady  advance  in  the  number  of  persons  primarily 
vaccinated : — 

1869-70  .  -  -    464,667 

1870-71     ....    496,582 
1871-72        .  -  .        .     527,153 
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1872-78  ^               .               ■-  570,025 

1873-74  ....  625,818 

1874-75  .                .               .        -  671,817 

1875-76  .               -               .  690,639 

1876-77  -               -               .            -  732,184 

Inocolation  was  practised  in  the  Rutnagheny  and  Surat  Collectorates,  and  in  some  parts  (^ 
Sind.  The  Commissioner  in  Sind  issued  notices  explaining  the  evil  effects  of  inoculation, 
and  requesting  the  Collectors,  their  deputies,  and  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  and  all 
mukhtyarkars,  zemindars,  patels,  and  tapadars  to  assist  the  vaccinators  in  carrying  on  their 
duties  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  to  set  an  example  to  ignorant  people  by  advice  and  by 
using  their  official  and  personal  influence. 

The  police  patel  of  Tanger,  in  Rutnagherry,  was  fined  one  month's  pay  for  neglecting  to 
report  the  action  of  the  inoculators  in  his  village.  A  few  more  such  examples  will  be  sufficient 
to  deter  other  police  patels  from  affording  assistance  to  or  conniving  at  the  movements  of  the 
inoculators,  should  they  be  inclined  to  do  so. 

Sanitary  Works. 

Military  Of  the  stations  under  the  Bombay  command  in  which  European  troops  are  quartered, 

works.  J  i^oye,  during  the  year,  inspected  the  following : — Bombay,  Poena,  Kirkee,  Ahmednuggur, 

Purandhar,  Belgaum,  and  Satara. 

I  may  here  mention  some  of  the  glaring  sanitary  defects  which  attracted  my  attention  in 
every  cantonment  visited. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  "  Suggestions  for  the  Sanitary  Improvement  of  Indian  Stations  "  it 
is  truly  and  forcibly  stated  that "  the  universal  prevalence  of  malarial  disease  in  Indian  stations 
"  indicates  a  malaria-generating  condition  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  first  improvements 
**  required  is  to  diminish  or  remove  this  condition/'  These  words  apply  now  in  1877  with 
as  much,  or  even  with  greater  force  than  they  did  when  they  were  written  thirteen  years 
ago.  The  inspections  I  have  made  have  most  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  the  absolute 
necessity  that  exists  in  this  country,  Ist,  for  lowering  the  water-level  and  for  aerating 
the  ground  around  habitations  by  deep  subsoil  drainage ;  2nd,  for  providing  surface 
drainage  for  the  rapid  removal  of  the  storm-water ;  and  3rd,  for  the  introduction  of  pipe- 
sewers  through  which  the  excreta  and  suUage  could  be  at  once  carried  away  from  the  vicinity 
of  dweUings  where  they  do  harm  to  the  land  where  they  would  do  good.  At  present  the 
monsoon  rain  drips  from  the  eaves  of  nearly  all  military  buildings,  barracks,  hospitals, 
patcherries,  &c.,  in  the  Presidency,  and  soaks  into  the  already  saturated  ground,  and  in  too 
many  cases  the  water-level  under  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  rises  to  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  surface.  1  may  instance  Satara  as,  perhaps,  an  extreme  case,  where, 
under  a  barrack  in  which  during  the  rains  of  1875,  I  was  informed,  the  men  had  suffered 
very  much  from  fever,  I  found  at  my  inspection  in  July  1876  a  spring  which  flowed  out  in 
a  strong  stream.  Or  I  may  mention  the  houses  in  the  officers'  lines  at  Ghorpuri,  which  are 
situated  on  the  absorbent  black  cotton  soil  forming  the  banks  of  one  of  the  principal  surface 
water-channels  of  the  Poona  cantonment,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  fever-nests,  though 
I  hope  the  surface  trenches  which  have  been  so  vrisely  dug  during  the  year  under  report  will 
do  something  towards  preventing  these  from  being  as  unhealthy  as  formerly ;  although,  in 
my  opinion,  their  inmates  will  be  constantly  exposed  to  repeated  attacks  of  fever  urdil  the 
water-level  has  been  lowered,  and  the  ground  in  their  vicinity  has  been  aerated  by  scientifically 
laid  deep  subsoil  drains,  which  will  make  the  retention  of  water  in  it  an  impossibility. 

In  the  meantime  each  succeeding  year's  statistics  prove  that  the  European  and  Native 
armies  in  this  Presidency  suffer  from  malarial  fevers  to  an  extent  which  fully  bears  out  the 
description  of  the  soil  as  quoted  above,  and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee  that  they  must 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  action  so  long  ago  recommended  by  the  Commission,  and  so  long 
delayed,  is  taken.  1  may,  however,  respectfully  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  radical  improve- 
ment in  these  matters  will  be  made  until  the  Government  takes  the  matter  into  its  earnest 
consideration,  and  orders  the  funds  to  be  provided  for  the  execution  of  those  structural  works 
in  stations  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  buildings,  it  is  stated  in  the  "  Suggestions  i* 
"  the  first  improvement  suggested  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
"  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army  in  India  is  that  all  future  barracks  and  hospitals  should 
"  be  on  raised  basements  with  the  air  circulating  under  them ;  "  yet  in  face  of  this  there  is 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  one  single  barrack  or  hospital  in  this  Presidency  in  which  this  most 
absolutely  essential  precaution  has  been  taken. 
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Then,  again,  in  India  the  necessity  for  providing,  in  addition  to  deep  subsoil  and  sorfaoe 
drains,  a  proper  system  of  scientifically  constractod  pipe  sewers  has  not  forced  itself  on 
engineers,  and  they  are  content  with  the  rude  and  barbarous  systems  for  the  removal  of 
excreta  and  sullage  that  were  in  existence  when  we  first  took  India.  I  have  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  objectionable  modes  adopted  for  the  removal  of  these  matters,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  vessel  which  is  to  be  seen  round  most  of  the  new  and  old  barracks  in  this 
Presidency,  consisting  of  a  large  iron  receptacle,  which  is,  generally  speaking,  covered,  but  in 
some  cases  stands  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  whilst  in  others  it  is  sunk  below  it,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  receive  the  ablution-room  water  in  the  case  of  those  barracks  in  which 
these  places  are  so  objectionably  allowed  to  be  under  the  same  roof  as  the  barrack-room ; 
but  even  in  the  new  barracks  the  bathing  and  cook-room  water  from  the  sergeants'  quarters 
flows  into  it,  but  not  always,  for,  as  at  the  infantry  barracks  at  Ahmednuggur,  I  found  this 
water  had  run  into  the  masonry  pit  in  which  the  iron  receptacle  was  placed,  so  that  this 
vessel  was  floating.  In  all  these  cases  I  have  recommended  that  this  water  should  be  carried 
through  a  8'"  glazed  stoneware  pipe,  or  an  open  channel,  to  the  company's  garden ;  but  the 
real  remedy  is  to  have  in  all  regimental  lines  a  system  of  pipe  sewers,  which  should  convey 
the  night-soil,  ablution-room  water,  cook-room  liquid  refuse,  &c.,  to  a  sewage  farm. 

I  must  condemn,  in  the  strongest  manner  I  can,  the  existing  practice,  throughout  this 
Presidency,  of  the  disposal  of  the  night-soil.  It  is  at  present  in  almost  every  station  deposited 
in  deep  pits,  which,  when  full,  are  left  gradually  to  consolidate.  This  process,  of  course, 
means  the  saturation  of  the  soil  for  many  yards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pits.  It  is 
in  every  way  dangerous,  unscientific,  and  wrong ;  and  the  practice  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  stopped  once  and  for  ever  by  order.  I  have,  over  and  over  again,  suggested  that  a  field 
should  be  selected  to  leeward  of  the  cantonment,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  well  or  drinking 
water-supply,  and  that  a  long  trench,  2  feet  broad  by  1  foot  deep,  should  be  excavated  along 
its  length.  The  night-soil  should,  every  day,  be  poured  into  it  for  a  depth  of  7U)t  more  than  6 
inchesy  and  then  be  covered  over  with  the  earth  excavated  from  the  trench  alongside.  When 
the  field  has  been  completely  manured  in  this  way  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  three 
months,  and  should  then  be  ploughed  up  crosswise,  when  it  would  be  fit  for  cultivation.  In 
every  case  a  suitable  crop  should  be  sown. 

In  some  cantonments  the  condition  of  the  native  'bazaar  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  possible 
danger  to  the  troops. 

The  actual  outlay  on  military  sanitary  works  during  1876  was  Rs.  6,96,910.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  works  executed. 

Poona. — ^The  surface  drainage  of  the  lines  occupied  by  the  European  Infantry  Regiment 
at  Ghorpuri  has  been  improved. 

Kirkee. — ^Draining  the  ground  between  the  horse  lines  and  the  grass-yard  ;  also  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  leading  to  the  graveyard. 

Sholapur. — Two  pucka  bath-rooms  on  the  authorised  scale,  connected  with  the  hospital 
verandah  by  a  covered  passage,  and  supplied  with  a  paved  drain  to  lead  ofi^  waste  water,  have 
been  constructed.  A  well  20'  in  diameter  and  55'  deep,  with  masonry  lining,  has  been 
constructed  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Native  Infantry  lines,  providing  a  supply  of 
water  which  is  most  opportune  in  the  present  juncture. 

Ahmedahad. — Rs.  2,28,230  spent  on  barracks  for  European  troops.  Three  latrines,  each 
with  ten  compartments,  have  been  constructed.  Water  used  to  lodge  in  different  parts 
of  the  camp;  the  hollows  have  been  drained  by  cutting  new  channels  connected  with 
the  existing  water-courses,  which  have  been  deepened  and  improved  to  effect  the  object 
in  view. 

Amrgurh. — At  a  cost  of  Rs.  33,339,  the-  Mamoo  Bhanja  Tank  was  pumped  and  cleaned 
out ;  the  masonry  division  wall  was  dismantled  and  taken  away,  as  also  a  masonry  filter  with 
its  accompaniments ;  trees  and  other  vegetable  matters  around  and^n  the  tank  were  also 
cleared  away  as  far  as  was  possible.  At  the  time  of  cleaning  out  the  tank  there  were  12  feet 
of  water  in  it,  and  on  an  average  25  feet  of  mud. 

Mehidpu/r.-^^  the  drains  within  the  cantonment  have  been  cleared  and  widened ;  the 
cost  was  about  Rs.  3,000. 

Dharwar. — ^The  new  hospital,  built  according  to  the  standard  plan,  with  the  necessary 
quarters,  has  been  completed  and  occupied  during  the  year.  The  superstructure  in 
the  hospital  consists  of  stone  and  lime  masonry,  covered  with  a  double-tiled  roof  with 
ventilators. 

Colaia. — Barrack  accommodation  provided,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  2,49,977« 

Aden. — ^Rs.  76,665  expended  on  bwracks  and  Native  Infantry  lines. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  this  Presidency  is,  and  must  be  for  Cm!  worics. 
many  years  to  come,  I  fear,  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.    In  those  where  the  Bombay  District 
Municipal  Act  is  in  force  there  are  more  or  less  successful  attempts  made  to  carry  out  the 
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sanitary  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  in  the  whole  Presidency  there  are  only  10  city  and  170 
town  municipalities  where  the  Act  has  been  brought  into  operation.  I  am  of  opinion,  as  at 
present  it  is  impossible  to  raise  money  for  the  execution  of  sanitary  work  in  any  other  way, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  its  provisions  so  as  to  include  places  further  apart  from 
each  other  than  one  mile,  and  containing  a  smaller  population  than  2,000,  which  i^  the 
number  now  required  to  live  within  a  district  before  it  can  be  constituted  a  municipality ; 
or  I  would  suggest  that  a  third  kind  of  municipality,  namely,  a  village  circle  municipality, 
should  be  constituted,  which  might  embrace  a  certain  number  of  neighbouring  villages,  for 
the  cleansing  of  which  there  might  be  a  peripatetic  establishment  which  could  visit  and  clean 
in  succession  each  village  within  its  limit.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  that  much  good  work 
has  been  done  in  the  principal  towns  in  many  collectorates,  and  in  such  the  benefit  of  the 
work  has  not  been  confined  to  the  town  itself,  for  the  simple  fact  of  seeing  what  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  educates  the  minds  of  the  villagers  who  attend  the  market  days  in 
the  large  towns.  Still  much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  the  people  themselves  to  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  aim  and  object  of  sanitary  reform,  to  win  their  confidence,  and  to  convince  them 
that  these  efibrts  are  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  children.  Customs 
that  have  been  in  force  from  time  immemorial  have,  however,  so  blunted  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  even  the  higher  class  of  natives,  who  have,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  a  desire,  if 
they  only  knew  how,  to  be  clean,  that  they  have  never  recognised,  and  even  now  have  a 
diflficulty  in  believing  the  fact  that  they  are  living  under  conditions  where  their  own  health 
and  that  of  all  dear  to  them  must  deteriorate;  for  example,  in  Belgaum  and  Dharwar, 
where  the  municipal  commissioners,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  did  not  see 
anything  horrible  in  living  and  sleeping  and  cooking  their  food  in  an  atmosphere  tainted 
with  their  own  excrement,  or  in  drawing  their  drinking  water-supply  from  wells  which  are 
sunk  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pit  privies  attached  to  their  houses ;  but  if  the  higher  classes 
have  some  sense  of  cleanliness  and  decency,  the  lower  castes  are  in  their  manners  and 
customs  indescribably  filthy. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  try  and  teach  such  people ;  but  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  would  tend  to  create  in  them  a  desire  to  raise  themselves  out  of  their  filth,  or  to  help 
themselves  in  sanitary  matters,  more  than  the  establishment  in  every  village  throughout  the 
Presidency  of  a  school  where  elementary  education  could  be  provided. 

It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  impossible  to  introduce  sanitary  reforms  into  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  until  the  women  are  better  educated,  but  there 
are  only  233  girls'  schools  in  the  Presidency. 

The  conservation  of  the  water-supply  in  towns  and  villages  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
chief  points  which  the  officers  in  the  Sanitary  Department  must  diligently  urge  upon  all 
civil  authorities,  and  it  is  a  matter  the  importance  of  which  is,  I  hope,  beginning  to 
be  recognised  by  natives.  Municipalities  all  over  the  country  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  construction  of  waterworks  and  the  bringing  in  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water 
from  a  distance. 

One  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  Indian  towns  and  villages  is  the  drying  and  aeration  of 
the  subsoil  by  drainage,  and  the  provision  of  channels  for  the  removal  of  sullage  clear  away 
from  every  habitation.  At  present  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  subsoil  around 
every  domicile  in  India  is  saturated  with  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  in  this  fact  lies,  in 
my  opinion,  the  explanation  of  the  apparently  mysterious  and  erratic  characteristics  of  cholera. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  filth-sodden  soil  is  the  cause  of  the  fevers 
which  decimate  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  though  this  fact  is  patent  to  all,  the 
difficulties  in  making  practical  suggestions  for  efiective  remedial  measures  are  great. 

The  introduction  of  the  Bombay  halalcore  system  into  towns  until  they  can  be  sewered  is 
much  to  be  wished.  The  collection  and  removal  of  night-soil  is  essentially  a  matter  which 
should  be  undertaken  by  municipalities.  For  villages  where  there  is  no  money  forthcoming 
for  the  pay  of  establishments,  systematic  endeavours  should  be  made  to  teach  the  people  to 
help  themselves. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  interesting  accounts  of  waterworks  carried  out  at  Pen  and 
Alibag,  also  of  similar  works  at  Kolhapur  and  Jamkhandi. 

The  town  of  Pen,  one  of  the  four  principal  towns  of  the  Colaba  coUectorate,  is  built  on 
high  ground  overlooking  the  Bagawattee  river.  It  is  the  mart  for  the  produce  of  most  of  the 
villages  of  the  collectorate  lying  east  of  the  Amba  tidal  creek,  and  has  a  large  floating  popu- 
lation. The  water-supply  hitherto  has  been  from  wells  and  tanks,  which  are  nearly  dry 
during  the  hot  season,  when  the  want  of  water  is  much  felt.  The  river  is  much  below  the 
level  of  the  town,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  and  works  for  storing  water  and  lifting  it 
would  be  extremely  costly ;  but  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  it,  is  a  valley  through  which  a  small  stream  runs,  and  which  is  sufficiently  high  to 
deliver  water  in  the  town  under  pressure. 
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The  town  of  Alibag  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  sea-shore  fringed  with  cocoa-nut 
trees;  the  general  level  is  about  1^  feet  above  high- water  mark,  and  between  the  sandy  slip 
on  which  the  town  is  built  and  the  nearest  high  and  harder  soil  is  a  tidal  creek  or  swamp. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  follows  that,  though  water  exists  in  abundance  at  a  few  feet 
below  the  service,  it  is  all  more  or  less  brackish. 

After  investigation,  it  was  decided  that  an  old  tank  at  Veshwie,  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  town,  could  be  extended  from  six  to  twenty- two  and  a  half  acres,  and  fed  through  a 
channel,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  from  a  small  river  or  mountain  torrent  running  from 
the  Sagarghar  range.  From  the  lake  thus  formed  it  was  found  that  water  could  be  delivered 
under  low  pressure  throughout  the  town. 

At  Alibag  resides  the  only  son  of  the  late  Diwanji  of  Angria,  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a 
moderate  private  fortune.  Dhondiraj  Vinayak  Biwalkar,  known  as  the  Bhow  Saheb,  is  of 
one  of  the  best  families  of  Chitpawan  Brahmins ;  he  is  highly  accomplished,  and,  though  of 
a  very  retiring  disposition,  has  ever  interested  himself  quietly  in  matters  of  public  importance. 
This  gentleman  displayed  great  interest  in  the  survey  while  it  was  in  progress,  frequently 
visiting  the  collector  and  president  of  the  mimicipality  to  inspect  the  plans,  and  hinting  that 
he  should  certainly  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means.  When  he  learnt  that  the  cost  of 
the  head-works  and  the  main  up  to  municipal  limits  would  be  Rs.  20,000,  he  begged  the 
collector  for  a  few  weeks  not  to  bring  the  subject  forward,  as  he  would  ascertain  how  much 
he  could  afford  to  contribute.  In  the  meantime  preparations  were  being  made  throughout 
India  for  the  reception  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  the  29th  October 
1875  the  collector  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Bhow  Saheb,  at  which  he  offered  to 
contribute  Rs.  20,000,  the  whole  cost  of  the  scheme,  as  a  humble  token  "  of  the  deep  feelings 
"  of  loyalty  which  inspire  his  whole  family,''  and  "  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  Royal  visit." 
The  Bhow  Saheb  added  that  he  trusted  that  the  works  might  be  hereafter  known  as  the 
"  Royal  Alibag  Waterworks."  The  Municipality  of  Alibag,  on  the  5th  November,  thank- 
fully accepted  the  gift. 

At  Kolhapur  there  are  several  sources  of  water-supply  existing,  but  the  water  from  the 
various  tanks  and  wells  in  and  near  the  town  is  not  wholesome,  and  water  has  been  brought 
in  a  duct  from  springs  in  the  Katyanee  valley,  which  is  much  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Kolhapur,  and  considered  particularly  salubrious. 

The  old  water-supply  system  from  Katyanee,  which  is  inadequate  in  quantity  and  impure 
in  quaUty,  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  pipes  that  convey  it  through  the  town,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  remodel  entirely,  and  to  augment  so  as  to  furnish  10  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population  per  diem,  and  to  re-distribute  in  iron  pipes  more  diffusely  and  conveniently  all 
over  the  town. 

The  design  of  the  head-works  of  the  proposed  new  supply  scheme  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
native  principle  of  intersecting  the  water-bearing  stratum  with  an  underground  channel  or 
tunnel. 

Jamkhandi,  with  a  population  of  over  12,000,  is  the  capital  of  a  small  Mahratta  State  in 
the  south  of  the  Presidency.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  the  River  Krishna,  and  has  hitherto 
drawn  its  water-supply  from  wells,  most  of  which  in  bad  seasons  run  dry,  and  much  distress 
is  felt  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water.  The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  gneissic  hills 
opposite  the  mouth  of  a  gorge  by  which  a  nulla,  some  four  miles  long,  and  together  with  its 
tributary  nullas  draining  about  two  square  miles  of  rocky  hill  country,  forces  its  way  into 
the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Krishna,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  gorge  or  nulla  valley 
narrows  so  as  to  present  a  splendid  site  for  a  dam,  and  here  a  dam  of  earth,  rivetted  towards 
the  water  with  rough  massive  stones,  had  been  built  by  a  former  chief,  but  the  tank  so 
formed  had  lately  become  very  much  silted  up,  so  as  not  to  give  a  greater  depth  than  eight 
or  nine  feet  of  water,  though  the  tank  when  full  was  of  considerable  area.  For  the  present 
waterworks  this  tank,  being  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  the  town,  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  as  a  gathering  reservoir.  The  dam  was  raised  to  double  its  original  height  with  silt 
taken  from  the  bed  of  the  tank,  and  nearly  one-half  the  old  stone  facing  was  rebuilt,  as  it  was 
found  to  have  no  foundation.  The  contents  are  over  60,000,000  gallons,  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  supply  of  10  gallons  per  head  per  day,  even  if  rain  did  not  fall  for  12  months, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  at  Jamkhandi. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  THE  CALCUTTA  MUNICIPALITY  FOR 

1876. 

{Mr.  a  T.  Metcalfe.) 


Drainage.  In  consideration  partly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to  Calcutta,  and  partly  of  the  state  of 

the  finances,  the  execution  of  the  drainage  works  which  had  been  sanctioned  for  the  season 
of  1876-6  was  deferred  until  the  beginning  of  1876,  and  operations  had  thus  to  be  protracted 
until  the  rains  had  set  in,  which  involved  a  considerable  excess  of  expenditure  under  the  head 
of  road  scraping.  The  total  outlay  during  the  year  was  Rs.  19,947,  exclusive  of  cost  of  the 
land  taken  up. 

The  drainage  operations  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  at  which  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the 
necessity  of  completing  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  believed  that  by  proper  effort  this 
may  be  easily  effected  within  three  years.  The  numerous  outbreaks  of  disease,  complaints  of 
local  unhealthiness,  and  petitions  for  drainage  from  the  most  appreciative  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  very  large  increase  in  the  house  drainage  connections,  all  point  to  the 
same  end.  Roughly  speaking  half  the  total  mileage  of  sewers  still  remains  to  be  constructed, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  length  will  accommodate  as  many  premises  as  that  whidi 
has  been  already  constructed.  The  large  receiving  sewers  with  their  machinery,  which  have 
been  constructed  at  so  much  cost,  are  waiting  to  perform  their  proper  duty  by  the  supply 
from  their  contributaries  yet  unmade.  The  presence  of  the  main  sewers  renders  it  possible 
to  drain  the  more  remote  localities  where  the  greatest  nuisances  exist. 

The  total  number  of  premises  now  in  direct  connection  with  the  sewers  amounts  to  7,214  ; 
2,503were  connected  during  the  year.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  householders  connecting 
their  privies  with  the  sewers  are  getting  more  and  more  serious  owing  to  the  want  of  water 
for  flushing  them.     This  want  cannot  be  supplied  without  the  increase  of  the  water-supply. 

The  brick  sewers  have  required  a  few  petty  repairs  only.  Some  pipe  seWers  had  to  be 
relaid,  which  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  originally  bad  soil  in  which  the  sewers 
were  constructed.  These  repairs  confirm  former  observations  as  to  the  level  of  saturation  of 
the  soil  having  been  very  considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  new  drainage  works.  It 
is  found  that,  where  formerly  sewers  were  constructed  under  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  subsoil  water,  now  no  difficulty  whatever  is  experienced  from  this 
source  when  repairs  or  extensions  have  to  be  effected.  '  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  pipe  as  well 
as  brick  sewers. 

Water-  The  consumption  of  water  is  already  over  6^  millions  of  gallons  daily,  and  more  than 

supply.  14  gallons  per  head.     There  are  112^  nules  supplied  with  filtered  water,  and  26  miles  supplied 

with  unflltered  water.     Yearly  the  requirements  of  the  town  are  increasing,  and  the  problem 

during  the  past  year  has  been  how  to  supply  30  miles  of  unwatered  streets  with  filtered 

water,  and  how  to  keep  up  the  required  supply  of  filtered  water  in  the  existing  mains. 

Taking  a  gallon  to  water  a  square  yard,  we  have  some  378,099  gallons  of  good  filtered 
drinking  water  expended  on  roads  at  every  watering.  If  there  was  a  larger  supply  of 
unfiltered  water,  the  filtered  water  now  used  for  flushing  latrines  and  watering  roads  might 
be  saved,  and  a. large  saving  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  watering  streets  by  carts. 

The  cost  of  doubling  the  present  supply  of  filtered  water  would  cost  about  24  lacs  of 
rupees,  and  an  extended  unfiltered  supply  which  is  also  urgently  required  from  5  to  13 
lacs.  The  debt  on  account  of  the  water-supply  works  already  aggregates  Rs.  57,56,000, 
and  the  Corporation  has  shrunk  from  imposing  heavier  burdens  in  the  shape  of  taxation  on 
the  ratepayers  by  increasing  the  water-supply. 

These  questions  are  stiU  in  abeyance,  and  the  sense  of  the  present  Corporation  is  that^  if 
the  charge  for  interest  on  the  necessary  capital  to  be  borrowed  can  be  found  without  increasing 
the  burden  of  taxation,  they  will  cordially  support  the  extension. 

During  the  year  705  houses  or  premises  were  connected  with  the  water-supply. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  analyst  to  the  Corporation  on  the  quality 
of  the  water  during  1876  : — 

"  For  the  first  three  months  of  the  past  year  the  daily  analyses  of  the  Calcutta  water  were 
"  carried  on  according  to  the  method  known  as  Wanklyn's  process  of  analysis,  which  only 
"  gives  partial  information  as  to  the  quality  of  a  water.  After  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
**  it  was  judged  better  to  reduce  the  daily  analyses  to  two  examinations  per  week,  and  every 
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**  month  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  hydrant  water  according  to  a  very  troublesome 
^*  and  elaborate  method  introduced  by  Dr.  Frankland.  This  method  gives^  however,  a  very 
**  extended  and  fairly  complete  view  of  the  composition  and  probable  previous  history  of  the 
*^  water  Examined,  and  for  this  reason  alone  the  adoption  of  this  method  was  desirable.  In 
'^  addition  to  this,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  system  of  analysis  employed  in  all  the 
**  large  towns  in  England,  and  by  making  analyses  of  the  Calcutta  water  according  to  this 

"  process  we  are  in  a  position  to  compare  our  water-supply  with  that  of  other  large  towns. 

»  »  »  » 

"  Nine  analyses  of  the  Calcutta  hydrant  water  have  been  made  by  Frankland's  process ; 
"  the  average  result  of  the  whole  is  here  appended ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the 
*^  average  composition  of  two  of  the  London  water-supplies  is  given  also  in  the  table : — 


Results  of  Analysis  expressed  in  parts  per  100,000. 
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"  The  noxious  impurities  in  water  are  almost  wholly  represented  by  the  nitrogenous  com- 
'^  pounds,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  in  this  respect  the  Calcutta  water  contaios  far 
"  smaller  quantities  than  either  of  the  two  London  supplies  above  quoted, 

"  Some  curious  diiferences  have  appeared  in  the  quality  of  the  water  at  various  seasons  of 
"  the  year,  but  as  our  experience  of  the  composition  of  the  water,  as  shown  by  the  process, 
*'  does  not  quite  extend  through  one  whole  year,  it  would  be  premature  to  deduce  any  con- 
*'  elusion  from  these  differences." 

The  Health  Officer  having  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  several  cholera  outbreaks  were  distinctly 
attributable  to  the  use  of  water  from  filthy  tanks,  the  work  of  de- watering  and  filling  up  as 
many  tanks  as  the  resources  of  the  Corporation  admitted  of  was  taken  in  hand. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  on  conservancy  amounted  under  all  heads  to  Rs.  15,510. 
The  public  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town  have  been  regularly  swept  every  day,  and  the 
sweepings  and  the  refuse  thrown  from  houses  carted  either  to  the  railway  platforms  for  removal 
to  the  Salt  Water  Lakes,  or  to  tanks  within  the  town  which  had  to  be  filled  up.  The  whole 
quantity  aggregated  85,600  tons,  or  about  235  tons  daily. 

Large  as  is  the  mass  of  refuse  disposed  of,  there  still  remain  vast  accumulations  of  it  lying 
about,  apparently  unheeded,  in  every  bustee,  and  even  in  very  many  dwelling  houses,  and  it 
is  nothing  exceptional  to  find  courtyards,  recesses  between  walls  and  out-offices  and  outlying 
plots  of  waste  land,  or  even  entire  rooms  of  lower  floors,  permanently  converted  into  store 
rooms  for  refuse,  the  compulsory  removal  of  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  effected  by  the 
Corporation. 

Ihe  surface  drains  and  channels  were  regularly  swept  and  flushed,  and  the  large  conservancy 
drains  kept  as  clean  as  possible  by  raking  them  out.  A  thorough  removal  of  the  accumulated 
solid  filth  from  the  latter  is  effected  only  once  a  year,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  free  flow  of 
water  during  the  rainy  season.  A  more  frequent  stirring  of  their  contents,  although  it  would 
promote  the  flow  of  sewage  to  a  certain  extent,  is  fraught  with  so  much  discomfort  to  the 
public,  and  intensifies  their  noxious  exhalations  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  cannot  be  attempted 
except  in  cases  of  actual  stoppage.  The  open  ditches,  being  as  a  rule  without  a  hard  floor 
and  having  little  or  no  fall,  are  scarcely  more  than  elongated  cesspools,  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  objectionable  of  all  conservancy  arrangements  until  filled  up  and  superseded  by 
underground  sewers. 

Prosecutions  have  never  been  resorted  to  except  in  the  case  of  offending  parties  persis- 
tently ignoring  repeated  warnings.  Many  cases  of  breach  of  the  conservancy  laws  had  to  be 
overlooked,  because  the  hands  of  the  officers  have  been  too  full  to  attend  to  all  of  them.  As 
a  rule,  prosecutions  and  fines  have  not  resulted  in  more  than  spasmodic  improvements  in 
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removal  of  nuisances.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  the  habits  of  the  people, 
especially  the  town  classes,  will  improve  with  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  sanitary 
works  yet  to  be  carried  out. 

Improve-  Conservancy  is  not  at  present  attempted  in  the  interior  of  the  bustees.     It  is  a  principle 

ment  of  which  appears  to  have  been  accepted  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
vSlages.  ^f  *^^  different  wards  that,  where  the  cart  cannot  go,  there  there  can  be  no  conservancy.  The 
result  is  that,  while  the  main  thoroughfares  are  daily  swept  and  watered,  the  interior  of  the 
ranges  of  huts  on  either  side  is  in  a  condition  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe. 
Although  some  improvements  have  been  effected  during  the  past  f§w  years,  there  still  remains 
an  amount  of  work  to  be  done  which  will  require  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  and 
some  time  must  elapse  before  the  condition  of  the  town  can  be  permanently  improved.  The 
residents  inhabiting  the  European  portion  of  the  town  have  no  conception  of  the  condition 
of  parts  of  the  native  quarter.     The  Health  Officer  describes  that  condition  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  combination  of  all  the  evils  of  crowded  city 
"  life  with  primitive  filthiness  and  disorder  than  is  presented  in  the  native  portion  of 
"  Calcutta.  Dirt  in  the  most  intense  and  noxious  forms  that  a  dense  population  can 
"  produce  covers  the  ground,  saturates  the  water,  infects  the  air,  and  finds  in  the  habits  and 
"  incidents  of  the  people's  lives  every  possible  facility  for  re-entering  their  bodies,  while 
"  ventilation  could  not  be  more  shunned  in  their  houses  than  it  is  if  the  climate  were  arctic 
"  instead  of  tropical.*' 

The  condition  here  described  is  generally  applicable  to  the  interior  of  the  various  blocks 
into  which  the  city  is  divided •  The  city  is  intersected  by  several  large  thoroughfares  which 
sub-divide  the  various  wards  into  regular  blocks  of  houses.  While  these  main  thoroughfares 
are  clean,  a  few  yards  behind  the  first  row  of  houses  the  ground  is  occupied  in  some  blocks 
by  undrained  lanes  and  houses,  and  in  others  by  the  so-called  bustees. 

The  problem  before  the  Corporation  is  this.  Given  a  large  town  covered  with  houses, 
erected  without  any  semblance  of  order,  teeming  with  a  dense  population,  chiefly  migratory, 
without  latrines,  and  without  any  attempts  at  sweeping.  All  the  refuse  both  of  the  house 
and  the  cook-room  is  thrown  into  open  ditches  filled  with  putrefying  matter,  and  a  black 
greasy  slime,  often  several  feet  in  depth.  Generally  in  the  centre  of  these  blocks  there  is 
a  tank  into  which  the  sewage  runs ;  on  all  sides  there  are  privies,  which  void  their  contents 
into  the  water.  The  oflScial  analyst's  report  shows  that  the  water  in  many  of  these  tanks  is 
of  the  character  of  London  sewage.  Shoals  of  worms  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
animalculsB  when  the  water  is  observed  under  a  microscope.  Every  hour  of  the  day  the 
residents  use  this  water  for  cooking  purposes,  for  washing  and  cleaning  their  utensils,  their 
persons,  and  their  soiled  clothes,  in  close  proximity  to  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  from  the 
latrines. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  proprietors  of  many  of  these  bustees  are  poor,  many  are 
Hindoo  widows,  who  cannot  sell  or  part  with  their  property,  that  the  native  is  peculiarly 
zealous  of  what  he  regards  as  the  "  rights  of  private  property,"  and  the  question  is  how  is 
the  Corporation  to  deal  with  a  vast  area  under  these  circumstances.  Owing  to  defects  in  the 
late  Municipal  Acts  and  to  other  circumstances,  the  desired  improvements  could  not  be  carried 
out.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  did  not  give  suflBcient  power  to  the  Corporation  or  to 
Government  for  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  improvements.  In  the  second  place,  as  many 
of  the  bustees  or  villages  were  intersected  by  deep  public  ditches  or  drains,  which  received 
the  drainage  and  sewage  of  the  surrounding  area,  the  improvement  of  the  ditches,  which  was 
the  proper  work  of  the  municipality,  was  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  improvement  of  the 
villages.  The  Corporation  accordingly  resolved  to  push  on  the  drainage  works  rapidly  and 
vigorously ;  the  first  and  second  class  sewers  have  been  completed,  and  third  class  sewers, 
which  include  the  piping  of  the  ditches,  are  in  progress.  As  soon  as  the  main  ditches  are 
filled  up,  the  Corporation  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  deal  effectively  with  the  bustees. 

Under  the  new  Municipal  Act  powers  were  given  to  the  Corporation, 

(1.)  To  remove  huts  which  were  considered  objectionable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

(2.)  To  construct  roads,  sewers,  and  drains  through  the  bustees,  and  to  fill  up  low-lying 
lands. 

(3.)  To  carry  out  the  work,  and  recover  the  cost  from  the  owners,  should  the  latter  neglect 
to  pay. 

(4.)  To  pay  the  cost  from  municipal  funds  in  cases  where  the  owners  are  unable  to  pay. 

Notwithstanding  these  plenary  powers,  but  little  has  been  done,  owing  partly  to  the 
Commissioners  being  a  new  body  and  not  thoroughly  understanding  the  subject,  and  partly 
to  irresolution  on  the  nart  of  some  of  them,  and  disinclination  to  interfere  with  private  pro- 
perty. 
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The  new  Corporation  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  23rd  of  October,  and  it  is  perhaps 
excusable  that  within  the  year  no  decisive  steps  were  taken,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
all  outlay  on  account  of  the  survey  of  lands  to  be  improved  was  cut  out  of  the  budget  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Health  Officer  has  constantly  pressed  upon  the  Corporation  the  vital 
importance  of  this  subject. 

The  present  year  (1877)  will  show  what  steps  may  be  taken  by  the  Corporation  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers.  If  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  take  up  the  question  in  earnest, 
there  is  no  practical  obstacle  to  a  very  great  improvement  being  made  throughout  the  city. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  THE  HEALTH  OFFICER  OF  CALCUTTA  FOR 

1876.* 

{Dr.  A.  /.  Payne.) 


It  is  with  zymotic  or  preventable  diseases  that  sanitation  is  mainly  concerned,  and  the 
following  table  shows  for  nine  years  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  most  important  classes  of  these 
diseases,  which  together  are  seen  to  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
in  Calcutta : — 
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1875        ... 

1,726 

2,098 
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35 
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1,851 

1,864 

4,361 

71 

4,817 
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The  point  in  this  table  which  first  attracts  attention  is  that  a  large  reduction  took  place 
between  1870  and  1872,  and  that  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increasing  death-rate. 
There  are  among  the  leaders  of  native  opinion  some  who,  though  they  will  not  own  them- 
selves open  enemies  of  sanitary  improvement,  point  to  increasing  mortality  as  an  evidence  of 
the  inefncacy  of  all  that  has  been  already  done.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
the  masses  for  whose  benefit  sanitary  works  are  undertaken,  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  water- 
works and  drainage  that  have  caused  mortality  to  grow,  but  that,  if  they  be  related  in  any 
way  to  growing  mortality,  it  is  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  one  and  the  tardiness  of  the 
other,  which  leave  the  untouched  part  of  the  town  in  a  worse  condition  than  before. 

The  water-supply,  by  its  insufficiency,  places  the  crowds  who  resort  to  the  tanks  in  a  worse 
position  than  they  were,  with  their  numbers  increased,  by  removal  of  the  roadside  channels 
which  provided  them  with  less  poisonous,  though  filthy,  river  water. 

For  the  drainage,  an  annual  money  allotment  from  the  drainage  fund  admits  only  of  very 
tardy  progress,  vdth  the  result  of  keeping  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  in  this  respect  also, 
in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  before  the  commencement.  The  deep  ditches  which  intersect 
its  area  could  formerly  at  least  be  scoured  by  heavy  rain  and  be  rid  of  much  of  the  solid  filth 
they  contained,  but  this  is  not  possible  during  the  progress  of  underground  works.  The  main 
sewers  can  carry  off  fluid  matter,  but  not  the  foul  sediment  of  the  ditches  or  the  miscellaneous 
refuse  that  the  people  deposit  in  them.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  ditch  is  suffered  to  open  into 
a  sewer,  a  grating  is  fixed  to  intercept  the  underlying  deposit,  and  allow  passage  only  to  the 
liquid  ;  and  this  state  of  things  must  continue  until  the  replacement  of  ditches  by  sewers  is 
complete.  The  ditches  have  thus  been  more  foul  and  pestiferous  than  before,  and  the  work 
of  cleaning  them,  which  has  required  an  increase  in  the  proper  conservancy  staff,  has,  instead, 
been  made  over  with  other  conservancy  work  to  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the  Engineer's 
Department,  otherwise  fully  occupied.  Even,  therefore,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  sickness 
has  grown  with  the  advance  of  the  new  drainage,  it  would  furnish  only  specific  evidence  of 
the  great  mischief  of  delaying  its  completion,  and  of  meeting  a  call  for  more  active  conser- 
vancy by  disorganising  the  establishment.  It  may  as  well  be  said  at  once  that,  with  particular 
reference  to  cholera  and  other  entero-zymotic  disease,  there  seems  to  be  no  present  possibiUty 
of  tracing  anywhere  the  effects, of  the  improved  sewerage. 

It  is  to  the  completion  of  house  connexions  that  the  officer  of  public  health  in  England 
looks  for  the  prevention  of  those  diseases  which  here  make  up  the  great  mortality,  and  it  is 
the  equivalents  for  house  connexion  demanded  by  local  circumstances  which  alone  can  bring 


*  This  report,  though  lengthy,  consists  more  of  reasoning  than  fiocts.    The  present  abstract  is  consequently 
1 11  — ui —  ^c  *T 1.      Some  other  extracts  on  cholera  causation  are  given  at  p.  40  of  this 
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good  drainage  to  bear  on  the  home  life  and  habits  of  the  people,  wherein  filth  and  sickness  take 
their  rise.  Obviously,  then,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  an  estimate  of  the  effect  on  public 
health  of  the  Calcutta  drainage  works. 

The  action  of  the  new  water-supply  on  the  public  health  is  a  subject  that  admits  of  much 
fuller  inquiry. 

The  hydrants  were  completed  in  August  1869,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  they 
were  supplied  with  pure  water.  The  process  was  repeated  on  a  few  occasions  in  September 
and  October  following,  and  from  the  1st  November  a  full  and  regular  supply  was  main- 
tained. 

A  glance  at  the  table  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  some  manner  or  other,  a  new  era  of 
cholera  production  opened  towards  the  end  of  1869.  The  fall  in  that  year  was  strongly 
marked,  and  sufficiently  well  sustained  to  indicate  a  particular  cause  for  it,  and  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  there  was  a  similar  fall  elsewhere  in  productive  places,  which  should  point  to 
cosraical  or  other  general  influence  at  work,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  agency  was  local. 

The  water-supply,  from  the  mode  of  its  introduction,  was  calculated  to  act,  if  it  acted  at 
all,  in  a  sudden  and  conspicuous  manner. 

From  the  1st  November  1869  to  5th  April  1872  a  continuous  pressure  of  10  feet  was 
kept  up  at  night,  which  increased  to  50  feet  by  day,  but  under  demand  speedily  outgrowing 
the  means  of  supply  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  this.  From  the  latter  date  night 
pressure  ceased.  There  has  been  also  a  diminished  flow  in  the  street  pipes  between  11  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.  from  reduction  of  pressure.  The  demand  for  pure  water  has  rapidly  outgrown 
expectation  and  provision,  and  the  desire  to  spread  its  benefits  more  widely  has  led  to  their 
being  curtailed  in  quarters  where  at  first  there  was  no  restriction.  Reckless  waste  also  on 
the  part  of  the  people  has  brought  further  necessity  for  limiting  pressure  as  the  only  means 
of  arresting  it. 

That  this  limitation  has  worked  very  perniciously  on  the  public  health  cannot,  I  fear,  be 
doubted ;  for  many  people  have  been  driven,  for  personal  and  other  ablution,  to  the  filthy 
stagnant  pools  of  sewage  called  tanks.  In  places  they  have  been  drinking  from  them  too, 
and  the  cowherd's  practice  of  diluting  milk  with  the  water  nearest  at  hand  must  have  forced 
the  involuntary  swallowing  of  sewage  on  every  district  of  the  town.  Water-carriers,  paid  as 
servants  to  bring  water  to  the  houses  from  the  hydrants,  confess  that,  where  it  saves  them 
trouble  to  do  so,  they  draw  from  the  tanks  as  well,  so  that,  unless  it  be  denied  that  the 
swallowing  of  liquid  sewage  can  produce  cholera,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  house  in  the 
town  is  secure  against  the  poison  of  the  tanks,  except  those  to  which  water  is  directly 
conveyed  by  pipes,  and  where  no  milk  is  bought. 

I  propose  to  say  no  more  at  present  by  way  of  description  of  the  bustees  than  is  necessary 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  so-called  tanks,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  yet  see,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  worst  mischief  of  the  bustees  is  done.  Although  the  language  in  which  the  latter 
have  been  described  by  others  has  been  characterised  as  over-coloured  and  sensational,  I  have 
yet  read  no  description  which  has  produced  in  my  mind  a  sensation  approaching  that  which 
results  from  a  view  of  the  places.  Although  the  water  of  Goa  Bagan  is  chemically  inter- 
posed between  urine  and  effluent  sewage,  there  are  many  tanks  in  town  applied  to  domestic 
use  which  contain  faecal  infusions  of  greater  strength. 

There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  climate  of  Calcutta  is  very  favourable  to 
European  life ;  that  even  the  noxious  surroundings  of  the  native  town  do  not  harm  those  who 
live  with  ordinary  care  in  places  where  there  is  fair  regard  to  the  laws  of  hygiene,  which 
ordinary  care  does  not  mean  exemption  from  anything  that  is  necessary  to  the  most  active 
business ;  and  that,  where  death  prevails  unduly  among  Europeans,  it  is  certainly  caused  by 
personal  habits  or  incidents  of  life,  as  it  is  among  natives  who  live  in  the  midst  of  filth. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  THE  MADRAS   MUNICIPALITY 

FOR  1876-7. 

(Mr.  L.  B.  Burrotos.) 


Drainage.  The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  having  been  drawn  to  the  sanitary  requirements  of 

the  Municipality,  the  Drainage  Committee  was  requested  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
following  points : — 

(1 .)  The  adequacy  of  the  present  sanitary  staflP. 

(2.)  The  possibility  of  intercepting  and  defaecating  the  sewage  which  now  falls  into  the 
Cooum. 

(3.)  The  more  eflfectual  removal  of  sewage  by  carts,  boats  on  Cochrane's  Canal,  or  the 
tramway. 

(4.)  The  more  extended  use  of  sewage  farms. 

(5.)  The  regular  flushing  of  all  drains. 

The  Committee  met  seven  times,  but  had  not  agreed  upon  a  report  before  the  close  of 
the  year ;  the  more  pressing  duties  occasioned  by  the  famine,  which  began  to  be  severely 
felt  about  the  end  of  November,  prevented  the  members  from  continuing  their  sittings. 

An  experiment  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  Conmiittee,  to  see  how  the  removal 
of  all  faecal  matter,  liquid  as  well  as  solid,  could  best  be  accomplished.  It  was  concluded 
that  any  scheme  for  preventing  urine  from  finding  its  way  into  the  surface  drains  by  altering 
the  privies  in  houses  occupied  by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  would  succeed  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 

Fending  the  settlement  of  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  mention  was  made  in  last  year's  report,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Muni- 
cipality to  take  any  decided  course  in  the  matter  of  drainage  works. 

The  imperfect  construction  of  the  drains,  and  the  small  amount  of  water  available  for 
flushing  them,  have  during  the  past  year  more  than  any  other  rendered  an  efficient  cleansing 
difficult. 

To  some  extent  it  may  be  said  the  main  drain  is  flushed  by  being  made  to  back  up  for 
12  hours  at  the  south  end,  and  then  allowed  to  discharge,  which  it  does  at  a  good  velocity. 
The  north  end  of  the  main  drain  is  allowed  to  discharge  at  low  tide  during  the  night,  but 
since  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  more  deleterious  to  open  the  south  end  at  night  when 
people  are  asleep,  it  would  be  well  if  the  north  end  were  open  during  the  day  also  instead 
of  at  night. 

The  backing  up  of  these  drains  naturally  causes  them  to  deposit  silt  to  a  considerable 
extent,  which  is  very  little  aflfected  by  the  velocity  of  the  after  discharge. 

The  main  drain  was  cleared  of  silt  along  its  whole  length  at  a  cost  of  280/. 

As  long  as  every  sort  of  filth  is  allowed  to  run  into  open  drains,  they  will  never  be 
in  a  sanitary  condition.  The  Municipality  requires  the  public  to  help  them  in  this  matter 
by  seeing  that  the  refuse  and  other  solid  matter  is  otherwise  disposed  of.  At  present, 
people  put  all  kinds  of  matter  into  the  drains,  for  which  they  were  never  intended,  at 
serious  cost  to  themselves,  their  neighbours,  and  the  general  public. 

A  sum  of  445/.  was  expended  on  the  construction  of  new  drains ;  and  346/.  on  main- 
tenance. 

Water-  Owing  to  the,  failure  of  the  Red  Hills  water-supply  as  a  consequence  of  the  long  continued 

supply.  drought,  the  Commissioners  with  the  sanction  of  Government  authorised  a  charge  at  the 

rate  of  2  annas  per  thousand  gallons  being  made  for  water  used  for  other  than  domestic 
purposes.  This  charge  was  subsequently  increased  to  8  annas  per  thousand  gallons,  after 
it  became  necessary  to  raise  the  water  by  pumping.  Although  the  revenue  derived  fix)m 
this  source  was  insignificant,  the  imposition  of  the  charge  had  a  good  effect  in  checking  waste. 
Although  the  quality  of  the  water  was  very  bad,  it  was  generally  preferred  for  domestic 
purposes  to  the  brackish  water  obtainable  from  the  wells. 

Thirty-nine  houses  were  connected  with  the  mains  on  the  application  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  owners. 

Eleven  stand-pipes  and  cisterns  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  town ;  the  21-inch 
main  was  carried  over  the  General  Hospital  Bridge,  and  a  4-inch  branch  pipe  was  extended 
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up  the  Egmore  High  Road  a  distance  of  243  feet.  The  piping  throughout  Madras  and  all 
valves  and  hydrants  were  maintained  in  good  order.     No  bursts  or  leaks  occurred. 

Under  the  personal  supervision  of  several  of  the  Commissioners,  367  public  and  105 
private  wells  were  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  22  new  ones  were  sunk. 

The  Water-supply  Committee  having  been  requested  by  the  Commissioners  to  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  such  professional  gentlemen  in  the  service  of  Government 
as  might  be  able  and  willing  to  assist  them,  and  to  report  on  the  best  means  for  improving 
the  water-supply,  the  Committee  applied  to  Government  for  th^  assistance  of  an  engineer. 
The  Government  expressed  willingness  to  assist  the  Committee,  but  wished  for  information 
on  certain  points,  the  preparation  of  which,  involving  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and 
research,  was  being  attended  to  by  the  newly  appointed  municipal  engineer. 

The  working  of  the  Sanitary  and  Engineering  Departments  continued  throughout  the  Conser- 
year  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  1875-76.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  season,  the  scarcity  vancy. 
gradually  intensifying  into  famine,  and  the  insufficiency  and  apprehended  total  failure  of  the 
water-supply  from  the  Red  Hills,  contributed  to  render  the  year  one  of  unusual  anxiety. 
In  December  the  number  of  houseless  poor  in  the  streets  and  outskirts  of  Black  Town  had 
become  so  great,  owing  to  the  influx  of  starving  people  from  the  mofussil,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  large  increase  in  the  conservancy  stafE,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
streets  and  parcherries  in  and  about  the  town  in  a  tolerably  clean  state.  The  nuisance  most 
complained  of  was  caused  by  persons  easing  themselves  by  the  sides  of  the  public  roads  and 
streets.  The  efforts  of  the  police  to  check  the  practice  appeared  to  have  no  effect.  Constant 
and  regular  cleaning  up  was  the.  only  possible  mode  of  dealing  with  the  emergency,  and  this 
was  carried  out  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner. 

314,927  cart-loads  of  dirt,  filth,  and  rubbish  were  removed  from  the  town,  amounting  to 
about  112,500  tons  in  weight.  It  was  disposed  of  principally  in  reclaiming  low  pieces  of 
ground  by  the  railway. 

Inquiries  were  set  on  foot  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  getting  the  night- 
soil  and  rubbish  conveyed  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  city,  either  by  railway  or  canal. 
The  information  received  went  to  show  that  the  remotal  by  rail  would  be  too  costly,  but 
that  the  canals  (more  especially  if  the  proposed  Junction  Canal  were  completed)  afforded  the 
best  and  cheapest  means  of  removal. 

In  addition  to  the  128  permanent  public  latrines  there  were  37  temporary  latrines,  or 
160  in  all,  under  the  care  of  the  Conservancy  Department.  Four  permanent  and  twenty- 
one  temporary  latrines  were  erected  during  the  year.  Five  urinals  were  erected  in  the 
2nd  Division,  with  apparatus  for  keeping  them  constantly  flushed  with  water  from  the 
pipes.  They  promised  to  be  successful,  but  soon  after  completion  water  was  only  available 
for  a  short  time  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  it  became  necessary  to  close  them,  as 
without  a  constant  supply  of  water  they  became  a  nuisance. 

A  considerable  stride  in  the  development  of  the  sewage  farms  was  effected  during  the  year.  Sewage 
By  the  erection  of  three  new  "  picottahs  '*  and  the  improvement  of  the  old  ones  at  Kistnam-  farms, 
pett,  the  raising  of  the  whole  of  the  sewage  which  was  brought  down  by  the  Kistnampett     • 
nullah  was  rendered  possible,  and  the  old  standing  nuisance  near  the  bridge  on  the  South 
Beach  Road  was  got  rid  of.     A  new  farm  with  three  picottahs  was  started  at  Triplicane 
on  a  piece  of  waste  land  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the  Triplicane  Pagoda..    The  whole  of 
the  sewage  of  the  large  drain  which  formerly  used  to  discharge  itself  on  to    the  low  ground 
near  the  South  Beach  Road,  causing  a  most  offensive  and  sickening  smell,  was  stopped  and 
raised  by  picottahs  on  to  beds  planted  with  Hurryali  grass.     Although  no  profit  has  been 
made,  the  result  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  is  on  the  whole  encouraging.     A  great 
sanitary  improvement  has  been  effected  at  a  small  cost,  the  whole  of  which  will  in  all 
probability  be  more  than  recouped  in  1877-78. 

What  to  do  vnth  or  for  parcherries  may  be  considered  one  of  the  problems  in  the  Improve- 
sanitation  of  Madras.     They  are  usually  a  crowded  collection  of  huts  placed  in  such  a  mentof 
manner  that  they  can  neither  be  well  drained  nor  ventilated ;  in  fact  in  some  cases  the  P*^*®"'*®^' 
parcherry  is  so  much  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  land  that  it  cannot  be  drained.     The 
people  who  inhabit  them  are  of  the  lowest  class,  and  to  live  in  dirt  seems  to  be  their  natural 
state  of  existence. 

Every  endeavour  is  being  made  to  improve  their  condition  by  drainage,  and  to  increase 
ventilation  by  removing  some  of  the  huts  and  opening  new  streets  through  them.  To 
ventilate  some  of  these  properly  would  mean  removing  half  the  parcherry.  They  are  the 
hot-beds  of  disease. 

To  remove  them  totally,  and  place  them  in  other  localities  under  regulation,  would  benefit 
Madras  immensely.     One  parcherry  was  totally  removed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  paid  for 
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their  huts,  and  sent  to  other  parcherries  properly  lined  in  streets,  and  with  latrine  accom- 
modation. 

But  this  cannot  in  all  cases  be  accomplished  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  the  people 
are  so  poor  that  the  rent  derivable  from  new  buildings  put  up  for  them  in  other  places  would 
never  give  a  fair  return  for  the  outlay. 

Many  of  these  parcherries  are,  however,  placed  on  valuable  building  sites,  and  in  this  case 
it  might  pay  to  remove  them,  as  the  rent  derived  from  the  huts  must  be  very  inconsiderable. 
It  is  not  only  in  Madras  that  they  have  been  found  a  nuisance.  In  Calcutta  great  attention 
was  paid  to  the  •  subject,  and  the  remedies  proposed  were  similar  to  those  recommended 
above,  viz.,  "  roads,  ventilation,  drainage,  improved  huts,  a  better  system  of  conservancy, 
"  coupled  with  the  construction  of  suitable  latrines."  With  regard  to  the  question,  "  Who 
"  is  to  pay  for  all  this  ?  "  it  would  appear  that  the  owner  or  farmer  of  the  parcherry  is  the 
proper  person.  In  case  the  owner  cannot  from  any  reason  make  the  improvement  himself, 
it  would  not  be  unfair  to  ask  him  to  surrender  the  rents  or  mortgage  the  property  to  the 
Municipality  until  the  cost  of  such  improvements  is  paid. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year  a  special  staff  has  been  organised  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  parcherries  clean.  They  are  in  gangs  of  ten,  and  they  thoroughly  clean  out  a 
parcherry,  dig  a  hole  and  bury  the  rubbish,  and  then  go  on  to  another  parcherry. 

Health  of  The  deaths  in  the  town  amounted  to  25,000,  against  14,415  in  1875-76.     The  famine, 

Madras.  ^'^^\^  j^g  attendant  diseases  resulting  from  starvation,  numbered  its  victims  by  thousands 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  Government  to  avert  the  serious  consequences  of  «o  dire  a  calamity.  Cholera  and 
small-pox  soon  appeared  in  its  trail,  while  fever,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea  continued  unabated. 
Of  the  25,000  deaths,  cholera  and  small-pox  caused  8,171,  and  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
diarrhoea  7,499,  making  15,670  from  these  diseases  alone.  Without  a  single  exception,  the 
deaths  in  1876-77  under  each  special  disease  were  in  excess  of  the  averages  of  the  previous 
15  years,  cholera  alone  having  exceeded  by  3,919,  and  small-pox  by  2,724. 

There  appears  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  first  eight  and  the  last  four  months 
of  the  year.  A  normal  average  was  maintained  during  the  former ;  but  from  December,  the 
month  in  which  the  famine  completely  invested  the  city,  the  mortality  rapidly  rose,  from 
1,193  in  November  to  2,071  in  December,  3,743  in  January,  4,401  in  February,  and  5,024 
in  March ;  the  monthly  averages  of  the  two  periods  of  the  year  being  1,220  and  3,810 
respectively. 

Small-pox,  which  was  on  the  decrease  in  November,  increased  slowly  during  the  following 
two  months,  and  with  the  most  alarming  rapidity  in  February  and  March.  Cholera  rose 
steadily  until  the  end  of  August,  when  it  began  to  decline  so  rapidly  that  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  it  would  disappear  entirely.  These  hopes,  however,  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. In  November  it  again  commenced  an  upward  course,  which  was  continued  with  great 
rapidity  up  to  the  end  of  January,  when  there  was  a  sudden  fall,  which  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  year. 

In  this  year  again,  as  in  1875-76,  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  children  under  six  years 
•  suffered  most.  41  00  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  occurred  amongst  them — ^boys  21*25, 
and  girls  1975.  In  the  preceding  year  the  proportions  were — boys  21*65,  girls  19*83,  and 
total  41*48.  But  looking  at  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  population  of  each  sex,  it  appears 
that,  with  the  exception  of  ages  12  to  30  and  exceeding  60,  the  mortality  among  males 
predominated. 
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:  ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  THE  BOMBAY  MUNICIPALITY  FOR  1876. 

(Mr.  J.  S.  Grant.) 


The  present  state  of  the  drainage  system  in  Bombay  is  very  defective,  but  it  would  not  be  Drainage, 
expedient  to  incur  a  heavy  expenditure  on  the  improvement  of  any  large  area  by  means  of 
the  underground  drains  now  in  existence  until  a  complete  drainage  scheme  on  a  scientific 
basis  can  be  carried  out. 

The  project  sanctioned  last  year  for  the  surface  drainage  of  the  Flats  is  now  being  carried 
out,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  prevent  the  nuisance  caused  by 
the  flooding  of  the  Plats  with  the  sewage  *of  Bombay  during  the  monsoon  months. 

The  nuisance  so  long  complained  of  at  Carnac  Bunder  has  abated  very  considerably  in 
consequence  of  the  alterations  and  improvements  effected  during  the  year  in  the  nightsoil 
depot,  and  of  the  more  rapid  discharge  of  the  nightsoil  into  the  sea. 

The  reclamation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Flats  progressed  rapidly  during  the  year,  and  Disposal  of 
before  long  the  whole  of  the  land  made  over  to  the  Municipality  for  this  purpose  by  Govern-  ^^^  sweep- 
ment  will  have  J)een  reclaimed.     Dr.  Weir  believes  that  the  question  of  the  reclamation  ^°^®* 
of  the  whole  of  the  Flats  is  finally  settled,  and  that  the  completion  of  this  important  work  is 
now  only  a  question  of  time ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  conclusion  is  somewhat  prema- 
ture.    It  is  well  known,  I  believe,  [that  a  former  executive  engineer  of  the  Municipality,  ' 
Major   TuUoch,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme,  on   the  ground   that  it   would   be 
impossible  to  raise  the  Flats  without  at  the  same  time  raising  the  low  parts  of  the  town, 
which  would  involve  enormous   expenditure,  and  might  cause  great  dissatisfaction.     The 
present  executive  engineer,  Mr.  Walton,  is  also  opposed  to  the  scheme  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  can  be  carried  out.     It  is  not  possible  to  conjecture,  from 
what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  already,  or  from  what  is  being  done  now,  what  the  effect 
of  reclaiming  the  whole  of  the  Flats  would  be,  nor  has  it  yet  been  ascertained  what  area 
would  be  flooded  if  the  Flats  were  raised,  or  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  raise  that  area 
too.     Until  these  questions  have  been  decided  after  careful  investigation  by  the  engineers, 
the  question  of  the  reclamation  of  the  whole  of  the  Flats  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally  settled, 
for,  as  Mr.  Braham  says,  "  until  pi^ovision  is  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  flooding  of  the 
"  lower  portions  of  the  city  proper,  a  portion  of  the  Flats  must  be  retained  to  act  as  a 
"  reservoir  until  the  flood  waters  can  be  passed  off  through  the  sluices  into  the  sea." 

The  number  of  connexions  with  the  waterworks  increased  by  325,  the  increase  in  the  Water- 
previous  year  having  been  230.  supply. 

Mr.  Braham  (deputy  executive  engineer),  in  a  report  on  the  improvement  of  the  water- 
supply,  recommends  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  for  the  Vehar  supply  at  Bhundarwada 
Hill,  in  order  to  rectify  the  principal  existing  defects  in  connexion  with  the  supply.  These, 
briefly  stated,  are : — 

The  very  slight  pressure  in  the  main  during  14  hours  out  of  the  24,  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  house  owners  to  obtain  water  when  they  require  it.  Many  of  them  obtain  it  only 
at  night,  and  have  no  means  of  storing  it. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  32"  main  in  tonsequence  of  the  variation  of  pressure,  the 
excessive  pressure  at  night  in  the  distributing  mains  causing  leaks  to  occur  in  joints  and 
fittings. 

The  fact  of  many  of  the  distributing  mains  being  empty  for  several  hours  together, 
causing  sewage  and  coal  gases  to  enter  where  there  are  open  joints,  and  the  inequality  of  the 
distribution,  some  persons  getting  as  much  water  as  they  like  at  all  times,  whilst  others  get 
hardly  any  at  all. 

The  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  Vehar  water,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  lake,  although  gradual,  is  becoming  very  serious,  and  sooner  or  later  something 
will  have  to  be  done  towards  checking  it.  Mr.  Braham  suggests  that  the  evil  might  be 
greatly  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by  the  importation  of  carp  and  tench  from  Europe, 
and  recommends  a  reference  to  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  on  the  subject ;  but  the  more  practicable 
method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  would  be  that  suggested  in  his  scheme  above  mentioned, 
whereby  the  whole  of  the  Vehar  water  would  be  thoroughly  filtered  through  five  feet  of  sand 
before  entering  the  reservoir. 
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Health  of  The  year  was  not  a  healthy  one.    Small-pox  appeared  very  early  in  the  year  in  an  epidemic 

Bombay,  form,  and  the  death-rate  rose  in  consequence.  From  that  disease  there  were  8,174  deaths ; 
if  these  were  deducted,  the  mortality  of  the  year  would  be  equal  to  27*88  per  1,000 ;  but 
inclusive  of  them,  the  death-rate  rose  from  2907  per  1,000  in  1875  to  82'25. 

Th^re  were  378  deaths  registered  from  cholera,  against  874  in  1875,  the  majority  of  the 
victims  in  both  years  being  from  the  poorest  classes  of  Hindoos. 

The  percentages  of  mortality  have  been  calculated  on  the  census  of  1872,  but  as  the 
population  is  known  to  have  increased  considerably  since  then,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
extension  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  factories  and  other  industries,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  mortality  in  1876  was  less  than  what  is  stated  in  the  Health  Officer's  report. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  THE  HEALTH  OFFICER  OF  BOMBAY  FOR 

1876. 

{Surgeon  T.  S.  Weir.) 


The  appearance  of  small-pox  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  of  cholera  in  the  monsoon,  Drainage 
and  the  scantiness  and  irregularity  of  the  rainfall,  demanded  that  an  unusual  amount  of 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleansing  of  all  drains. 

As  many  as  175  miles  of  covered  drains  were  opened  and  cleaned,  against  166*8  in  1875, 
and  162  in  1874. 

It  is  painful  to  consider  the  labour,  the  time,  and  the  money  expended  in  cleansing  the  ill- 
proportioned  and  defective  drains  of  this  city.  To  how  much  better  objects  could  that  money, 
that  time,  and  that  labour  be  devoted  if  the  city  only  possessed  a  complete  drainage  system ! 

No  approach  has  been  made  towards  initiating  a  general  drainage  scheme  for  the  city. 
The  surface  drainage,  so  necessary  and  so  loudly  demanded,  has  not  even  yet  been  begun ; 
but  I  trust  that  the  year  1877  will  be  marked  by  the  commencement  of  a  project,  partly 
embodying  the  features  of  a  system  of  subsoil  drainage. 

The  defective  driainage  of  the  island  was  painfully  brought  home  to  us  by  the  great  flood 
in  July.  In  some  streets  the  water  was  six  feet  deep,  and  the  Flats  appeared  as  a  vast  sheet 
of  water  blending  in  the  bordering  low-lying  and  submerged  lands.  The  ordinary  channels 
for  the  removal  of  the  storm-water  afforded  but  little  room  for  the  passage  of  the  waters, 
and  the  rush  of  water  through  many  streets  approached  to  the  dimensions  of  a  torrent. 
Many  substantial  houses  in  the  low-lying  districts  were  afterwards  uninhabitable,  their  walls 
became  mildewed,  and  the  air  of  the  buildings  chilly  and  dank.  If  such  was  the  condition 
of  the  better  class  of  houses,  what  must  have  been  the  position  of  the  dwellers  in  huts  and 
the  poorer  classes  of  dwellings,  which  are  seldom  raised  much  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  are  built  ? 

The  drainage  of  this  city  is  little  calculated  to  remove  the  refuse  matter  of  the  population, 
or  to  afford  easy  channels  for  its  escape. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  gave  a  description  of  the  horrible  results  of  removing  nightsoil 
by  hand.  It  is  not  again  necessary  for  me  to  speak  at  any  length  of  the  disposal  of  the 
nightsoil,  for  I  feel  convinced  that,  when  once  a  complete  drainage  system  has  been  carried 
out,  the  nightsoil  will  only  be  removed  in  one  way — by  the  sewers.  Once  the  pubUc  realise 
that  by  a  simple  house  connexion  they  can  be  freed  for  ever  from  the  nuisance  and  the 
presence  of  the  sweepers,  theorists,  may  protest  in  vain  against  the  admission  of  nightsoil 
into  sewers.  In  no  city  in  Europe  could  the  removal  of  the  nightsoil  by  sewers  be  attended 
with  so  little  risk  to  the  public  health  as  in  Bombay.  Nearly  all  the  privies  are  detached 
from  the  houses,  and  nowhere  can  privies  be  found  enclosed  in  r  buildings  as  they  are  in 
English  houses.  With  privies  having  an  air-space  around  them,  and  detached  from  the 
dwelhngs,  the  dangers  apprehended  from  sewer  emanations  are  imaginary. 

The  sewers  were  unusually  offensive  this  season.  Ventilated  by  holes  which  are  guarded  by 
no  apphances  to  dissipate  the  rotten  odours  that  unceasingly  arise  through  them,  they  spread 
their  noxious  vapours  on  every  side. 

The  nightsoil  pipe  has  been  re-laid.  It  is  a  15-inch  cast-iron  pipe  about  3,500  feet  in 
length.  It  discharges  into  the  sea  as  nearly  as  possible  two  feet  above  mean  sea-level,  and  it 
ihas  a  gradient  of  1  foot  in  430.  Since  the  pipe  has  been  laid  down  there  has  been  no 
obstruction  in  it. 

Considerable  alterations  have  been  made  to  the  nightsoil  dep6t.  The  walls  have  been 
re-built  and  raised,  and  a  roof  has  been  put  on.  Along  the  ridge  of  the  roof  a  ventilator 
connected  vdth  the  furnace-chimney  has  been  constructed.  Six  three-inch  stand-pipes  to 
carry  salt  water  have  been  put  up  in  addition  to  the  fresh-water  pipes  already  in  the  dep6t. 
Salt  water  is  pumped  up  to  wash  the  nightsoil  carts  and  the  tanks,  and  to  dilute  the  nightsoil. 
Two  tanks  to  hold  salt  water  have  been  built,  so  that  no  fresh  water  will  be  used,  and  the 
fresh-water  pipes,  which  stood  so  invitingly  to  suck  iij  faecal  air,  may  be  removed.  While  the 
nightsoil  is  being  pumped  out,  salt  water  is  forced  in  to  dilute  and  liquefy  it. 

The  alterations  have  effected  an  improvement  not  so  much  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  in  the  appearance  of  the  dep6t,  and  it  is  estimated  that  67,200  gallons  of 
drinking  water  will  be  saved  every  day. 
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In  1874  the  nightsoil  pipe  was  getting  constantly  choked,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1875 
the  obstraction  beicame  so  great  that  the  pipe  ceased  to  be  eflPective.  But  150  tons  of 
nightsoil  had  to  be  removed  every  day,  and,  to  accomplish  that,  the  tanks  had  to  be 
kept  open  for  many  hours,  and  often  the  nightsoil  was  oozing  into  the  harbour  at  all  states 
of  the  tide  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Nightsoil  discharged  at  flood-tide  was  carried  for 
a  short  distance  up  the  harbour,  and  insoluble  portions  may  have  been  seen  approaching 
certain  bunders.  A  very  serious  nuisance  was  caused  by  the  dribbling  of  the  nightsoil  into 
the  harbour,  and  the  trading  community  bitterly  resented  it. 

To  abate  the  nuisance,  Mr.  Ravenscroft  recommended  the  improvements  I  have  described. 
The  more  rapid  and  regular  discharge  of  the  nightsoil  was  chiefly  contemplated,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  in  the  quicker  removal  of  the  ofi^ending  matter  the  nuisance  would  have  perished. 
These  hopes  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  nightsoil  can  be  pumped  into  the  sea  in  from 
20  to  40  minutes,  it  is  forced  further  out,  it  is  more  fluid,  and  consequently  it  is  sooner  lost 
in  the  waters  of  the  harbour.  Unquestionably  the  nuisance  from  the  discharge  of  the  night- 
soil into  the  harbour  has  been  very  much  diminished  by  the  improvements  that  have  been 
effected. 

With  the  improvements  to  the  depot,  and  the  rapid  discharge  of  the  nightsoil,  the  nuisance 
at  the  Camac  Bunder  will  almost  have  ceased,  and  the  general  traffic  will  not  be  sensibly 
inconvenienced  by  it. 

Congervancy.  Since  1868  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nightsoil  collected, 
and  the  amount  has  gone  up  steadily  10  and  11  tons  every  year  since  1873.  There  has  been 
no  extension  of  municipal  halalcore  service  to  account  for  the  great  quantity  of  nightsoil 
collected  in  the  last  two  years.  In  1876  there  were  collected  69,699  tons,  equal  to  1909 
tons  a  day. 

The  total  amount  of  garbage  collected  amounted  to  114,707*2  tons,  equal  to  314*2  tons 
a  day,  against  118,407  tons  in  1875,  114,891  in  1874,  and  113,859  in  1873. 

Disposal  of         About  one-half  the  garbage  is  sent  to  the  Coorla  Reclamation,  and  the  greater  portion  of 

town  sweep-  jj^^  remainder  is  laid  down  on  the  Flats. 

*°^''  The  reclamation,  by  sweepings,  of  the  putrid  salt-marsh  known  as  the  Flats  is  actively 

progressing.  The  sweepings  are  laid  down  about  8  feet  deep,  a  few  inches  of  earth  put  over 
them,  and  cultivation  begins  as  soon  as  rain  comes.  Some  portions  of  the  ground  that  were 
reclaimed  years  ago  are  irrigated  with  sewage  and  cultivated  all  the  year  round. 

Water-  The  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  Vehar  water,  as  measured  by  the  albuminoid  ammonia, 

fcupply.  began  to  increase  towards  the  end  of  the  previous  year.     Large  quantities  of  vegetable  matter 

are  washed  into  the  Vehar  lake  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and,  as  there  is  no  special  outlet 
by  which  it  can  be  removed,  most  of  it  must  remain  in  the  lake  to  decompose.  A  sample  of 
water  examined  on  the  14th  of  February  yielded  the  enormous  amount  of  '20  parts  per 
million  of  albuminoid  ammonia.  After  this  the  proportion  became  lower,  but  was  very 
variable.  In  the  week  ending  the  30th  of  May  it  rose  to  '19  parts  per  million,  but  the  week 
after  declined  to  -17  parts  per  million. 

The  rains  may  be  said  to  have  begun  during  the  week  ending  the  20th  of  June,  and  in 
the  previous  week  the  oi^anic  contamination  was  so  great  as  to  be  represented  by  '19  parts 
per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia.  The  monsoon  [had  not  well  broken  before  the  water- 
supply  began  to  improve,  and  the  organic  impurities  to  diminish. 

In  the  period  from  the  4th  to  the  18th  of  July  it  unhappily  increased,  and  in  the  week 
ending  the  18th  of  July  the  albimiinoid  ammonia  rose  to  '20  parts  per  million. 

The  increased  impurity  of  the  Vehar  water  was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
deaths  from  cholera  of  from  5  to  24.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  unusually  little  vegetable 
matter  suspended  in  the  water,  and  it  yielded  but  a  trace  of  free  ammonia.  As  the  monsoon 
advanced,  the  water  improved  very  much  in  quality,  and  in  September  the  albuminoid 
ammonia  wavered  between  '07  and  '08  parts  per  million. 

The  improvement,  however,  was  only  transitory,  and,  as  the  season  advanced,  the  water 
began  to  get  more  impure. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  the  Vehar  water  was  purer  in  1876 
than  in  1875.  On  the  9th  of  June  the  strainers  over  the  outlet  conduits  from  the  Vehar 
lake  were  repaired,  and  the  meshes  made  smaller.  The  improvement  in  the  strainer  may 
have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  vegetable  matter  suspended  in  the  water  delivered  in 
the  city. 

Considering  the  great  facilities  that  exist  in  Bombay  for  the  entrance  of  sewage  into  the 
water  pipes,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  the  water  is  never  contaminated. 

In  1875  and  in  1876  the  water-supply  engaged  an  unusual  amount  of  attention,  and  the 
public  have  taken  an  increasing  interest  in  the  quality  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  Of  the 
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Vehar  water.     It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  executive  officers  have  paid  much 
attention  to,  and  taken  the  greatest  precautions  against,  sewage  pollution  of  the  water-supply. 

The  laying  of  water  pipes  in  drains,  sewers,  or  passages  for  house  sewage  and  sullage,  was 
a  sanitary  crime  and  inexcusable,  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  would  have  much  to 
answer  for  if  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  sickness  and  disease  of  which  they  have 
been  the  unconscious  and  ignorant  agents. 

The  many  factories  that  have  sprung  up  in  this  city,  consuming  large  quantities  of 
drinking  water  in  their  boilers,  have  caused  a  scarcity  of  drinking  water  to  be  felt.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  population,  who  cannot  affi)rd  to  wait  for  the  tardy  supply  of  Vehar 
water  doled  out  to  them,  are  obliged  to  use  well  water.  The  waters  of  many  of  these  wells 
are  very  impure,  and  what  their  effect  on  the  public  health  may  be  it  is  difficult  to  say  and 
impossible  to  estimate. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  Vehar  water-supply  has  become  so  great  that  it  is  notorious ;  and 
as  a  defective  water-supply  may  have  grave  sanitary  results,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  avoid 
referring  to  it.  Very  great  inconvenience  and  even  suffering  is  inflicted  on  many  classes  and 
on  many  portions  of  the  community,  and  the  injured  and  irritated  feelings  of  many  citizens 
may  be  read  in  the  columns  of  the  press.  In  the  hot  season,  owing  to  the  deficient  supply, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  general  distribution  of  the  water,  to  cut  off  the  supply  to 
particular  portions  of  the  city  at  certain  hours,  and  even  now  in  the  daytime  there  is  not 
sufficient  pressure  to  carry  the  water  to  many  portions  of  the  city. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  water-supply  is  the  want  of  pressure.  It  is  not 
due  to  the  want  of  water  in  the  Vehar  lake,  for  there  is  sufficient  water  to  supply  every 
portion  of  the  city  if  it  was  properly  and  carefully  distributed.  At  the  point  of  distribution 
the  water  has  a  head  of  only  16  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city. 

It  is  attempted,  with  some  success,  to  give  for  short  periods  at  night  a  free  supply  to 
those  districts  which  receive  no  water  in  the  daytime.  The  night  supply  is  on  the  inter- 
mittent system,  and  it  results  in  a  reckless  waste  of  water.  The  public  cannot  afford  to  sit 
up  at  night  to  wait  and  watch  for  their  water ;  they  naturally  prefer  to  leave  the  taps  open, 
to  allow  the  water  to  flow  and  to  overflow  as  it  pleases ;  the  waste  is  enormous,  and  it  only 
ceases  when  the  water  ceases  to  flow.  It  is  estimated  that  over  a  million  gallons  of  Vehar 
water  are  lost  through  wastage  every  day. 

The  mains  and  service-pipes  being  left  open,  enormous  facilities  for  the  pollution  of  the 
water  exist,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does  occur  to  an  alarming  and  dangerous 
extent  in  many  portions  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Braham  proposes  to  construct  a  service  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  one  day's  supply, 
on  Bundarwada  Hill,  directly  to  the  east  of  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  mains  at  the 
J.  J.  Hospital ;  all  the  water  from  the  reservoir  will  be  filtered.  The  inunediate  effect  of  a 
service  reservoir  will  be  that  the  water  will  be  delivered  at  a  pressure  of  60  feet  instead  of\^ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  the  mains  will  be  always  charged,  and  the  water  mil  be  given 
to  the  conmmers  wholesome^  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  now,  most  probably  imwholesome. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  Mr.  feaham's  pro- 
posals were  discussed,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the  scheme  was 
calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  city,  and  to  remove  defects  in  the  system  of 
water-supply  that  have  long  been  felt.  There  was  only  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  works  should  be  begun  at  once,  or  should  be  left  till  after  the  Tulsi  reservoir  had  been 
completed. 

In  1868  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  in  an  admirable  minute  pointed  out  the  dangers 
surrounding  and  threatening  the  purity  of  the  Vehar  supply,  and  the  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  to  remove  them.  The  memorandum  is  a  masterly  sununary  of  the  sanitary 
questions  involved  in  the  Vehar  water-supply. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  a  most  important  sanitary  advance.  The  Municipal  Cor- 
poration have  recognised  in  a  formal  manner  that  dipping- wells  are  a  dangerous  source  of 
water-supply.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  on  the  16th  of  June  sanction  was 
given  for  the  expenditure  of  Rs.  8,300  to  defray  the  cost  of  filling  in  the  Pydhonee  dipping- 
well,  and  erecting  in  its  stead  on  the  same  site  a  covered  cistern.  The  carrying  to  its  fidl 
len^h  of  the  principle  will  have  the  most  important  sanitary  results. 

As  in  years  when  epidemic  diseases  prevail,  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  notices  Sanitary 
and  summonses  issued.     6,417  notices,  and  altogether  6,014  sunamonses  were  served,  against  prosecutions. 
4,924  notices  and  3,342  summonses  in  1875. 

It  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to  withdraw  3,072  sununonses,  the  offences 
for  which  they  had  been  issued  having  been  discontinued. 
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Great  attention  has  been  given  in  the  year  that  has  passed  to  the  improvement  of  huts, 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  generally.  Many  huts  have  been  demolished  or  removed,  and 
in  the  most  overcrowded  villages  the  owners  of  the  property  have  been  compelled  to  rebuild 
their  huts  in  regular  lines,  to  raise  them  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  to  leave  three 
feet  between  each  hut,  and  20  feet  between  every  line  of  huts. 

There  has  been  progress  in  the  registration  of  births,  and  I  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  registration  of  births  will  be  on  an  equally  satisfactory  footing  with  the  registration 
of  deaths. 

Exclusive  of  stillborn,  20,783  deaths  were  registered  in  1876,  against  18,734  in  1875,  and 
a  mean  for  the  previous  5  years  of  16,990.  The  mortality  was  equal  to  an  annual  death-rate 
of  32*25  per  1,000  of  population.  There  were  108*7  male  to  every  100  female  deaths.  The 
excess  of  deaths  in  the  male  population  has  been  gradually  diminishing  since  1872. 

While  of  each  1,000  males  27*08  died,  40*69  females,  or,  in  other  words,  50  per  cent, 
more  females  than  males  died.  Under  1  year  of  age  the  mortality  was  greatest  amongst 
males.  From  1  to  4  years  the  excess  of  deaths  is  on  the  side  of  the  females.  Between  4 
and  6  years  of  age  more  males  died.  From  6  to  40,  as  in  previous  years,  the  rate  of  female 
mortality  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  death-rate  amongst  males.  The  great  mortality 
amongst  females  between  12  and  30  I  believe  to  be  due  to  diseases  and  conditions  associated 
with  child-birth. 

The  great  permanent  cause  of  the  high  infant  mortality  in  Bombay  is  fever;  in  1876,  2,575 
children  under  5  years  of  age  succumbed  to  this  malady.  There  were  2,666  deatl]^  of 
children  from  small-pox ;  of  6,231  infants  under  1  year  of  age  who  died,  1,301  died  from 
this  cause. 

The  year  1876  will  be  memorable  in  the  sanitary  history  of  Bombay  for  the  great  and 
fatal  outbreak  of  small-pox.  Three  years — an  unusually  long  period — had  elapsed  since  the 
last  epidemic.  In  1875  only  248  deaths  were  registered,  the  smallest  number  since  1862. 
In  1876  the  mortality  amounted  to  3,174.  On  the  disease  beginning  to  assume  alarming 
dimensions,  the  Municipal  Commissioner  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  extra  heifers  and  the 
employment  of  additional  vaccinators.  But  even  before  this  vaccination  had  been  pushed 
with  unusual  vigour,  and  great  numbers  of  people  had  been  flocking  to  the  vaccination 
stations.  Morning  and  evening  a  vaccinator  with  a  heifer  had  been  sent  round  the  streets, 
so  that  vaccination  was  brought  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people.  This  house-to-house 
visitation  had  the  most  happy  effects ;  by  it  many  were  vaccinated  who  would  never  otherwise 
have  been,  and  the  public  were  re-assured,  and  their  hopes  excited  and  sustained. 

The  deaths  gradually  but  rapidly  increased  from  the  first  week  of  the  year  till  the  middle 
of  March,  when  the  mortality  reached  its  highest  point.  From  this  time,  contrary  to 
previous  experience,  the  epidemic  began  to  decline,  and  it  had  well  subsided  before  the  hot 
season  set  in.  The  early  abatement  of  the  epidemic  was  singular,  and  cannot  well  be  ascribed 
to  any  /)ther  cause  than  the  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  taken  to  check  the  disease. 

5,867  deaths  were  registered  from  fevers,  65  of  which  were  referred  to  enteric  fever,  117 
to  simple  continued  fever,  170  to  ague,  and  5,515  to  remittent  fever.  Although  the  deaths 
from  fevers  exceeded  the  number  in  1875  by  623,  they  were  263  less  than  the  average  of  the 
previous  five  years. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  unanimity  of  opinion  that  malarial  fevers  are  less  virulent 
now  than  they  were  many  years  ago.  The  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  febrile  affections  is 
ascribed  to  the  reclamation  of  the  foreshore,  and  of  numerous  portions  of  swampy  ground  in 
the  island,  and  to  the  generally  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 

During  1876,  543  cases  of  cholera  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  of  these  378  terminated 
fatally.     Of  those  attacked,  375  drank  Vehar  water,  and  168  well  water. 

There  is  a  general  impression  among  practitioners  in  this  city  that  venereal  affections  are 
more  prevalent  than  they  were  some  years  ago.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  primary  syphilis  is  a  matter  for  serious  reflection. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  syphilis  is  a  disease  not  sudden  and  swift,  but  insidious  and 
slow  in  its  action ;  that  the  poor  people  of  this  city,  ovsdng  to  their  social  relations,  are 
extremely  averse  to  making  public  diseases  of  this  nature  by  seeking  advice  and  relief  at 
public  hospitals ;  and  that  marriage  is  compulsory  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population, 
— a  faint  but  startling  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ravages  which  syphilis,  once  it  has  become 
prevalent,  may  commit,  and  of  the  dangers  that  menace  the  national  health  and  vigour.  But 
even  now,  notwithstanding  the  fear  of  publicity,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  hospital 
patients  in  this  city  are  ii5ected  with  one  form  or  other  of  syphilis,  and,  as  the  great  majority 
of  these  patients  are  either  married  or  have  been  married,  the  extent  to  which  this  loathsome 
disease  may  be  propagated  in  the  community^  is  very  alarming. 
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At  my  snggestion,  Dr.  Hewlett  drew  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  this  class  of  disease,  and  advocated  the 
revival  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

Public  opinion  was  at  one  time  much  opposed  to  State  measures  for  the  prevention  oi 
contagious  venereal  diseases.  A  considerable  section  of  the  English  public  regarded  venereal 
diseases  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  profligacy ;  and  those  who  believed  that  the  diseases 
arising  from  impure  connexion  are  of  the  nature  of  a  divine  chastening  were  not  likely  to 
look  with  much  favour  on  attempts  to  check  so  beneficent  a  visitation.  Some  have  objected 
to  the  demoralising  effects  and  the  cruelty  of  the  periodical  examinations ;  but  surely  a 
woman  who  is  prepared  to  expose  her  charms  to  the  lewd  gaze  of  any  stranger  is  not  likely 
to  have  her  feelings  outraged,  or  her  modesty  hurt,  by  a  medical  inspection. 

It  appears  to  me  only  reasonable  that  all  who  choose  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  calling 
should  be  subjected  to  the  regulations  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  who  elect  to  carry  on  a  dangerous  trade  have  to  submit  to  the  rules 
framed  for  the  protection  of  the  general  public.  As  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  pointedly  expresses 
it,  "  it  is  no  more  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  prevent  a  woman  from 
"  propagating  syphilis  than  it  would  be  to  prevent  her  propagating  small-pox." 

The  Act  came  mto  force  in  Bombay  on  the  1st  May  1870,  and  remained  in  operation  until  • 
March  1872,  when,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Bench  of  Justices,  it  ceased  to  be 
enforced.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  what  effect  the  Act  had  in  Bombay.  That  it  was 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  naval  and  military  classes  there  can  be  no  doubt;  The  class  of 
prostitutes  to  whom  they  go  were  all  registered,  in  fact  they  constituted  the  great  bulk  of 
the  registered  women. 
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APPEN,DIX. 


No.  1. 

Memobandttm  of  the  Aemy  Sanitaby  Commission  on  the  Rbpoet  of  the  Sanitaet 
CoMMissiONBE  with  the  Goveenmbnt  of  India  for  1876, 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Cuningham,  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  the  duties 
of  his  office  were  fulfilled  by  Mr.  Townsend,  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces,  by 
whom  the  present  Report  for  1876  has  been  prepared* 
The  usual  arrangement  under  separate  sections  has  been  followed,  giving  the  details  of— 

Meteorology. 

European  troops. 

Native  troops. 

Jails  in  BengaL 

Vital  statistics,  chief  diseases,  and  vaccination  among  the  civil  population. 

Military  and  civil  sanitary  works  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
And  the  Report  is  followed  by  an  interesting  Appendix  on  Cholera  in  relation  to  certain  Physical 
Phenomena,  drawn  up  by  Drs.  Lewis  and  D.  Cunningham  as  a  contribution  to  the  Indian  Cholera 
Inquiry.    The  volume  is  concluded  by  the  valuable  annual  statistics  prepared  by  Dr.  Bryden  for 
European  and  Native  troops,  and  for  the  jail  population  of  Bengal  Presidency. 

It  18  proposed  in  the  remarks  which  follow  to  include  a  brief  summary  of  the  leading  statistical 
facts  bearing  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  troops  and  civil  population  which  form  the  bulk  of 
Mr.  Townsend's  Report,  together  with  such  matters  of  practical  interest  as  the  facts  suggest,  and 
to  conclude  the  present  &£emorandum  with  some  account  of  results  obtained  by  Drs^  Lewis  and 
Cunningham. 

1.  European  Army  in  Indicu — The  following  abstract  table  gives  the  general  sanitary  statistics  of  the 
whole  European  Army  for  1876  in  comparison  with  the  data  for  five  previous  years,  1871-75  : — 


Aveiage 
Strength. 

Ratio  per  1,000  of  average  strength. 

Period. 

Admis- 
sions to 
Hospital. 

Daily 
Sick. 

Deaths. 

Invaliding. 

Cholera. 

Another 
Causes. 

TotaL 

Total  Loss. 

1871  to  1875 

1876  -            -            -        - 

58,432 
57,858 

1,394 
1,861 

57 
56 

2-53 
2-82 

15*09 
18-00 

17-62 
15*82 

43 
89 

61 
54 

The  elements  of  inefficiency  vary  considerably  in  different  vears  of  the  series,  but  the  general  result 
is  that  1876  showed  continuous  improvoment^  and  is  hopeful  for  future  progress. 

2.  The  next  abstracts  give  the  facts  separately  for  the  armies  of  each  Presidency. 

Bengal. 


Average 
Streog^. 

Ratio  per  1,000  of  average  strength. 

Periods. 

Admis- 
sions to 
Hospital. 

Daily 
Sick. 

Deaths. 

Invaliding. 

Cholera. 

All  other 
Causes. 

Total. 

Total  Loss. 

1«60  to  1869 
1870  to  1875 
1876 

39,068 
36,481 
36,582 

1,733 
1,446 
1,443 

66 

^      58 

58 

9-04 
2-79 
3-14 

20-81 
15-56 
12-88 

29-85 
18-85 
16-02 

41 
41 
36 

71 
59 
52 

A  simple  inspection  of  this  table  is  sufficient  to  show  how  great  has  been  the  saving  of  efficiency  in 
the  Bengal  Army  during  the  last  17  years. 
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The  facts  for  the  Madras  and  Bombay  European  armies  have  been  discussed  by  the  Commission  on 
other  papers,  and  may  be  briefly  stated  here  as  follows  : — 


Per  1,000. 

1860  to 

1870  to 

\ 

Madras: 

1869. 

1875. 

1876. 

Daily  sick     - 

61* 

57- 

55- 

* 

Total  deaths 

19-99 

16-88 

15-77 

Inyaliding     -           -           - 

49* 

49* 

41- 

Total  loss 

69* 

66* 

57- 

Bombay  : 

Daily  sick         -        - 

56- 

53- 

53- 

Total  deaths     - 

21*54 

17-65 

12*80 

Invalidiog     - 

38' 

89- 

47* 

Total  loss     - 

54- 

57- 

59* 

These  data  likewise  show  a  continuous  improvement  in  efficiency,  except  in  the  amount  of  invaliding 
in  ihe  Bombay  Army,  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  has  been  mcreasing. 

3.    The  next  abstract  shows  the  ratio  of  admissions  per  1,000  from  the  chief  diseases  in  each 
Presidency  in  1876 : — 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

1    Malarial  ferers 

. 

558 

1 .  Malarial  feyers 

-      200 

1.  Malarial  teven 

-      507 

2.  Venerea  diseases 

. 

195 

2.  Venereal  diseases 

-      184 

2.  Venereal  diseases 

-      ,179 

3.  Wounds  and  accidents 

. 

98 

3.  Wounds  and  accidents  - 

94 

3.  Wounds  and  accidents 

98 

4.  Respiratory  diseases      - 

. 

81 

4.  Abscess  and  ulcers    - 

92 

4.  Abscess  and  ulcers 

95 

5.  Abscess  and  ulcers     - 

- 

77 

5.  Dysentery      - 

64 

5.  Respiratory  diseases  - 

53 

6.  Rheumatism 

. 

65 

6.  Hepatitis 

63 

6.  Diarrhcea 

47 

7.  Diarrhcea 

. 

49 

7.  DiarrhcBa 

61 

7.  Hepatitis 

44 

8.  Hepatitis 

_ 

46 

8.  Respiratory  diseases 

60 

43 

9.  Dysenteiy 

- 

27 

9.  Rheumatism  - 

43 

9.  Dysentery     - 

28 

10.  Dengue 

- 

18 

10.  Eye  diseases    v- 

14 

10.  Eye  diseases      - 

21 

Total  of  10  causes  - 

1^214 

875 

1,115 

Total  of  aU  causes 

" 

1>448 

1,131 

1,317 

In  each  of  the  Presidencies,  and  as  in  former  years,  the  chief  admission  cause  is  malarial  fever. 
Next  in  order  are  venereal  diseases,  and  then  follow  wounds  and  accidents.  Hepatitis  and  dysentery 
show  the  following  usual  differences  of  prevalence  in  the  three  Presidencies  : — 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 


Admissions  per  1,000. 

.  127 
-  72 
.      7S 


These  differences  have  reproduced  themselves  year  after  year,  and  although  attention  has  frequently 
been  called  to  the  subject,  no  removable  causes  have  as  yet  been  assigned  for  the  much  greater  pre* 
valence  of  hepatic  and  dysenteric  affections  in  Madras  Presidency  than  in  the  others. 

4.  The  next  abstract  gives  the  deaths  per  1,000  from  the  chief  causes  :^ 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

1.  Cholera 

8-14. 

1.  Hepatitis     - 

■. 

2-00 

1.  Hepatitis      - 

-      2^24 

S.  Apoplexy 
3.  Enteric  fever 

1-77 

2.  Enteric  fever  - 

. 

1-99 

2.  Enteric  fever  - 

-       1*86 

1-75 

8.  Apoplexy    - 

• 

1-90 

3.  Ii^uries 

-       175 

4.  Hepatitis 

1'4S 

4.  Dysentery 

. 

1-72 

4.  Dysentery 

•98 

5.  Phthisis  palm. 

1*12 

5.  Cholera 

- 

1-54 

5.  Heart  diseases 

•98 

6.  Dysentery 

1*04 

6.  Injuries 

- 

1-45 

C.  Phthisis  palm. 

•98 

7.  Heart  diseases 

1-01 

7.  Heart  diseases 

- 

1-27 

7.  Apoplexy 

•78 

8.  Iiynries 

•80 

8.  Phthisis  palm. 

- 

I'OO 

8.  Bespiratory  diseases 

•78 

9.  Bespiratory  diseases    - 

•79 

9.  Malarial  fever 

. 

•46 

9.  Suicides 

•59 

10.  Malarial  fevers 

•71 

10.  Suicides 

- 

•36 

10.  Malarial  fevers 

•29 

Total  of  10  causes - 

13^55 

13^69 

11-23 

Total  of  all  causes - 

1602 

15^77 

12-30 
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The  following  table  showing  the  actual  admissions  and  deaths  from  the  more  important  diseases  for 
the  whole  army  (British  troops)  in  India  will  give  perhaps  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  facts  for 
1876  :— 


Diseases. 


IntermitteDt  fever 

Venereal  diseases  * 

Continued  fever 

Wounds  and  accidents ' 

Abscess  and  ulcer 

Respiratory  diseases 

Rheumatism 

Diarrhosa  - 

Hepatitis 

Dysentery 

Eye  diseases 

Remittent  fever    - 

Dengue 

Phthisis  palm. 

Spleen  disease 

Enteric  fever 

Apoplexy 

Cholera     - 

Delirium  tremens 

Small-pox 

Scurvy 

All  other  causes   - 


1 


Total  Numbers. 


Admitted. 


Died, 


19,885 

10,989 

7,579 

5,639 

4,807 

4,187 

8,298 

2,920 

2,845 

1,962 

1,006 

842 

675 

468 

334 

264 

249 

202 

189 

22 

14 

10,897 


11 

7 

88 

8 
97 
67 

21 

62 

1 

105 

94 

134 

6 


The  total  admissions  were  78,773,  and  the  total  deaths  886,  both  out  of  an  average  strength  of 
57,858,  and  there  were  3,277  men  constantly  in  hospital.  There  were  no  less  than  30  suicidal  deaths 
during  the  year. 

These  numbers  show  cleai;ly  the  relative  importance  of  different  inefficiency  causes  in  British  troops. 
The  febrile  group  gave  rise  to  28,070  admissions,  and  139  deaths,  and  next  in  order  come  venereal 
diseases,  with  10,989  admissions,  not  a  very  hopeful  result  of  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Next  to 
cholera,  enteric  fever  was  the  principal  death  cause,  a  fact  which  shows  how  small  has  been  the 
advance  made  in  discovering  its  localizmg  conditions.  Apoplexy  and  delirium  tremens,  both  of  them, 
especially  the  second,  the  results  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  destroyed  no  fewer  than  100  men, — a 
company.  The  lar^e  consumption  mortality,  62  deaths,  argues  the  presence  of  the  latent  disease  in 
recruits.  Among  tne  secondary  results  of  alcohol  and  free  living  may  be  placed  hepatitis  and 
dysentery,  from  which  164  men  died,  so  that  to  drink  and  overfeeding  must  be  set  down  264  deaths 
put  of  886,  besides  the  loss  from  invaliding  arising  from  unregulated  .personal  habits  among  the 
troops. 

5.  InvaUding, — The  total  invalids  embarked  from  India  iii  1876  were  2,276,  or  389  per  1,000 
strength.  Of  these,  1,736  or,  29*67  per  1,000,  were  sent  home  for  change,  and  540,  or  9*23  per  1,000, 
for  discharge.  The  preceding  five  years'  average  gives  1,778  men  sent  home  for  change  and  628 
for  discharge,  so  that  the  returns  for  1876  are  more  favourable.  Last  year  we  gave  the  Director 
General's  statistics  showing  how  the  invalids  were  finally  disposed  of  at  Netle^,  and  the  facts  may  be 
here  reproduced  to  complete  the  year's  account,  premising  that  there  is  an  unexplained  difference  in 
numbers  embarked : — 


1876. 


Number  embarked  in  India 
Deaths  on  the  voyage 
Admitted  to  Netley 
Transferred  to  Lunatic  Asylum 
Admitted  direct  to  ditto  - 
Died  at  Netley 
Invalided  to  pension,  &c 


2,446 
19 

2,144 
3 

78 
24 

1,261* 


The  total  loss  of  effective  strength  in  the  Indian  Army  (British  troops)  in  1876  was  hence  as 
follows : — 

Average  strength  in  India  ....    57,858 

Deaths  in  India  -  -  -  .  -        886 

Deaths  on  voyage  home  -  -  -  -  19 

Deaths  at  Netley         ...  -  -  24 


Total  deaths 
equal  to  a  death-rate  of  16*05  per  1,000. 


929 


The  1,261  finally  discharged  invalids  give  an  invalid  loss  on  the  Indian  strength  of  21*71  per  1,000. 

The  final  loss  to  the  army  strength  in  1876  from  all  causes  was,  in  round  numbers,  under  38  per 
1,000.  It  was  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  on  account  of  larger  invaliding  for  pension  and 
discharge. 


*  Including  79  lunatics. 
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The  following  paragraph  quoted  from  the  Report  gireis  the  proportion  to  strength  of  the  chief  causes 
of  invaliding  in  India  in  1876 : — 


1.  General  debility    -  -  - 

2.  Hepatitis 

3.  Diseases  of  heart  and  large  vessels 

4.  Phthisis  pulm. 

5.  Dysentery  and  diarrhoea   - 

6.  Rheumatism 

7.  Fevers      -  -  -  - 

8.  Secondary  syphilis  - 

Or  a  total  of 
Out  of  the  grand  total  of 


Per  1,000. 

.      8-99 

-  6-10 

-  3-85 

-  3-18 

-  2-41 

-  2-07 
'      1-97 

-  1-69 

-  30-26 

-  88-90 


These  are  the  chief  statistical  data  relating  to  British  troops,  and  we  shall  next  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  more  important  diseases  included  in  them. 

6.  Out  of  the  59  stations  and  depdts  in  Bengal  Presidency,  20  yielded  114  cholera  deaths,  and  one 
death  took  place  among  troops  on  march.  In  Bombay  Presidency,  2  stations  out  of  21  stations  and 
dep6ts  yielded  each  a  single  cholera  death,  and  in  Madras  Presidency  there  wer^  10  cholera  deaths 
in  8  stations  out  of  20,  besides  7  deaths  among  troops  on  march.  Hence  the  weight  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1876  fell  on  stations  in  Bengal  Presidency.  Of  these  stations  the  most  severely  affected 
was  Peshawur,  where  there  were  39  deaths.  The  hill  station  and  dep6t  at  Murree  had  29  deaths. 
More  than  half  the  Bengal  mortality  occurred  at  these  two  stations. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  these  deaths  took  place,  and  a  similar 
deficiency  exists  as  regards  other  attacked  stations.  Mr.  Townsend  merely  gives  the  local  histories, 
leaving  the  sanitary  details  apparently  to  the  local  Commissioners. 

7.  The  next  most  fatal  disease,  enteric  fever,  occasioned  63  deaths  at  27  Bengal  stations,  and  one 
death  on  the  march.  Eight  Bombay  stations  yielded  19  enteric  fever  deaths,  besides  3  on  the  march, 
and  4  Madras  stations  yielded  19  deaths  from  this  formidable  disease. 

The  stations  of  British  troops  most  severely  affected  by  enteric  fever  were  : — 

Deaths. 


Secunderabad 

Fyzabad 

Indore 

Ferozepore 

Lucknow  - 

Poena  and  Kirkee  - 

Cherat 


14 
11 

8 
6 
6 
4 

4 


One  half  the  enteric  fever  mortahty  took  place  at  these  seven  stations. 

But  the  disease  was  widely  scattered  all  over  India,  and  affected  more  stations  than  cholera.  No 
account  is  given  of  the  local  or  personal  causes  of  this  disease,  which,  properly  speaking,  are  subjects 
of  inquiry  by  Army  Medical  Officers.  Mr.  Townsend  makes  the  remark  that  "  this  great  prevalence 
**  in  certain  stations  of  a  disease  so  dependent  on  local  insanitary  conditions  as  entenc  fever  calls  for 
"  close  inquiry.  One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  features  of  the  subject  is  the  increasing  prevalence 
^*  of  the  disease  in  hill  stations."  • 

We  have  often  called  attention  to  this  subject,  but  no  very  distinct  account  either  of  the  history  of 
the  cases  classed  as  enteric  fever,  or  of  their  local  causes,  have  been  as  yet  supplied.  It  has,  however, 
been  stated  more  than  once  that  the  same  measure  which  is  applicable  to  typhoid  fever  in  this 
country  is  not  appUcable  in  India,  and  that  malaria  must  be  admitted  as  a  factor  in  the  causation 
there. 

The  following  monthly  abstract  of  admissions  from  paroxysmal  and  enteric  fevers  will  show  what 
relation  existed  between  the  two  diseases  in  1876  : — 


— 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Intermittent    - 

1,028 

1,085 

704 

746 

1,279 

1,227 

1,384 

2,072 

2,584 

2,586 

2,282 

1,458 

Bemittent 

23 

25 

85 

■    47 

74 

56 

52 

76 

107 

201 

94 

52 

Enteric 

25 

12 

11 

15 

^\ 

20 

19 

28 

40 

25 

12 

" 

The  months  of  maximum  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  were  May  to  September  inclusive.  The 
months  of  maximum  prevalence  of  remittent  were  from  May  to  December,  and  the  same  rule  holds 
as  regards  intermittent.  But  so  far  as  relative  monthly  numbers  are  concerned,  the  correspondence 
between  enteric  and  intermittent  attacks  is  not  very  marked  ;  still,  there  may  be  an  aBtiologicjJ 
relation  between  the  fevers,  but  the  facts  as  they  stand  again  indicate  the  need  of  inquiry. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  for  sanitary  purposes  in  India,  but  for  elucidating  the  a3tiology 
of  typhoid  fever,  that  the  circumstances  attending  every  case  should  be  most  carefully  investigated 
on  the  spot  and  at  the  time.  There  is  a  very  general  opinion  prevalent  in  England  that  tjrphoid  fever 
is  either  the  result  of  some  filth-cause  in  air,  earth,  or  water,  more  especially  of  sewer  air,  or  that  it 
arises  from  enteric  poisoning,  while  in  reports  received  from  India  it  is  made  equally  evident  that 
typhoid  fever  cases  have  occurred  at  stations  where  no  such  conditions  existed,  and  where,  moreover. 
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typhoid  symptoms  have  apparently  been  superadded  to  cases  of  ordinary  malarial  fever,  so  that  typhoid 
cases  of  this  class  have  been  reported  as  terminations  of  marsh  fever  in  certain  constitutions.  This 
matter  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  sanitary  improvement  of  stations,  and  the  time 
has  certainly  arrived  when  a  distinct  reply  should  be  given  to  the  question  why  at  an  attacked  station 
enteric  fever  cases  had  occutred  ?    It  may  be  suggested  : — 

1.  That  whenever  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  has  taken  place  minute  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  its  having  been  due  to  any  filth-cause  of  the  kind  specified 
in  any  barrack  or  hospital,  or  in  any  bazaar  or  Native  town  to  which  the  patient  had  resorted, 
or  if  the  case  appeared  to  commence  like,  and  go  through  the  phenomena  of,  typhoid, «.«., 
enteric  fever,  in  tlie  absence  of  any  known  filth-cause,  whether  the  fact  would  not  suggest  the 
query, — does  not  malaria  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  form  of  fever  exactly  like  enteric  fever  ? 
2i  Whether  in  the  absence  of  any  facts  of  the  kind  stated,  the  typhoid  condition  was  simply 
developed  out  of  ague  or  remittent  fever,  and  if  so  the  history  of  the  transition  should  be 
given. 
8.  If  there  was  any  such  transition,  then  the  state  of  the  barrack  or  hospital  and  of  the  subsoil  under 
and  around  it  should  be  exammed  and  described,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  local  malaria 
proceeding  from  damp  walls  and  floors,  and  from  the  immediately  surrounding  subsoil, 
exercises  a  not  unimportant  influence  on  the  frequency  of  paroxysmal  fevers,  and  it  may  be 
also  on  the  supervention  of  typhoid  symptoms. 

8.  Paroxysmal  fevers  occur  at  every  station  of  British  troop's  in  India,  but  their  decree  of  prevalence 
varies  remarkably  in  difierent  districts.  The  lowest  admission-rate  (except  Port  Bkir)  was  74*6  per 
1,000,  at  Rangoon,  and  from  this  point  there  was  a  gradual  ascending  admission-rate  to  1.592  at 
Nowgong. 

The  hill  station  of  Kangra  yielded  1,657  per  1,000,  and  Peshawur,  which  had  an  admission-rate  of 
33*7  per  1,000  from  cholera,  had  a  very  low  fever-rate  for  the  station,  namely,  1,043  per  1,000.  As 
strikingly  contrasted  fever  rates  we  may  cite  Fort  William  with  158i  per  1,000,  and  Barrackpore,  only 
a  few  miles  up  the  river,  which  .had  a  fever  admission-rate  of  1,275  per  1,000.  The  great  contrasts 
between  stations,  of  which  these  cases  are  only  samples,  point  clearly  to  local  causes  as  influencing 
the  amount  of  febrile  disease.  This  result  is  in  no  way  invalidated  by  great  variations  of  the  annuuu 
fever  rates  at  the  same  station,  because,  although  purely  climatic  causes,  such  as  moisture,  temperature 
variability,  all  exert  their  influence  in  determining  the  amount  of  fever,  underlying  them  fidl  are  the 
soil  conditions.  It  may  be  suggested  whether  some  inquiry  might  not  be  made  into  this  element  as 
it  exists  at  Fort  William  and  Barrackpore,  between  which  there  can  be  no  great  difference  in  the 
elements  of  climate.  Any  way  it  is  periectlysafe  to  state  that  the  real  cure  for  local  ground  mcdaria, 
unless  troops  are  barracked  above  its  influence,  is  drying  the  subsoil  and  aerating  it,  and  these  excessive 
fever  rates  give  a  clue  to  the  stations  which  ought  first  to  be  improved  in  this  matter. 

9.  VenerecU  diseases, — This  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  on  other  papers  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  refer  further  to  it,  except  to  put  on  record  the  following  statistical  facts  from  the  present 
Report 

The  admissions  per  1,000  strength  are  given  as  follows  for  1876,  and  for  five  preceding  years  : — 

i87e. 


Bengal 
Madras  - 
Bombay 

«              . 

. 

. 

-  195 

-  184 

-  179 

■ 

India 

- 

- 

- 

-     190 

18^1. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

-    196 

179 

1G6 

192 

205 

190 

India 

Bi(t    there    is    another    account    of   the    admissions  given  in  the  Report   which  may  be  thus 
summarised  : — 

Table  showing  the  admissions  from  all  classes  of  venereal  diseases  in  1876. 


Primary  sypliilifi 
Gonorrhoea     -  - 

Fhyinosis  -  -  - 

Stricture     -  -  - 

Warts,  &c.         -  -  - 

Orchitis  (goiiorrhO 

Total      - 

Secondary  syphilis 
Inflammation  of  ingainal  glands 
Orchitis  -  -  - 

Total  yenereal  affections 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Batio 

Batio 

Batio 

Admissions. 

per 

Admissions. 

per 

Admissions. 

per 

1,000. 

1,000. 

1,000. 

2^15 

59-8 

675 

60-5 

611 

59*2 

3,780 

100-7 

884 

79-3 

849 

82-2 

24  -1 

4  T 

5  T 

147    1 
111    f 

9-6 

36 
17     ' 

8*4 

50 
12    f 

8-4 

72  J 

87  J 

20   J 

6^99 

170*1 

1,653 

148*2 

1,547 

149-8 

784 

21-2 

829 

29-5 

285 

27-6 

537    1 
486   J 

26*3 

238   1 
121    1 

32-2 

230   \ 
84   1 

30-4 

8,056 

217-6 

2,341 

209-9 

2,146 

207-8 

R  4 
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The  practical  result  for  1876  of  lock  hospitals  was  hence,  that  there  were  12,543  admissions  from 
primary,  secondary,  and  other  venereal  affections,  or  nearly  217  per  1,000  strength. 

Averages  of  this  kind,  however,  cive  a  very  imperfect  insight  into  the  questions  connected  with 
these  diseases.  Every  station  of  British  troops  throughout  the  East  supplied  venereal  admissions. 
Calicut,  a  small  station  (93  men)  had  the  smallest  proportion,  namely,  32*3  per  J,000.  From  this 
point  the  proportions  increase  by  hundreds  until  they  culminate  in  the  enormous  figure  of  598*8  per 
],000  at  Benares.  The  facts  only  show  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  averages  in  discussing 
the  incidence  of  syphilis  among  troops.  The  station,  with  the  minimum  amount,  has  no  lock  hospital. 
The  question  must  be  left  for  the  present  with  these  remarks,  until  measures  lately  resolved  on  by 
the  Government  of  India,  and  discussed  on  other  papers,  have  had  a  fair  trial. 

10.  Health  ofEwropean  Officers. — The  strength  of  British  Officers  in  India  (whether  on  leave  or 
not),  and  out  of  India,  was  as  follows,  together  with  the  death-rates  : — 


Strength 

Ist  July 

(in  India). 


Deaths  in  India. 


Number. 


Ratio  per 
1,000. 


Deaths  out  of  India. 


Strength. 


Deaths 
in  England. 


Deaths  at 
Sea. 


British 
Indian 


-  1,787 

-  M72 


27 
19 


15-5 
18*8 


292 
467 


8 
12 


The  total  deaths  among  3,868  Officers  were  69,  =  a  death-rate  for  the  year  of  17*8  per  1,000. 
Six  of  the  deaths  in  India  were  accidental,  and  one  was  a  murder.  There  was  one  death  caused  by 
typhoid  fever,  four  by  remittent    Two  deaths  are  assigned  to  enteric  fever,  and  four  to  cholera*- 

11.  Health  of  Women  and  Children. — In  1876,  out  of  a  strength  of  6,050  women,  the  death-rate, 
including  2'98  from  cholera,  was  20*83  per  1,000.  The  death-rate  from  childbirth  was  2*64  per  1,000, 
and  from  dysentery,  2*15  pes  1,000.     Four  women  died  of  enteric  fever. 

Among  11,882  children  the  death-rate,  including  1*60  from  cholera,  was  55*88  per  1,000.  The 
effect  of  age  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  above  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  child  mortality  took  place  at  and 
under  18  months  of  age. 

There  were  2,488  infants  at  and  under  this  age,  of  which  472  died  out  of  a  total  mortality  of  668. 
Among  the  other  children  the  death-rate  was  22*53  per  1,000.  There  was  one  death  from  enteric 
fever. 

These  statistics  show  progressive  improvement  in  the  health  of  women  and  children.  Nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  children's  mortality  was  due  to  ordinary  children's  diseases,  diarrhoea,  dentition, 
and  convulsions.  Attention  may  be  again  called  to  the  comparative  absence  of  fatal  children's 
epidemics.  There  was  no  death  from  scarlet  fever,  and  only  one  from  diphtheria.  Measles,  which 
were  epidemic  in  Bengal,  caused  27  deaths  dl  over  India,  and  whooping-cough  five  deaths.  There 
were  no  deaths  from  small-pox.  As  in  previous  years,  the  children's  epidemic  in  India  was  measles, 
from  which  one  child  in  every  444  died. 

12.  Attention  may  be  again  called  to  the  relative  proportion  of  enteric  fever  deaths  among  three 
classes  of  persons  in  the  Indian  Army,  in  contrast  with  the  death-rate  among  British  troops.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 


Troops 
Officers 
Women 
Children 


Enteric  Fever 
Deaths,  1876. 


105 
3 

4 
1 


Ratio  per 
1,000  Strength. 


1-82 
0-96 
0*66 
0*09 


The  enteric  fever  deaths  among  Officers  are  in  about  half  the  ratio  of  those  among  troops.  But  the 
men's  wives  and  children  taken  together  yield  a  ratio  of  one  enteric  fever  deam  to  seven  enteric 
fever  deaths  among  the  men.  Surely  this  enormous  difference  in  susceptibility  admits  of  being 
accounted  for. 

13.  Native  troops. — The  sanitary  history  of  Native  troops  having  been  referred  to  the  Commission  on 
other  papers,  it  will  onlv  be  necessary  at  present  to  give  the  leading  statistical  facts  regarding  these 
troops^  in  Bengal  Presidency  briefly,  as  follows : — 

Average  strength  ....    39,494 

Deaths     -  -  -     -  -  -  -         446 

Died  per  1,000  -  -  -  -  1129 

Daily  sick  per  1,000  -  -  .  .  39 

Admitted  to  hospital  per  1,000         -  -  -      1,414*8 

The  chief  admbsion  cause  was  intermittent  fever,  from  which  there  were  32,050,  or  81  U  per  1,000 
strength,  received  into  hospital.  There  were  15  admissions  from  enteric  fever,  of  which  six  proved  fataL 
The  total  fever  admissions  were  32,405.  There  were  73  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  Presidency  Native 
Army.     One  in  the  Central  India  Force,  and  29  in  the  Puiyab  Frontier  Force,  =  103  deaths  in  all. 

The  chief  admission  cause  was  fever.  At  Ferozepore  the  fever  admission-rate  was  8,123^  per  1,000 
strength.  At  Mooltan  it  was  2,241  per  1,000,  at  Dum  Dum  2,113.  There  were  16  stations  at  which 
the  ^ver  admission-rate  exceeded  100  per  cent.  The  chief  death  causes  were  respiratory  diseases 
(91  deaths),  cholera  (73),  fever  (77),  phthisis  puhn.  (36),  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  (58). 
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14.  Jaiis  in  Bengal  Presidency. — ^The  average  strength  of  prisoners  in  1876  was  69,771.  The  daily 
dck  were  8S  per  1,000.    . 

The  death-rate,  including  4*21  per  1,000  from  cholera,  was  37*51  per  1,000.  All  the  rates  were 
higher  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  chief  admission  cause  was  fever,  from  which  457  per 
1,000  were  received  into  hospital.    The  total  admissions  were  1,017  per  1,000. 

The  death-rates  showed  the  usual  great  differences  between  jails.  The  following  classification  of 
rates  will  afford  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this  fact : — 

No.  of  Jails. 

.  15 

.  84 

.  26 

.  24 

.  16 

.  7 

-  10 
.  S 
.  5 

-  3 
.  8 
.  3 
.  1 

In  one  jail  (Stroncha),  the  whole  mortality  appears  to  have  been  due  to  cholera.  In  some  jails  the 
mortality  from  cholera  was,  no  doubt,  excessive,  but  if  it  were  all  deducted  it  would  still  leave  a  general 
death-rate  above  33  per  1,000. 

The  chief  death  cause  was  bowel  disease  (diarrhoea  and  dysentery),  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
abstract : — 

Deaths  per  1,000  Prisoners. 


h-mtas  per  1,000. 

Under 

10 

10  to 

20 

20  „ 

30 

30  „• 

40 

40  „ 

60 

60  „ 

60  . 

60  „ 

70 

70  „ 

80 

80  „ 

90 

90  „ 

100 

100  „ 

150 

150  „ 

200 

Above  200 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery 
Respiratory  diseases 
Cholera 
Phthisis  pulm. 
Fevers  '  - 

Atrophy  and  anaemia 
Others 


All  causes 


14-75 
6-45 
4-24 
3-24 
2-36 
219 
5-28 

37-51 


There  are  no  details  ^ven  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  jails  capable  of  accounting  for  the 
extraordinary  variations  m  the  death-rates.  The  Acting  Sanitary  Commissioner  calls  attention  to 
another  important  fact,  namelv,  that  the  mortality  among  prisoners  is  2\  times  greater  than  the 
mortality  among  sepoys  ;  and  he  says  that,  '^  excluding  tne  jails  of  Bengal  Proper,  the  prisoners  are 
'^  less  liable  to  cholera  than  the  Native  troops,  and  the  mortality  among  prisoners  from  fever  was  in 
**  1876  very  little  in  excess  of  the  mortality  from  the  same  cause  among  the  sepoys ;  the  diseases  that 
'*  contributed  to  raise  the  mortality  among  the  prisoners  above  that  of  the  sepoys  were  bowel  com- 
'^  plaints,  phthisis,  atrophy  and  ansemia,  and  dropsy,  diseases  attendant  on  and  aggravated  by  poverty 
'^  and  insufficient  food  ;  and  we  found,  moreover,  that  in  almost  all  the  jails  which  exhibited  high  rates 
"  of  mortality  these  diseases  were  the  chief  components  of  the  death-rate,  and  that  in  nearly  all  these 
"  jails  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  who  died  had  been  in  very  indifferent  health  when  imprisoned." 
This,  no  doubt,  is  true,  but  it  scarcely  accounts  for  the  high  and  variable  death-rates,  or  proves  them  to 
have  been  inevitable.  It  is  certainly  not  the  experience  of  jails  in  England,  the  inmates  of  which  are 
not  selected  because  thev  are  in  good  health,  and  yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  home  jail  population 
is  among  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  people. 

We  have  often  referred  to  this  subject,  and,  in  the  absence  of  local  information  as  to  the  state  of  jails 
and  their  surroundings,  we  must  leave  the  facts  to  make  their  own  impression. 

15.  General  papulaiion. — ^Taken  over  the  whole  of  India  the  registration  of  deaths  appears  to  be 
improving,  although  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  still  very  defective.  The  following  instructive 
table  given  in  the  Report  shows  clearly  the  extent  and  results  of  the  registration  machinery  up  to  the 
present  time  :— 


ProTmces. 


BegistratioD  Circles. 


Rural.  Town. 


Total. 


Population. 


Rural 
Circles. 


Towns. 


Total. 


Deaths  per  1,000. 


Rural. 
Circles. 


Towns. 


Total. 


Bengal 

Ditto,  selected  areas 

Onde  - 

North-West  Provinces 

Pmgab 

Central  Provinces 

Berar- 

British  Burma    - 


Madras  - 
Bombay 


1,185 

78 

1,268 

57,967,982 

1,976,517 

76 

119 

195 

4,877,996 

2,002,538 

103 

29 

132 

11,301,730 

653,955 

818 

66 

879 

28,605,214 

2,163,842 

426 

208 

634 

15,453,367 

2,033,758 

156 

72 

228 

6,926,283 

481,191 

102 

32 

134 

1,902,869 

282,076 

14 

14 

28 

2,541,087 

825,436 

172 

74 

246 

28,443,692 

1,885,211 

223 

42 

265 

14^37,872 

1,890,902 

59,944,499 

6,880,529 

11,955,685 

80,769,056 

17,487,125 

7,408,074 

2,184,945 

2,866,473 

80,278,903 
16,228,774 


15*98 

1911 

17-56 

22-70 

26- 

28-86 

31*4 


28 '73 

32-98 

29-27 

82-47 

46- 

52-08 

85*2 


16-40 
23-15 
18-21 
23-89 
28- 
30-38 
31-9 
14-79 
9-33 
23-84. 
21-81 


S265. 


S 
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Leaving  out  A8Stin»  for  which  reports  had  not  been  received,  there  are  7S4  town  registration  circles, 
and  8,270  rural  circles,  making  deatn  jretums.  The  towns  have  a  population  of  above  13i  millions,  and 
the  rural  circles  of  above  172i  millions. 

The  registered  death-rates  are  much  higher  than  they  used  to  be  ;  although  the  great  differences  in 
the  ratios  show  how  much  requires  to  be  done  before  the  registration  is  satisfactory.  The  results  are, 
nevertheless,  hopeful. 

16.  The  next  abstract  gives  the  chief  death  causes  all  over  India,  so  far  at  least  as  these  can  be 
jrecorded  at  present: — 


D^ths  per  1,000. 

Province. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 
Complaints. 

Injuries. 

All  other 
causes. 

All  causes. 

Bengal  (selected  areas)      - 

3-35 

•89 

13-09 

1-86 

•99 

3^47 

23-15 

North- West  Provinces 

•86 

1-U 

16-10 

2-88 

•48 

r96 

23-89 

Punjab      - 

•88 

•59 

20-09 

\'56 

•27 

5-57 

28-41 

Central  Provinces     - 

2-71 

•51 

20^22 

2^70 

•45 

3-78 

80-38 

Berar 

1-2 

•2 

182 

7-5 

•4 

4-4 

31*9 

Onde 

1-84 

•47 

13-61 

•61 

•43 

125 

18-21 

British  Burma 

1-28 

•46 

8^62 

1-83 

•17 

2*40 

14^78 

Assam 

2-26 

•88 

4^63 

1^12 

•19 

•75 

9-33 

Madras      - 

608 

•8 

7-8 

1-8 

•3 

7^8 

23*3 

Bombay        -           -        - 

1-90 

•  -7 

is^os 

1*99 

•36 

3^78 

21-81 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  death  cause  everywhere  is  the  group  of  diseases  classed  as  *^  fevers,^ 
and  that  other  causes  are  subordinate. 

The  Punjab  and  Central  Provinces  with  their  fever  death-rate  of  2  per  cent,  are  the  most  feverish 
provinces,  while  Madras  and  British  Burma  are  the  least  exposed  to  fevers. 

The  low  fever-rate  of  Assam,  rife  with  malaria  and  its  consequences,'  is  the  result  evidently  of 
defective  registration. 

The  Report  contains  nothing  regarding  the  causes  of  these  fevers  which  has  not  been  already  noticed 
on  other  papers.  Fever  deaths  were  returned  from  among  a  population  of  about  182i  milUons,  and  the 
number  of  fever  deaths  registered  was  no  less  than  above  2\  millions.  In  the  nresent  state  of  the 
registration  of  fevers  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  estimate  rather  than  details,  especially  as  d^e 
registered  fever  deaths  exceeded  considerably  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

17.  Cholera. — A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Townsend's  Report  is  devoted  to  the  topographical  historv 
of  cholera  in  the  provinces  of  India,  but  as  this  subject  has  been  dealt  with  on  other  local  papers,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  at  present  to  state  the  general  results  for  the  whole  of  India. 

Cholera  deaths  were  returned  from  a  population  exceeding  196  millions,  and  the  deaths  registered  in 
1876  were  486,134,  as  compared  with  884,421  for  1875,  and  81,226  for  1874.  Much  of  the  apparent 
increase  appears  to  be  due  to  better  registration  of  deaths. 

The  disease  was  more  or  less  prevalent  over  a  large  area  of  India.  Returns  from  287  districts  into 
which  the  country  is  divided  snow  that  cholera  deaths  were  registered  in  all  except  21.  In  many 
districts  the  disease  passed  over  from  December  1875  to  January  1876.  In  the  latter  month  there 
were  fatal  cases  of  cholera  registered  in  all  the  divisions  of  India,  except  in  Berar,  and  in  Rajpootana 
and  Central  India. 

The  map  appended  to  the  Report  enables  the  prevalence  of  cholera  by  months  to  be  easily  realised. 
Beginning  with'Tavoy,  in  the  State  of  Pegu,  and  following  the  coast  line,  the  dates  of  prevalence  are, — 


-  January. 

-  March. 

-  January. 

-  April. 

-  March. 

-  January. 


Tavoy  .  -  -  - 

Amherst  .  -  -  . 

Rangoon       .  -  -  - 

Bassein  -  -  -  - 

Ramree  -  -  - 

Akyab  -  -  -  - 

Chittagong   -  -  - 

Coast  of  Ganges  Delta 

Calcutta        -  -  -  -  -         » 

The  east  coast  of  India  and  Ceylon  -  -  -         „ 

The  whole  west  coast  to  Guzerat  -  -  -        „ 

In  many  inland  points  in  Lower  Bengal  and  Assam  it  prevailed  in  the  same  months. 

The  disease  appeared  in  force  in  the  interior  at  later  dates,  but  it  appears  to  have  had  its  own  history 
and  progress  in  each  marked  topographical  region.  As  regards  season,  Mr.  Townsend  expresses  the 
opinion  that  ^^  the  variations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  follow  so  closelv  the  changes  of  the  season  in 
'*  different  parts  of  India  that  it  is  impossible  to  reject  the  inference  that  there  exists  some  relation 
"  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  cholera  prevailing  under  such  totally  opposite  conditions 
^^  of  atmosphere,  and  its  incidence  on  population  is  so  partial  and  uncertain,  that  we  are  driven  to  the 
**  conclusion  that  the  action  of  these  atmospheric  states  on  the  human  system  is  not  direct,  but  throiufh 
'*  the  medium  of  some  one  of  the  conditions,  it  may  be  of  soil,  or  it  may  be  of  water-supply,  under 
"  which  the  individuals  or  populations  affected  are  living."  And  his  conclusion  is  that,  "  altiiough  the 
^'  disease  may  occur  under  any  state  of  the  weather,  the  atmospheric  condition  most  frequently 
^^  attending  its  prevalence  is  that  of  great  heat  and  dryness ;  that  the  condition  which,  after  heat  and 
*^  dryness,  favours  the  spread  of  cholera  is  rainfall ;  but  that,  although  the  action  of  rainfall  on  the 
^^  prevalence  of  cholera  may  be  at  first  favourable  to  it,  it  is  in  the  end  antagonistic,  and  tends  to  bring 
^'  about  its  subsidence." 
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"  There  seems  to  me,**  he  says,  "  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  influence  of  these  opposite  conditions 
'*  on  the  prevalence  of  cholera  is  due  to  their  action  on  the  water-supply  of  the  people.  It  may  seem 
*'  too  much  to  say  that  wherever  cholera  prevails,  impure  water  is  present  as  one  of  the  factors  of  the 
^'  epidemic  ;  that  the  half  million  of  deaths  from  cnolera  registered  in  India  in  1876  would  not  have 
"  occurred  had  the  water-supply  of  the  people  been  pure  and  sufficient,  but  the  incidence  of  cholera 
'^  on  the  population  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  presence  of  some  specific  insanitary  condition;"  and 
he  considers  that  all  the  terrestrial  and  atmospheric  surroundings  were  conducive  to  the  contamination 
of  the  water-supply.  , 

Topographical  conditions  and  atmospheric  changes  have  always  been  considered  as  influencing 
predisposition  to  epidemic  attacks  when  epidemics  are  about,  but  no  doubt,  also,  dry  weather,  in  a 
counti^  where  sanitary  precautions  are  neglected,  indicates  increasing  impurity  of  water  sources, 
which  may  be  further  increased  by  the  first  rain  washings  of  a  foul  surface  getting  into  water  sources. 
There  is,  besides,  abundance  of  direct  evidence  of  water  impurity  in  cholera-affected  districts. 

18.  Small-pox  and  Vaccination* — ^There  were  104,029  registered  small-pox  deaths  all  over  India  in 
1876,  of  which  10,746  took  place  in  Bengal.  The  number  of  vaccinations  for  the  whole  of  India  are 
not  firiven,  but  for  Bengal  Proper  the  vaccinations  successfully  performed  are  returned  at  919,770,  or 
nearly  nine-fold  the  number  of  small-pox  deaths.    The  total  cost  was  10,580/.,  or  about  2\d,  per  case. 

19.  Bowel  complaints  caused  299,926  deaths.  The  highest  death-rates  from  the  diseases  classed 
under  these  heads  were  in  Berar.  There  were  in  this  province  9*53  bowel  compliant  deaths  per  1,000 
in  1876,  and  7'50  per  1,000  in  1876,  nearly  eight  times  the  proportionate  mortality  from  these  diseases 
in  Bengal  The  local  causes  of  bowel  complaints,  like  those  of  fever,  require  further  investigation. 
Little  has  yet  been  done  to  account  for  the  great  mortality  from  either. 

20.  Military  sanitary  works  in  Bengal  Presidency. — During  the  financial  year  725,917/.  were  expended 
under  this  head,  of  which  307,859/.  were  for  new  works.  These  have  been  new  barrack  blocks, 
camping  grounds,  drainage,  water-supply,  &c.    The  Peshawur  water-supply  scheme  has  been  making 

S regress.    XJmballa  has  received  a  water-supply  for  cantonments  of  firom  50,000  to  90,000  gallons  per 
ay.     The  drainage  of  British  Infantry  lines  at  Meean  Meer  has  been  completed,  and  the  water-supply 
commenced.    Dalhousie  water-supply*  is  nearly  completed.     Several  new  hospitals  have  been  com- 
menced or  completed. 
The*question  of  water  filtration  is  still  unsettled. 

A  very  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  in  directing  the  appointment  on 
trial  of  local  committees  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  Native  villages  in 
the  vicinity  of  cantonments,  with  the  view  to  enlisting  the  inhabitants  in  the  work  of  improvement. 

21.  Civil  samtary  toorks  in  Bengal  Presidency. — There  is  little  to  report  under  this  head  beyond  what 
is  contained  in  the  reports  of  local  Sanitary  Commissioners,  which  have  been  already  referred  to  the 
Commission,  and  no  remark  is  called  for  on  the  subject.  The  striking  facts  regarding  '^  mahamurree  " 
(a  true  filth  plague)  are  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  the  North-west  Provinces  Report 

22.  As  Mr.  Townsend's  Report  is  confined  diiefiy  to  sanitary  statistics  there  is  nothing  in  it  calling 
for  special  remark.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  statistical  facts  themselves,  which,  as 
discussed  by  an  independent  and  experienced  officer,  afford  strong  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  sanitary 
evils  prevalent  all  over  India,  the  effect  of  these  on  the  public  health,  and  die  necessity  of  unremitting 
exertion  in  cleansing  towns  and  villages,  and  in  improvmg  the  drainage  and  water-supply.  The  facts 
also  show  the  progressive  reduction  in  miUtary  death-rates,  consequent  on  improvement  in  stations ; 
but  the  Report,  as  a  whole,  proves  the  necessity  for  special  inquiries  into  what  diseases  are  classed  as 
**  fever "  and  ''  bowel  complaints,"  which  at  present  are  by  far  the  most  important  death  causes  in 
India,  in  order  that  their  removable  conditions  may  be  assigned  and  dealt  with. 

So  far  as  relates  to  British  troops,  the  facts  already  given  concerning  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever, 
not  only  at  plain  stations,  but  even  on  the  hills,  together  with  the  known  relation  between  this  fever 
and  common  filth  causes  affecting  air,  earth,  and  water,  render  it  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity  that 
special  in(][uiry  should  be  at  once  instituted  into  the  whole  subject,  and  that  measures  should  be 
adopted,  without  delay,  for  eradicating  this  pest  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so. 

Cholera  in  relation  to  certain  physical  phenomena  {Appendix  A.) — This  paper  contains  an  instalment 
of  the  Cholera  Inquiry  into  the  relation  between  atmospheric  and  soil  meteorological  elements  and 
cholera  mortality,  carried  out  by  Drs.  Lewis  and  D.  Cunningham. 

Although  the  results  are  mainly  of  a  negative  character,  the  facts  arrived  at  are  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance,  chiefly  because  they  nave  thrown  light  on  a  subject  that  has  not  been  dealt 
with  so  fully  before  in  India,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  enable  us  to  clear  away  some  indefinite 
impressions  as  to  the  relation  of  cholera  to  these  elements,  so  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  negative 
relation  to  epidemic  prevalence  may  be  arrived  at  The^  inquiry  is  not  completed.  Indeed  it  may  be 
considered  rather  as  clearing  the  ground  for  more  definite  investigation. 

The  details  are  voluminoiis,  and  are  illustrated  by  tables  and  diagrams,  which  can  best  be  studied  in 
the  Report  itself.  All  that  is  proposed  to  do  at  present  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry,  together  with  the  leading  results  of  it 

The  chief  part  of  the  investigation  relates  to  cholera  in  Calcutta,  because  the  monthly  incidence  of 
the  mortality  can  be  there  ascertained  for  a  sufficient  period  to  be  adopted  as  a  ground  of  proceeding. 
Dr.  Macpherson's  tables  for  26  years,  and  Mr.  Payne's  tables  for  12  years,  are  first  discussed,  and  the 
month  of  November  is  assumed  for  a  starting  point  as  being  the  month  of  average  cholera  prevalence. 
Having  arranged  the  months,  the  reporters  snow  the  relation  by  tabular  statements  and  curves  between 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  and  cholera  mortality. 

The  elements  are  compared  singly  and  in  combination.  Next  follows  the  rainfall  and  its  relation 
to  cholera  prevalence,  and  then  the  important  questions  connected  with  subsoil  water  level,  and  its 
relation  to  rainfall  and  cholera.  Next,  the  relations  to  cholera  of  soil  temperature,  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  soil,  and  the  amount  of  soil  ventilation  of  which  the  carbonic  acid  (6  feet  below  the 
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surface)  is  taken  in  some  sense  as  a  measure,  i.e^  the  larger  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  the  less 
is  the  soil  ventilation.  By  dividing  the  cholera  year  into  mree  seasons,  the  followinff  tabular  facts 
are  reduced  to  show  the  relation  between  the  meteorological  data  and  the  amount  of  cholera  for  seasons 
and  typical  months : — 


Seasons  of  Prevalence. 

November. 

April. 

August. 

Meteorological  Conditions. 

Medium. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

(Medium). 

(Maximum). 

(Minimum). 

Atmospheric  pressure 

29-88 

29-806 

29-614 

29-98 

29-757 

29-608 

„          temperature 

75°-4  F. 

8l°-l  F. 

88«»-3F. 

74*'-9F. 

84*»-7F. 

88°- IF. 

„          humidity 

74 

70 

87 

71 

73 

88 

Rainfall            .             .             -            . 

3" -81 

2'' -51 

12"- 17 

0"-66 

2''-49 

13" -71 

Water  level 

12'-7 

14'-4 

1^-4 

ll'-5 

14'- 6 

9^-5 

Soil  temperature  -           -            -           - 

77°'9F. 

77° -0  F. 

81** -8  F. 

78°- 1  F. 

78°- 8  F. 

8P-7  F. 

Carbonic  acid  in  soil,  air,  &c.    - 

4 

1 

4 

5 

1 

5 

The  meteorological  elements  in  this  abstract  are  too  limited  as  to  time  for  purposes  of  absolute 
comparison.    Taken  as  they  stand  they  may  be  read  as  follows : — 

1.  Atmospheric  pressure  least  during  cholera  minimum. 

2.  Temperature  lower  in  minimum  than  in  maximum  month,  and  lower  in  the  maximum  than  in  the 

minimum  season. 

3.  Humidity  considerably  greater  in  minimum  than  in  the  maximum  periods. 

4.  Rainfall  five-fold  greater  during  minima  than  during  maxima. 

5.  Subsoil  water  level  between  four  and  five  feet  lower  in  minima  than  during  maxima. 

6.  Soil  temperature  highest  during  minima. 

7.  Amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  subsoil  four  or  five  times  greater  during  periods  of  minimum  prevalence 

of  cholera,  and  hence  the  subsoil  ventilation  is  freest  during  maxima. 
This  last  element,  which  is  one  apparently  of  considerable  importance  in  the  discussion,  requires 
further  examination,  because,  if  it  can  be  depended  on,  it  would  apparently  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rapid  passage  upwards  of  soil  air,  and  what  this  air  may  contain,  nas  an  important  bearing  on 
cholera  prevalence. 

The  reporters  themselves  state  the  results  in  the  following  words: — "The  season  of  minimum 
**  prevalence  is,  according  to  these  data,  characterised  by  low  atmospheric  pressure,  high  atmospheric 
"  and  soil  temperatures,  by  extreme  atmospheric  humidity  and  rainfall,  by  elevation  of  flie  water  level, 
'^  and  by  obstructed  ventilation  of  the  soil,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid.  The  season 
^^  of  medium  prevalence  is  characterised  by  hiffh  atmospheric  pressure,  low  atmospheric  and  soil  tem- 
"  perature,  by  minimum  humidity  and  rainfall,  by  depression  of  the  water  level,  and  by  obstructed 
"  ventilation  of  the  soil.  The  season  of  maximum  prevalence  shows  characters  occupying  an  inter- 
"  mediate  position  in  regard  to  those  of  the  other  two  seasons,  except  in  so  far  as  its  water  level  and 
**  soil  ventilation  are  concerned.  .  .  .  According  to  these  data  the  depression  of  the  water  level 
*'  and  the  increase  of  soil  ventilation  are  the  only  phenomena  which  reach  a  climax  during  the  season 
'*  of  maximum  prevalence  of  cholera." 

Conditions  of  this  class  are,  of  course,  materially  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  itself,  and 
would  scarcely  apply  in  rocky  or  stony  ground,  or  in  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  northern  latitudes  during 
intense  frosts,  but  still  the  facts  are  important  and  merit  further  investigation. 

They  appear  to  hold  good  over  the  oistricts  of  Bengal,  which  have  been  examined,  at  least,  within 
limits ;  for  in  some  of  uie  elements  there  is  little  agreement  at  particular  stations  in  the  north-west 
of  India. 

In  applying  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained,  to  practical  use,  the  reporters  examine 
the  leading  theoretic  doctrines  about  cholera  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  and  they  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusions : — 

1st  The  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  cholera  from  person  to  person  is  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
served facts  of  the  disease,  for  '^  the  maximum  prevalence  in  Calcutta  occurs  during  a  period  when 
"  there  is  less  crowding  together  or  close  association  of  the  population  than  in  either  of  the  periods 
"  preceding  and  following  it*' 
2n3.  The  ** cholera  water'    theory  is  not  sustained  by  the  meteorologicaJ  elements,  because  the 
largest  washing  of  cholera-polluted  surfaces  into  drinking-water  tames  co-exists  with  periods  of 
cholera  minimum. 
3rd.  For  similar  reasons  applicable  in  the  dry  season  the  eflFect  of  impure  water  is  not  proved  by  the 
course  of  the  disease,  at  least  altogether.    The  maximum  of  cholera  does  not  coincide  with  the 
driest  times,  when  the  water  may  be  taken  to  be  most  impure. 
4th.  The  soil  theory.    This,  although  receiving  countenance  from  the  facts  regarding  soil  ventilation 
already  cited,  does  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required,  *^  and  all  that  can  be  positively  affirmed 
"  is,  that  the  difficulties  opposed  by  the  phenomena  of  periodic  fluctuation  in  the  prevalence  of 
"  cholera  in  Calcutta  to  the  soil  theory  are  less  than  those  encountered  by  any  of  the  other  current 
^^  doctrines  regarding  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease." 

On  this  subject  the  following  important  remarks  must  be  here  introduced  from  the  report  of  the 
observers : — 

"The  nearer  the  soil  of  a  district  of  India  approaches  in  character  that  constituting  the  lower  portion 
"  of  the  Gangetic  plains,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  cholera  will  b^  found  as  an  endemic  disease 
"  in  it  .  .  •  The  seasonal  manifestation  of  cholera  changes  gradually  as  we  proceed  up  die  river, 
"  the  disease  manifesting  a  tendency  to  be  deferred  later  and  later  in  the  year  the  further  the  affluents 
'^  of  the  Ganges  are  followed  towards  their  sources,  and  the  drier  the  climate  and  the  soil  become,  so 
^^  that  in  the  upper  part  of  India  and  in  the  Central  Provinces  the  maximum  prevalence  of  the  disease 
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'^  occurs  just  at  those  periods  when  the  soil  conditions  most  closely  approadi  those  in  Calcutta  when 
^^  in  its  driest  state,  viz^  during  and  towards  the  end  of  the  rains,  at  which  period  alone  the  soil 
^^  conditions  of  the  former  area  approximate  to  those  in  Lower  Bengal  during  the  greater  portion  of 
"  the  year."    And  they  conclude  tnat  the  soil  theory  is  most  in  accordance  wito  the  phenomena. 

The  deduction  follows  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  soil  conditions  which  generate 
malaria  and  those  which  accompany  cholera;  that  the  origin  of  malaria  has  been  recognised ;  and  that 
the  course  of  malarial  fevers  is  often  not  less  difficult  to  account  for  than  the  course  of  cholera.  The 
facts,  as  they  stand,  may  be  assumed  as  a  starting  point  for  further  inquiry. 

Another  class  of  data  bearing  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  his  Report,  namely,  the 
relation  of  the  direction  and  force  of  winds  to  the  amount  of  cholera  mortality.  Such,  for  example, 
as  the  preponderance  of  cholera  deaths  in  the  Ganges  Delta  when  winds  are  blowing  from  southerly 
directions,  except  in  November  and  December,  the  great  fatality  in  Patna  and  surrounding  districts 
during  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  and  the  apparent  augmentation  of  mortality  by  increased  force 
of  these  vnnds.  This  may  be  suggested  as  a  point  for  further  inquiry,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of 
transported  malarial  influences. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  advantage  of  continuing  these  investigations,  but  the  necessity 
may  be  at  the  same  time  suggested  of  keeping  clearly  in  view,  in  all  such  inquiries,  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  red/ yet  unknown,  cause  of  cholera,  and  the  conditions  which  influence  its 

Srevalence  in  a  country.  It  mav  be  asked  whether  all  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  present  Report 
o  not  really  come  under  the  last  of  %these  classes,  and  whether  underlying  them  all  mere  is  not  the 
epidemic  itself.  If  this  view  be  correct,  then  the  real  practical  result  of  the  whole  is  die  argument 
which  it  suppUes  for  pressing  forward  with  sanitary  improvement  in  subsoil  cleansing,  draining,  and 
water-supply  ;  the  striking  results  of  which  in  the  case  of  cholera  in  Calcutta,  the  reporters  fully 
recognise. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  the  notice  of  the  reporters  may  be  called. 

They  state  in  a  foot  note  that,  as  regards  seasons,  ^'  mere  rcmge  of  temperature  exerts  no  appreciable 
^^  influence  on  the  prevalence  of  cholera."  But  it  may  be  suggested  whether  the  fact  of  aaiUt/  range 
ought  not  to  be  compared  with  the  daily  cholera  mortality. 

A  given  seasonal  range  may  be  made  up  of  maxima  and  minima. 

Under  the  former  there  may  bo  ranges  between  day  and  night  of,  say  50°  F.,  and  under  the  latter 
of  20°  or  80°  F.  The  question  to  be  determined  is  the  effiBct,  if  any,  of  the  higher  ranges  of  variation 
day  by  day,  and  this  might  be  obtained  from  the  temperature  tables,  and  from  the  daily  cholera 
mortality. 

2l8t  June  1878. 


No.  2. 

Memorandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary 

Commissioner  for  Madras  for  1876. 

1.  Two  out  of  the  ten  sections  mto  which  Mr.  Cornish's  Report  for  1876  is  divided  relate  to  questions 
connected  with  British  and  Native  troops  and  lock  hospitals.  But  as  these  subjects  have  been  dealt 
with  in  separate  papers,  the  present  remarks  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  will  be  confined  to 
practical  sanitary  points  relating  mainly  to  the  civil  population,  for  wluch  mortality  statistics  have  been 
returned.  The  census  population  in  1871  was  31,597,872,  but  the  births  and  deaths  are  returned  from 
29,157,056  only. 

2.  Among  the  latter  population  the  births  roistered  in  1876  were  632,113,  showing  a  slight  falling 
oflFfrom  the  numbers  of  1875,  but  at  the  same  time  a  progressive  increase  over  preceding  years. 

The  deaths  registered  among  Natives  (excluding  dead-bom)  were  680,384,  the  largest  number  ever 
returned. 

The  ratios  of  births  and  deaths  registered  per  1,000  of  the  population  were, — 

Burths    -  -  -  .  .    21-6 

Deaths      -  -  ...    23'3 

showing  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births  of  1*7  per  1,000. 

Commenting  on  the  imperfections  of  both  results,  Mr.  Cornish  makes  the  following  pertinent 
remarks,  which,  as  commg  from  an  officer  of  experience,  merit  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in 
India: — 

^'  I  would  submit  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  people  themselves,  the  legalization  of  the  system  of 
"  birth  and  death  registration  is  now  becoming  a  necessity.  •  •  *  It  is  well  known  that  evidence 
"  in  regard  to  age  in  our  law  courts  is  always  extremely  unsatisfactory,  •  ♦  ♦  whereas  if  tiie 
*'  parties  wanting  reliable  evidence  of  age  had  a  village  register  to  api>eal  to,  future  generations 
^^  would  be  spared  these  difficulties.  The  birth  or  the  death  of  an  individual  in  a  law  abiding  and  civilised 
^^  community  should  be  capable  of  proof  from  official  records,  and  aU  that  is  wanted  in  tnis  respect  is 
"  to  extend  the  law  already  in  force  in  towns  under  municipal  government  to  village  communities." 
This  registration  could  probably  be  done  without  expense  by  the  people  themselves.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  in  Bengal  the  registers  are  beginning  to  be  referred  to  in  courts  of  justice  on  these 
points. 

The  death  registration  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  the  municipal  towns,  in  which  it  averaged 
30*9  per  1,000  in  1876. 

The  death  statistics,  Mr.  Cornish  informs  us,  foreshadowed  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the 
approaching  famine.  The  deaths  registered  in  October  were  45,053.  In  November  they  were  56,611, 
but  in  December  the  mortality  made  a  sudden  bound  to  88,027. 
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.  ^^  It  was  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  that  the  influence  of  famine  and  of  the  dimmishing 
^'  food  supplies^  and  of  the  throwing  the  labouring  classes  of  certun  districts  out  of  work^  began  to  be 
«  felt." 


3, 


The  following  were  the  deaths  registered  from  the  chief  death  causes  during  the  year  : — 

Registered  Deaths. 


Cholera 

Small-pox  - 

Fevers 

Bowel  complaints    - 

Injuries 

AU  other  causes 


-  148,198 

-  28,469 

-  230,092 
.  38,176 

-  11,175* 
•  229,279 


The  year  1876  was  marked  by  a  great  increase  of  the  total  mortality  over  the  mean  of  the  previous 
five  years,  which  amounted  to  18*1  per  1,000. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  average  registered  deaths  of  these  years  gave  the  whole  truth.  All 
that  can  be  said,  is  that  the  death-rate  of  1876  is  apparently  more  correctly  given  than  the  rates  of 
preceding  years. 

4.  Taking  the  diseases  in  the  order  given  in  this  tabular  abstract,  we  find  that  1876  was  marked  by 
great  mortality  from  cholera  over  the  preceding  year.  The  epifjemic  of  1875  which  was  discussed  in 
our  Memorandum  on  the  Madras  report  of  last  year  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Presidency*  and 
caused  a  total  mortality  of  94,657  deaths.  Mr.  Cornish  informs  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  1876  cholera 
prevailed  in  almost  every  district,  and  the  statistical  data  in  the  Report  give  the  following  as  the 
monthly  mortality  from  cholera  during  the  year  : — 


Months. 


January 

Februarj 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Cholera 

Deaths 

registered. 

14,607 

July 

11,683 

August 

S,299 

September 

10,884 

October 

11,463 

November 

14,681 

December 

Months. 


Cholera 

Deaths 

registered. 


18,641 

10,368 

5,265 

3,280 

7,894 

31,183 


The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Cornish  of  the  greatly  increased  mortality  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  as 
follows  : — "  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cholera  mortality  in  the  end  of  the  year  was  largely  aggravated 
**  by  the  sudden  rush  of  people  to  the  famine  relief  works.  They  were  employed  chiefly  in  road 
"  making,  and  in  localities  where  the  water-supply  was  scanty  and  bad,  and  so  thickly  were  the  roads 
**  covered  with  labourers  tliat  sanitary  precautions  in  regard  to  conservancy  and  protection  of  sources 
"  of  water-supply  could  not  be  enforced  ;  amongst  the  road  camps  of  relief  labourers  cholera  was  very 
'*  fatal  in  Kumool  and  Bellary." 

We  have  in  this  experience  another  pointed  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  aggregation  of  masses  of 
human  beings  in  India  without  due  regard  to  sanitary  precautions  is  a  cause  of  aggravated  cholera 
mortality,  and  it  follows  that  by  the  exercise  of  sanitary  foresight  the  mortality  might  have  been 
averted.  The  point  in  regard  to  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion  is  whether  in  the 
presence  of  so  great  and  rapid  an  influx  of  starving  people,  it  would  nave  been  possible  to  have  foreseen 
and  avoided  the  results. 

5.  The  following  abstract  of  an  interesting  set  of  tables  shows  the  distribution  of  cholera  mortality  in 
1876:— 


Total 

TfiimYw*l* 

Total 

No.  of 
affected 

Population 

Deaths  per 
1,000  of 

Districts. 

x^iuuucr 

ofViUages 

and 

Towns. 

Population  of 
aU  Villages  and 

Yilhij^es 
and 

of  affected 
Villages  and 

Cholera 
Deaths. 

Population 
of  affected 

Towns. 

Towns. 

Towns. 

Villages  and 

Towns. 

Ganjam      -           -           -           -            - 

6,174 

1,210,256 

388 

398,399 

3,926 

9-9 

Viza^patam      -            -            - 

2,915 

1,598,527 

161 

276,184 

1,273 

4-6 

Godavery  -            -            -            -            - 

2,128 

1,620,684 

711 

806,687 

6,977 

8-6 

Kistna    -            -            -            - 

2,141 

1,452,066 

637 

702,618 

6,727 

9-5 

NeUore 

2,184 

1,145,873 

737 

755.8T6 

8,386 

110 

Madras  town       .            -            . 

87 

397,652 

87 

897,552 

2,105 

5-2 

Chingleput             -            -            -            - 

2,394 

984,523 

273 

278,205 

1,950 

7-0 

South  Arcot        -            .            - 

8,118 

1,755,324 

1,188 

1,028,468 

9,548 

9-2 

Triohinopoly          .           .           -           . 

1,674 

1,199,155 

678 

784,883 

5,274 

71 

Xaojore              -            -            - 

3,967 

1,972,820 

1,147  ' 

1,052,512 

8,015 

7-6 

Madura      -            -           -            -            - 

1,224 

1,327,899 

294 

606,824 

2,708 

4-4 

Tinnevelly          -            -            . 

1,849 

1,693,629 

625 

1,108,074 

6,195 

5-t 

Kumool     .            -            -            -            - 

787 

914,232 

483 

762,560 

11,758 

15-4 

Cuddapah           _           -           . 

1,811 

1,850,967 

671 

989,142 

11,574 

11-6 

Bellary 

2,648 

1,666,816 

966 

904,043 

16,129 

17-8 

North  Arcot       ,             .            - 

5,214 

2,014,254 

641 

1,166,288 

14,975 

12-8 

Salem         .            .            .            -            - 

6,312 

1,966,862 

1,402 

1,879.406 

14,759 

10-7 

Coimhatore         -            -            - 

1,579 

1,762,679 

880 

606,647 

4,049 

6-6 

NeUgherries           .            -            -            - 
South  Camira     -           -            . 

20 

47,366 

4 

21,985 

25 

1-1 

1,291 

918,042 

156 

206,871 

«18 

2-9 

Malahar     -           -           -            •            - 

436 

2,253,258 

292 

1,557,988 

11,808 

7-2 

*  Of  these  deaths  2,108  were  caused  by  snake-bite,  and  269  by  wild  beasts. 
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This  table  includes  47  municipal  towns  besides  Madras.  The  number  of  affected  villages  and 
population  is  the  sum  of  the  monthly  totals  in  the  tables,  hence  the  actual  number  of  villages 
attacked  and  escaped  cannot  be  deduced  from  it ;  the  tables  merely  state  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1876  so  niany  villages  suffered  monthly.  The  abstract,  excluding  Madras  town,  gives  the 
following  results.  Total  villages,  47,241  ;  population,  27,803,637.  Total  municipal  towns,  47  ;  popula- 
tion, 1,600,044.  Of  these  villages  and  towns  cholera  was  present  at  some  time  or  other  in  11,816,  or 
nearly  25  per  cent,  having  a  population  of  15,410,100. 

Cholera  deaths  in  attacked  villages  and  towns  were  146,158,  or  9*4  per  1,000  of  the  attacked 
population.  Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  distribution  of  cholera  in  1876  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  monthly  abstract : — 


Approximate 

Approximate 

Months. 

Villages 

per-centage  of 

Months. 

Villages 

per-centage  of 

aflFected. 

total  Villages 

affected. 

total  Villages 

47,241.3 

47^1. 

January              .            -            - 

2,304 

4-9 

July       . 

2,881 

6-1 

February               -            -        • 

1,988 

41 

August      -            -            -        - 

1,844 

40 

March 

1,493 

31 

September          ... 

1,065 

2-2 

April         -            -            -        - 

1,559 

3-8 

October     -            -            -        - 

655 

1-4 

May       .            -            -            - 

1,920 

4-8 

NoTember          .            -            . 

1,151 

2-2 

June          -            -            -        - 

2,441 

5-2 

December  -            -            -        - 

3,895 

8-8 

When  compared  with  data  supplied  by  epidemics  of  less  intensity,  these  facts  regarding  the  Madras 
epidemic  of  1876  show  that  the  increa^  of  mortality  depended  on  a  greater  proportion  of  villages 
having  been  attacked,  and  on  a  larger  average  of  deaths  in  the  villages.  The  epidemic  thus  covered  a 
larger  area^  and  was  of  a  more  fatal  character. 

The  Sanitary  Commissioner  considers  the  cholera  of  1876  as  representing  the  second  year  of  a  new 
epidemic  invasion  ^^  aggravated  by  the  abnormal  seasons  and  general  scarcity  of  food,  and  in  some 
''  degree  also  by  the  aggregation  of  the  people  on  famine  relief  works." 

Amon^  the  general  aggravating  causes  of  mortality  was  the  state  of  the  water-supply,  which  in 
famine  districts  was  almost  invariably  scanty  and  bad,  ''  and  when  thousands  of  dirty  people  were 
'^  collected  on  road  works,  and  the  wells  few  and  far  between,  it  is  no  matter  of  surpnse  that  the 
^^  sources  of  supply  became  polluted  so  as  be  active  factors  in  the  propagation  of  cholera." 

6.  There  is  no  account  given  of  the  state  of  attacked  villages,  but  from  a  special  case  presently  to  be 
noticed  some  idea  may  no  doubt  be  formed  of  their  condition. 

Although  sanitary  improvements  have  not  as  yet  made  much  progress  in  municipal  towns,  there  are 
nevertheless  points  of  comparison  between  their  cholera  death-rates  and  those  of  villages  which  are  not 
devoid  of  interest  Of  the  municipal  towns  two  or  three  escaped  cholera,  while  the  death-rate  from 
this  disease  in  the  towns  was  about  5*8  per  1,000,  as  against  9*4  per  1,000  in  towns  and  villages 
together,  and,  as  will  be  seen  afterwards,  those  towns  which  spent  most  in  sanitary  work  had  the  lowest 
death-rates. 

7.  The  special  reported  case  of  an  attacked  village  alluded  to  above  was  of  Eanakkampatty,  in 
Salem  distnct ;  but  in  order  to  understand  it  we  must  connect  the  facts  with  those  showing  the  course 
of  the  epidemic  in  the  district.  The  municipal  town  of  Salem  has  a  population  of  49,87S,  from  among 
which  there  were  516  deaths  from  cholera,  or  10'3  per  1,000.  There  were  cholera  deaths  in  the  town 
every  month  except  September.  Salem  district  has  a  population  of  343,584  located  in  636  villages. 
Of  these  villages  306  were  attacked,  and  335,991  people  in  them  furnished  8,412  cholera  deaths  in 
the  year,  =  lO'l  per  1,000.  Cholera  existed  in  the  district  villages  during  every  month  in  the  year, 
in  January  there  were  303  cholera  deaths  in  46  villages  with  a  population  of  56,852,  and  in  February, 
during  which  Eanakkampatty  was  attacked,  61  villages,  with  a  population  of  86,159,  yielded  286 
cholera  deaths.  It  is  necessary  to  note  these  facts,  as  tney  have  an  important  bearing  on  certain  views 
on  the  cause  of  this  cholera  outbreak  stated  by  the  Acting  Sanitary  Commissioner,  "Dr.  King,  who  was 
directed  by  Government  to  *'  make  a  thorough  investigation,"  and  the  following  foundation  is 
apparently  the  one  on  which  this  important  duty  was  based  : — **  The  notion  that  cnolera  is  not  so 
*'  communicable  "  {i.e.  from  man  to  man),  '*  although  imfortunately  entertained  by  some  physicians  of 
"  experience,  would  be  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  pernicious." 
The  reporter  then  proceeds : — -'  The  disease  was  introduced  bjr  a  man  who,  coining  from  the 
*^  Darampuri  taluq  to  a  wedding,  spent  the  night  before  his  arrival  in  a  cholera  infected  ^age.  He 
^^  was  taken  ill  at  Kanakkampatty  but  recovered.  The  next  attacked  was  a  girl,  an  inmate  of  the 
*'  house  in  which  the  wedding  was  taking  place;  she  also  recovered,  but  never  left  the  premises  while 
'*  her  illness  lasted.  Those  who  believe  that  the  diseaafe  is  propagated  by  the  excreta  of  patients  will 
"  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  ten  other  inmates  of  this  house  died  of  cholera." 

The  reporter  further  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  survivors  carried  cholera  in  their  flight  to  other 
villages.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  King  of  the  origin  of  cholera  in  this  village.  Subsequent 
enquiry,  however,  showed  that  the  first  case  took  place  not  in  a  man  but  in  a  girl  who  was  attacked  on 
the  3rd  February,  two  days  after  her  arrival  in  the  village,  but  recovered,  and  moreover  it  turned  out 
that  the  wedding  did  not  take  place,  "  owing  to  the  spread  of  cholera  in  the  village." 

The  following  facts,  given  by  the  local  Native  official  who  replied  to  certain  questions  sent  to  ^im  by 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  go  far  to  clear  up  the  case,  and  to  show  that 
altogether,  apart  from  any  views  about  contagion,  there  was  in  all  probability  a  direct  relation  between 
the  outbreak  and  a  bad  sanitary  state  of  the  village. 

The  village  of  Eanakkampatty,  with  48  houses  and  202  inhabitants,  was  one  of  61  villages  in  which 
cholera  existed  in  February  1876  in  Salem  district    The  case  of  the  girl  who  recovered  took  place 
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on  February  8rd  as  already  stated.    The  following  was  the  subsequent  history  of  cholera  in  the 
village : — 

Deaths. 

-  2 
7 

-  9 
10 

-  11 
7 

.  3 
2 

-  2 

2 

....       1 

Total    -        -     56 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  virulence  of  an  outbreak  of  which  56  people  out  of  202  died  in 
11  days.  The  "  survivors,"  however,  did  not  fly,  only  five  of  them,  of  whom  nowever  three  died  in 
a  neighbouring  village  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  No  account  is  given  of  what  took  place  in  this 
village  (Kumathore),  so  there  is  nothing  to  support  Dr.  King's  statement  that  the  survivors  carried 
the  disease  *^  to  other  villages." 

We  have  seen  that  cholera  existed  in  great  intensity  in  Salem  district ;  considering,  however,  the 
smallness  of  the  village  and  its  position  on  high  ^ouna,  it  possibly  might  have  escaped  if  it  had  been 
in  good  sanitary  condition.  But  no  account  is  given  by  Dr.  King  of  the  state  of  the  houses  except 
that  they  are  placed  irregularly,  and  separated  by  very  narrow  tortuous  lanes  and  small  yards  m 
which  cattle  are  kept. 

There  is  no  water  in  the  village,  and  the  supply  for  domestic  use  was  obtained  from  a  small 
'*  guntah  "  about  30  feet  square,  100  yards  away,  and  considerably  lower  down,  into  which  flows  the 
surface  drainage  (as  is  supposed)  polluted  by  excreta  and  washing  of  clothes.  This  water  was  used 
up  to  the  12th  February,  after  which  other  well  water  was  provided,  and  the  Native  official  states 
that  ^*  no  cases  of  cholera  have  since  occurred."  The  information  as  a  whole  is  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  severity  of  the  outbreak,  but  accepting  the  facts  as  they  are,  they  appear 
to  bring  the  case  within  the  usual  category  of  Indian  village  attacks,  and  among  other  causes  they 
appear  to  justify  (so  far  as  the  facts  go)  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Cornish  himself  that  '^  the  use 
"  of  impure  water  in  this  case  must  have  contributed  to  the  number  and  fatahty  of  the  cases."  But 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  tl^e  outbreak  was  due  to  importation.  The  dates  and  facts  of  the 
epidemic  are  against  this  view,  and  the  statistics  show  that  the  outbreak  followed  the  usual  course  of 
epidemics  in  a  sudden  rise  and  slower  decline.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  possible  that  the  girl's  case  might 
not  have  been  cholera,  or  that  it  mi^^ht  have  been  really  due  to  the  state  of  the  house  she  went  to,  and  to 
the  use  of  impure  water.  She  is  said  to  have  passed  through  villages  where  cholera* was  at  the  time,  but 
there  are  neither  dates  nor  detailed  facts  to  show  the  relation  of  this  circumstance  to  her  own  illness, 
neither  is  any  information  included  in  the  Report  to  show  the  relation  of  her  attack  (or  even  the 
nature  of  it)  to  other  attacks  in  the  village.  It  would  have  served  the  object  of  the  inquiry  directed 
by  Government  much  better  if  the  sanitary  state  of  the  village  and  houses  had  been  thoroughly 
inquired  into,  and  if  the  cases  were  really  connected  with  that  of  the  girl  it  is  obvious  (as  lon^  since 
pointed  out  in  our  Instructions  for  the  Cholera  Inquiry)  that  every  step  of  the  evidence  connecting  her 
case  with  the  other  village  cases  should  have  been  given.  As  the  case  stands,  it  must  be  classed,  for 
practical  purposes,  not  amongst  those  in  which  the  outbreak  could  have  been  avoided  by  isolating'  the 
village,  for  the  whole  country  was  sufiering  from  cholera,  but  as  aflbrding  an  additional  illustration  of 
a  long  known  truth,  that  when  cholera  is  about  its  intensity  may  be  indefinitely  augmented  by 
breathing  filthy  air,  living  on  foul  ground,  and  using  filthy  water, 

8.  That  part  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  Report  which  relates  to  cholera  is  deficient  in 
information  as  to  the  state  of  attacked  villages,  and  the  measures  required  for  their  improvement,  and 
a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  part  which  relates  to  fever  and  other  endemic  diseases. 

The  only  cholera  case  in  which  an  inquiry  was  made  ended  in  nothing,  because  it  was  based  on  a 
theory  about  cholera.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  single  person  could  accomplish  the  requisite 
inspecting  work,  especially  during  epidemics,  and  that  some  inspecting  and  advising  agency  is 
required.  Such  an  agency  already  exists  in  the  vaccination  service,  which,  if  properly  directed, 
could  be  of  immense  public  good  by  advising  the  village  populations  on  measures  for  protecting  their 
own  health,  and  reporting  to  Government  the  state  of  villages  and  the  means  required  for  their 
improvement.  In  this  way  a  pubUc  opinion  might  take  root  all  over  the  country,  which  in  time  might 
lead  to  sanitary  work.     The  vaccination  establishment  consists  of  the  following  officers : — 

1  Inspector. 

27  Deputy  Inspectors. 

10  Assistant  ditto. 
123  First-class  Vaccinators. 
282  Second-class  ditto. 

Total    .        -,  44S 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  one  of  these  officers  might  do  real  sanitary  work,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with  his 
vaccination  work,  which  in  reality  is  by  itself  a  sanitary  proceeding,  although  a  subordinate  one  in 
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the  £Gbce  of  the  fever  aiid  cholera  epidemics,  which  sap  the  energy  and  destroy  the  productive  power  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  rural  population. 

The  small-pox  mortality  in  1876  was  23^4^^'  including  Europeans.  The  cholera  mortality  among 
the  same  group  was  148,322,  and  the  fever  mortahty  230,181.  To  these  should  be  added  bowel 
complaints,  which  gave  38,285  deaths. 

All  these  diseases  are  more  or  less  mitigable  or  preventable.  Their  conjoint  mortahty  was  440,251, 
only  53  per  1,000  of  which  was  due  to  small-pox,  for  the  special  prevention  of  which  443  officers  are 
employed;  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  death-rates  from  them,  the  Report  gives  no  information  on 
their  removable  local  causes,  while  as  regards  diseases  classed  as  fevers  there  is  nothing  said  about 
their  real  nature,  without  some  knowledge  of  which  effective  sanitary  measures  can  scarcely  be  taken. 
The  logical  result  of  the  facts  appears  to  be  that  with  a  limited  agencv  available  more  good  work 
would  be  done  for  the  pubUc  by  turning  the  energies  of  the  officers  solely  to  sanitary  improvement. 
But,  as  already  stated,  this  course  is  not  necessary,  and  the  Commission  would  suggest  for  con- 
sideration whetner  the  course  long  ago  pointed  out  by  them  for  utihsing  the  vaccination  service  for 
general  advising  and  reporting  sanitary  purposes  would  not  be  of  great  pubUc  benefit,  without  adding 
to  the  pubUc  outlay.  The  vaccination  service  itself  has  done  good  work  during  the  year,  by 
performing  483,192  operations,  but  even  at  this  rate,  which  is  the  highest  ever  reached,  it  would 
take  66  years  to  protect  the  {)resent  population,  even  if  all  remained  ahve,  and  as  small-pox^  like  all 
epidemic  diseases,  depends  for  its  intensity  very  much  on  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  people, 
we  have,  in  the  fact,  an  additional  reason  for  extending  the  uiiUty  of  the  vaccination  department 
The  details  of  this  work  could  readily  be  settled  by  Mr*  Cornish  himself* 

9.  Section  YIII.  of  the  Aeport  contains  a  brief  abstract  of  returns  filled  up  at  36  military  stations 
in  Madras  Presidency,  but  the  information  supplied  by  them  is  too  limited  to  enable  any  practical 
estimate  to  be  formed  as  to  their  sanitary  condition. 

The  most  satisfactory  point  in  them  is  the  comparative  exemption  of  troops  from  attacks  of  cholera, 
at  a  time  when  cholera  was  generally  prevalent^  and  giving  rise,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  great 
mortality  among  the  civil  population.  At  Bangalore  there  were  1,641  British  troops,  among  whom  not 
a  single  case  of  cholera  took  place.  There  was  one  death  from  among  1,992  Native  troops,  and  yet  the 
civil  population  of  Bangalore  and  the  surrounding  districtj^  suffered.  The  death-rate  from  cholera  in 
Bangalore  registration  circle  is  given  on  the  map  as  6*9  per  1,000.  Considerable  sanitary  improve- 
ments have  been  already  carried  out  at  this  station,  and  new  waterworks  were  in  progress.  Famine 
relief  labour  had  been  employed  in  general  improvements,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  Native  lines  require 
^adual  rebuilding.     The  notorious  Ulsoor  tank  had  been  deepened  and  embanked. 

At  Secunderabad  there  were  3  deaths  from  cholera  among  British  troops,  and  11  deaths  among 
women  and  children.  There  were  7  cholera  deaths  among  Native  troops.  Enteric  fever  Kave  rise  to 
31  cases  and  11  deaths  among  British  troops  at  this  station.  No  cause  is  assigned  for  these  losses, 
although  it  is  evident  that  a  searching  inqidry  and  report  is  called  for.  it  appears  that  in  only 
two  regiments  has  the  dry-earth  system  been  adopted,  and  it  might  be  useful  to  inquire  whether  these 
regiments  suffered  equally  with  the  others. 

The  Secunderabad  water-supply  is  reported  as  **  indifferent  and  scanty."  The  Report  is  otherwise 
of  no  use  in  leading  to  practical  improvements.  We  must  again  call  attention  to  these  defects,  and  we 
would  suggest  wheUier  such  occurrences  as  those  at  Secunderabad  and  some  other  stations  mentioned 
in  this  Report  should  not  be  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry  at  the  time,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  obj^t 
in  view  is  to  ascertain  to  what  removable  causes  attacks  of  enteric  fever  and  cholera  among  troops  are 
due,  and  that  in  no  case  should  merely  theoretical  considerations  enter  into  the  question. 

10.  (Xvil  Sanitaiy  Works. — ^This  section  of  the  Report  ffives  a  brief  digest  of  the  nature  of  sanitary 
works  carried  out  in  45  municipalities  out  of  47.  None  of  them  are  rich.  One  of  the  richest  and  most 
populous  is  Bellary.  It  has  51,766  inhabitants,  and  an  income  of  6,4112.  per  annum,  of  which  2,757/. 
are  spent  for  sanitary  purposes.  In  the  majority  of  instances  only  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds  are 
annually  spent  on  the  pubUc  health ;  most  of  the  work  is  cleansing,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  favourable  relation  between  expenditure  for  sanitary  work  and  the  public  health  has  been 
again  shown  by  the  experience  of  1876.     Mr.  Cornish  states  the  case  as  follows : — 

'^  Taking  30  per  cent  of  the  income  as  the  maximum  and  20  [per  cent  as  the  minimum  of  sanitary 
'^  expenditure,  in  12  towns  which  expended  on  an  average  35*7  per  cent  of  income  for  sanitary 
^^  purposes  in  1876  the  death-rate  was  28*7,  and  in  12  other  towns  whose  expenditure  averaged  15*7 
^^  it  was  37*7.  Eliminating  cholera  from  the  calculation  in  both  instances,  which  always  forms  an 
^<  unfavourable  factor  in  death  ratios,  the  results  are  still  in  favour  of  the  towns  whose  sanitary 
<^  expenditure  exceeded  30  per  cent  of  the  income,  the  death-rates  being  22*5  and  28*4  respectively. 
"  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  towns  where  more  money  was  spent  for  conservancy  purposes  and 
"  cleansing  a  lower  death-rate  has  resulted." 

As  affording  additional  encouragement  to  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  improvements  in  Madras 
Presidency,  especially  among  the  civil  population,  the  following  striking  contrasts  in  cholera  mortality 

in  1876  are  introduced: — 

Deaths  per  1,000  Strangth. 

British  troops  I.  -  .  .    1-57 

Native  troops  -  -  -  -  -     1*74 

Central  jails  -  -  "        .  ,    "    ^"^ 

Civil  population  in  attacked  villages  and  municipal 
towns        -  -  -  -  -    9*4     ^ 

The  first  three  groups  in  this  list  show  the  influence  of  improved  sanitary  conditions  dtu-ing  a  great 
epidemic  of  cholera,  in  localities  where  these  have  been  more  completely  introduced. 

The  deadi-rate  among  the  civil  population  iUustrates  rather  the  force  of  the  epidemic  in  1876  than 
the  effect  of  sanitary  work,  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  contrast 
~  Of  sanitary  works  properly  so  called  not  much  is  said.    Besides  conservancy  and  cleansing,  the 
chief  steps  in  the  way  of  improvement  appear  to  have  been  cleansing  or  providing  new  wells  and  tanks, 
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road  and  surface  drainage  improvements,  latrines  and  market  suBcommodation.  At  present  by  far  the 
best  drainage  for  these  municipal  towns  is  surface  drainage  carried  along  streets  and  roads  with  drains 
of  impervious  material,  having  a  shallow  saucer-shaped  transverse  section.     All  covered  drains  should 

be  avoided.  .    i  ,    .  ,  .     , 

So  far  as  the  facts  in  these  municipal  reports  enable  a  practical  conclusion   to  be  amved  at, 

they  show : — 

(1.)  The  supreme  importance  of  conservancy  and  cleansing.  All  putrescible  refuse  of  men  and 
animals  should  be  continuously  collected  and  removed  away  from  human  dwellings.  For 
cleansing  purposes  small  public  latrines,  to  be  emptied  daily,  are  best  for  health.  Where 
people  resort  to  the  outskirts  of  villages  for  natural  purposes  the  deposits  should  be  covered 
witn  earth,  by  some  local  arrangement. 
(2.)  No  cesspits  or  middens  should  ever  be  allowed  within  municipal  limits,  and  any  which  exist 

should  be  abolished  forthwith. 
(3.)  Every  water-source  should  be  protected  from  impurity,  and  all  culinary  water-sources  should 
be  used  for  only  these  purposes.    All  wells  for  common  use  should  be  covered,  ventilated, 
and  otherwise  improved,  in  the  way  advised  by  us  in  our  note  on  the  subject  at  page  167  of 
Vol.  IX.  of  the  India  Office  Sanitary  Reports,  1875-76. 
(4.)  Surface  drainage  by  shallow  impervious  drains  would  probably  be  best  for  these  small  Madras 
municipal  towns  at  present,  in  the  hope  that,  in  time,  the  whole  q[uestion  of  town  and  house 
drainage  and  sewerage  may  be  ready  for  further  discussion.     It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
in  other  parts  of  India  the  subject  has  been  under  consideration.    At  the  present  time, 
partial  and  imperfect  attempts  at  sewerage  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  most  probably 
they  would  have  to  be  undone  at  some  future  time. 
11.  Local  Fund  Circles. — Besides  municipal  towns,  there  are  34  Local  Fund  Boards  in  the  20  districts 
in  the  Presidency,  which  are  presided  over  by  the  Collectors.    These  circles  appear  to  furnish  no 
reports.     Their  available  income  is  121,425/.,  of  which  38,480/.  are  allotted  for  sanitary  purposes. 
They  appear  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  advising  or  inspecting  agency,  and,  as  the  case  stands,  the 
cholera  mortality  among  them  must  be  taken  in  some  sense  as  a  measure  of  their  sanitary  condition 
rather  than  of  their  work. 

Lastly.  The  facts  as  a  whole  lead  to  the'same  result  as  those  derived  from  the  villj^es,  namely, 
that  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  should  have  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal  for  ^Ifilling  the 
practical  duties  of  his  office.  No  man,'  be  he  ever  so  zealous,  could  do  much  real  sanitary  work  for 
29  millions  of  people.  It  is  quite  enough  for  him  to  superintend  and  advise,  and  he  should  have  the 
means  of  doing  so  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  this  way  occasional  inspections  would  enable  him  to 
overtake  more  work,  and  as.already  stated  the  vaccination  service  is  there  to  assist 

The  necessity  for  some  re-organization  and  extension  of  the  sanitary  service  in  Madras  Presidency 
is,  indeed,  the  principal  outcome  of  Mr.  Cornish's  present  Report. 

3l8t  May  1878. 


No.  3. 

Memobandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  for  Bombay  for  1876  (together  with  Reports  by  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  on  Military  Cantonments  and  Civil  Stations  inspected  during 

1875-76). 

These  Reports,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  Acting  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Bombay  Presidency, 
are  contained  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  prefixed  to  the  first  of  which  is  a  Resolution  of  the  Government 
of  Bombay  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  future  sanitary  work  in  the  Presidency. 

The  Sanitary  Commissioner,  jMr.  Lumsdaine,  finding  that  the  relation  of  his  office  to  other  depart- 
ments was  unsatisfactory,  drew  up  a  memorandum  on  the  subject,  and  the  Government  thereupon  issued 
tne  Resolution  referred  to  on  23rd  August  1876,  in  which  they  declare  that  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
is  the  adviser  of  the  Government  in  matters  concerning  the  public  health,  and  that  as  such  "  he  will 
"  exercise  a  constant  oversight  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  European  and  Native,  and 
"  the  districts  generally."  He  is  to  receive  early  information  from  the  authorities  of  everything  likely 
to  affect  the  death-rate.  He  is  to  advise  and  report  on  disease  prevention.  He  is  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  of  sanitary  improvements  in  cantonments,  towns,  and  villages,  and  is  to  be  kept  informed 
on  contemplated  improvements,  including  water-supply  projects  for  towns,  camps,  &c.,  whether  for 
irrigation  or  for  general  purposes,  and  also  on  all  dramage  schemes.  He  is  to  supervise  sites  and  plans 
for  buildings  where  there  are  no  standard  plans,  and  also  as  regards  their  water-supply,  drainage,  and 
ventilation.  He  will  advise  on  questions  regarding  offensive  trades,  disposal  of  dead,  conservancy,  dis- 
posal of  sewage  and  refuse,  and  also  as  regards  pilgrim  encampments.  He  will  receive  copies  of  all 
reports  on  sanitarv  subjects^before  proceedings  i^e  taken  ^ on  them.  Municipalities  and  Cantonment 
Committees  are  advised  to  communicate  wi^h  the  Qommissioner  and  the  engineering  service  on  com- 
prehensive schemes  for  sanitary  improvement,  such  schemes  not  to  be  departed  from  when  once  fixed 
upon  without  valid  reason.  The  Sanitary  Commissioner  to  report  on  all  inspections  and  in  detail  on 
sanitary  defects  and  the  required  improvements.  This  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Municipality  or 
Cantonment  Committee.  Such  works  as  are  most  urgently  required  to  be  pointed  out  and  discussed. 
Resolutions  arrived  at  to  be  sent  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  submission  to  Government,  with  a 
copy  of  his  own  report  and  remarks  on  the  resolutions.  Lastly,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  Medical 
Officers  who  are  members  of  Cantoijiment  Committees  are  to  include  in  their  reports  the  improvements 
which  have  been  carried  out ;  and  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  is  **  invariably  "  to  report  on  the  same 
subject  and  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
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Mr.  Hewlett's  Report  for  1876  is  apparently  prepared  in  compliance  with  these  requirements,  and 
the  result  even  for  the  first  year  shows  the  advantage  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Bombay  Government. 
But  besides  this,  the  year  1876  has  seen**  the  creation  of  a  Sanitary  Department**  in  utilizing  the 
vaccination  service  for  sanitary  work,  and  Mr.  Hewlett  says  he  firmly  believes  that  future  annual 
reports  will  show  "  that  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform  throughout  this  Presidency  has  been  greatly  aided 
*'  by  the  advice  on  sanitary  matters  which  its  officers  (vaccination  service)  will  from  time  to  time  give 
"  to  the  local  authorities." 

This  great  change  proposed  by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  several  years  ago  will  thus  have 
supplied  the  Presidency  with  sanitary  advisers  in  every  locality  where  vaccination  is  carried  out. 

1.  The  Report  is  divided,  as  usual,  into  separate  sections  for  meteorology,  European  army,  Native 
army,  jails,  general  population,  history  of  chief  diseases,  vaccination,  sanitary  works  (military  and 
civil),  and  the  usual  statistical  tables. 

The  information  regarding  European  and  Native  troops  has  been  discussed  on  separate  papers 
referred  to  the  Commission,  and  will  only  require  a  passing  notice.  On  all  other  topics,  as  well  as 
those  specially  connected  with  the  Bombay  Army,  Mr.  Hewlett's  Report  is  distinguished  by  a  real 
practical  grasp  of  detail.  Every  section  of  it  shows  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  the  local  authorities  ought 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  local  disease  causes,  and  in  applying  the  required 
remedies. 

In  a  memorandum  such  as  the  present  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  up  the  details :  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  discuss  the  general  results  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  mcts  for  the  year,  and  his  proposed  measures  of 
improvement. 

2.  In  the  meteorological  section  of  his  Report,  Mr.  Hewlett  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  tree 
planting  as  a  means  of  equalizing  water-supply  and  improving  health,  and  he  introduces  an  interesting 
paper  by  Dr.  Gray,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Grant  Medical  College,  in  which  the  subject  is  fully 
discussed.  Long  ago  the  importance  of  tree  planting  and  conservation  was  urged  by  the  Commission 
on  the  twofold  ground  that  in  moist,  undrained  localities  trees  took  up  200  lbs.  of  water  for  every  pound 
of  wood  grown,  and  that  in  districts  of  little  rain  the  amount  of  rainfall  might  be  increased  by  trees, 
and  the  supply  to  springs  and  river-heads  could  be  equalized,  and  thus  both  droughts  and  floods  might 
be  modified.     On  this  matter  Dr.  Gray's  paper  deserves  careful  consideration. 

S.  On  the  subject  of  water-supply  for  irrigation,  Mr.  Hewlett  says  : — **  I  regard  the  construction  of 
^'  the  large  lakes  and  canals  that  are  now  being  made  as  famine  relief  works  as  one  of  the  ^eatest 
**  benefits  that  has  ever  been  conferred  on  this  country."  The  Commission  is,  however,  desirous  of 
again  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  drainage  works  as  careful  examination  may  show  to  be 
necessary  in  connection  with  irrigation  should  be  provided,  to  avert  the  loss  of  life  and  the  large  outlay 
which  would  eventually  be  required  to  stay  the  ravages  of  malarial  fevers,  as  shown  by  the  experience 
of  other  districts  of  India. 

4.  Ewropean  Army. — The  mean  average  strength  of  the  European  army  in  1876  was  10,116,  and  the 
sanitary  statistics  were  as  follows :  — 


Admissions     - 
Daily  sick    - 
Deaths 

Invalided  for  change    - 
n         for  discharge 


Number. 

Per  1,000  strength. 

18,328 

1,317'5 

540 

53-4 

125 

12-86 

— 

87-27 

10-88 

The  total  immediate  loss  was  thus  60*01  per  1,000  strength,  but  this  includes  all  men  who,  on  arrival 
in  England,  would  be  fit  to  rejoin  their  depSts. 

Malarial  fevers  were,  as  usual,  the  .chief  admission  causes.  There  were  4,860  admissions  from  these 
fevers,  480*4  per  1,000  strength. 

Next  in  order  of  frequency  were  venereal  diseases,  from  which  the  primary  infection  admissions  were 
1,816,  =  179*5  per  1,000  strength.  There  were  994  admissions  for  wounds  and  accidents,  484  for 
diarrhoea,  406  for  hepatitis,  and  271  for  dysentery. 

5.  The  following  were  the  chiefdeath  causes : — 


No.  of  Deaths. 

Deaths  per  1,000. 

Injuries  -            -            -            - 

18 

1-77 

Enteric  fever 

16 

1-58 

Heart  disease      -            -            - 

12 

119 

Respiratory  disease     - 

10 

•99 

Phthisis  palm.    -            -            - 

9 

•89 

Dysentery    -               -                - 

6 

•59 

Suicide  -            -            -            - 

5 

•49 

Mahirial  fevers 

8 

•30 

Hepatitis 

2 

•20 

Apoplexy    - 

2 

•20 

All  others          ... 

83 

8-20 

6.  The  proportionate  amount  of  one  important  disease  type  has  diminished  materially  of  late  years. 
Thus,  in  1871  the  admissions  from  malarial  fevers  were  691*6  per  1,000  strength.  There  has  been  a 
persistent  reduction  since  that  year,  and  in  1876  they  had  fallen  to  480*4  per  1,000. 
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On  the  other  hand,  admissions  from  venereal  disease  have  been  as  follows : — 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875- 

1876 


Number. 


1,891 
1,675 
1,981 
1,798 
1,776 
1,816 


Batio  per  1,000. 


174-4 
154*8 
181-1 
170-8 
174-4 
179-5 


The  mean  of  five  years'  admissions  (1871-5)  from  hepatitis  was  44  per  1,000,  and  in  1876  the  ratio 
was  40*1.  Dysentery  admissions  had  fallen  from  a  five  years'  mean  of  27*5  per  1,000  to  26'8  per  1,000 
in  1876. 

One  of  the  most  important  death  causes,  enteric  fever,  gave  nse  to  16  deaths  in  1876  as  against  an 
average  of  17  deatfis  for  the  previous  quinquennial  period. 

7.  One  or  two  remarks  on  personal  causes  of  disease  require  notice. 

In  the  Bombay  Army,  of  10,165  average  strength,  there  are  972  total  abstainers,  while  the  average 
number  of  men  drawing  liquor  daily  was  7,592.  The  average  consumption  of  drink  per  man  per  diem 
was  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  malt  liquor,  and  three  ounces  of  spirits,  apparently.  Under  this  rSgime 
there  were  4,065  cases  of  drunkenness  reported  during  the  year.  9,374  cases  of  crime,  =  to  92'22  per 
cent  of  strength,  were  punished  bv  the  Commanding  Officer.  .504  men  were  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  262  men  were  sent  to  the  hills.  The  2nd  Battery,  6th  Brigade,  Royal  Artillery,  had  88*61  per 
cent  of  its  men  reported  for  drunkenness  ;  and  as  if  to  show  that  there  must  be  means  of  dealing  with 
such  disgraceful  cases,  the  F  Battery,  9th  Brigade,  Royal  Artillery,  had  a  proportion  of  8*7 1  per  1,000. 
Mr.  Hewlett  very  properly  says :  "  I  think  the  above  statement  should  lead  the  authorities  to  forbid 
*'  the  issue  of  spirits  at  the  canteen.  All  the  Medical  Officers  I  have  consulted  are  unanimous  in 
**  condemning  the  issue  of  spirits."  In  order  to  prevent  the  men  getting  bad  bazaar  liquor,  he  suggests 
that  suddur  distillation  should  be  prohibited  within  20  miles  of  a  large  military  cantonment,  and  that 
all  retail  dealers  should  be  compelled  to  dilute  their  spirits.  ^  "  Such  a  law  is  much  needed  regarding 
'^  the  civil  population*"  On  the  pnysical  and  moral  evils  of  spirit  drinking,  especially  in  Indian  climates, 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  only  little  or  nothing  has  apparently  been  done  to  abolish  the  practice. 
It  appears  to  be  just  in  the  state  it  was  when  it  met  with  well  merited  condemnation  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Indian  Army  15  years  ago. 

8.  As  regards  the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases,  which  is  a  matter  closely  allied  to  intemperance, 
Mr.  Hewlett,  after  commenting  on  the  amount  of  these  affections  among  troops,  notwithstanding  the 
institution  of  lock  hospitals,  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  **  the  real  measures  to  adopt  lie  in  quite  another 
^'  direction.  I  am  certain,"  he  says,  '^  that  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  life  the  British  soldier  leads 
*^  in  India  tends  very  materially  to  the  prevalence  of  both  dnmkenness  and  incontinence,  and  that 
"  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  diminbhing  the  large  annual  loss  of  service  to  the  State  from  each 
^'  of  these  vices  is  to  afford  the  men  such  healthy  employment  as  will  occupy  their  minds,  and  so  lessen 
**  the  temptation  to  commit  them."  This  was  the  view  of  the  Royal  Commission,  stated  15  years  ago. 
The  remedy  has  never  been  properly  tried,  and,  despite  all  other  measures,  drunkenness  and  vice  are 
as  rife  as  they  were  ;  the  State  suffers  in  service  and  the  Army  in  health. 

9.  A  few  remarks  on  the  chief  death  causes  may  be  here  introduced. 

Cholera. — In  the  preceding  abstract  of  deaths  no  notice  is  taken  of  cholera,  although  it  existed  in  an 
epidemic  form  in  the  Presidency,  and  caused  32,117  deaths  among  the  civil  population. 

There  were  only  five  cases  of  cholera  among  British  troops,  of  which  two  proved  fataL  The  cholera 
death-rate  among  the  Native  population  was  1*90  per  1,000,  and  among  Britbh  troops  it  was  0*19,  or 
just  a  tenth  part,  a  sure  proof  that  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  barracks 
and  stations.  This  comparative  exemption  of  British  troops  did  not  proceed  from  the  absence  of  cholera 
in  their  vicinity,  for  the  towns  near  stations  gave  death-rates  of  from  2  to  above  18  per  1,000. 

Enteric  feMT. — As  alreadv  stated,  there  were  16  deaths  from  this  disease  in  1876.  The  cases  and 
deaths  took  place  at  the  following  stations:— 


Arirgnrh 
Aden 
Foona    - 
Ahmedabad  - 
Baroda  - 
Mliow 
Keemach 
Hyderabad  - 
Nusseerabad 


Strong^. 

Ratios  per  1,000  strength. 

Attacks. 

Deaths.  4 

44 

22-7 

720 

2-8 

1-89 

1,510 

6-6 

2-65 

963 

7-6 

8-80 

212 

14-1 

4-71 

1,158 

6-9 

1-73 

410 

17-1 

17-07 

860 

2-8 

_ 

640 

4-7 

— 

The  only  station  in  the  list  which  is  reported  on  by  Mr.  Hewlett  is  Poena,  and  there  are  facts 
sufficient,  connected  with  the  drainage  and  other  arrangements  at  the  station,  to  render  the  conclusion 
highly  probable  that  the  enteric  fever  which  has  attacked  troops  on  successive  years  at  thb  station  is 
due  to  patent  sanitary  defects. 

It  may  be  suggested  whether  a  special  sanitary  inquiry  and  report  might  not  be  called  for  in  every 
case  of  enteric  fever.  In  1876,  for  every  death  from  cholera  there  were  eight  deaths  from  enteric  fever 
in  British  regiments  serving  in  Bombay  Presidency,  and  enough  is  already  known  regarding  this  fatal 
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disease  at  Indian  stations  to  show  that  there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in  tracing  its  causes  either 
within  the  limits  of  barracks  or  in  places  outside  resorted  to  by  the  troops.  If  an  euiaustive  sanitary 
report  were  appended  to  each  case  it  would  soon  be  known  to  what  extent  climatic  causes,  with  or 
without  the  co-operation  of  local  filth  and  dsmp,  contribute  to  the  development  of  enteric  fever. 

Paroxymud  feners. — Mr.  Hewlett  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  subsoil  malaru^  the  result  of  want  of 
drainage,  is  a  universal  cause  of  these  fevers  all  over  the  Presidency.  He  says :  ^  The  inspections  I  have 
^'  made  have  most  strongly  impressed  on  mj  mind  the  absolute  necessity  that  exists  in  this  country,  Ist,  for 
^^  lowering  the  water  level  and  for  aeratmg  the  ground  around  habitations  by  deep  subsoil  drainage, 
"  and,  2nd,  for  providing  surface  drainage  for  the  rapid  removal  of  the  storm 'water;  and,  3rd,  for  the 
"  introduction  of  pipe  sewers  through  which  the  excreta  and  sullage  could  be  at  once  carried  away 
"  from  the  vicinity  of  dwellings,  where  they  do  harm,  to  the  land,  where  they  do  good.  At  present, 
"  the  monsoon  rain  drips  from  the  eaves  of  nearly  all  military  buildings,  barracks,  hospitals  patcherries, 
*'  fee.,  in  the  Presidency,  and  soaks  into  the  already  saturated  ground,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  the 
"  water  level  under  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  rises  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
**  surface."  As  illustration  of  this  point,  he  mentions  the  case  of  Sattara,  where  the  men  had  suffered 
very  much  from  fever,  and  where  water  flowed  from  under  the  barrack  in  a  strong  stream  at  the  time 
of  his  visit ;  and  also  the  damp  ground  under  and  about  the  Officers'  lines  at  Ghorpuri,  which  he 
describes  as  "  fever  nests." 

10.  From  this  description  the  important  Question  long  since  discussed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Indian  Army,  ana  provided  lor  in  our  various  memoranda  and  suggestions, 
namely,  the  influence  of  damp  subsoil  on  malarial  diseases,  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with  it,  remains 
just  where  it  was.  Mr.  Hewlett  expresses  his  surprise  at  this  after  all  these  years  of  cuscussion  and  tibe 
numerous  printed  documents  which  have  been  issued  on  the  subject  But  his  explanation  of  the  fact 
is  scarcely  less  surprising  than  the  fact  itself,  for  he  says : — "  I  believe  I  am  right  m  stating  that,  most 
'*  imfortunately,  these  publications  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  libraries  of  those  gentlemen  entrusted 
'*  with  the  execution  of  public  works  in  this  Presidency."  Unless  there  is  some  misunderstanding  in 
this  matter,  it  is  evident  tnat  grievous  oversight  and  neglect  is  chargeable  somewhere.  He  proceeds  to 
say  that  he  **  is  convinced,  if  the  Government  were  pleased,  to  order  the  circulation  of  these  books,  the 
**  cost  thus  entailed  could  but  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good  in  disseminating  among  these  officers  a 
**  knowledge  of  flie  true  principles  regarding  the  sanitary  construction  of  buildings  and  of  those 
*'  structural  works  and  measures  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  improve  the  health  of  communitiesi 
"  whether  in  this  country  or  elsewhere." 

This  subject  is  one  which  it  may  be  suggested  requires  serious  attention,  for  it  is  certain  that  these 
documents  were  drawn  up  with  no  other  object  than  to  point  out  to  officers  charged  with  the  duty  the 
remedies  required  for  removing  defects  such  as  those,  which  we  are  informed  after  all  these  years  are 
still  lowering  the  health  and  efficiency  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Army. 

11.  Drainage  of  buildings, — Even  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  drain  buildings  have  been  ol 
very  doubtful  utility.  We  are  told,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  pipe  drainage  in  use  round  the  new 
Artillery  barracks  at  Ahmednuggur,  that,  *'  it  is  a  wonder  that  typhoid  fever  has  not  ere  this  broken 
out."  There  is  no  office  plan  of  these  drains.  The  account  given  of  the  drainage  at  the  Governor's 
residence  at  Gunesh  Khind,  until  Sir  Richard  Temple  came,  is  scarcely  credible.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  community  of  foul  air  extending  throughout  the  drainage  system  and  every  bed  room 
in  the  house.  In  this  case  also,  there  was  no  drainage  plan,  and  the  only  information  available  was 
Native  oral  tradition.  With  such  facts  before  us  it  seems  doubtful  whether,  in  the  present  state  of 
intelligence,  the  execution  of  drainage  works  should  be  encouraged  at  military  stations.  A  sanitary 
engineer  would  put  the  matter  to  rights  at  once,  but  we  have  no  proof  as  yet  of  any  really  good  and 
efficient  drainage  having  been  carri^  out  at  any  station,  although  there  is  no  reason,  except  absence  of 
skill,  why  every  station  should  not  be  drained. 

It  is  evident  that  the  work  must  be  systematically  undertaken,  that  the  plans  should  be  of  the  simplest 
character,  and  that  no  communication  should  be  possible  between  any  sewer  or  drain  and  any  hving 
room  or  water  cistern. 

12.  Improvements  in  station  wells  and  in  water  filtration  are  still  much  required,  and  on  this  subject 
we  must  refer  to  our  note  on  water  filtration,  appended  to  our  Memorandum  on  the  Report  of  the^Sanitary 
Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India  for  1875  (India  Office  Sanitary  Reports,  Vol.  IX j. 

13.  On  the  general  question  of  construction  of  new  barracks  and  hospitals,  Mr.  Hewlett  states  that 
in  no  instance  has  the  recommendation  of  the  Ro]ral  Commission  and  of  tne  Army  Sanitary  Commission 
to  provide  the  buildings  with  raised  basements,  having  free  passage  for  the  air  between  the  floor  and 
the  ground,  been  attended  to. 

In  none  of  the  buildings  has  another  advised  improvement  been  carried  out,  viz.,  the  use  of  roof 
gutters  to  carry  the  roof  water  away  from  the  ground  immediately  surrounding  barracks,  hospitals, 
and  quarters,  a  matter  of  such  obvious  necessity  everywhere,  but  especially  in  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  India,  that  the  n^lect  of  so  simple  and  inexpensive  a  means  of  preventing  ground  damp^  is  not  easily 
justifiable. 

14.  Mr.  Hewlett  condemns  "in  the  strongest  manner"  the  existing  practice  of  disposing  of  night- 
soil,  which  in  almost  every  station  is  deposited  in  deep  pits,  saturating  the  ground  in  the  vicinity.  We 
have  long  since  laid  down  the  sanitary  principles  on  which  this  proceeding  should  be  based,  namely, 
that  where  latrine  matter  is  not  conducted  away  by  drains,  it  ought  to  be  appUed  directly  to  the  ground 
for  manure  by  shallow  trenches  or  otherwise,  and  the  ground  cropped.  If  pits  are  used  they  should 
be  made  watertight  and  covered  until  the  matter  has  become  decomposed  and  fit  for  application  as 
manure. 

15.  A  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  efficiency  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Army  is  stated  as 
follows  : — *'  The  private  houses  in  which  Officers  are  obliged  to  live  m  cantonments  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
"  bad  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  landlords  will  not  do  anything  to  improve  their  condition, 
"  because  they  know  that  the  Officers  have  no  choice  ;  they  must  occupy  them,  as  they  are  the  only 
**  ones  availaWe." 
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Amongst  other  remedies)  Mr.  Hewlett  proposed  that  the  Cantonment  Committee  should  have  power 
to  condemn  houses  unfit  for  occupation,  and  to  direct  their  .being  rebuilt  on  proper  plahs. 

As  there  is  a  supreme  authority  within  cantonments  it  might  have,  besiaes  this  power,  the  right  of 
certifying  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Officers'  houses,  and  without  a  favourable  certificate  no  such 
house  should  be  occupied.  It  seems  to  require  consideration,  that  while  there  are  means  of  ensuring 
wholesome  quarters  for  private  soldiers,  no  account  should  be  taken  of  the  health  of  Officers. 

16.  The  sanitary  condition  of  bazaars  at  some  stations  is  still  most  unsatisfactory.  That  at  Poona 
has  above  22,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  large  temporary  town  without  any  of  the  sanitary  I'equisites  of 
such  a  place.     The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement  lies  in  the  inadequacy  of  funds. 

But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  following  principle  were  enunciated.  These  22,000  people 
live  in  Poona  bazaar  for  their  own  benefit,  but  they  live  in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
station  which  supports  them.  Why,  under  these  circumstances,  should  not  each  household  be  compelled 
to  do  its  own  part  in  keeping  its  house  clean  and  wholesome  ?  In  this  way  every  hoijse,  compouna,  and 
lane  might  be  kept  clean  daily.  If  the  inconvenience  or  impossibility  of  this  course  be  urged,  then 
the  obvious  reply  is  that  the  people  must  pay  in  order  that  others  may  do  their  work.  If  as  much 
money  were  levied  as  would  enable  these  bazaars  to  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  it  would  no  doubt  be 
cheaper  for  the  people,  but  if  they  do  not  pay,  the  obvious  alternative  is  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  do  the  work,  which  in  any  case  must  be  done  without  fail.  The  principle  is  that  in  sanitary  matters 
every  one  is  responsible  for  his  own  property,  and  if  other  people  do  his  duty  he  must  pay.  Anyway, 
.  the  work  should  be  done,  for  it  is  absurd  to  allow  matters  to  go  on  as  they  arc.  The  Poona  and  other 
bazaars  are  stated  to  be  "  of  the  greatest  possible  danger  to  the  troops,"  and  no  doubt  they  are  so.  Not 
only  are  they  redolent  of  all  nuisances,  filth,  bad  water,  foul  ditches,  and  the  like,  but  they  contain 
filthy  cattle  stables,  and  produce  suspicious  milk. 

17.  In  concluding  this  part  of  his  Report,  Mr.  Hewlett  strongly  urges  the  use  of  hill  stations,  instead 
of  building  costly  barracks  in  doubtful  places.  We  may  mention,  with  reference  to  the  unfavourable 
comments  we  have  made  on  certain  stations  in  this  Presidency,  Nusseerabad  amongst  others,  which 
have  been  asserted  to  be  healthy  stations,  that  he  advises  the  abandonment  of  Nusseerabad  for  British 
troops.  This  opinion  is,  however,  not  in  accordance  with  opinions  expressed  in  reports  from  this 
station,  although  the  cantonment  death-rate  is  returned  at  31 '  76  per  1,000,  of  which  11  •  58  was  due  to 
feven 

Details  in  regard  to  a  number  of  stations  of  British  troops  are  included  in  appended  abstracts  of 
reports  of  Medical  Officers  similar  to  those  noticed  on  other  papers.  Mr.  Hewlett's  own  Report, 
already  discussed,  contains  the  general  results  of  these  reports. 

18.  Native  troops. — As  the  details  regarding  Native  troops  have  likewise  been  considered  on  other 
papers,  it  will  be  perhaps  sufficient  to  notice  generally  the  sanitary  defects  as  they  presented  them- 
selves at  stations  during  Mr.  Hewlett's  skilled  inspections. 

The  following  abstract  gives  the  statistics  of  the  Bombay  Native  Army  for  1876  : — 
Strength    -  -  .  .  .  ,    22,583 


Admissions 
Average  daily  sick 
Deaths  (total)  - 
Invalids  - 
Total  loss 


Number. 


26,918 
856 
296 


Ratio  per  1,000. 


1,191-9 
87-9 
13-1 
67-7 
80-8 


The  chief  admission  causes  were  malarial  fevers,  of  which  18,652  cases  were  treated  ;  wounds  and 
accidents,  which  gave  2,885  admissions,  rheumatism  1,619,  and  respiratory  diseases  1,419  admissions. 
There  were  768  admissions  from  diarrhoea,  726  from  dysentery,  and  95  from  spleen  disease.  The  chief 
death  causes  were  cholera,  63  deaths;  respiratory  diseases,  46  deaths;  malarial  fevers,  45  deaths. 
There  were  10  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  and  8  from  dysentery. 

Malarial  fevers,  rheumatism,  spleen  disease,  and  respiratory  diseases  are  more  or  less  connected  with 
local  conditions,  and  they  yielded  15,785  admissions,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  sickness  of  the  year, 
and  nearly  half  of  the  deaths  took  place  from  cholera,  respiratory  diseases,  and  malarial  fevers. 

19.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  following  are  the  local  conditions  to  which  they  are  attributed 
by  Mr.  Hewlett :  *'  The  great  cause  of  the  prevailing  unhealthiness  amon^  Native  troops  serving  in  this 
**  Presidency  is  undoubtedly  the  unhealthy  conditions  under  which  they  live,  which  are,  in  my  opinion, 
"  the  existing  cause  of  the  malarial  feve'rs  and  respiratory  diseases  which  cause  such  a  serious  loss 
**  of  service  to  Government  year  by  year  in  this  branch  of  the  service." 

One  of  the  conditions  referred  to,  namely  overcrowding  of  lines,  has  not  perhaps  hitherto  received 
the  attention  it  merits.  It  appears  that  the  hut  accommodation  gives  100  square  feet  and  1,250  cubic 
feet  per  man  at  Poona,  not  too  much  in  the  locality.  The  total  regimeYital  strength  is  744 ;  but  the 
total  inhabitants  amount  to  1,663.  Taken  by  area,  the  crowding  of  these  sepoys' lines  is  represented 
by  91  when  compared  with  41  in  London.  It  is  at  the  rate  of  58,414  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
evil  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  matter  is  an  administrative  one,  because  we  could  not  advise  that  the 
accommodation  in  the  sepoy's  lines  should  be  made  sufficient  to  afford  healthy  space  for  all  he  may 
choose  to  bring  within  their  precincts.  But  as  Government  makes  a  certain  allowance  to  the  men  for 
materials,  it  seems  only  right  that  it  should  exact  such  simple  conditions  in  the  way  of  arrangement  of 
huts,  ventilation,  bathing  accommodation,  raised  floors,  dimensions,  &c.,  as  would  protect  the  health  of 
the  men.  There  is,  in  reality,  nothing  rec^uired  that  is  either  new,  special,  or  difficult ;  all  that  is  wanted 
is  that  in  the  work  of  building  certain  things  should  be  done  and  others  avoided. 

20.  Mr.  Hewlett  insists  narticularly  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  lowering  the  subsoil  water-level  of 
lines  by  deep  drainage.     lie  says  that  in  the  lines  of  no  Native  regiment  in  Bombay  is  this  essendal 
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matter  attended  to.  Hence  damp  floors  and  walls  of  huts,  sodden  and  unaerated  subsoil,  producing 
malaria  and  a  great  admission -rate,  as  we  have  seen,  from  paroxysmal  fevers. 

The  latrino  accommodation  in  many  eases  requires  improvement  Shallow  trenches  covered  with 
earth  and  cultivated  are  advised  wherever  earthy  soil  is  at  hand.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  he  states 
that  in  the  commencement  of  the  famine  he  insisted  on  this  being  done  at  all  reUef  works,  '*  and  the 
"  results  have  been  most  satisfactory." 

On  the  question  of  the  sepov's  food  Mr.  Hewlett  confirms  what  has  been  long  stated,  "  that,  as  soon 
**  as  a  recruit  is  enlisted,  a  tribe  of  relatives  come  and  live  on  and  with  him,"  although  his  pay  is  just 
sufficient  to  sustain  himself  in  health. 

Wells  in  sepoy  lines  are  very  liable  to  pollution  by  dust,  and  dirty  buckets  and  cords  used  in  drawing 
water.  We  have  long  since  advised  the  covering  of  wells,  and  water  drawing  by  iron  bucket  and  chain, 
which  Mr.  Hewlett  thinks  should  be  adopted. 

21.  General  population, — Registration  is  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state  in  many  parts  of  Bombay 
Presidency,  but  the  following  results  may  be  cjiioted  from  the  Report. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  registmtion  districts  in  1876  was  16,887,728. 
The  births  and  deaths  registered  during  the  year  were : — 


Males 
Females     - 


Total 


Births. 


Deaths. 


181,872 
163,612 


345,484 


197,664 
170,596 


368,260 


According  to  the  local  estimate  of  1  per  cent,  annual  increase  of  population,  it  is  evident  that  many 
births  escape  registration,  and  no  doubt  many  deaths  likewise.  The  figures  give  no  indication  of  rapid 
increase  of  population.    The  following  was  the  registered  mortality  from  the  chief  death  causes  : — 

Number  of  Deaths. 


Cholera  - 

Small-pox 

Fever 

Bowel  complaints 

Injuries   - 

Other  causes 


Total 


-  32,117 

-  11,817, 

-  220,8^3 

-  38,683 

5,928 

-  68,882 

-  368,260 


*  The  total  registered  death-rate  was  2r81  per  1,00^  to  which  diseases  classed  as  "fevers"  con- 
tributed 13*08,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount.  The  cholera  mortality  was  1*90  per  1,000, 
nearly  the  same  amount  as  that  from  bowel  complaints  (chiefly  diarrhcea  and  dysentery),  namely, 
1-99  per  1,000. 

The  registration  details  appear  to  show  that  children's  deaths  to  a  ffreat  extent  escape  being 
accounted  for.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  infants  (children  unable  to  walk)  the  death-rate  is  only 
4*06  per  1,000  of  the  total  population,  and  probably  it  is  by  keeping  this  fact  in  view  that  a  remedy 
might  be  applied.     Among  "  children ''  above  this  age  the  death  rate  increases  to  5*53  per  1,000. 

22.  Chief  diseases.— Tha  following  abstract  shows  the  quarterly  incidence  of  mortality  for  a  five  years' 
average : — 


Epidemics.         Other  Causes. 


Total. 


First  quarter     « 
Second  quarter 
Third  quarter    • 
Fourth  quarter 


5,551 
10,990 
10,234 

.3,515 


71,167 
6S,582 
82,758 
83,329 


76,718 
79,572 
92,992 
86,844 


The  relation  of  season  to  epidemic  prevalence  is  here  clearly  shown. 

Cholera. — This  disease  prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  in  1875,  and  caused  47,555  deaths.  It  passed 
over  into  the  next  year,  1876,  and  gave  a  mortality  of  32,117,  or  one-third  less  than  that  of  1875.  It 
prevailed  in  57  out  of  85  circles  wiUiin  20  districts  in  the  Presidency  out  of  24. 

The  aflfected  districts  contain  144  towns  with  a  population  of  about  2i  millions.  Of  these  towns 
87,  having  a  population  of  1,938,111,  were  attacked  and  yielded  4,518  cholera  deaths  in  1876=1*49 
per  1,000.  In  the  same  districts  there  are  23,116  villages,  with  a  population  above  Hi  millions,  of 
which  villages  2,146  with  a  population  of  2,183,361  were  affected.  The  cholera  deaths  in  these 
attacked  villages  numbered  20,260=9*28  per  1,000  of  the  inhabitants.  It  follows  that  above  60  per 
cent,  of  the  towns,  and  9*2  per  cent,  of  the  villages  were  attacked,  and  that  out  of  a  total  population 
of  23,798,979  living  in  23,259  groups,  17*3  per  cent,  yielded  cholera  deaths.  There  is  no  reliable  infor- 
mation given  by  local  officers  about  the  disease.  Two  or  three  attacks  are  attributed  to  importation ; 
but  no  trustworthy  facts  are  given.  One  local  officer,  who  rests  his  views  on  assumed  contagion,  says 
that  '*tbe  disease  was  very  capricious  in  its  attacks.  Villages  notoriously  dirty  and  squalid  were 
*^  spared,  while  others  equally  known  for  cleanliness  were  attacked."    This,  however,  does  not  appear 
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to  be  Mr.  Hewlett's  opinion,  for  he  sftys  :  ^^  The  lesson  I  have  learnt  from  these  outbreaks,  as  well  as 
^*  from  all  other  outbreaks  that  I  have  seen  in  my  Indian  experience,  is  that,  leaving  theories  to  be 
"  discussed  by  those  who  have  not  more  earnest  work  to  do,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  cholera  is  a  filth 
"  poison,  and  that  where  filth  exists  in  food,  water,  air,  or  soil,  there  the  ravages  of  this  disease  are 
**  worst,  supposing  the  factors  necessary  for  its  movement  are  also  present  What  all  these  factors  are 
**  no  man  alive  knows,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  know  that  filth  is  one  of  the 
'^  prime  movers  of  cholera,  and  that  the  surest  preventive  against  outbreaks  of  the  disease  is  that  at  all 
*'  times  and  all  seasons  the  inhabited  area  should  be  kept  free  from  filth,  whether  consistmg  of  garbage, 
"  sullage,  or  excrement,  and  that  the  provision  of  a  pure  water-supply  and  of  wholesome  food,  and 
*^  means  of  effectively  and  rapidly  removing  all  effete  matters,  are  necessary  if  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
«*  are  to  be  stopped,"  and  he  very^  properly  adds  that  "  there  ought  to  be  no  change  requbred  in  the 
**  execution  of  sanitary  works,  no  extra  precautions  to  be  taken  when  cholera  comes. 

These  views  are  put  forward  by  no  theorist,  they  are  fruits  on  the  contranr  of  long  experience,  and 
they  really  contain  the  frmdamental  sanitary  requirements  for  every  town  and  village  in  India.  They 
have  been  long  known  in  this  country,  but  it  is  of  ^eat  importance  to  have  this  decided  testimony  from 
one  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  knowledge  and  experience  of  sanitary  work  in 'India,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
local  officers  will  turn  aside  from  theories  and  trust  for  uie  future  protection  of  the  people  to  real 
sanitary  improvements.  We  would  suggest  that  the  attention  of  the  vaccination  service  should  be 
specially  directed  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  experience. 

Feoers, — The  civil  fever  mortality  (220,888  deaths)  was  the  largest  ever  registered.  It  contains  a 
constant  element  of  fsdlacy  in  that  the  designation  includes  all  diseases  with  heat  of  skin,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  and  the  like.  These  febrile  diseases  gave  rise  to  59*67  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  of  the 
year. 

No  account  is  riven  of  the  local  causes  of  these  fevers,  but  they  are  no  doubt  connected  with  damp, 
unwholesome  dwellings,  and  local  malarial  causes,  which  it  is  hoped  the  new  sanitary  organisation  wUl 
bring  to  light 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  diseases  classed  as  bowel  complaints. 

Among  other  deadi  causes  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  1,164  persons  died  from  snake- 
bite, and  94  from  wild  beasts  ;  and  that  of  1,892  persons  who  died  by  drowning,  889  deaths  took  place 
in  wells,  and  874  in  tanks,  together  1,218  deaths  in  water  sources.  We  have  long  called  attention  to 
this  subject,  but  the  number  of  drownings  in  water  sources  appears  to  have  undergone  no  materisJ 
diminution.     Snake-bite  deaths  continue  much  the  same. 

28.  Vacdnatian. — ^The  vaccination  service  appears  to  be  conducted  with  its  usual  energy.  The  total 
vaccinations,  including  re-vaccinations,  amounted  last  year  to  815,177,  as  against  808,858  during  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  is  important,  because  1876  was  the  first  year  during  which  the  vaccination 
service  undertook  general  sanitary  inspecting  work.  Referring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Hewlett  says  : 
"  Much  good  work  was  done  during  the  year  by  the  superintendents  of  vaccination,  who,  during  their 
<^  tours,  inspected  the  various  towns  and  viUages  in  their  districts,  and  brought  to  notice  the  insanitary 
^^  condition  of  many  of  tiiem,"  they  also  tested  the  accuracy  of  registers  and  inspected  dispensaries. 
A  proper  form  was  .to  be  issued  for  reporting  t^e  sanitary  work,  but  so  far  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
no  diminution  in  tiie  numbers  vaccinated  had  taken  place,  but  the  contrary,  and  the  Government  has 
Aus  obtained  the  services  of  a  large  sanitary  staff  without  much,  if  any,  additional  cost 
The  Bombay  vaccination  staff  now  consists  of : — 

5  Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioners. 
4  Superintendents. 
26  Inspectors  of  Sanitation  and  Vaccination* 

7  Assistant  Inspectors. 
406  Vaccinators,  besides  clerks  and  peons. 
When  suitable  relations  have  been  established  between  this  large  staff  and  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner, and  also  with  the  local  and  village  authorities,  so  that  practical  effect  may  be  riven  to  the 
advice  and  assistance  rendered,   there  ^cannot  be  a  doubt  that  great  benefit  will  resiut  from  the 
change. 

24.  Sanitary  toorks  executed. — ^The  information  under  this  head  is  much  fuller  than  usual,  and  shows 
that  progress  is  being  made,  although  not  so  rapidly  as  might  be  desired. 

Under  Section  VlII.  {Sanitary  Works,  Military),  the  sum  of  69,691/.  has  been  expended  at 
32  miUtary  stations,  and  the  detaib  are  ^iven  in  reports  of  executive  Royal  Engineers.  The  details 
consist  mainly  of  surface  drainage  works,  improvement  in  weUs,  three  new  barracks  at  Ahmedabad  witii 
the  floors  raised  five  feet  above  the  ground  (an  important  structural  improvement),  removing  old 
buildings,  erecting  additional  buildings,  and  improving  others.  And  a  number  of  proposals  for  further 
sanitary  works  are  contained  in  the  reports,  and  are  under  consideration. 

It  would  be  very  desirable,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  that  a  thorough  trial  should  be  made  of 
efficient  subsoil  drainage  at  some  one  station  where  malarial  disease  is  prevalent,  and  where  the  work 
can  be  carried  out  We  have  long  since  proposed  a  trial  of  this  kind,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
chief  dependence  for  removing  subsoil  water  has  been  laid  on  surface  cuts  of  greater  or  less  depth, 
and  th.ese,  unless,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  soaking  in  the  subsoil,  may  readily  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  increasing  its  dunpness. 

On  other  matters  of  detail  we  would  advise  that  our  Suggestions  for  the  Sanitary  Improvement  of 
Indian  Stations  be  referred  to,  for  according  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  account  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  the 
stations.  * 

25.  Sofdtaty  Works^  Civil.'-^TheBe  form  the  subject  of  Section  IX*^  and  the  details  are  given  in  the 
returns  of  sanitary  works  executed  by  municipalities,  &c.>  for  the  benefit  of  the  civil  population ; 
preceded  by  four  reports  of  great  importance  to  future  sanitary  work  in  India,  drawn  up  by  Major 
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Duca^  R.R,  showing  the  plans  and  details  of  waterworks  carried  out  by  him  for  supplying  the 
following  towns  with  water : — 


Pen 

Alibagh 
Kolhapar    - 
Jamkhandi 


1 
Daily  supply 

Population. 

Outlay. 

in  Gallons 
per  Head. 

£ 

6,000 

2,800 

26 

5,500 

3,400 

16 

40,000 

25^88 

6f 

12,000 

5,201 

10 

*  From  storage  tank. 

These  towns  are  in  the  Colaba  Collectorate,  and  the  great  boon  of  a  pure  water-supply  to  each  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Collector,  Mr.  Arthur  Crawford,  C.S. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  town  of  Sattara,  which  has  a  bad  water-supply,  has  a  scheme  similar 
to  Mr.  Crawford's  under  consideration.  The  example  he  has  set  in  his  CoUectorate  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  imitation  by  others,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  other  improvements  may  be  initiated 
besides  improved  water-supply  by  the  local  officers. 

26.  The  municipal  reports  are  furnished  by  170  municipalities  in  22  Collectorates.  Of  these 
municipalities,  81  report  no  completed  works  during  the  year,  and  139  report  the  execution  of  works 
of  various  classes  more  or  less  connected  with  sanitary  improvement  The  chief  improvements 
mentioned  are  those  connected  with  roads,  surface  drainage,  guttering,  repairs  and  dee])ening  of  wells, 
tanks,  and  water  cisterns,  surface  cleansing,  latrines,  tree  planting,  road  watering,  lighting,  &c. 

The  reports  are  not  made  after  inspection  of  the  work  done,  they  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  returns, 
but  they  appear  to  show  that  work  is  being  done.  Mr.  Hewlett  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  reform  must 
commence  in  the  large  towns,  as  in  these  there  is  an  organized  attempt  being  made,  '^  and  reforms  are 
**  gradually  but  steadily  being  introduced."  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  he  advises  that  the  Medical 
Officers  stationed  in  the  principal  towns  should  act  as  officers  of  health,  and  be  placed  under  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner.  This  recommendation  is  in  entire  accordance  with  those  made  formerly  on 
the  same  subject  by  this  Commission.  If  he  had  time,  which  is  perhaps  doubtful,  such  an  efficient 
agent  as  the  Civil  Surgeon  ought  to  be  might  help  in  the  work.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  of 
tiie  earliest  and  best  contributors  to  the  sanitary  history  of  Indian  districts  have  come  from  among 
this  class  of  officers. 

27.  In  all  this,  however,  there  is  no  provision  rtade  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  great 
village  population  of  the  Presidency,  a  subject  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  connexion  vjrith  the 
vaccmation  service  and  the  village  officers. 

28.  Reports  <m  Military  Ccmtonments  and  Civil  Stations. — These  reports  are  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  Report  Four  of  them,  on  Tanna,  Poena,  Ahmedabad,  and  Ahmednuggur, 
are  reprints  of  local  reports  which  were  included  in  our  Memorandum  on  the  Bombay  Report 
for  1875. 

There  are  also  reports  on  the  following  cantonments : — 


Sattara. 

Eolhapur. 

Belgaum. 

Dharwar. 

Sholapur. 

And  on  these  Civil  stations : — 
Sattara. 
Kolhapur. 
Belgaum. 


Ahmedabad. 
Sirur. 

r  Sudder  Bazaar. 
Poena  s  Native  Troops. 

I  European  Troops. 

Dharwar. 
Sholapur. 
Bijapur. 


The  reports  are  accompanied  by  remarks  from  local  authorities  and  the  decisions  of  Government  on 
questions  raised  in  them.  Thejr  display  the  usual  defects  incident  to  Indian  communities,  such  as 
want  of  domestic  and  public  drainage,  and  consequent  pollution  of  subsoil  in  compounds,  under  houses, 
and  in  populous  places  ;  defective  cleansing  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  want ;  keeping  cattle 
within  tovms,  and  even  within  compounds  of  houses  (a  practice  leading  not  only  directly  to  defective 
cleanliness,  but  to  diseased  condition  of  the  animals  and  to  a  deteriorated  state  of  milk)  ;  deficiency  of 
latrine  accommodation  ;  the  use  of  cesspits  and  consequent  danger  to  the  purity  of  wells  ;  wet  subsoil 
under  huts  (as  in  the  case  of  barracks  at  Sattara  Camp,  already  mentioned,  where  water  was  seen 
flowing  from  under  a  hut  occupied  by  European  troops  who  had  suffered  from  fever) ;  the  bad  sanitary 
state  of  bazaars  at  certain  stations  (as  at  Poena,  of  which  the  Secretary  to  Government  remarks  that, 
*^  notwithstanding  that  the  sudder  bazaar  of  Poena  is  the  largest  bazaar  of  the  kind  on  this  side  of 
'*  India," — it  has  22,000  inhabitants, — "  that  it  belongs  to  the  largest  cantonment  in  this  Presidency, 
*^  and  contains  within  its  limits  no  small  amount  of  wealth,  it  is  deficient  in  all  the  main  essentials — 
**  with  the  exception  of  a  supply  of  drinking  water— which  would  render  the  sanitary  condition  of  its 
**  inhabitants  sound ") ;  the  practice  of  bathing  among  Native  soldiers  and  their  families  within 
dwelling  rooms,  which,  in  the  absence  of  impervious  floor  surface  and  drainage,  leads  to  constant  damp 
and  prraisposes  to  fever;  bad  construction  of  huts  and  defective  arrangement  of  lines;  bad  sites* 
defective  ventilation  in  huts  and  barracks,  defects  in  lavatories,  urinals,  and  cook-houses. 

29.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  outline  that  the  more  prominent  insanitary  conditions  in  these 
cantonments  and  towns  are  preciselv  the  same  as  those  revealed  by  the  Bombay  reports  year  after 
year.    It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  details  of  each  report,  because  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hewlett 
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has  laid  hold  of  the  real  sanitary  deficiencies  in  each  case,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  at  a 
distance  has  pointed  out  the  practical  remedies.  His  reports  have  been  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  local  authorities,  and  the  recommendations  have  abo  been  dealt  with  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay.  Most  of  his  proposals  appear  to  have  been  accepted^  and  may  now  be  carried  out  The 
objections  against  certain  of  them  have  been  mainly  taken  on  the  ground  of  expen&e,  and  on  the  ground 
ihat  the  practices  to  which  he  has  taken  exception  are  connected  with  popular  habits,  such  for 
example  as  the  noxious  practice  already  referred  to  of  keeping  cattle  within  towns  and  compounds, 
a  remedy  for  which  in  the  case  of  Belgaum  is  stated  by  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Commission  to  be 
"  quite  impossible."  This  reform  has  nevertheless  been  carried  out  elsewhere  in  India  ;  and  until  the 
Belgaum  municipality  can  see  its  way  to  removing  cattle  stables  away  from  houses,  there  is  one  thing 
they  can  do,  and  that  is  to  see  that  these  places  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  all  manure  and 
litter  taken  outside  the  town  daily.  One  satisfactory  matter  in  regard  to  ^s  town  is  that  there  is  no 
indisposition  to  deal  with  the  abominable  pit  privies  in  houses,  and  to  abolish  them  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
at  least  such  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  European  members. 

30.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  introduce  here  a  brief  enumeration  of  work  done  by  the 
Ahmednuggur  Cantonment  Coomiittee  since  May  1874  (17  months).  500  trees  planted;  constructing 
three  new  bathing  pavements  for  Native  Infantry  Unes,  and  draining  the  pavements;  introducing 
aqueduct  water  inside  the  Kothla,  and  draining  the  same ;  removing  offensive  brick-kiln  ;  con- 
servancy arrangements  in  houses  by  pans,  and  removing  all  temporary  privies  from  compounds  where 
required ;  stopping  all  cess-pits  along  public  roads ;  causing  windows  to  be  placed  m  houses  for 
ventilation  ;  lowering  the  compound  walls  to  secure  better  ventilation  ;  providing  bathing  accommo- 
dation for  different  castes,  and  stopping  bathing  near  reservoirs  of  drinking  water ;  construction  of 
masourv  drains  to  bathing  pavements  ;  chy-earth  pans  placed  in  all  public  and  private  latrines  ;  daily 
removal  of  distillery  water ;  cows,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  removed  from  private  dwellings  io  the 
bazaar,  and  open  ground  appointed  for  them  to  be  picketed  on  (the  very  reform  decla^  to  be 
impossible  at  Belgaum) ;  improving  Mahomedan  burial  ground ;  latrines  for  commissariat  followers 
and  liquor  shops  ;  dust  bins  for  the  sudder  and  other  bazaars ;  many  improvements  carried  out,  and 
complaints  stopped. 

&lr.  Hewlett  reports  on  the  whole  favourably  as  to  the  state  of  this  cantonment,  but  suggests  several 
important  improvements,  which  were  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Conmiittee,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
attended  to  so  far  as  their  i^nds  admit 

These  facts  will  show  the  manner  of  working. 

31.  At  the  end  of  Vol  I.  of  the  Report  there  is  a  very  dear  and  interesting  summary  of  it  in  the 
form  of  a  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  in  which  there  occurs  a  passage  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  future  progress  of  sanitaij  work  in  the  Presidency. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  Report  on  village  cleansing  paragraph  110),  in  which  he  says  that  in 
this  matter  systematic  attempts  should  be  made  to  teach  the  people  to  help  themselves,  ana  that  as  a 
preliminary  stage  "  the  patel  should  have  authority  given  him  by  law  to  compel  the  people  to  clean 
*'  the  village,"  the  Resolution  says :  **  The  Grovemor  in  Council  desires  that  all  Collectors  will  cause 
'^  careful  inquiries  to  be  made  in  their  districts,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  patels  can  be  invested 
"  with  these  powers,  and  hopes  that  the  experiment  may  be  given  a  full  trial  at  an  early  date.  There 
^^  is  no  class  of  men  so  qualified  in  the  whole  country  as  the  village  patels  to  advance  sanitary  reform 
"  if  happily  they  be  favourably  disposed  on  its  behalf.  It  should  be  the  object  of  every  Collector  to 
**  persuade  and  convince  them  of  its  importance." 

This  passage  is  a  fitting  sequence  to  the  employment  of  vaccination  officers  in  general  sanitary 
service,  and  if  the  experiment  succeeds  the  two  classes  working  in  concert  may  do  inunense  good  to 
village  populations  in  helping  to  remove  the  localising  and  aggravating  causes  of  epidemic 
diseases. 

32.  In  summing  up  these  remarks  of  the  Bombay  Report  of  1876,  the  chief  recommendation  which 
appears  to  be  called  for  is  that' the  authorities,  should  adopt  and  follow  up  Mr.  Hewlett's  proposals  for 
improving  cantonments,  stations,  and  towns,  and  that  in  regard  to  two  classes  of  works,  namely, 
subsoil  drainage  and  house  drainage,  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  select  a  case  for  the  appUcation 
of  each  improvement,  and  wait  the  results  to  health  and  comfort ;  that  as  regards  water  supply,  the 
works  of  this  class  carried  out  by  Mr.  Crawford  and  Major  Ducat  appear  to  show  that  in  many  of  the 
smaller  Indian  towns  pure  water  sources,  capable  of  being  utilized  by  pipes  and  hydrants  in  the 
towns,  would  neither  be  difficult  nor  costly  of  execution. 

33.  As  regards  the  Army,  the  amount  of  drunkenness  is  so  great  that  some  more  energetic  and 
effectual  method  of  dealing  with  this  vice,  and  also  with  venereal  disease^  is  proved  to  be  necessary  by 
the  mere  facts  cited,  and  that,  in  face  of  the  facts,  excuses  cannot  be  received  as  any  justification  of 
the  amount  of  disease  and  inefficiency  produced  by  these  vices. 

34.  The  amount  of  malarial  disease  at  stations  shows  anew  the  necessity  of  lowermg  the  subsoil 
water  level,  and  aerating  the  soil  by  drainage. 

35.  The  history  of  every  case  of  enteric  fever  and  the  local  and  personal  conditions  under  which  it 
has  occurred  should  be  carefully  traced  and  recorded  at  the  time. 

36.  Means  should  be  taken  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  officers  engaged  in  the  planning,  construction) 
and  drainage  of  buildings  the  principles  long  since  laid  down  in  our  reports  and^suggestions  on  these 
subjects. 

37.  Wells  should  be  improved  in  conformity  with  our  Minute  on  water  filtration  printed  in  the  India 
Office  Sanitary  Report  for  1875,  Vol.  IX. 

38.  The  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Hewlett  regarding  the  sanitary  state  of  Officers'  quarters  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  remedy  applied* 
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Laetly.  The  Army  Sanitary  Commission  begs  to  concur  with  the  Governor  in  Council  "  in  thanking 
**  Mr.  Hewlett  for  the  most  interesting  and  practical  Report  which  has  yet  been  submitted  from  the 
'^  Sanitary  Department/'  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  a  hope  that  the  focal  authorities  will  see  to 
it  that  his  recommendations  are  carried  into  effect  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

24th  June  1878. 


No.  4 

Memorandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Bengal  for  1876. 

Dr.  Coates'  Report  for  1876  is  divided  into  the  following  six  sections;— (1.)  Vital  statistics. 
(2.)  History  of  chief  diseases  of  the  year.  (8.)  Meteorology.  (4.)  Food  supply.  (5.)  Personal  pro- 
ceedings. (6.)  Sanitary  progress.  And  the  volume  is  concluded  by  the  mortuary  and  birth  statements, 
together  with  the  Resolution  of  Government  on  the  Report 

The  Report  is  made  up  of  very  important  details,  referring  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  vast 
population  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner ;  but  through  tiie  whole  of  them  certain 
leading  facts  can  be  traced,  and  i)erhaps  the  best  course  for  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  to  follow 
will  be  to  bring  these  facts  prominently  forward,  and  to  render  what  assistance  they  can  aflTord  of  a 
practical  kind  in  their  discussion. 

1.  Beginning  with  the  section  on  vital  statistics,  it  i^  satisfactory  to  learn  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  Report  that  '*  the  year  under  review  is  distinguished  by  a  very  sensible  advance  in  the  registration 
**  in  the  whole  province."  The  deaths  registered  in  1875  were  600,104  or  10*01  per  1,000  of  the 
estimated  population,  and  983,400  deaths  were  registered  in  1876.  The  rate  in  the  latter  year  equalled 
16*40  per  1,000,  chiefly  among  the  rural  population.  The  lowest  rural  death-rate  registered  was  7*45 
per  1,000  at  Rungpore  ;  the  highest,  34*54  per  1,000,  was  at  Darjeeling.  The  death-rates  in  urban 
eircles  lay  between  14*76  per  1,000  in  Mymensing,  and  59*32  per  1,000  at  Loharduggra.  As  yet  few 
returns  are  trustworthy,  and  many  are  largely  in  error.  The  most  consolatory  fact  in  regard  to  the 
registration  is,  that  every  one  in  any  way  having  influence  over  it  appears  to  be  doing  his  best  to 
make  it  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  the  results  must  be  left  to  time  in  India  as  elsewhere.  The  chief 
point  appefirs  to  be  to  get  the  village  populations  to  take  more  interest  in  their  own  domestic  concerns, 
and  amongst  others  in  recording  deaths  and  their  causes.  One  important  fact  is  mentioned,  which  is 
not  unlikely  to  help  the  advance  of  registration,  namely,  that  these  records,  such  as  they  are,  have 
been  appealed  to  in  courts  of  law.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  districts  under  municipal  rule,  whioh 
afford  evidence  that,  before  many  years  are  over,  the  death  registration  will  have  become  reliable  for 
all  sanitary  purposes. 

2.  The  following  comparative  statements  of  mortality  per  1,000  will  show  the  present  condition  of 
registration  in  selected  town  districts  as  compared  with  Calcutta  itself,  in  which  the  death-rates  are 
now  considered  to  be  correctly  registered  : — 


All  causes 

Cholera 

Small-pox 

Fevers 

Bowel  complaiiitB 

Iniury 

All  other  causes 


Calcutta.* 

Town  selected 
Circles. 

30-18 

82 -98 

4-30 

5*52 

•16 

•64 

1015 

15-87 

4-88 

4-oa 

•47 

1-12 

10-73 

5-77 

The  means  are  afforded  of  comparing  these  rates  with  the  death-rates  in  certain  villages  in 
Tushbunder,  in  which  registration  has  been  in  us^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Zemindar  Roy  Romoni 
Mohun  Chowdry  Bahadoor,  for  three  years,  and  the  results,  as  will  oe  seen,  approximate  closely  to  those 
already  given.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

Ratio  of  Deaths  per 
1,000  of  Population. 

1874 81-2 

1875  .       -       -       .  81-91 

1876  ....     -  82-36 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  similar  inquiries  by  Native  gentlemen,  and  it  may  be 
,  auflgested  tliat  the  death  causes  might  be  added  to  the  table  with  advantage. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  lowest  ascertained  death-rate  among  a  large  population  in 
B^igal  is  in  Calcutta,  formerly  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  cities  in  the  world.  It  has  been  undergoing 
aetive  sanitary  improvement,  although  its  death-rate,  80*18  per  1,000,  shows  how  much  yet  requures 
to  be  affected  in  this  direction. 

8.  The  registration  of  births  is  by  no  means  in  so  advanced  a  state,  and  is  said  to  be  retrograding. 

*  In  our  Memorandmn  on  the  Calcutta  Muiucipal  Beport  for  1 876  reasons  are  assigned  for  believing  that  this  estimated  death- 
rate  is  below  the  troth. 
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4.  HisUmf  of  Chief  Diseases. — Cholera. — ^This  pestilential  disease  prevailed  as  a  great  epidemic  in 
Bengal  in  1876,  and  caused  196,590  registered  deaths,  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  registered 
mortality  of  the  year,  and  it  swept  away  3*27  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  disease  prevailed  with  more  or  less  severity  in  the  666  circles  of  Bengal,  with  the  exception  of 
19,  in  which  it  was  entirely  absent.  This  fact  shows  how  universally  the  disease  was  difiused  over  the 
province  ;  but  nevertheless,  the  majority  of  villages  escaped.  There  are  188,805  villages  in  Bengal 
and  of  these  27,242,  or  14*4  per  cent,  were  attacked,  and  161,563,  or  86*6  per  cent,  escaped. 

This  experience  confirms  anew  the  hitherto  observed  law  of  cholera  di£Pusion,  that  it  attacks  and 
remains  in  special  localities  until  its  force  is  spent,  and  that  cholera  does  not  spread  generally  over  tJie 
entire  population  during  the  same  epidemic  outbreak. 

6.  The  following  monthly  abstract  of  deaths  shows  that  the  epidemic  of  1876  had  two  well  marked 
periods  of  maximum,  and  that  there  was  some  relation  between  these  and  the  rainfall: — 


January 
February- 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July      - 
August 
September    - 
October 
NoTember 
December 


Deaths. 

Bain&U. 

Inches. 

7,431 

•20 

4,861 

•18 

14,998 

1-83 

80,642 

1-62 

22,790 

5^20 

17,620 

11*87 

14,238 

14-91 

6,700 

14-50 

2,470 

10-22 

8,785 

4-79 

24,556 

•75 

46,554 

•96 

Light  rainfall,  and  its  concomitant  drying  up  of  the  ground  and  water  sources,  is  followed  by 
augmented  mortaUty,  while  heavy  rainfall,  with  its  accompanjdng  washing  out  and  flushing  effects  and 
improved  water-supply  for  domestic  purposes,  is  followed  by  a  decline  of  the  disease  ;  confirming  the 
law  deduced  statistically  by  Dr.  Bryden  many  years  ago,  and  affording  a  clue  to  the  more  important 
sanitary  measures  required  in  Lower  Bengal.  The  relation  of  rainfall  to  cholera  is  thus  stated  by  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  : — ''As  a  general  rule  the  disease  prevails  least  when  the  rainfall  is  heaviest,  and 
'*  has  submerged  or  is  moving  on  through  the  country,  particularly  in  Bengal"  In  the  low  flat  alluvial 
district  of  Backergunge  cholera  is  endemic,  and  "first  attacks  those  parts  of  the.  country  which  are 
"  affected  by  the  fall  of  the  height  of  the  water  level  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  and  these  are  the 
"  highest  parts  of  the  country  near  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers.  In  its  spread  it  follows  the  faJl  of 
**  the  country  and  the  retreatinff  waters." 

This  experience  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  afforded  in  the  case  of  other  diseases  besides  cholera  in 
India.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  rain,  or  even  the  flooded  state  of  the  country,  from  which 
danger  to  health  arises,  as  the  sodden  water-logged  condition  of  subsoil  after  rain,  in  districts  where 
the  subsoil  water,  instead  of  escaping,  remains  stagnant  and  generates  malaria. 

The  relation  of  this  condition  of  subsoil  to  local  outbreaks  of  cholera  is  prominently  dwelt  on  in  the 
numerous  reports  quoted  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  supplied  by  local  mcKlical  officers,  and  the 
opinion  appears  to  be  generally  held  that  the  more  immediate  and  dangerous  results  following  from  it 
are  those  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  water-supply. 

6.  A  few  statements  from  different  districts  of  the  country  will  show  the  nature  of  the  complaints 
under  this  head. 

In  Raneegunge  town  the  cholera  deaths  were  5*72  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

"  The  water  in  the  tanks  was  at  this  season  rapidly  drying  up,  and  the  tanks  received  surface 
*'  drainage."  **  The  water-supply  and  quarters  of  tne  European  servants  of  the  East  Indian  Railway 
**  Company,  who  suffered  most,  were  highly  objectionable."  They  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
water  obtained  from  a  foul  filter,  a  not  uncommon  disease  cause. 

In  Bankoora,  the  cholera  death-rate  was  7*74  per  1,000  of  the  population,  and  it  extended  over  the 
district  "  This  outbreak  was  ascribed  to  the  scanty  and  impure  water,  as,  when  it  made  its  appear- 
*'  ance,  almost  all  the  tanks  were  dry  and  the  water  in  the  few  that  contained  it  was  foul  and  filthy." 

Baraset  Sub-division. — "  In  Habra,  which  suffered  the  most,  good  drinking  water  is  hardly  obtainable, 
**  and  the  supply  of  whatever  kind  it  be  is  scanty."  "  The  outbreak  which  occurred  in  Monirampore 
**  was  ascribed  to  bad  water." 

The  disease  was  very  virulent  in  Tollygunge,  Balligunge,  Baniakpuker,  Watj^nge,  and  Ekbalpore. 
As  is  the  habit  with  many  Natives,  they  bathe,  wash  their  clothes,  and  urinate  in  the  tanks,  defaecate 
on  the  margins,  and  use  the  water  afterwards  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes.  In  Nuddea  the  first 
epidemic  outbreak  of  the  year  was  accompanied  by  chilly  nights,  and  rapidly  evaporating  drinking 
water.  A  list  of  12  thanas  is  given  in  which  the  cholera  death-rates  were  from  4*07  to  10*46  per  1,000, 
and  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  localities  :  water  supply  invariably  bad,  insufficient  and 
unprotected  from  surface  pollutions,  want  of  rain  curtailing  the  water-supply,  and  the  little  water  there 
was  rendered  very  concentrated  and  unwholesome ;  '^  as  soon  as  the  rain  fell  abundantly  cholera 
"  diminished." 

The  awful  outbreak  of  cholera  which  followed  the  cyclone  in  South-eastern  Bengal ;  appears  to 
have  been  partly  due  to  water  impurity.  Of  a  group  of  attacked  villages  in  Rajshahye  it  is  stated  that 
they  were  found  in  a  disgraceful  state  of  filth ;  **  no  drainage,  no  conservancy,  no  drinking  water 
^*  arrangements,  and  the  only  water  obtainable  tainted  with  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal 
"  matter."  Another  report  states  that  bad  water  was  the  chief  cause  of  cholera  after  the  cyclone. 
"  The  entire  country  over  which  the  wave  passed  was  deprived  of  fresh  water.  Scarcely  a  tank  or 
^'  well  escaped  contamination,  and  streams  and  fresh  water  springs  are  rare."    The  total  deaths  in  the 
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two  months  after  the  cyclone  wave  had  passed  over  the  district  were  2,1 01  in  November,  and  5,261  in 
December.  In  parts  of  Nattore  town  the  privies  are  run  up  over-hanging  patches  of  water  which  is 
used  for  drinking  and  bathing  purposes. 

7.  Similar  statements  regarding  water -supply  might  be  repeated  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
instead  of  adding  to  their  number  it  may  be  more  useful  to  cite  cases  where  tne  water-supply  was  good, 
and  the  result  of  this  on  the  cholera  mortality. 

In  a  certain  district  in  Chittagong,  inhabited  by  Mughs,  there  was  no  cholera.  The  people  appear 
to  be  regardless  of  all  sanitary  precautions  except  two, — 1st,  their  houses  are  raised  on  piles ;  and 
2nd,  ^'  a  Mugh  will  walk  five  miles  to  get  a  ghurra  of  pure  spring  water  for  drinking  purposes." 

One  medical  officer  gives  an  account  of  supposed  importation  of  cholera  into  tea  gardens  by  coolies, 
but  no  dates  of  any  use  are  given  in  support  of  this  view.  It  appears  to  be  an  assumed  explanation  of 
the  facts.  From  other  sources  we  know  to  what  an  extent  the  filthy  habits  of  these  coolies  influence 
their  liability  to  severe  outbreaks  of  cholera,  and  referring  to  these  outbreaks,  we  are  told  that  **  the 
*^  immunity  of  the  Europeans  living  in  the  midst  of  this  epidemic  was  remarkable,  although  they 
'^  attended  the  sick  and  buried  the  dead,"  and  this  is  ascribed  to  good  accommodation^  suitable  foodf, 
good  drinking  water,  and  clothing,  and  attention  to  the  general  laws  of  sanitation. 

During  the  festival  at  Pooree,  which  was  attended  by  some  25,000  pilgrims,  there  were  274  deaths 
from  cholera,  but  it  is  added  as  remarkable  that  the  Europeans  living  in  Pooree  are  always  exempt 
from  cholera,  although  they  are  surrounded  by  the  disease  to  a  great  extent  The  same  holds  good  in 
Balasore,  and  also  in  Cuttack.  ^*  The  cause  is  plain  here  as  elsewhere,  viz.,  they  live  comfortably,  and 
"  drink  pure  water." 

Another  noteworthy  fact  of  the  same  kind  may  be  given.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  The  great  fair  at 
'^  Cara^ola  has  ceased  to  originate  and  spread  cholera,  since  latrine  arrangements  have  been  made, 
^'  and  the  river  bank  has  been  kept  free  from  fsBcal  contamination,  thus  preserving  the  drinking  water 
"  from  pollution." 

An  outbreak  of  cholera  took  place  in  the  jail  at  Durbhunga  which  *'  was  proved  as  far  as  it  could  be 
'^  proved  to  have  been  due  to  impure  water,  for  as  soon  as  a  tank  which  had  foul  water  in  it  was 
^'  guarded  from  use,  and  boiled  water  substituted,  both  the  cholera  and  diarrhoea  that  were  prevailing 
"  ceased  as  if  by  magic." 

8.  These  facts  taken  from  the  reports  show  how  prominently  the  influence  of  impure  water  in 
aggravating  the  severity  of  cholera  impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  medical  officers  during  the  epidemic 
of  1876.  But  this  is  not  the  only  assigned  cause.  The  sanitary  problem  in  these  BengiQ  villages  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole. 

They  present  the  usual  concomitaBts  of  cholera,  such  as  filth  in  streets,  houses,  and  open  spaces, 
water  pits  and  hollows  in  and  around  villages,  low  position,  want  of  drainage,  poor  living,  and  bad 
house  accommodation,  and,  in  the  case  of  pilgrims,  fatigue,  inferior  diet,  crowding,  occupying  in 
successive  groups  the  same  areas  of  foul  ground,  together  with  bad  water. 

Perhaps,  as  suggested  by  the  facts,  the  easiest  and  least  expensive  remedies  would  be  those  for 
preserving  tank  water  from  pollution,  at  least  to  begin  with,  but  in  order  that  measures  for  thb  end 
may  be  carried  out,  one  or  more  tanks  would  have  to  be  selected  in  each  locality  to  be  set  apart  solely 
for  drinking  purposes.  The  tanks  would  have  to  be  cleared  out,  the  margins  cleansed,  places  for 
drawing  water  set  apart,  and  the  whole  surrounding  ground  strictly  guarded  from  pollution.  There  is 
jiothing  in  this  which  apparently  might  not  be  done  by  the  people  themselves  under  suitable  advice. 
Where  there  are  municipal  authorities  they  ought  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  all  water  sources  as 
part  of  their  current  duty. 

9.  8mall'pox.--TheTe  were  10,746  small-pox  deaths  in  Bengal  in  1876.  Out  of  666  registering 
circles,  30  only  were  severely  attacked,  and  206  circles  escaped  altogether. 

The  monthly  prevalence  of  the  disease  was  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  Deaths. 

January         ------  437 

February                 -            -            -            -                -  982 

March            ..-.--.  1,652 

April           -----                 -  2,095 

May 1,672 

June            -            -            -            -            -                -  1^116 

July 824 

August        -----  407 

September      ------  467 

October -  229 

November       -..--.  292 

December              ....                -  573 

The  highest  registered  death-rate  was  7*78  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  Barb  Town. 

A  list  of  the  more  severely  affected  districts  is  given,  in  22  of  which  the  Act  prohibiting  inoculation 
is  not  in  operation,  and  as  a  contrasted  fact  it  is  stated  that  the  immunity  of  Bogra,  where  there  were 
only  two  deaths,  was  due  to  the  self-denying  efforts  of  Surgeon-Major  Lidderdale,  who  carried  out 
efficient  vaccination  while  he  himself  suffered  from  fever  attacks. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  informed  that  on  the  whole  vaccination  is  gradually  gaining  ground,  although 
in  several  districts  it  is  much  disliked  and  opposed,  and  inoculation  preferred.  The  obvious  lesson 
taught  by  the  fact«  is  that  inoculation  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  vaccination  pressed  forwards 
throughout  the  province. 

10.  Fevers. — Every  district  of  Bengal  suffered  from  diseases  classed  as  "fevers,"  but  these  diseases 
manifested  their  severest  character  in  Bengal  proper  onlv.  There  were  altogether  561,530  deaths 
registered  under  this  head  in  1876,  nearly  two-fifths  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  Sanitary 
Cpmmissioner  considers  that  the  increase  is  due  to  better  registration*  In  the  selected  registration 
circles  the  fever  death-rate  was  15*87  per  1,000  of  the  population  for  urban,  and  11*95  per  1,000  f^ 
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rural  circles  ;  and  in  both  groups  of  circles  the  deaths  ascribed  to  fever  amounted  to  56*55  per  cent  of 
the  total  mortality. 

11.  The  seasonal  prevalence,  and  mortality  of  fever,  were  as  follows: — 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July- 

Augost 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Fever  Deaths. 

BamfiUl. 

IncheB. 

39,135 

•20 

35,400 

•18 

3»,577 

1*83 

42,396 

1-62 

86,937 

5-20 

35,095 

11-87 

41,674 

14-91 

.  46,684 

14-50 

50,985 

1022 

61,784 

4-79 

65,980 

•75 

66,088 

•96 

This  table  shows  the  fever  mortality  to  be  greatest  in  the  drying  up  months,  October,  November,  aod 
December.  * 

The  localities  most  severely  affected  are  stated  to  be  '^  districts  and  portions  of  districts  where  a 
^^  damp  soil,  jungle,  and  decaying  vegetation  abound." 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  statement,  but  it  confinns,  from  the  observations  of  experienced  Officers, 
the  existence  of  such  causes  in  specific  localities  where  they  may  be  dealt  with  more  or  less  effectually. 

12.  The  following  contrasts  between  the  local  favourinf^  conditions  of  fever  and  cholera  are  recorded 
by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner : — 

(a.)  Cholera  and  fever  both  prevail  most  severely  and  fatally  during  the  drying  periods  of  the  year. 

(This  law,  as  regards  cholera,  is  more  appUcable  to  Bengal) 
(6.)  "  The  more  rain  the  more  fever  "  does  not  apply  to  cholera ;  but  *'  the  less  rain  the  more  cholera  " 

does  hold  good  for  fevers. 
(<?.)  "  Fevers  occur  during  heavy  and  prolonged  rains,  while  cholera  then  ceases."    (As  regards  fever 

not  so  much  as  during  drying  up  of  the  rains.) 
(d.)  Fevers  cUng  to  damp  soils  and  decajring  vegetadon,  avoiding  and  passing  over  porous  and  dry 

soils.     Cholera  has  no  such  relationship.     (It  must  here  be  remarked,  however,  that  if  this 

observation  holds  good  as  regards  cholera  in  Bengal,  it  appears  not  to  be  universally  applicable  in 

India.     It  suggests  matter  for  further  inquiry.) 
(e.)  Fever  is  worst  and  most  constant  in  dense  jungles  and  uncultivated  wastes,  and  along  di'ying  up 

river  beds,  while  cholera  has  no  such  specialities. 
(/)  Good  drainage  and  efficient  agriculture  stop  and  prevent  fever,  but  not  cholera.    (The  contrast 

as  regards  cholera,  reouires  confirmation.) 
(g.)  (The  following  contrast,  however,  is  an  important  one  for  practical  purposes.)  "  Cholera  is  w<H%t 

^'  and  most  constant  in  unsanitated  and  crowded  fairs,  and  pilgrim  routes,  no  matter  at  what 

''  season  or  place  they  occur ;  whereas  fever  does  not  attend  those  places  as  a  rule." 
(A.)  Agues  cease  at  6,000  or  more  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  not  so  cholera  (although  less  destructive 

at  great  elevations). 
(i.)  Santhals  and  Mughs  suffer  much  from  fever,  and  little  from  cholera.     Both  are  specially  careful 

about  their  drinking  water. 
(A.)  Although  certain  analogies  may  be  traced  between  the  phenomena  of  ague  and  cholera,  never- 
theless the  organs  which  suffer  in  the  one  disease  are  not  those  which  suffer  in  the  other. 

Comparisons  of  this  kind  between  the  conditions  under  which  -  epidenue  diseases  prevail  are  only 
useful  for  practical  purposes  if  they  include  all  the  cases.  But  on  turning  to  the  next  page  of  the 
Report,  the  following  account  of  the  local  favouring  conditions  of  fever  in  two  localties  is  given. 
Bankoora. — A  very  severe  outbreak  of  fever.  Almost  every  house  suffered.  Sanitary  arrangements 
utterly  bad,  jungle  excessive,  stagnant  pools  of  water,  with  decaying  vegetable  matter ;  dampness ; 
people  and  houses  filthy  in  the  extreme  ;  as  many  cesspools  as  there  are  houses.  Beerhhoom, — During 
one  fever  outbreak  there  were  4,884  attacks,  and  1,238  deaths.  Cause  stated  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  wretchedly  filthy  condition  of  every  village.  Stagnant  putrid  water,  rank  rotten  vegetation, 
manure  heaps,  and  holes  filled  with  all  kinds  of  filth. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  a  doubtful  proceeding,  so  far  as  concerns  the  prevention  of  fever,  to 
remove  the  surface  vegetation  and  subsoil  water  and  to  leave  the  filth. 

In  the  same  way,  if  cholera  presented  itself  under  similar  conditions,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  best  way 
of  preventing  its  recurrence  would  be  to  remove  the  filth  and  leave  all  tiie  other  disease  causes  in  fuU 
operation.     Both  should  be  removed. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  suggested  by  the  facts  about  Beerbhoom. 

It  appears  that  in  this  locality  there  were  4,884  fever  cases,  of  which  1,238,  or  one  in  four,  proved 
fatal.  Now  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  no  such  death-rate  arises  from  ague,  and  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  fatal  cases  were  of  fever  having  another  setioiogy.  Although  the  true  nature  of  many  of  the  low 
forms  of  fever  is  still  unsettled,  and,  possibly,  too  absolute  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  so-called 
enteric  and  '*  typhoid  malarial  fever,"  for  which  latter  it  may  not  always  be  necessary  to  seek  a 
"  filth  cause,"  still  it  may  be  again  suggested  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  whether  certain  of  those  indigenous 
Indian  fevers  among  the  Native  population  may  not  be  enteric  in  character.  And,  if  this  be  so,  the 
filth  element  may  turn  out  to  be  as  important  a  death  cause  during  fever  epidemics  as  malaria.  The 
Beerbhoom  case,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  is  by  no  means  a  solitsuy  one.  Similar  facts  have  been 
observed  all  over  India,  and  these  disproportionate  death-rates  have,  in  times  past,  raised  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  medical  observers  in  India  whether  some  other  cause  besides  malaria  was  not  engaged  in 
their  production. 
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In  the  present  Report,  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Dinagepore  describes  the  year's  fevers  as  ^'nearly  all 
"  bilious  remittent  fever,  running  rapidly  into  Tow  nervous  continued  fever,  which  was  very 
*'  fatal.*'  "There  were  a  few  cases  of  typhoid,  and  one  well-marked  case  of  typhus  which 
terminated  fatally.''  The  question  is  a  large  one,  and  is  connected  with  the  pathology  of 
Indian  fevers  generally,  an  almost  unoccupied  field  of  investigation.  But  the  present  and  preceding 
Reports  clearly  point  to  one  and  the  same  practical  conclusion,  that  the  fatal  forms  of  native 
fevers  are  the  result  of  local  filth  in  air,  earth,  and  water,  as  well  as  of  local  malaria,  and  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  these  fevers,  it  will  answer  little  good  purpose  to  remove 
one  class  of  causes  and  to  leave  the  other,  and  hence  that  for  practical  sanitary  work  it  b 
unnecessary  to  separate  between  the  local  favouring  conditions  of  fatal  levers  and  endemic  cholera.  If 
every  village  is  cleansed  and  kept  clean,  cattle  removed  to  the  outskirts,  filthy  water-holes  filled  up, 

Sood  surface  drainage  and  good  water  provided  where  required,  and  culinary  water-sources  protected 
*om  pollution,  all  simple  enough  remedies,  and  mostly  within  the  working  power  of  the  villagers 
themselves,  we  have  every  reason,  from  past  experience,  to  predict  that  there  wul  be  less  to  record  of 
the  ravages  of  either  fever  or  cholera.  Improved  drainage  and  agriculture  in  the  districts  themselves, 
and  rectification  of  watercourses  and  rivers,  will  then,  in  time,  reduce  more  effectually  the  general 
malaria  of  the  country. 

18.  No  doubt  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  people  of  these  poor  villages  are  unable  to  help 
themselves  effectuallv.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  facts  regarding  two  villages  in  Thana 
Damurhuda,  in  whicn  about  a  third  of  the  population  suffered  from  fever,  while  the  neichbourinff 
villages  were  free;  fever  stated  "to  be  due  to  density  of  brushwood  jungle;  air  close,  stifling,  ana 
**  charged  with  decaying  vegetable  matter ;  to  the  existence  of  an  immense  number  of  large  ditches 
*'  and  hollows  filled  with  putrid  water,  and  to  want  of  drainage,  the  place  lying  water-logged  and  the 
*•  organic  portions  of  the  soil  itself  being  almost  putrid."  All  these  evils  have  been  increasing  year  by 
year.  Surely  some  one  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  such  a  state  of  matters,  or  the  villages  should 
be  removed  to  a  more  healthy  site.  It  may  be  suggested  whether  those  who  have  a  beneficiary 
interest  in  these  villages  should  not  be  called  on  in  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
State,  to  keep  their  properties  in  a  wholesome  condition.  A  sin^e  badly  kept  village  may  risk  the 
health  of  a  considerable  district. 

14.  Bowel  Complaints, — In  1876  as  many  as  58,701  deaths  were  registered  from  bowel  complaints. 

The  monthly  deaths  were  as  follows  : — 

Deaths. 
January       ----.-..    3,785 

February  -  -  -  -  -  -    »,605 

March         .-----..     4,117 

April  ....--     4^903 

May  --•..-.-     4,562 

June  -------     4,582 

July  --------     5,656 

August  .-•-..     5^902 

September   -  -  -  -  -  -  -5,456- 

^    October  ------     5,282 

November    --------    5,87^ 

December  .-.-..     5,474 

The  Sanitary  Commissioner  states  that  this  distribution  of  the  mortality  proves  affain  **that  the 
**  evening  and  morning  damp  and  chills,  and  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  of  July,  August,  and 
**  September,  and  the  extreme  cold  night  air  and  heavy  dews  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
**  acting  on  the  poor,  ill,  and  insufficiently  clad,  badly  led  population,  who  sleep  on  damp  floors,  and 
"  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are,  moreover,  debiUtated  and  broken  down  in  constitution,  subject 
**  them  in  very  large  numbers  to  the  influence  and  fatality  of  bowel  complaints.*' 

Here  we  have  another  set  of  conditions  enumerated,  which  amount  to  this,  that  the  housing,  clothing, 
and  feeding  of  the  people  are  so  inferior  as  not  to  protect  them  from  ordinary  daily  climatic  changes, 
and  that  they  sleep  on  cold  damp  undrained  ground.  Part  of  the  result  may  nevertheless  be  due  to 
malaria. 

This  Commission  has  long  called  attention  to  these  disease  causes,  more  peculiarly  connected  with 
the  civilization  of  the  people,  and  they  are  again  reproduced  in  the  present  Report  in  their  deadly 
effects  on  the  public  health,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  influence  is  solely  confined  to  the 
production  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Their  tendency  is  directly  to  undermine  the  stamina  of  the 
whole  population  exposed  to  them,  and  to  make  them  liable  to  attacks  of  any  epidemic  that  may  be 
about    All  the  Commission  can  do  in  the  matter  is  to  call  attention  again  to  the  facts. 

15.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  which  it  appears  to  be  difficult  to  remedy,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in 
quoting  the  following  statement  regarding  the  European  population  in  Bengal,  both  for  its  facts  and 
me  lessons  it  conveys. 

*'  It  is  worthy  of  note  how  rapidly  and  decidedly  dysentery,  and  indeed  all  chylopoietic  disorders 
"  have  ceased  to  attack  Europeans  in  this  country.  The  old  reckless  exposure  to  sun  and  rain,  the 
*'  heavy  tiffins,  midnight  suppers,  and  stronger  liquor  drinking  have  ceased  ;  in  proportion,  agues  are 
**  getting  rarer  among  them  every  dav.  They  are  better  {protected,  our  women  are  less  pale,  thm, 
**  and  lethargic,  more  muscular  and  firmer,  more  energetic,  healthier  and  happier,  since  croquet, 
**  badminton,  and  lawn-tennis  have  given  them  some  real  out-door  exercise  "  (not  living  in  dark  rooms), 
^^  and  in  going  through  Bengal  I  find  this  healthy  state  to  be  in  prop<5rtion  to  the  prevalence  of  these 
^*  games,  and  where  they  do  not  exist,  the  old  pallor  and  appearance  of  suffering  and  exhaustion  are 
**  more  or  less  present.  Altogether,  and  even  as  it  is,  Europeans  are  freer  from  disease,  lonffer  lived, 
^^  and  healthier  than  the  great  majority  of  the  Natives  themselves.  Old  Indians  do  not  now  retire  broken 
"  down  to  die  within  the  year.  *  *  In  his  stead  we  have  the  veteran  of  40  years'  service  strong 
"  and  viffourous  to  work  and  to  enjoy  life  another  quarter  of  a  century.  The  degeneration  of  the  careful 
*'  EngUSunati  in  India  has  become  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule  as  it  was  in  former  days.'' 
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This  striking  experience  ouffht  to  aflFord  a  lesson  to  every  European  going  on  Indian  service.  It 
must  now  be  recognised  that  nome  habits  will  not  preserve  health  in  India.  The  climate  puts  in 
claims  that  must  be  met,  and  Dr.  Coates  has  told  us  what  the  visible  results  are,  even  now,  of  com- 
plying with  them.  But  year  after  year  the  Commission  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
aiseases,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  as  well  as  liver  diseases,  which  have  so  strikingly  declined  among 
Europeans  generally  still  exist  apparently  unchecked  in  a  special  class  of  Europeans,  namely,  the 
private  soldiers. 

It  is  further  known  that  intemperance  and  its  results  are  co-extensive  in  the  Indian  Army  with 
these  fatal  diseases.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  ought  to  produce  their  proper  impression 
on  all  Officers  having  the  care  and  conduct  of  troops  in  India.  It  ought  no  longer  to  be  possible  to 
say  that  delicately  nurtured  English  ladies  can  so  manage  themselves  in  India  as  to  escape  those 
climate  diseases  under  which  so  many  strong  young  men,  year  by  year,  succumb,  even  when  in  charge 
of  educated  officers  and  skilled  medical  attendants.  If  the  problem  is  only  taken  in  hand,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  it  can  be  solved. 

16.  Injtery. — Under  this  head  are  recorded  40,151  deaths  from  accident  in  1876,  as  compared  with 
6,689  in  the  preceding  year.  The  great  increase  of  mortality  in  1876  was  due  to  the  cyclone,  in  which 
above  34,000  people  appear  to  have  perished.  The  usual  tidal  wave  had  flooded  the  low  lands,  and 
before  it  could  recede  the  storm  wave  swept  over  the  country  and  covered  the  coasts  of  Backergunge, 
Noakholly,  and  Chittagong  to  a  depth,  in  the  more  exposed  parts,  of  from  40  to  45  feet  In  some 
places  every  living  thing  appears  to  have  perished.  Another  prominent  death  cause  under  the  same 
head  was  from  snake-bite  and  wild  beasts,  the  registered  deaths  from  which  were  10,062.  The  Com- 
missioner states  that  the  mortality  from  snake-bite  is  largely  due  to  persons  going  out  at  night  for 
natural  purposes,  especially  during  the  breeding  season  of  serpents.  Until  some  organized  system 
of  destroying  snakes  and  wild  animals  is  established  the  preventable  mortality  from  this  cause  must 
continue. 

17.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  Report  it  may  be  useful  to  introduce  the  following  facts  about 
cattle  plague  : — ^The  cattle  herd  in  large  numbers,  and  are  collected  night  after  night  in  one  spot,  till 
"  the  whole  ground  is  polluted  with  cow  dung  and  the  air  rendered  offensive.  This  may  not  be  the 
**  exciting  cause  of  the  infection,  yet  it  is  a  very  general  accompaniment,  and  probably  is  the  chief 
^^  predisposing  cause ; "  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  must  be  met  by  some  other  measure  ror  its  removal 
besides  killing  affected  cattle. 

18.  Personal  Proceedings. — Under  this  section  of  the  Report  an  account  is  given  of  the  result  of 
sanitary  inspections  carried  out  in  the  following  places,  the  first  three  by  Dr.  Pilcher,  and  the  remainder 
by  Dr.  Coates : — 

Cuttack.  Jessore.  English  Bazaar. 

Pooree.  Dina^epore.  Burdwan. 

Balasore.  NoaknoUy.  Pumeah. 

Soory.  Purulia.  Darjeeling. 

Nya  Doomka.  Buxar.  Backergunge  (Burrisal). 

Furreedpore.  Maida.  Chittagong. 

Goalundo. 
Most  of  the  localities  inspected  are  on  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  on  low  lying 
alluvial  land  intersected  by  rivers  and  watercourses,  some  of  which  are  all  but  dried  up  in  the  dry 
season  to  form  successions  of  shallow  pools  containing  impure  water,  often  the  only  water  the  people 
have  to  drink.  In  many  districts  there  is  no  drainage,  and  in  others  the  country  is  intersected  with 
drainage  ditches  which  have  been  left  to  fall  into  disrepair,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  health  of 
adjacent  villages,  many  of  which  have  to  be  deserted  during  unhealthy  seasons.  Many  districts  are 
covered  with  dense  jungle,  and  during  most  of  the  year  the  ground  is  wet  or  moist  and  the  air  loaded 
with  unwholesome  damp.  To  these  great  natural  disadvantages  of  site  the  people  themselves  have 
added  other  unwholesome  conditions,  which  act  inimediately  on  their  own  health. 

In  similar  localities  in  Burma  the  inhabitants  escape  to  a  great  extent  the  evil  influence  of  ground 
damp  and  malaria  by  raising  their  houses  on  posts  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground. 
But  in  Lower  Bengal  the  Native  huts  are  built  directly  on  the  wet  or  damp  soil ;  the  walls  are  often 
damp  up  to  the  roof.  In  one  instance  at  Burrisal  it  is  stated  that  ^'  green  vegetation  extends  to  the 
roof  of  some  of  the  wards  of  the  jail."  The  people  sleep  on  the  ground,  which  is  often  visibly  damp. 
They  appear  to  have  no  conception  of  any  importance  being  due  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  all  sanitary 
work,  VIZ.,  that  dead  matter  excreted  from  the  human  body,  whether  from  the  lungs,  skin,  intestinal 
or  glandular  organs,  cannot  be  re-introduced  into  the  system  without  immediate  danger  to  health  and 
life.  Hence  every  village  is  honeycombed  with  cesspits  or  foul  water  holes.  There  is  scarcely  a  well 
that  does  not  abound  with  putrescing  animal  matters,  and  where  water  is  drawn  for  use  from  rivers 
or  tanks  the  same  place  is  used  for  bathing,  washing,  and  performing  the  frmctions  of  nature.  It  may 
be  safely  predicated  that  scarcely  any  water  is  used  by  village  populations,  and  in  not  a  few  towns, 
which  is  fit  for  drinking  or  cooking. 

Besides  this  dangerous  and  preventable  foulness  of  the  domestic  water,  the  air  and  earth  are  polluted 
by  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  clothing,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  their  food,  are  so  scanty 
as  to  lower  their  general  health  and  disease  resisting  power. 

19.  These  facts  are  all  so  familiar  that  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  them,  were 
it  not  that  they  form  the  subject  matter  of  many  painful  details  in  these  inspection  reports ;  and  they 
quite  account  for  the  observed  predisposition  to  the  ravages  of  fever  and  diolera  which  from  time  to 
time  decimate  the  village  populations  of  Lower  BengaL 

At  first  sight  the  problem  which  these  villages  present  appears  to  be  all  but  insoluble.  We  have 
already  seen  that  within  the  Bengal  Government  there  are  188,805  of  them,  the  great  majority  of 
which  are  in  all  probability  exposed  to  the  combinations  of  insanitary  conditions  already  specified. 

It  is  obvious  tnat  the  main  evils  can  only  be  grappled  with  in  detail,  village  by  village,  and  by  the 
people  themselves.    But  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  some  responsibility  resting  on  the  proprietors 
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in  regard  to  lar^^er  works,  such  as  providing  and  cleansing  water  tanks,  cleaning  out  watercourses  and 
ditches,  and  filhng  up  foul  water  holes. 

This  inspection  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  on  ihe  part  of  the  Government  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  is  ably  done  and  recorded.  So  far  Government  has  been  doing  its  part,  but  every- 
thing depends  on  what  comes  of  it.  It  may,  from  this  point  of  view,  be  possible,  after  further  inquiry 
by  local  oflScers,  to  arrive  at  some  clear  course  of  proceeding,  so  that  now  the  evils  are  known,  steps 
may  be  at  once  taken  to  determine  who  is  to  remedy  those  defects  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  the 
people  themselves  to  deal  with. 

20.  The  most  prominent  and  most  important  disease  cause  coming  under  this  category  is,  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  foul  condition  of  the  village  watercourses. 

This  central  fact  comes  out  prominently  in  all  the  local  reports.  If  there  be  one  sanitary  work  of 
more  immediate  importance  than  another  it  is  that  every  village  shall  be  provided  with  water  fit  to 
drink,  either  from  tanks,  wells,  or  rivers,  and  that  somebody  should  be  held  responsible  for  doinff  thb 
work.  It  may  be  su^sested  whether  necessities  such  as  these  regarding  the  water-supply  of  viUafes 
might  not  be  dealt  with  on  some  such  principle  as  the  one  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Bengal  in 
dealing  with  the  Calcutta  bustees, — to  execute  the  works,  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  proprietors,  in  the 
event  of  their  not  being  carried  out  by  the  villagje  proprietors  after  due  notice. 

The  conservation  of  water-sources  and  of  village  drains  might  in  this  ease  be  provided  for  by  the 
people,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  instructions  similar  to  those  which  have  been  issued  for  the  use  of 
villages  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  and  quoted  in  the  present  Report,  should  come  into  use,  but 
unfortunately  we  are  informed  in  the  reports  that  these  instructions  have  been  of  no  benefit  The 
Commissioner  must  know  best  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and 
the  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  but  the  instructions  appear  somewhat  long,  reasoned,  and  detailed,  and 
it  has  occurred  to  us  to  suggest  whether  a  few  short  pointed  directions  regarding  cleanliness  of  houses 
and  villages,  removing  of  cattle  outside,  and  avoiding  every  practice  which  could  endanc^r  the  purity 
of  drinking  water,  would  not  be  better ;  a  brief  code,  in  fact,  of  village  sanitary  rules,  which  all  could 
understand,  and  which  the  village  authority,  where  there  is  one,  could  in  some  way  enforce. 

21.  The  time  appears  to  have  arrived  for  taking  positive  action  on  the  knowledge  already 
obtained. 

Of  course,  all  that  relates  to  rivers,  watercourses,  and  the  general  drainage  improvements,  must 
necessarily  be  left  to  the  Public  Works  Department.  What  we  have  said  is  simply  a  suggestion  on 
defective  local  knowledge.  But  one  thing  appears  to  be  certain,  that  the  causes  which  have  made 
these  river  deltas  the  nursery  grounds  of  epidemics  of  cholera  are  known,  at  least  such  of  them  as  are 
amenable  to  engineering  and  sanitary  procedure,  and  that  they  ought  in  some  way  or  other  to  be 
dealt  with. 

All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  suggest  general  principles  of  procedure  the  details  of  which  must  be 
left  to  Government 

22.  The  chief  difficulties  in  municipal  towns  appear  to  be  those  connected  with  water-supply  and 
conservancy,  and  the  excuse  put  forward  by  tbo  authorities  in  two  or  three  cases  is  want  of  funds, 
which  simply  means  that  thev  cannot  afford  to  keep  water  tanks  clean  and  to  adopt  cleanly  habits 
themselves.  If  every  one  did  his  part  in  these  matters  no  outlav  would  be  required.  But,  even  as  it 
is,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  has  snown  that  by  the  application  of  town  manure  to  agricultural  ground, 
laud  rented  at  Rs.  5  per  beegha  can  be  let  for  from  Rs.  12  to  Rs.  27  per  bee^ha.  In  many  cases  it 
appears  that  people  vrill  not  use  public  latrines,  and  prefer  resorting  to  the  fields.  In  such  mstances 
the  practice  of  Bijnoor  might  be  adopted,  which  is  to  appoint  a  menter  to  cover  at  once  all  deposits 
with  earth,  and  by  cultivating  areas  of  ground  dealt  with  in  this  way,  the  whole  cost  of  the  proceeding 
would  be  more  than  covered. 

The  facts  as  a  whole  appear  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  an  important  part  of  future  work  of 
Sanitary  Commissioners  will  be  to  instruct  both  municipal  authorities  and  people  in  the  simplest  and 
least  costly  details  of  sanitary  work,  especially  in  the  conservation  and  regulation  of  sources  of  water- 
supply,  methods  of  dealing  saiely  with  town  manure,  filling  up  holes,  levelling  and  draining  surfaces, 
and  roads.    In  this  way  it  may  be  possible  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future  proceedings. 

2S.  Sanitary  Progress. — This,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  last  section  of  the  Report,  deals  rather 
with  improvements  which  are  necessary  than  with  completed  sanitary  works.  It  gives  the  substance 
of  returns  from  39  districts,  comprehending  138  municipalities,  with  a  population  of  2,415,702,  and 
showing  an  expenditure  for  sanitary  works  of  about  41,000/.  for  the  year.  It  is  stated  that  in  all  the 
municipalities  and  towns,  and  in  some  districts,  surface  cleansing,  repairs  of  latrines,  drains,  roads,  &c, 
deepening  or  cleaning  of  tanks,  wells,  &c,  have  been  carried  out  more  or  less. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bengal  Municipal  Act,  V.  (B.  C.)  of  1876,  have  been  extended  to  a  number  of 
localities  enabUng  byelaws  ror  sanitary  purposes  to  be  framed.  Act  VI.  of  1870  was  also  extended 
for  improving  the  registration.  The  Act  for  forbidding  inoculation  was  likewise  applied  to  a  number 
of  places. 

Much  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Pilcher  for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  port  of  Calcutta, 
and  a  purer  water-supply  has  been  provided  for  shipping. 

Additional  conservancy  arrangements  are  being  introduced  at  Pooree,  the  ffreat  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  steps  had  been  taken  for  protecting  and  improving  the  water-supply  and  resting  places  along  the 
great  pilgrim  routes. 

There  is  little  else  to  report  in  the  way  of  sanitary  works,  but  much  to  state  in  the  way  of 
difficulties.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  be  informed  that  the  main  reason  for  executing  works  is  to  be 
sought  for,  not  in  a  desire  for  progressive  improvement  in  the  public  health,  but  inerely  as  an  occasional 
compulsory  result  of  catastrophes.  "  The  general  body  of  the  people  "  we  are  told  **  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
**  help  themselves.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  value  of  pure  air  and  water,  cleanliness  of  habitation, 
^'  drainage,  good  conservancy,  &c.  They  are  content  to  abide  by  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  and  if 
*'  they  suffer  and  die,  they  attribute  the  contingency  to  £Eite,^and  not  to  the  neglect  of  sanitation. 
"  The  people  are,  moreover,  in  most  cases  really  unable  to  incur  the  required  expenses.'' 

24.  Perhaps,  of  all  historic  peoples,  many  of  those  inhabiting  Hindostan  have  made  the  smallest 
advances  iii  sanitary  knowledge,  and  in  this  condition  have  become  an  inheritance  of  the  (Government 
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of  India.  To  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  cannot  be  raised  out  of  tho  pestilence  breeding  habits 
whidb  have  descended  to  them  through  ages,  would  be  to  suppose  that  they  differed  essentially  from 
all  other  races  in  this  matter.  Even  in  Dr.  Coates'  Report,  wtuch  is  not  a  very  hopeful  one,  there  are 
lights  which  might  be  followed.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  proceedings  of  local  ma^strates,  the 
enlisting  of  persons  of  local  influence  in  the  work,  division  of  districts,  and  the  like.  Ana  why  should 
not  there  be  added  to  these  agencies  the  direct  action  of  local  property  owners?  There  is  likewise 
another  agency  suggested  by  Dr.  Coates,  which  might  be  useful  even  in  the  present  generation.  He 
says :  '^  Were  the  educational  department  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  in  a  simple 
**  elementary  form  incumbent  on  all  patshalas  or  vernacular  aided  schools,  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
**  the  rising  generation  carry  out  sanitary  reforms  when  they  come  to  control  their  own  social  affairs." 
It  may  l^  asked,  why  should  not  every  student  leaving  any  college  throughout  India  carry  with  him 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  sanitary  requirements  to  enable  him  to  estimate  their  importance  to  the 
health  and  civilization  of  his  countrymen,  and  so  to  aid  by  his  example  and  influence  improvements 
among  the  existing  generation? 

To  sum  up: — 

(1.)  There  is  evidence  that  increasing  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  matter  of  registration,  and  that 
the  record  of  deaths  is  improving. 

(2.)  The  visible  removable  causes  of  epidemic  outbreaks  in  Lower  Bengal  are  sufficiently  known  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Those  of  them  which  are  connected  with  the  drainages  of  the  country,  river 
conservancy,  and  the  like,  must  necessarily  be  seen  to  by  Government  agency. 

(8.)  Of  those  which  are  more  particularly  connected  with  popular  interests  and  habits,  the  most 
immediately  important  is  the  condition  of  the  water-supply,  which,  as  shown*  by  the  present  Report, 
is  such,  in  many  districts  at  least,  as  to  be  a  species  of  epidemic  poison,  a  result  due  partly  to  the  nature 
of  the  water  source,  but  mainly  to  foul  Native  habits,  which  would  soon  render  the  purest  water  source 
unfit  for  use.  It  is  hence  obvious  that  not  only  must  water  sources  be  cleansed  and  improved,  but 
steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  people  themselves  from  polluting  them. 

(4.).  That  the  known  principles  of  village  sanitation  reqmred  to  be  enforced  on  the  people  by  simple 
village  rules,  by  the  influence  of  headmen,  local  proprietors,  and  other  persons  of  influence,  magistrates, 
&c,  under  visitation  by  Civil  Surgeons  and  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  ;  and  if  the  vaccination  service 
i^  so  organized  as  to  admit  of  its  agency  being  used  for  general  sanitary  work  as  in  Bombay  Presidency, 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  make  use  of  it  in  tliis  work. 

(5.)  Considering  the  past  sanitary  history  of  Bengal,  the  Commission  would  suggest  that  the 
proposal  of  Dr.  Coates  to  introduce  simple  sanitary  teaching  into  schools,  and  also  into  colleges, 
mirat  be  taken  into  consideration  by  Government 

Lastly.  The  Commission  regrets  that  the  record  of  sanitary  progress  even  among  the  comparatively 
limited  population  to  which  it  refers  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  satisfactory,  although  they  are 
desirous  at  the  same  time  of  stating  their  satisfaction  with  the  zed  and  abiUty  with  which  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  has  fulfilled  his  laborious  duties.  It  is  evident  that,  had  die  results  depended  solely  on 
his  work,  they  would  have  been  of  a  different  character. 

23rd  February  1878. 


No.  5. 

Memorandum  of  the  Aemt  Sanitaey  Commission  on  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary 

Commissioner  for  the  Punjab  for  1876. 

In  consequence  of  his  resignation  of  the  oflSce  of  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab  by 
Dr.  De  Renzy  on  his  promotion,  the  duties  were  taken  over  by  Surgeon-Major  Bellew,  who  has 

Prepared  the  Keport  for  1876.  There  is  prefixed  to  the  Report  a  Minute  of  proceedings  on  it  by  the 
lieutenant  Governor  ;  and  as  this  paper  is  in  itself  an  important  contribution  to  the  sanitarv  history  of 
the  year,  it  is  proposed  to  include  its  contents  in  the  following  remarks  on  Surgeon- Major  Bellow's 
Report. 

1.  The  estimated  population  of  the  Punjab  for  1876  is  not  given^  but  the  census  population  of  1868 
was  17,487,125.  There  were  496,884  deaths  registered  in  1876  =  a  death-rate  on  the  census 
population  of  28  per  1,000,  showing  an  increase  of  2  per  1,000  over  1875.  This  is  the  largest  death- 
rate  yet  registered  in  the  Punjab,  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  really  indicates  an  increase  of 
mortality  to  this  extent^  because  of  recent  years  compulsory  registration  powers  have  been  accepted  by 
an  increasing  number  of  municipalities.  At  the  end  of  1876  there  were  173  municipalities  exercising 
these  powers,  2(>  of  which  had  adopted  them  during  the  year.  The  facte  as  they  stand,  unfortunately, 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  death-rates  in  the  Punjab  are  very  high,  especially  in  the  larger  towns,  which 
have  yielded  the  following  mortality  during  the  year: — 


Rewaree 
Delhi    - 
Bhowani 
Kurnool 
Panipat 
.  Umballa 
Loodiana 
Ferozepore 
JuUundur 
Hoshiarpur 


Death-rates 

Death-rates 

per  1,000 

. 

per  1,000. 

.     32 

Bat^la 

m                         m 

-     51 

.     42 

Umritsur 

m 

-     71 

-     22 

Lahore 

. 

-     54 

-     58 

Mooltan 

• 

-    37 

-     29 

Gujeranwala 

- 

-     52 

-     45 

Sealkot 

• 

-    49 

.     45 

Rawulpindee 

* 

-     44 

.     86 

Peshawur 

- 

-     35 

.  138 

Dera  Ismail  Khan 

M      ' 

-    25 

^     76 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
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Out  of  208  munidpaUties  there  were  100  in  which  the  mortality  in  1876  was  40  per  1,000  and 
upwards.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  the  death-rates  were  10,  12,  and  li  per  cent  It  is  dear  from 
these  facts  that  the  local  inddence  of  mortality  is  alread]^  known  in  this  Government,  or  that  it  could 
be  easily  ascertained,  anothere  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  its  causes,  of  which  too  little  is 
said  in  the  Report,  More  ought  certainly  to  be  looked  for  than  a  simple  reproduction  year  after  year 
of  a  list  of  high  death-rates. 

It  may  be  suggested  whether  these  20  deadly  municipal  towns  ought  not  to  be  at  once  submitted  to 
survey  and  inspection,  and  the  death  causes  and  engineering  remedies  pointed  out  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  only  use  of  statistical  data  of  this  dass  is  to  lead  directly  to  remedial  measures. 

2.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  the  Government  proceedings  ^ve  the  following  instructive  table  of 
death  causes  for  tJbe  last  10  years  : — 


Years. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 
Complaints. 

AU  other 
canses. 

Total 
Deathi. 

1867 

43,146 

20,483 

178,681 

Not  recorded 

76,398 

812,708 

1868    .            .            -            - 

532 

24,222 

151,337 

17,823 

73,871 

267,786 

1869        -             -             .            -            - 

9,258 

53,169 

272,946 

30,963 

87,495 

463,821 

1870    -            -             -             - 

469 

27,163 

276,093 

27,249 

88,952 

418^26 

1871 

369 

25,534 

213,548 

21,678 

102,249 

868,378 

1872    .             -            -             - 

8,727 

23,728 

264,711 

28,845 

110,097 

430,608 

1873        -             -             -            -            - 

148 

25,699 

219,909 

19,640 

91,757 

367,168 

1874    -             -             .             - 

78 

12,026 

190,681 

16,407 

97,671 

816,718 

1876 

6,246 

13,694 

279,841 

27,650 

119,997 

447,208 

1876    -            -            -            - 

5,736 

10,254 

351,286 

27,271 

102,297 

496,844 

Making  every  allowance  for  defects  in  the  death  registration,  this  table  shows  historically,  as  well  as 
in  the  present  fact,  that  the  key  to  improved  healdi  in  the  Punjab  is  to  be  found  in  measures  for 
diminishing  the  amount  of  fever,  and  the  Commission  concurs  entirely  in  the  view  of  the  Lieutenant 
(Jovemor  in  impressing  upon  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  **  the  importance  of  continuing  his  strenuous 
"  exertions  to  reduce,  or  to  point  out  the  means  of  reducing,  the  death-rate  from  fever  which  in  its 
"  various  enteric,  malarious,  and  intermittent  forms  is  the  great  scourge  of  the  Punjab." 

3.  But  on  this  the  most  important  sanitary  problem  in  the  province  there  is  no  information  in  the 
Report  except  that  the  unusual  prevalence  of  fever  was  "attributed  to  an  excessive  dampness  of  the  air 
"  and  soil  in  the  several  localities  aflFected,  as  the  results  of  either  floods  or  naturally  swampy  land. 
"  These  conditions,"  the  Acting  Sanitary  Commissioner  states,  "  no  doubt  exercise  a  very  widespread 
'*  influence  in  the  production  of  malarious  fevers,  but  this  year  there  seems  to  have  been  some  ill 
"  understood  change  in  the  atmospheric  and  climatic  influences  which  combined  to  produce  what  is 
"  termed  malaria,  and  as  a  consequence  the  prevalence  and  mortality  from  the  disease  (fevers 
**  especially)  cailsed  by  exposure  to  its  action  nave  been  increased  to  a  frightful  extenf  If  die 
matter  in  hand  were  simply  to  draw  up  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  disease,  this  statement  might  pass  without 
remark.     But  we  beg  to  point  out  that  the  duty  of  all  sanitary  authorities  is  prevention. 

Whatever  effect  may  be  due  to  purely  climatic  causes,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  cannot  directly  act 

on  them,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  climatic  causes  never  generate  malaria.    There  are  other  factors, 

altogether  connectea  with  earth  and  water,  the  action  of  which  is  more  or  less  under  control,  and  it  is 

at  this  boundary  line  that  the  sanitary  proceedings  commence.     In  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission 

on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Indian  Army,  malaria  "  is  the  product  of  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable 

'<  decomposition.    The  production  of  malaria  can  be  checked  by  withdrawing  any  one  of  the  elements 

"  on  the  co-existence  of  which  it  depends."    The  Acting  Commissioner's  view  is  that  ^' the  people 

**  must  be  taught  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  themselves  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 

"  their  lives ;    ...     the  importance  of  attention  to  these  hygienic  precautions  cannot  be  too 

^^  earnestly  impressed  on  the  people,  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  Municipal  Committees, 

^^  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  advise  and  guide  them  in  these  matters,"  and  if  this  were 

done  "  much  of  the  fever  mortality  which  is  year  by  year  recorded  in  this  province  would  cease  to 

•*  occur."     If  this  were  all,  tfien  the  case  would  be  well  nigh  hopeless,  for,  as  the  Lieutenant  Gt)vemor 

points  out,  ^*  these  are  matters  in  which  the  Government  can  do  little,  and  local  Committees  little  more 

"  than  the  Government."    And  then  comes  the  following  statement,  which  is  of  more  importance  to 

the  elucidation  of  the  causes  of  these  fevers  and  their  remedies  than  any  amount  of  discussion  about 

cUmates.  *The  Lieutenant  Governor    says: — "The  question  whether  these  malarious  fevers  are 

"  increased  by  canal  irrigation  is  one  of  considerable  importance.    The  Lieutenant  Governor  is,  how- 

"  ever,  of  opinion  that  irrigation,  if  accompanied  by  proper  drainage  of  the  soil,  does  not  produce 

"  what  is  called  malaria,  but  that,  where  tne  drainage  is  insufficient,  the  soil  may  become  saturated 

"  with  moisture,  and  produce  that  unhealthy  condition  of  the  climate  which  is  attributed  to  canal 

"  irrigation,  but  which  should  more  properly  be  set  down  to  want  of  drainage.    The  highest  mortaUty 

*•  was  in  the  Jullundur  district,  where  there  is  no  canal  irrigation  whatever,  but  where,  owing  to 

**  certain  peculiarities  in  the  physical  formation  of  the  country,  aided  probably  by  the  embankments  of 

"  the  Grand  Tnmk  Road  and  railway  crossing  the  natural  drainage  line  at  right  angles,  the  successive 

*'  heavy  rains  of  two  or  three  unusual  seasons  caused  the  country  to  become  waterlogged.    The  water 

"  lines  in  the  wells  rose  several  feet,  and  the  whole  country  became  in  the  most  insanitary  condition 

"  that  could  well  be  conceived.     The  same  results  from  want  of  drainage  are  seen  in  the  case  of  canal 

"  irrigation  in  many  villages  of  the  Western  Jumna  Canal,  which  have  been  decimated  by  the  same 

"  description  of  fever." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  embodied  in  this  statement,  and  without  at  all 
undervaluing  the  influence  of  defective  diet  and  insufficient  clothing  in    bringing  about  recurrent 
attacks  of  tnese  fevers,  the  Commission  concurs  entirely  in  the  view  as 
forward  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor.    The  dutv  of  the  sanitary  adviser 
.  X  2 
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conditions  under  which  these  fevers  arise,  and  in  reporting  them  to  the  Goverpment  to  a«dyise  on  the 
steps  required  for  remedying  any  defects  he  may  have  discovered. 

4.  The  great  importance  of  this  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  fever  mortality  was  reported  in  1876 
in  every  registration  circumscription,  of  which  there  are  240  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  may  readily  be  estimated  by  the  following  classification  of  fever  death-rates  by  registration 
circles  : — 


Number 

of  Registration  Circles, 

Towns,  &c. 


34 

106 

46 

27 

15 

5 

5 

2 


Death-rates  per 
1,000. 


Under  10 
10  to  20 
20  „  30 
80  „  40 
40  „  50 
50  „  80 
80  „  100 

100  „  120 


This  brief  summary  shows  at  a  glance  the  bearing  of  local  conditions  on  fever  mortalitv,  and  it 
proves  that  general  climatic  and  personal  causes  cannot  account  for  the  facts.  It  also  confirms  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  view  of  the  causes.  The  most  common  cause  of  Indian  fevers  appears  to  be 
stagnant  subsoil  water,  which  appears  to  act  in  regard  to  malarial  diseases  in  a  similar  way  to  the  action  of 
stagnant  air  in  other  diseases.  The  remedy  for  both  is  movement,  which  in  the  case  of  water  implies 
means  for  draining  the  subsoil,  and  conseouent  lowering  of  the  water  level.  The  most  deadly 
malaria  is  merely  of  a  local  character,  a  fact  long  known,  but  which  is  again  adduced  in  the  preceding 
table.  It  may  be  traced  to  its  source,  where  the  subsoil  under  villages  and  houses  is  waterlogged, 
where  the  well-water  level  rises  to,  or  nearly  to,  the  surface  in  the  rainy  season,  where  house  walls  are 
damp,  green,  and  mouldy,  where  the  floors  on  which  the  family  sleep  are  damp,  or  wet,  or  at  or  below 
the  ground  level,  and  where,  besides  these  conditions  of  site,  there  are  foul  water  holes  among  the 
houses,  and  where  the  subsoil  and  subsoil  water  are  polluted  by  the  filth  of  households  and  of  animals- 
It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  most  fatal  fevers,  especially  those  attended  by  enteric  complications, 
are  connected  with  this  filth  element. 

6.  Where  entire  districts  are  liable  to  be  waterlogged  after  continuous  rains  in  the  manner  described 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  the  evil  is  by 
Government  action,  as  is  now  being  done  in  similar  cases  in  the  North- West  Provinces.  But  merely 
local  causes  are  directly  within  the  sphere  of  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  and  although  no 
account  is  given  of  these  local  causes  in  the  Acting  Sanitary  Commissioner's  Report,  it  will  be  seen 
from  what  has  been  already  stated  that  the  statistical  data  which  he  has  introduced  afibrd  ample  ground 
for  his  own  future  proceedings.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  mere  occurrence  of  these  fever 
death-rates  argues  the  necessity  for  unremitting  exertion  in  discovering  and  removing  their  local 
causes. 

6.  Cholera. — The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  incidence  of  cholera  mortality  in  the  Punjab 
for  1876:— 

Deaths.  Deaths. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June    - 


4 
7 
2 
6 

July      - 
August 
September 
October 

8 

November 

2S6 

December 

1,096 
1,396 
1,421 
1,277 
280 
S 


The  total  cholera  mortality  of  the  year  was  5,786,  but  it  is  considered  that  some  of  the  deaths 
during  the  first  five  months  scarcely  come  under  the  category  of  cholera.  For  every  cholera  death 
there  were  61  deaths  from  fever. 

7.  Mr.  Bellew's  Report  contains  some  interesting  and  important  facts  about  this  epidemic  which 
may  be  noticed.  Its  distribution  differed  entirely  from  that  of  fever.  Fever  existed  in  all  the  circles, 
240  in  number,  whereas  cholera  deaths  were  returned  from  88  circles  only. 

The  following  abstract  of  cholera  deaths  will  show  the  distribution  of  the  epidemic  : — 


Registration  Districts. 

Deaths 
from  Cholera. 

Registration  Districts. 

Deaths 
from  Cholera. 

Gurgaon 

13 

Montgomery 

1 

Delhi 

2 

Mooltan 

32 

Rohtak 

17 

Muzuffergurh 

— 

Hissar 

— 

Jhang     - 

3 

Sirsa 

1 

Gojeranwalla 

272 

Kornool        -         -         - 

1 

Sealkot    - 

463 

Umballa 

7 

Giyerat 

672 

Simla     -        -        -        - 

»_ 

Shanpur 

504 

Loodiana 

8 

Jhelom    ... 

301 

Ferozepore      -        -        - 

— 

Rawulpindee 

626 

Jullundur 

20 

Hazara 

245 

Hoshiarpur    -        -        - 

— 

Peshawur    -        - 

638 

Kangra   - 

8 

Kohat    .        -        -        . 

24 

U 

Bamor    -            .            - 

998 

Umritsur 

30 

Dera  Ismail  Khan 

240 

Lahore  -                 -        - 

722 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan 

5 
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This  table  shows  that  the  east  and  south-east  districts  of  the  country  almost  escaped  cholera ;  that 

{)roceeding  towards  the  north-west,  the  Tillages  and  towns  in  Lahore  district  suffered  severely  ;  that  the 
brce  of  the  epidemic  fell  on  the  Sub- Himalayan  districts  (including  Cashmere) ;  that  it  existed  in  force 
along  the  Jhelum,  and  on  the  north-east  frontier  from  Peshawur  to  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  The  chief 
facts  regarding  the  epidemic  are  given  by  Mr.  Bellew  from  reports  furnished  by  medical  and  other 
local  officers,  and,  as  usual,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the  theory  of 
importation,  but  Mr.  Bellew  has  grappled  with  the  facts  and  dates,  and  has  shown  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  any  such  explanation.  The  epidemic  are  nowhere  very  severe,  and  as  there  was  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  its  local  causes,  the  officers  might  have  said  something  under  this  head.  But  much  of 
importance  will  not  be  found  in  the  abstracts,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  much  good  will  come  in 
this  matter  until  the  great  truth  be  realised  that,  whether  cholera  be  transportable  or  not,  the  duty  of 
all  persons  engaged  in  any  sanitary  work  is  to  see  what  were  the  local  causes  which  augmented  its 
virulence,  and  what  can  be  done  to  remove  them.  The  work  is  a  purely  practical  one,  and  it  only 
serves  to  turn  attention  from  it  by  introducing  questions  of  "  poisons,"  "  germs,"  and  the  like. 
The  chief  points  which  the  Local  Government  should  be  kept  informed  of  are  : — 
(L)  As  accurate  a  history  as  possible  of  the  epidemic  in  each  district,  with  special  reference  to 

correctness  of  dates  and  events. 
(2.)  The  sanitary  state  of  the  population  in  towns  and  villages  in  regard  to  dwellings,  cleanliness, 

drainage,  and  water  supply. 
(3.)  The  means  taken  to  improve  the  villages  and  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  epidemic,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  fundamental  improvement  is  cleanliness,  together  with  protection  of  the  water 
supply,  and  thinning  or  removal  of  the  people  out  of  affected  quarters. 

8.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Bellew's  report  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  epidemic  at 
Murree,  which  may  be  briefly  abstracted  as  a  contribution  to  the  cholera  inquiry.  Murree  sanitarium 
occupies  a  site  between  7,000  and  7,500  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a  fine  climate,  with  every  facility  for 
drainage  and  water  supply.  Its  rainfall  during  the  summer  months  is  about  35  inches  ;  the  average 
temperature  is  65^  F.,  and  with  these  natural  advantages  it  has  been  visited  since  its  formation  in  1851 
with  four  destructive  epidemics  of  cholera. 

The  first  outbreak  took  place  in  1858  in  June,  July,  and  August  The  detachment  occupying  the 
barracks,  254  strong,  had  43  cases,  35  of  which,  including  cases  of  a  woman  and  child,  proved  lataL 
Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  troops  died. 

In  the  same  months,  July,  August,  and  September  1867,  the  second  outbreak  took  place,  during 
which  11  Europeans  and  Eurasians  and  90  Natives  died.  It  is  an  instructive  point  in  the  history  of 
this  outbreak  tnat  the  dep6t  was  marched  to  ground  1,000  feet  higher,  and  none  were  attacked  rfter 
removal,  but  two  medical  officers,  the  chaplain,  and  a  woman  and  child,  who  remained  behind,  all  died. 
While  in  camp,  there  was  no  cholera,  only  diarrhoea  among  the  troops,  but  an  oEeer's  servant  sent  on  a 
message  to  Murree  remained  there  all  night,  returned  to  camp  the  next  morning,  was  seized  there 
with  cholera,  and  died  the  same  day.  With  these  facts  before  us,  the  questions  as  to  the  effect  of 
locality  in  this  outbreak  and  the  cause  why  the  locality  was  so  deadly  are  pointedly  suggested.  The 
experience  is  by  no  means  singular. 

The  third  outbreak  took  place  in  1872,  during  which  there  were  28  deaths  (including  two  women 
and  three  children  in  the  dep6t)  among  British  troops,  out  of  a  total  of  46  cases,  besides  56  deaths 
among  the  civil  population.  The  disease  cropped  up  all  over  the  station  simultaneously,  without 
communication  betwe^  the  cases,  and  "  none  of  the  oraerlies  or  fatigue  men,  who  nursed  their  stricken 
"  comrades  with  the  greatest  devotion,  were  attacked,  nor  any  one  in  attendance  on  the  sick  in  any 
*'  part  of  the  station  J*    The  water  was  carefully  filtered  for  barrack  use. 

During  the  first  outbreak  the  weather  was  very  sultry,  followed  by  heavy  rains  and  thunder,  with 
thick  mists  and  fogs. 

During  the  second,  "  the  weather  during  June  and  July,  when  the  cholera  was  prevalent,  was  hazy, 
"  close,  and  hot,  and  the  rains  were  heavier  than  usual.'* 

*' Two  days  before  the  third  attack  a  dense  brown  mist* overhung  the  valley  of  the  Jhelum,  the 
"  atmosphere  at  Murree  being  extremely  close  and  oppressive,  while  the  wind  blew,  though  not 
*^  strongly,  from  the  infected  localities." 

The  sanitary  accompaniments  of  this  third  outbreak  (1872)  were  thus  described  by  Dr.  Fairweather 
at  the  time :  "  And  it  (the  cholera)  then  for  the  first  time  was  principally  confined  to  the  line  of 
"  drainage  which  passes  down  from  the  post  office  to  the  Rawulpindee  road ;"  and  Mr.  Bellew  adds : 
"  The  site  is  one  of  the  most  overbuilt,  overcrowded,  and  dirty  in  all  the  station." 

9.  We  now  come  to  the  last  attack,  that  of  1876,  which  was  specially  invest^ated  by  Mr.  Bellew  by 
direction  of  the  Government. 

In  the  early  part  of  1876  cholera  prevailed  in  Cashmere,  and  on  22nd  April  a  strict  quarantine  was 
established  at  the  bridge  and  at  all  ferries  across  the  Jhelum.  They  ^^  were  closed  to  all  traffic  what^ 
^*  ever."  This  quarantine  "was  strictly  maintained"  up  to  19th  July,  t.^.,  five  days  after  cholera  had 
appeared  in  Murree,  and  it  was  then  removed.  There  were  1,385  persons  kept  in  quarantine,  and 
there  was  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  at  the  quarantine  stations.  There  were  two  mild  cases  of  fever, 
and  one  of  diarrhoea. 

On  13th  July  the  first  case  of  cholera  at  Murree  took  place  in  a  water-carrier  at  Powell's  Hotel. 
On  the  15th,  two  daughters  of  the  hotel-keeper  were  seized,  and  all  the  cases  died.  There  was  another 
case  on  the  15th,  one  on  the  16th,  one  on  the  17th,  four  on  the  18th.  and  on  the  2Srd  there  were 
22  cases,  6  of  which,  all  Natives,  died.  On  the  same  day,  the  23rd  July,  the  dbease  appeared  in  the 
European  dep6t,  one  woman  and  two  children  having  been  attacked.  Attacks  took  place,  not  together, 
but  in  separate  buildings.  On  the  25th  and  26th,  when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  disease,  the  troops  were 
moved  three  miles  away,  to  Topah  hill.  On  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  camp,  there  were  8  cases  and 
one  death  among  them ;  on  the  three  succeeding  days  there  were  8  cases  and  7  deaths.  No  fresh  case 
took  place  among  troops  after  the  31st  July,  and  the  last  death  was  on  1st  August  In  the  10  days  of 
the  disease  there  were  24  cases,  and  no  fewer  than  22  deaths  among  Europeans  of  the  depdt    The  total 
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deaths  among  European  troops  are  given  by  Dr.  Bryden  as  12  at  the  station  out  of  a  strength  of  1,250, 
and  17  at  the  depot  out  of  a  strength  of  430. 

Among  civilians,  Europeans  and  Natives,  the  disease  lasted  till  18th  August  Among  the  former 
class  there  were  9  cases  and  7  deaths,  and  among  Natives  190  cases  and  111  deaths,  out  of  a  popula* 
tion  of  10,605. 

There  were  thus  altogether  223  cases  and  140  deaths,  including  those  among  troops,  but  this  number 
would  have  to  be  increased  by  7  deaths  if  Dr.  Bryden's  data  be  adopted. 

10.  In  seeking  for  a  cause  of  this  severe  outbreak  Mr.  Bellew  simply  repeats  an  opinion,  without 
vouching  for  its  truth,  that  the  disease  was  conveyed  in  luggage  left  at  the  hotel  on  the  13th  July,  not 
opened,  so  far  as  is  stated.  No  one  connected  with  it  had  any  disease.  One  thing  is  clear,  viz.,  that 
quarantine  did  not  stop  cholera  in  this  case.  He  says  : — "  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
**  sudden  outbreak  of  this  disease  at  Murree,  though  the  popular  belief  points  to  its  importation  by 
**  coolies  from  Cashmere,  without,  however,  a  vestige  of  proof  in  support.  Nothing  was  observed 
**  during  the  course  of  the  epidemic  to  favour  the  notion  of  its  spread  by  contagion.  Out  of  a  total  of 
**  48  persons  employed  in  the  Civil  Hospital  establishment,  and  m  more  or  less  constant  attendance  on 
^  the  sick,  only  one  was  seized  with  cholera  (to  which  he  succumbed),  and  he  was  a  water-carrier,  and 
"  only  one,  a  dooly  bearer,  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  and  he  recovered.  In  the  convalescent 
"  depot  none  of  the  attendants  on  the  sick  were  attacked."  It  is  evident  that  no  help  can  be  derived 
from  the  contagion  theory  towards  understanding  this  outbreak  It  appears,  however,  that  the  weather 
mwntained  the  same  character  as  it  did  at  former  epidemics.  It  is  described  as  *^  characterised  by  an 
^  oppressive,  close,  and  sultry  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  has  been  more  or  less  densely 
**  obscured  by  frequent  mists  and  fo^s,  whilst  unusually  heavy  rains,  with  occasional  storms  of  thunder 
**  and  lightning,  but  little  or  no  wmds,  have  occurred  to  make  up  the  sum  of  the  most  apparent 
'*  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  season." 

Among  general  conditions  influencing  epidemic  susceptibility  at  this  station,  we  must,  on  the  existing 
evidence,  class  a  still,  oppressive,  close,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  much  ground  moisture,  which  is 
an  important  element  to  consider  when  buildings  are  built  on  sloping  ground.  Each  of  the  four 
epidemic  visitations  have  presented  the  same  or  closely  allied  features  in  the  weather.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  proof  that  atmospheric  conditions  per  se  have  ever  given  rise  to  cholera. 
Whatever  influence  they  possess  acts  indirectly  and  through  the  agency  of  other  conditions  which  they 
develop  or  intensify. 

Indian  hill  stations  have  long  been  known  by  their  defective  sanitary  arrangements,  and  in  times 
past  Murree,  although  lately  improved  in  some  matters,  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  present  Report  might  well  have  contained  an  exhaustive  discussion  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
station,  with  plans  and  sections  to  show  the  various  levels,  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Most  of 
it,  however,  is  occupied  with  a  history  of  the  disease,  and  there  are  only  a  few  general  statements  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings.  Here,  however,  is  one.  The  club  and  the  houses  near  it  on 
the  drainage  gully  leading  from  the  church  to  Rawulpindee  cart  road  were  more  severely  affected  than 
any  other  part  of  the  station.  No  less  than  13  cases  of  cholera,  9  of  which  proved  fatal,  occurred 
amongst  the  domestics  on  the  club  premises,  besides  the  case  of  an  officer  (who  recovered)  living  in 
club  quarters.  An  equal  number  of  cases  (including  a  European  Offiicer  who  died)  occurred  in  the 
curve  of  houses  from  the  Commissariat  mule  sheds  round  to  the  compound  of  "  Lockwood."  Most  of 
these  cases  proved  fatal.  We  have  already  seen  one  of  these  places  described  by  Mr.  Bellew  as  one 
the  most  overbuilt,  overcrowded,  and  dirty  in  all  the  station,  but  in  respect  of  overcrowding  and 
defective  sanitation  he  states  that  ^^  Murree  was,  in  these  aspects,  in  a  better"  condition  before  and 
**  during  the  last  cholera  outbreak  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Leaky  and  overcrowded  barracks 
**  had  been  repaired  andenlarged,  pools  and  puddles  had  been  drained  or  filled  up,  and  offal  filth  of 
"  all  sorts  had  been  permanently  removed  away  to  a  distance  from  the  station,  whilst  its  general 
**  conservancy  arrangements  had  been  greatly  improved.  The  water  supply  had  been  protected  from 
"  many  sources  of  former  pollution,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  the  supply  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
**  dep6t,  was  as  pive  as  it  issues  from  the  spring." 

11.  The  following  are  Mr.  Bellow's  own  conclusions  on  the  subject : — 

^'  1st.  That  the  disease  or  its  cause  was  not  imported  into  Murree,  but  originated  there 
*^  independently." 

**  2nd.  That  it  became  localised  there  as  a  centre  of  activity." 

<*  3rd.  That  it  was  spread  by  means  of  atmospheric  influences,  aided  by  the  direct  action  of  cholera 
^'  dejecta  from  the  human  body,  as  well  as  by  errors  in  diet,  clothing,  and  bodily  exertion." 
But  of  the  effect  of  cholera  excreta  in  this  process  no  proof  is  attempted ;  it  is  merely  an 
opinion,  while  the  facts  already  stated  about  tne  sick  attendants  are  apparently  opposed  to  its 
accuracy. 

12.  After  all,  however,  the  chief  question  remains,  namely,  why  at  such  an  elevation  there  should 
be  cholera  epidemics  ? 

And  to  this  question  the  present  Report  furnishes  no  reply.  Before  the  absence  of  sufficient  local 
cause  can  be  admitted,  we  must  have  much  fuller  information  on  everything  connected  with  the  station 
and  its  surroundings  than  we  possess  at  present.  And  the  practical  result  we  desire  to  draw  from  the 
fact  is  that,  seeing  the  importance  of  this  sanitarium  to  the  army,  tte  Government  should,  once  for  all, 
have  a  survey  made  of  the  whole  ground,  with  sections,  plans,  &c,  showing  the  general  arrangements 
of  buildings  with  reference  to  sloping  ground,  ravines,  gulleys,  trees,  and  other  vegetation,  the  drainage 
lines,  and  nature  of  drainage,  and  water-supply  works.  The  condition  of  ravines  below  the  station 
should  be  carefully  examined,  the  state  of  the  ground  about  and  under  the  foundation  of  dwelling- 
houses,  the  state  of  cleansing  of  all  back  premises,  huts,  cattle  sheds,  &c.,  and  a  careful  report  on  the 
whole  with  engineering  details  should  be  drawn  up. 

13.  It  is  of  course  premature  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  it  may  be  useful,  merely  as 
affording  a  hint  or  two,  to  state  what  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  past  epidemic  history  of  Murree. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  probably  from  superabundant  vegetation,  the  station  is  not  sufficiently  open 
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to  the  winds.  It  is,  however,  opea  to  air  currents  coming  up  the  ravines  from  the  low  country,  these 
currents  bringing  with  them  a  damp  unwholesome  malarisu  atmosphere,  partly  due  to  impurities  in  the 
ravines,  probable  ground  damp  under  houses  from  their  position,  probably  filth  in  native  dwelling^  and 
premises,  and  the  conditions  under  which  natives  live  in  these  respects  not  differing  much  from  similar 
conditions  elsewhere  ;  together  with  these  concomitants,  a  still,  close,  damp  atmosphere,  and  cholera 
in  the  air,  as  shown  by  its  attacking  places  in  the  vicinity. 

What  sanitary  improvements  may  be  required  in  drainage,  water  supply,  cleansing,  opening  up  the 
ventilation,  &c.,  can  only  be  judged  of  after  skilled  report,  but  there  is  one  measure  which  may  oe  at 
once  recommended,  and  it  is  as  follows. 

14.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  present  buildings  are  particularly  liable 
to  cholera  during  epidemic  seasons,  while  at  other  times  they  are  free  of  the  disease.  It  [seems 
reasonable  therefore  to  consider  removal  of  troops  on  the  first  suspicion  of  cholera  in  the  vicinity  as  a 
measure  of  cardinal  importance.  In  1876  the  disease  had  been  ten  days  committing  ravages  in  the 
station  before  th^  dep6t  was  attacked,  and  it  was  not  until  the  occurrence  of  six  deaths,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  three  days  nrom  the  attack  of  the  dep6t,  that  the  troops  were  finally  removed.  We  shall 
leave  this  subject  with  one  pertinent  question,  viz.,  what  would  have  been  the  probable  result  to  the 
troops  if  they  had  been  all  camped  out  10  days  before? 

15.  Peshawur,  with  a  population  of  58,430,  had  in  all  187  deaths  from  cholera,  viz.,  5^  in  September, 
1^  in  October,  and  5  in  November.     Considering  what  has  been  the  past  epidemic  history  of  this 

Elace,  the  mortality  was  not  excessive.  Whether  this  was  altogether  due  to  sanitary  improvement  we 
ave  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  informed  that  "  in  its  sanitary 
"  condition  the  city  of  Peshawur  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late,"  by  rebuilding  the  burnt  part  of 
it  on  better  plans,  and  by  the  drainage  works,  but  "  the  ;water  supply  of  the  city  still  remains  little 
^*  changed.  It  is  still,  as  used  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  citizens,  nothing  less  than  diluted  sewage, 
"  and  unhappily  not  very  diluted  either."  After  the  reported  progress  made  by  the  new  waterworks 
this  condition  of  the  water  supply  ought  to  have  ceased  by  this  time. 

The  facts  about  Murree  and  Peshawur  are  those  of  most  practical  importance  in  the  Report.  As 
already  stated,  the  sanitary  information  about  attacked  towns  and  villages  is  not  sufficient  for  use. 


16.  SmaU^x. — ^The  small-pox  deaths  in  1876  were  10,2&4 
7,783  secondary  vaccinations  in  the  year, 
latter  were  successful. 

Since  vaccination  was  introduced  in  the 
follows : — 


There  were  398,167  primary,  and 
Above  9  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  7  *  8  per  cent,  of  the 

Punjab  the  small-pox  deaths  registered  have  stood  as 


Years. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


Deaths 
firom  Small-pox. 


58,195 
27,163 
25,534 
23,728 


Years. 


Deaths 
from  Small-pox. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


25,699 
12,026 
13,594 
10,254 


apparently  a  not  unsuccessful  result  of  vaccination. 

17.  Bcwd  complaints, — Of  the  27,221  deaths  registered  under  this  head  in  all  the  circles,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  Mr.  Bellew  says  that  **  they  are  found  to  prevail  in  localities  of  very  different  and 
*^  opposite  characters  in  point  of  soil,  humidity,  and  altitude,  but  have  one  special  period  in  common, 
*'  in  which  they  flourish  altogether  independent  of  sanitary  condition  of  locality.  This  period  is  the 
'^  autumn  season  from  September  to  December,  and  the  prime  factor  in  the  production  of  these 
'^  diseases  is  chill."    This  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  insanitary  conditions  are  inoperative. 

18.  Snahe-hite. — The  deaths  from  this  cause  were  828  against  979  in  the  preceding  year.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  given  the  number  of  poisonous  snakes  killed  in  flie  two  years. 

19.  Hydrophobia  furnished  161  deaths,  1  fewer  than  during  1875,  but  the  mortality  from  this  cause 
is  very  laurge. 

20.  Laicrence  Military  Asylum^  Sanawar, — The  average  strength  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  in 
this  asylum  was  10.  Between  5  and  10,  Ul  ;  10  to  15,  211  ;  and  15  to  20,  54.  Together,  416.  There 
were  2  deaths,  both  in  boys,  1  from  dysentery  and  1  accidental. 

The  admissions  during  the  year  were  398,  of  which  13  were  from  chicken-pox,  1  from  measles,  1  from 
enteric  fever,  9  from  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  Dysentery  yielded  6  admissions,  and  diarrhoea 
70  admissions.    There  were  10  admissions  for  epilepsy,  a  somewhat  large  proportion. 


21.  Asylum  at  Murree. — In  this  asylum  there  were  55  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10, 
81  between  10  and  15,  and  12  between  15  and  20;  148  in  all.  There  was  one  death  from  dysentery, 
in  a  boy.  The  only  febrile  admissions  were  7  from  intermittent  and  remittent ;  and  there  was  no 
cholera,  although  the  disease  prevailed  severely  at  the  station.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  at 
Sanawar  enteric  fever  has  all  but  disappeared,  after  having  occasioned  considerable  mortaUty  in  past 
years.  Tlie  disease  death-rate  in  both  asylums  was  about  3^  per  1,000,  a  very  favourable  result  for 
the  year.  It  would  be  important  to  know  what  improvements  m  yrater  supply,  &c  have  taken  place 
at  Sanawar  since  the  amount  of  typhoid  fever  there  attracted  notice. 

22.  Sanitary  progress. — Under  this  heading  a  very  brief  abstract  is  introduped,  showing  the  class  of 
improvements  carried  out  in  41  towns  and  places  in  the  Punjab.  They  consist,  mainly,  in  simple 
works  of  paving  and  surface  draining,  latrines,  cleansing  and  improving  wells  and  water  sources,  filling 
up  holes,  &c« 
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Ferhaps  one  of  the  most  important  measures  has  been  the  circulation  of  Dr.  De  Renzy's  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  has  laid  down  simple  and  inexpensive  measures  for  villages,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
in  a  few  districts  the  local  authorities  are  endeavouring  to  carry  out  some  of  Dr.  De  Renzy's  recom- 
mendations. Among  proposed  permanent  works  mention  may  be  made  of  the  water  supply  and 
sewerage  of  Lahore,  a  scheme  for  which  has  been  sanctioned  and  will  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the 
orders  of  the  Government  of  India  have  been  received.  The  works  for  Delhi,  as  last  revised,  are  under 
consideration ;  likewise  those  for  Rawulpindee  and  Peshawur.  In  the  latter  city  pucca  drains  were 
constructed  for  the  flow  of  ablution  and  other  water,  ditches  were  filled  up,  and  low  and  marshy  tracts 
were  drained.  Certain  streets  and  bazaars  were  widened,  and  the  main  sewer  running  outride  the  city 
was  improved.  An  urgent  want  of  the  population  of  this  large  city  is  pure  water  for  domestic 
purposes. 

23.  The  Report  for  the  present  year  is  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  Officiating  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners' personal  proceedings  and  inspections,  of  which  the  most  important,  next  to  the  inquiry  at 
Murree,  already  described,  is  the  inspection  of  Jullundur,  a  town  with  35,222  inhabitants,  besides 
15,702  in  the  suburbs.  In  1876  there  were  3,732  deaths  from  fever  in  the  town,  a  death-rate  of  about 
106  per  1,000  from  this  one  cause.  There  were,  besides,  1,501  fever  deaths  in  the  suburbs,  a  death-rate 
of  95i  per  1,000.  The  mortality  from  all  causes  was  138  per  1,000  in  the  town  and  112  per  1,000  in  the 
suburbs. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  causes  of  this  enormous  loss  of  life.  Mr.  Bellew  says  of  the 
town :  '*  It  is  now  one  of  the  worst  collections  of  filthy  dens  I  have  anywhere  seen."  The  surface 
drainage  is  bad;  the  side  streets  and  alleys  in  a  foul  and  unwholesome  state  ;  all  the  streets,  from  want 
of  drainage,  were  polluted  with  sewage  *^  horribly  filthv,"  and  the  air  poisoned  like  that  of  a  badly  kept 
latrine.  Frivate  awellings  often  in  a  disgustingly  foul  state  from  ordure,  ashes,  &c.,  lying  about ;  often 
overcrowded,  and,  *'in  too  many  instances,  presented  a  pitiable  scene  of  filth,  poverty,  neglect,  and 
"  death."  The  people  of  sickly  appearance  ;  great  numbers  had  enlarged  spleens  ;  *'  numbers  moving 
'*  about  with  the  hot  stage  of  fever  actually  upon  them."  They  attributed  their  sufferings  from  fever  to 
floods  and  rains.  (The  Lieutenant  Governor's  account  of  the  cause  of  this  has  been  already  given.) 
Last  year  the  water  covered  the  country  outside  the  walls  to  a  depth  of  from  3  to  9  feet  There  were 
floods  this  year  also,  and  the  water  rose  in  the  town  wells  (about  500  in  number)  to  from  2  to  4  and 
5  cubits  above  the  ordinary  level.  The  wells  themselves  were  out  of  repair,  and  many  of  them  fouled 
by  filth  entering  from  the  adjacent  surface.  Latrines  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  withal  we  are  told 
that  the  municipality  has  ample  funds  at  its  disposal  for  sanitary  works. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  obvious  enough.  The  natural  drainages  of  the  country  have  been  interfered 
with  by  public  works,  and  no  account  was  taken  at  the  time  of  the  possible  consequences  to  health. 
When  unusual  rainfall  comes  the  whole  subsoil  becomes  a  swamp  under  the  houses,  the  water  level  is 
raised  and  the  wells  become  polluted  by  inwashing  of  filth  from  the  surface  and  subsoil,  the  general 
sanitary  state  of  the  town  is  neglected,  and  the  people  die  as  of  pestilence. 

All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  such  a  condition  of  things  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up, 
and  that  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  devising  some  engineering  remedy  for  setting  free  the  drainages  of 
the  country,  and  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  induce  the  municipaUty  to  drain,  the  town,  cleanse, 
improve,  and  protect  the  wells,  and  to  see  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  place,  whether  public  or  private, 
is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  case  is  an  extreme  one,  even  in  India,  and  constitutes  a  blot  which 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible* 

24.  The  reports  on  three  other  towns,  Nurmahal,  Shaukar,  and  Kartarpur,  show  the  usual  defects  in 
drainage^  cleansing,  and  water-supply. 

Peshawur,  as  already  stated,  has  been  much  improved  in  cleanliness,  and  in  surface  drainage,  except 
in  places  still  needing  these  improvements.    The  suburbs  have  also  been  improved. 

The  suburbs  of  Lahore  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  require  improvement  in  many  particulars. 

25.  In  conclusion,  the  practical  results  of  this  Report  of  1876  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Army 
Sanitary  Commission,  of  great  importance,  and  they  beg  to  recommend  as  follows: — 

(1.)  That  the  fever  death-rates  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  sanitary  improvement,  beginning  with  those 

municipal  towns  in  which  the  death-rates  are  highest,  and  oi  which  a  list  has  been  given. 
(2.)  That  the    case    of  Jullundur  be  taken  in  hand    at   once,  and  probably  important  practical 

experience  may  be  gained  in  dealing  with  it,  by  consulting  what  nas  been  done  recently  in  the 

North- West  provinces. 
(3.)  That  in  all  probability  the  high  town  death-rates,  especially  from  fever,  are  due  to  local 

causes,  so  that  local  improvements  of  a  limited  character  may  be  sufficient  for  health  purposes 

for  the  present 
(4.)  That  the  condition  of  many  towns,  as  regards  cleansing,  surface  drainage,  and  water  supply,  is 

enough  to  account  for  the  death*rates. 
(5.)  That  Dr.  De  Renzy's  plan  of  giving  instruction  in  sanitary  matters  to  the  people  should  be 

followed  up,  and  that    local    authorities  and    officers  should  be  encouraged    to    forward 

improvements. 
(6.)  That  a  further  account  of  the  reasons  why  Murree  is  so  very  subject  to  severe  cholera  outbreaks 

is  required,  and  the  class  of  remedial  measures  for  improving  it  should  be  submitted  to 

Government.     That  in  the  mean  time  past  experience  appears  to  justify  the  recommendation, 

that  if  cholera  appears  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Murree  no  time  should  be  lost  in  campmg 

out  the  troops. 

3rd  July  1878. 
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No.  6. 

Memorandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  for  the  North- West  Provinces  for  1876. 

Mr.  Planck's  Report  for  1876  is  divided  under  the  usual  sectional  heads,  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  it 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  ''  mabamurree,"  as  it  prevailed  in  Gurhwal  and  Kumaon  in  the  early  part 
of  1876,  when  his  inspection  of  affected  localities  commenced,  and  into  the  local  and  personal  conditions 
connected  with  it 

1.  The  first  section  of  the  Report  gives  an  account  of  the  meteorology  of  the  year  in  relation  to 
prevailing  diseases.  But  as  yet  little  use  can  be  made  of  the  facts,  for  only  after  careful  registration 
of  data  for  a  number  of  years,  and  an  equally  careful  discussion  of  them  ailerwards,  can  conclusions 
reliable  for  public  health  purposes  be  deauced.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  direct  attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  all  probality,  the  solution  of  the  more  important 
questions  will  be  arrived  at,  not  so  much  from  dealing  with  meteorological  and  statistical  averages 
including  large  areas  and  populations  as  by  careful  comparison  of  local  records,  and  for  very  limited 
periods.  This  would  not  exclude  discussion  of  more  general  meteorological  phenomena  which 
determine  the  amount  of  food  of  the  country,  and  the  relative  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  over 
large  areas. 

Mr.  Planck  calls  'attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  rainfall  in  any  year  is  probably  the 
element  of  most  importance,  for  delayed  rainfall  has  an  apparent  effect  in  raising  the  death-rates.  As 
regards  crops,  the  general  principle  is  stated  that  their  welfare  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 

freat  quantity  of  rain  as  upon  flie  time  at  which  it  falls.  As  the  subject  of  climate  in  relation  to 
isease  is  now  attracting  considerable  attention,  it  may  be  suggested  that  important  information  may 
even  now  be  attainable  by  comparing  the  existing  daily  meteorological  records  with  daily  disease 
statistics  at  particular  stations  where  such  records  exist 

The  result  of  Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham's  inquiry  on  the  subject  appears  to  show  that  even 
monthly  averages  extend  over  too  lengthy  periods,  and  are  not  sufficient  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

2.  •/offe. — The  average  daily  strength  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  the  North- West  Provinces  in  1876 
was  21,802  males  and  1,068  females ;  total,  22,370. 

The  following  abstract  gives  the  mortality,  from  all  causes,  per  1,000  average  strength  for  seven 
years,  including  1876  : — 

Beaik^  'per  1,000. 

1874  -     -     -  41-4 

1875  -     -    -  27-1 

1876  -     -     -  25- 


1870  -     -     -  49-1 

1871  -     .    -  41-6 


1872  -     -     -  44-8 

1873  -     -    -  46-6 

As  usual,  these  average  death-rates  give  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  facts,  for  Mr.  Planck  points 
out  that  there  are  33  jaus  in  which  the  average  death-rate  per  1,000  was  17. 
The  following  were  the  highest  death-rates  of  the  year : — 

Jails.  Batio  per  1,000. 

Meerut  central  --.-.-  100*5 

.     „      district     --  -            -            -            -            -        -  68*8 

Shahjehanpore  ---...  56*5 

Banda    -            -  -            -            -            -            -        -  69'1 

Hamirpur         -  -            -            -            -            -            -  54*2 

Mirzapur             -  -            -            -      '      -            -        -  64'6 

The  gravity  of  these  results,  which  in  three  of  the  jails  have  been  persistent,  has  attracted  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  authorities. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  lower  death-rates  in  the  33  jails  referred  to  above  have  been  due 
to  measures  of  hygiene.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  facts  regarding  the  more  unhealthy  jails 
show  the  necessity  for  exhaustive  inquiry,  especially  as  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
decimation  of  prisoners,  which  never  was  intended  to  form  part  of  their  punishment,  may  be  due  to 
want  of  drainage  in  connection  with  the  irrigation  works,  ibad  locality^  rise  of  water  level,  and  wet 
subsoil  appear  to  be  operative  in  some  cases  in  keeping  up  these  most  lamentable  death-rates.  As  the 
facts  are  known,  and  the  causes  admit  of  investigation,  we  must  hope  for  saving  of  life  in  future  years 
from  the  advance  of  sanitary  improvement  and  of  good  management. 

3.  General  Population.— The  deaths  registered  in  1876,  in  a  population  of  80,769,056,  were  719,756 
=  a  ratio  of  23"3  per  1,000.  This  is  the  best  registration  result  yet  attained,  but  it  is  made  up  of 
maxima  and  minima.  In  one  circle  the  death-rate  was  only  4*7  per  1,000.  A  large  number  of  circles 
return,  death-rates  under  20  per  1,000,  but  there  are  returns  considerably  above  this  figure,  in  some 
cases  double  or  nearly  the  double  of  it  A  nearer  approach  to  the  real  death-rate  is  afforded  by  the 
municipal  returns,  79  of  which  give  an  average  death-rate  of  34*2  per  1,000,  but  in  11  municipal  towns 
the  registered  rate  averaged  no  less  than  62*22  per  1,000  on  a  conjoint  population  of  133,167.  In 
11  cantonments  under  careful  registration  the  death-rate  was  29*16  per  1,000. 

In  many  circles  the  registration  has  been  a  failure  for  practical  sanitary  purposes,  but  in  so  far  as 
averages  can  be  used  for  comparison  the  registration  in  the  North- West  Provinces  is  improving. 
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4.  The  mortality  from  the  chief  diseases  in  1876  is  given  in  the  following  abstract: — 


Death  Causes. 


Total  Deaths. 


Ratio  per  1,000 
of  Population. 


Cholera 

Small-pox 

Fever 

Bowel  complaints 

Injuries 

All  other  caoses 

Total 


26,804 
86,174 
495,469 
88,850 
13,487 
60,472 


719,756 


0-85 
1-14 
16-10 
2-88 
0*43 
1-96 


23-39 


In  this  table  cholera  occupies  quite  a  secondary  position  of  importance.  It  occasioned  only  double 
the  deaths  from  accidents,  and  for  every  cholera  death  there  were  19  deaths  from  diseases  classed  as 
fevers. 

The  course  of  cholera  is  shown  by  an  instructive  map  attached  to  the  Report.  The  disease  existed 
in  force  chiefly  near  the  great  rivers.  It  showed  itself  in  the  eastern  districts  in  February,  but  not  in 
the  north-west  districts  till  May.  In  the  east  districts  the  maximum  was  over  by  July,  but  it  continued 
in  the  north-west  districts  until  October. 

5.  The  cholera  of  1876  followed  the  same  law  of  distribution  in  the  North- West  Provinces  asm 
other  parts  of  India,  viz.,  it  attacked  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  groups. 

The  following  statements  copied  from  Mr.  Planck's  Keport  show  tne  totals  of  the  daily  reports  from 
districts  : — 


Districts. 


Total  No. 

of  Villages  in 

Districts. 


No.  of 

Towns  and 

Villages 

a£fected  with 

Cholera. 


Villages 

with  more 

than  5 

Deaths. 


Villages 

with  more 

than  10 

Deaths. 


ViUages 

with  nuire 

than  20 

Deaths. 


Kmnaon 

Terai 

Bareilly 

Shalgehanpur 

Mainpuri 

Fnrruckabad    - 

Agra      - 

Fattehpor 

Hamirpnr 

Banda 

Allahabad 

Jounpor 

Basti      - 

Qorakhpur 

Azimgurh 

Ghazipur 

Benares 

Mirzapnr 

Jalaon    - 


Total 


6,346 

120 

31 

10 

594 

105 

36 

18 

3,0S2 

304 

114 

60 

2,004 

30 

11 

8 

1,146 

2 

— 

— 

1,862 

1 

— 

— 

1,436 

1 

— 

— 

1,458 

209 

46 

19 

762 

71 

40 

24 

1,231 

96 

31 

19 

3,699 

483 

106 

31 

3,212 

158 

49 

17 

7,655 

284 

126 

67 

8,248 

60 

15 

4 

6,363 

302 

106 

42 

6,206 

368 

105 

39 

1,931 

213 

54 

13 

5,722 

468 

168 

66 

923 

6 

4 

2 

62,770 

3,281 

1,041 

429 

1 

6 

28 

6 


5 
11 

7 
11 

6 
16 

2 
20 
16 

5 
28 

1 


163 


There  are  91,274  centres  of  population  in  the  provinces,  including,  apparently,  the  62,770  villages 
in  this  table.  Of  these  groups  3,281  yielded  cholera  deaths.  Of  the  total  population  centres  3*6  per 
cent  yielded  cholera  deaths,  and  if  the  comparison  be  limited  to  the  villages  the  per-centage  of  these 
attacked  was  5*2,  but  the  cholera  attacked  places  were  towns  as  well  as  villages.  ' 

From  any  point  of  view,  the  facts  show  that  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1876  was  the  sum  total  of  deaths 
taking  place  m  3'6  per  cent  of  the  population  centres  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  hence  the  law 
of  attack  was  determined  by  locality  ;  and  it  follows  that  sanitary  improvements  carried  out  in  inhabited 
places  are  the  real  safeguards  against  loss  of  life  from  cholera. 

This  result  simply  repeats  the  experience  arrived  at  all  over  India  under  our  instructions  for  the 
Cholera  Inquiry.  It  does  not  tell  us  what  cholera  is,  but  it  clears  away  much  of  the  old  opinion  about 
the  spread  of  cholera,  and  enables  us  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  mitigating  the  virulence  of  epidemics 
by  dealing  with  cholera  in  the  small  number  of  population  group  which  it  attacks,  and  it  also  shows 
that  nothing  short  of  improving  the  villages  themselves,  a  work  which  must  chiefly  be  done  by  the 
people,  will  keep  any  district  of  India  free  of  cholera. 

6.  Another  important  fact  in  regard  to  cholera  is  the  incidence  of  mortality  as  distinguished  from  the 
number  of  m'oups  of  population  attacked.  Mr.  Planck  has  brought  out  this  point  in  tne  table  already 
ffiven,  which  shows  that  out  of  3,281  attacked  groups  of  population  1,041  had  more  than  5  deaths  each 
from  cholera,  429  had  more  than  10  deaths,  and  only  1 63  bad  more  than  20  deaths.  In  this  last  division 
163  groups  gelded  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  cholera  mortality  which  took  place  among  30f  millions 
of  people.  The  practical  use  which  Mr.  Planck  makes  of  the  fact  is  an  obvious  one,  viz.,  that  '*a  great 
*^  prevalence  of  this  disease  undoubtedly  points  to  the  necessity  of  sanitary  improvement  in  the  places 
"  aflFected."  He  consequently  gives  their  names,  and  the  list  may  very  well  be  taken  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  rest  sanitary  work. 

7.  Fever. — The  fever  mortality  of  the  year,  as  already  stated,  was  495,469  =  16*10  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  In  other  words,  nearly  two  deaths  out  of  every  three  were  due  to  fever.  Every  district 
suffered  from  it ;  but  as  usually  happens  some  districts  were  more  affected  than  others.  The  Terai 
had  a  fever  deatlx-rate  of  82-02  per  1,000  of  the  population,  which  was  the  highest  rate.    It  is  described 
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as  "  a  moist  country  of  excessive  vegetation,  the  home  of  violent  remittent  fevers."  Cawnpore  had  a 
fever  mortality  of  21*26  per  1,000.  But  Mr.  Planck  says  this  was  predicted  by  him  in  his  1875  report, 
in  which  ^^  it  was  pointed  out  that^  if  excessive  canal  irrigation  was  a  cause  of  fatal  fever  disease,  it 
^^  might  be  expected  that  Cawnpore  district  would  be  the  next  to  suffer  from  this  cause.'*  He  predicts 
the  same  fate  for  Futtehpur  "when  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal  is  brought  into  operation."  The  cure  for 
the  Terai  fever  lies  in  clearing,  draining,  and  cultivating  the  country.  The  prevention  of  fatal  fever, 
or  its  cure  in  irrigated  districts,  lies  in  works  of  drainage  and  in  proper  regulation  of  die  irrigation. 
This  latter  subject  has  long  been  a  familiar  one  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  In  our  remarks  on  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner's  Report  of  last  year  the  subject  was  discussed,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that, 
probably,  great  improvements  in  health  would  follow  the  drainage  works  in  the  Upper  Doab,  under- 
taken on  account  of  the  great  prevalance  of  fever  in  the  districts.  The  following  table  gives  die  facts 
regarding  the  fever  death-rates  per  1,000  before  and  since  drainage!  was  commenced : — 


District. 


Saharanpnr    - 
Maznffernuggar    - 
Meerut 

BnlandBhahr   * 
Etah     - 
Aligarh 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

29-76 

28-82 

18-78 

18-21 

15-82 

23-94 

24-85 

27-75 

21-04 

20-28 

35-55 

25-88 

26-82 

21-01 

18-50 

32-19 

32-34 

86-92 

24-00 

18-86 

22-12 

24-28 

19-89 

19-06 

17-71 

19-87 

23-15 

21-62 

16*39 

16*01 

These  death-rates  have  undergone  very  marked  improvement,  and  Mr.  Planck  says  that  this  great 
result  is  due,  he  thinks,  to  two  causes,  ^^  the  gradual  acclimatisation  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  changes 
^^  brought  about  by  canal  irrigation,  And.  the  improved  drainage  of  the  land.  In  the  reality  of  this 
"  drainage,  by  which  many  swampy  places  have  been  changed  to  dry  land,  the  Irrigation  Department 
"  has  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  tne  people  influenced  ; "  and  he  says,  "  I  think  it  may  be  hoped 
'^  that  with  such  guiding  experience,  efficient  drainage  operations  may  progress  hand  in  hand  with  all 
*'  new  irrigation  operations. '  The  two,  in  short,  should  always  go  together,  especially  in  low  alluvial 
districts,  with  large  periodical  rainfall,  but  much  might  also  be  done  by  regulating  the  supply  of  irriga- 
tion to  water  the  wants  of  vegetation.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Planck's  reference  to  the  possible  effect  of 
**  acclimatisation"  on  health,  it  seems  necessary  to  recall  the  position  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Indian. Army,  namely,  "there  is  acclimatisation  to  heat,  there  is 
"  none  to  endemic  miasmata."  The  distinction  is  a  most  important  one,  and  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
all  discussions  about  the  sanitary  influence  of  irrigation  works. 

8.  It  may  be  useful  to  introduce  here  the  cholera  deaths  which  took  place  in  these  drained  districts 
in  1876,  merely  with  the  view  of  raising  the  question  of  the  probable  influence  of  drainage  on  the 
amount  of  cholera  : — 


Deaths 

Batio 

Oistricts. 

Population. 

from  Cholera 
in  1876. 

per  1,000  of 
Population. 

Sahamnpnr 

883,782 

17 

•01 

Mnznffernnggor 

690,082 

8 

•01 

Meerut    - 

1,273,914 

3 

— 

BolandflhiihT  -           .           . 

986,593 

7 

— 

Etah 

703,485 

24 

•03 

Aligarh          .           -           . 

1,073,108 

54 

•05 

The  facts  in  this  table  are  surely  worthy  of  separate  record  simply  for  the  purpose  stated.  If  the 
death-rate  from  cholera  had  been  the  same  in  these  six  drained  districts  with  their  population  of 
5,560,964,  as  among  the  30,761,056  inhabitants  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  there  should  have  been 
4,750  cholera  deatlw  in  them,  instead  of  113,  the  actual  number.  Mr.  Planck's  explanation  of  the  high 
fever  death-rate,  21*26  per  1,000,  at  Cawnpore  has  been  already  given,  namely,  its  relation  to  excessive 
canal  irrigation,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  know  that  Cawnpore  district,  with  a  population  of 
1,155,439  had  922  deaths  from  cholera  in  1876. 

If  the  amount  of  cholera  is  influenced  by  the  relation  of  drainage  to  irrigation,  it  follows  that  rain- 
fall must  exert  a  somewhat  similar  influence  ;  it  all  events,  this  element  requires  to  be  accounted  for 
in  any  comparison  between  drained  and  undrained  districts  for  cholera  as  well  as  for  fever. 

9.  SmalUpox  and  vaccination. — There  were  35,174  deaths  from  small-pox  in  1876,  and  in  the  same 
year  507,748  successful  primary  vaccinations  were  performed.  ^*  It  seems  probable,"  Mr.  Planck  says, 
**that  about  half  the  infants  bom  in  1875  may  have  been  protected  in  1876."  Neither  the  benefits  of 
vaccination  nor  the  deaths  from  small  pox  are  equally  distributed,  however,  in  many  registration 
circles  (721  in  number,  into  which  the  country  is  divided)  there  were  few  or  no  small-pox  deaths.  In 
many  circles  the  death-rate  was  from  1  to  5  or  6  per  1,000.  In  four  circles  the  small-pox  death-rates 
were  between  10^  and  16*8  per  1,000.  "The  usual  immunity  from  this  disease  enjoyed  by  Kumaon, 
"  Gurhwal,  Dehra  Doon,  and  in  some  measure  Terai,  is  marked  also  during  1876.  These  are  the 
"  countries  in  which  the  infant  population  is  efficiently  protected  by  vaccination,  and  the  continuous 
^^  favourable  result  here  reflects  great  credit  on  the  vaccination  department." 

This  Department  consisted  in  1876  of— 

1  Superintendent  General 
3  Superintendents  ^English). 
86  „  (Native). 

5  Native  Deputy  Superintendents. 
517  Native  Vaccinators. 
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But  Mr.  Planck  states  that,  while  in  the  Himalayan  climates  vaccination  can  be  performed  throughout 
the  year,  it  can  only  be  performed  successfully  in  the  hot  climate  of  the  plains  in  the  five  months, 
November  to  March  inclusive,  so  that  the  effect  of  vaccination,  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  vaccination  staff,  is  suspended  diuring  the  months  of  greatest  activity  of  variola.  It  is 
the  impossibility  of  vaccinating  in  the  plains  throughout  the  year  which  prevents  the  complete 
vaccination  of  the  infant  population. 

The  statistics  of  vaccination  give  the  following  interesting  details.  In  the  hill  country,  Terai, 
Kumaon,  and  Gurhwal,  the  per-centages  of  vaccinations  to  births  have  been  respectively  111 '8,  171*1, 
25S'4,  showing  that  the  vaccinators  are  able  to  cover  the  infant  population  and  more,  while  in  plam 
districts,  such  as  Azimgurh,  Basti,  and  Allahabad,  the  proportions  vaccinated  to  births  were  on  24J, 
19*9  and  14*9  per  cent 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  vaccination  service  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  is  becoming  yearly  more 
efficient. 

10.  Civil  sanitary  works. — Under  this  head  a  condensed  account  is  given  of  the  sanitary  works  and 
proceedings  in  many  localities  within  the  North-West  Provinces. 

In  the  district  of  Kumaon  a  successful  attempt  is  being  made  to  remove  cattie  from  under  dwelling 
houses,  and  separate  cowhouses  are  being  erected  for  this  purpose. 

In  Gurhwal  a  similar  improvement,  with  thorough  cleansing  of  villages,  has  been  carried  out 

Improvements  in  drainage,  filling  up  holes  and  swamps,  and  improving  the  water  supply,  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  Terai. 

The  water-supply  of  Bareilly  has  been  improved  and  improvements  in  the  drainage  of  Shahjehanpur 
have  been  effected. 

Improvements  in  surface  drainage  and  in  filling  up  unwholesome  water-holes  have  been  carried  out 
in  all  the  important  towns  in  Budaon. 

Similar  improvements  have  been  effected  in  Saharunpur  city,  and  in  Deobund  an  important  drainage 
channel  has  been  completed.  In  Hurdwar  paving  and  drainage  have  been  attended  to,  and  also  at 
Rampur.     Similar  work  has  been  done  in  all  the  municipalities. 

The  great  drainage  works  at  Meerut  have  been  advanced,  those  for  the  citv  as  well  as  those  for  the 
district,  and  in  each  case  with  manifest  improvement  of  the  public  health.  The  district  death-rate  has 
been  reduced  to  nearly  one  half ;  but  part  may  be  due  to  inefficient  registration.  In  the  city,  the  death- 
rate  in  1876  was  36  per  1,000,  against  43  during  the  preceding  year.  The  low-lying  parts  in  Meerut 
cantonment  have  been  drained.  At  Sirdhana,  both  the  public  nealth  and  the  municipal  revenue  have 
been  improved  by  filling  up  an  offensive  pond,  and  reclaiming  valuable  land.  Similar  work  of  reclama- 
tion has  been  done  at  Dhaulana  and  Dasna  with  great  public  advantage,  as  also  at  Begamabad.  The 
surface  drainage  in  Kutana  and  Furrucknuggur  has  been  improved.  *'  In  short,"  says  Mr.  Planck, 
*'  I  may  fairly  say  that  every  important  centre  of  population  in  the  district  has  benefited  in  some  degree 
"  from  the  energy  and  strong  common  sense  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  magistrate,  whom  I  have  known  for 
"  ten  years  as  an  earnest  sanitary  improver  wherever  his  authority  stretched." 

This  affords  another  illustration  of  the  great  power  for  good  which  is  in  the  hands  of  local  officers  in 
India. 

The  great  drainage  work  in  Buland&huhr  has  been  making  progress  with  advantage  to  the  public 
health.  The  Khurja  drainage  cutting  was  nearly  completed.  In  this  town,  the  death  rates  for  the 
last  four  years  are  given  as  follows : — 

Batio  per  ]  ,000 

1878  .  -  -  -     69-83 

1874  .  -  -  107- 

1875  -  -  -  -    28-60 

1876  -  -  -     30-04 

The  usual  paving  and  surface  drainage  works  have  been  carried  out  at  Agra.  Great  improvements 
in  drainage,  abolishing  cess-pits,  and  the  like,  have  been  in  progress  in  Mainpuri  town. 

At  Benares,  improvements  in  drainage  and  water-supply  has  been  in  the  stage  of  discussion  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  no  practical  advance  has  yet  been  made,  although,  as  Mr.  Planck  tells  us 
"  Benares  of  all  cities  of  the  Indian  continent  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  most  worthy  of  improve- 
'*  ment,"  and  **  cholera  disease  prevails  in  the  city  in  every  year."  It  is  evident  that  the  question  of 
improving  Benares  requires  some  external  impulse  to  give  it  practical  movement. 

Drainage  improvements  have  been  more  or  less  carried  out  in  Mirzapur  city  and  Chunar  town.  In 
Goruckpore,  a  great  tank  has  been  reclaimed,  with  improvement  to  the  health  of  prisoners  in 
the  jail. 

Considering  the  vast  population  of  these  provinces,  this  annual  abstract  of  work  done  appears  not  to 
indicate  very  great  progress.  But  still  the  work,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  done,  and  it  must  be  ho^ed 
that  it  will  pave  the  way  for  more. 

The  great  drainage  works  in  the  Upper  Doab  stand  bv  themselves  as  Government  work.  Our 
remarks  apply  to  the  proceedings  of  municipalities  and  to  villages. 

11.  Under  the  head  of  General  Bemarks,  Mr.  Planck  cites  the  instance  of  Moradabad  city  and  other 
places  as  examples  of  flagrant  sanitary  neglect,  but  he  considers  that  in  other  parts  of  the  provinces  the 
work  of  sanitary  improvement  has  become  firmly  established  in  the  "important  towns." 

12.  An  interesting  account  follows  of  the  sanitary  precautions  adopted  at  the  great  Delhi  Assem- 
blage. All  the  precautions  in  the  way  of  selections  of  camp  sites,  cleansing,  maintaining  atmospheric 
purity,  protecting  water-supply,  latrines,  &e.,  were  fully  carried  out,  with  this  result  for  the  23  camps  : 
— **  The  health  of  the  people  of  these  camps  was  admirable  throughout  the  time  of  assemblage  ;  one 
*'  case  of  pneumonia  which  ended  in  recovery,  the  man  being  put  under  cover,  and  four  cases  of 
'*  fever,  which  quickly  yielded  to  quinine,  being  the  only  cases  brought  to  notice.  A  few  cases  of 
"  sores  and  contusions  the  results  of  kicks  or  blows  completed  the  sick  list"  A  fuller  account  of  the 
sanitary   proceedings  at  the  Delhi  Assemblage  is   given  in   our  remarks  on  the   Report  on  the 
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Native  Army  of  Bengal,  which  states  the  deaths  and  caiises  of  death  in  all  the  camps,  British 
and  Native. 

IS,  Proceedings  in  reference  to  mahamurree  disease. — In  the  course  of  his  duties,  Mr,  Planck  was 
entrusted  with  inquiries  and  Drecautions  for  mitigating  this  pestilence,  and  his  interesting  detailed 
report  enables  a  far  more  complete  idea  to  be  formed  of  its  nature,  causes,  and  prevention  than  has 
been  hitherto  possible.  Although  the  subject  is  only  of  limited  local  importance,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  ffather  from  the  experience  such  rules  as  mav  be  required  for  its  suppression. 

The  localities  where  mahamurree  (great  mortality)  has  hitherto  occurred  are  in  the  hilly  districts 
of  Eumaon  and  Gurhwal,  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Roorkee,  Raniket,  and  Almora,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  some  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Himalaya. 

The  affected  people  live  in  detached  villages,  and  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  stock-keeping. 
From  the  general  elevation  and  topographical  position  of  the  country  its  climates  differ  from  those  of 
India,  and  are  considered  to  approximate  more  to  those  of  latitudes  where  plague  occurs. 

14.  The  first  recorded  case  of  the  disease  took  place  at  the  temple  of  Kidamath  in  182S,  from 
whence  it  spread  over  the  district  It  reappeared  in  Gurhwal  in  1884-35,  and  gave  rise  to  633  deaths. 
It  was  described  at  the  time  as  sudden  in  its  onset,  with  fever,  great  thirst,  buS^es  or  swellings  imder 
the  arms  or  behind  the  knees,  choleraic  symptoms,  and  fatal  termination  in  two,  three,  or  four  days. 
Before  the  disease  appeared  among  the  people  the  village  rats  died  off. 

It  again  attracted  notice  in  1849,  but  it  had  been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  preceding  years,  and  it 
was  officially  reported  on  in  August  1850  bv  Dr.  Renny,  who  made  the  inquiry,  and  who  stated  that 
from  what  he  saw,  and  from  the  information  he  gathered,  he  had  formed  the  opinion  that  mahamurree 
was  a  malignant  fever  of  the  typhus  character,  accompanied  by  external  glanduljii^  tumours,  and  a  very 
fatal  disease,  generally  terminating  in  death  within  three  or  four  days  of  attack,  not  plague,  but 
midignant  typhus  of  an  infectious  nature.     Treatment  was  of  no  use  ;   and  he  proposed  sanitary 

Erecautions  instead,  such  as  separating  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  removing  manure  neaps,  disinfecting 
ouses  by  fire,  limewashing,  &c. 

The  recorded  deaths  in  nine  villages  in  1849-50  were  113. 

In  1851  Dr.  Pearson  reported  on  the  nature  of  mahamurree  that  it  was  a  typhus  fever  with  buboes, 
arising  from  personal  filth  and  filthy  dwellings,  from  fear,  poverty  of  food,  and  contagion.  Further 
experience  next  year  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  plague,  with  post  mortem  appearances 
of  congestion  of  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  brain,  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  and  effusrion 
into  the  serous  cavities.  The  three  subsequent  years  were  spent  in  trying  to  improve  the  villages  by 
cleansing,  removing  cattle  from  dwellings,  ventilation,  &c.  Many  hundred  villages  were  improved, 
and  there  is  no  subsequent  record  of  cases  of  mahamurree  until  the  mutiny  years,  when  sanitaiy  work 
was  neglected.  In  1860,  about  1,000  persons  had  died  of  the  disease.  The  sanitary  measures  were 
resunied  with  more  or  less  success,  but  Dr.  Pearson,  who  was  charged  with  their  execution,  )iad 
vaccination  duties  placed  in  his  hands,  and  the  disease  again  reappeared,  so  that  when  Mr.  Planck 
went  into  the  district  in  1877,  he  reports  that  the  sanitary  measures  Dr.  Pearson  had  laboured  so 
earnestly  to  establish  were  either  non-existent  or  little  apparent. 

15.  Mr.  Planck's  own  report  on  the  district  contains  an  account  of  40  villages  which  had  suffered 
from  mahamurree,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  extract  from  the  reports  the 
general  local  conditions  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 

These  villages  consist  of  single  rows  of  houses,  more  or  fewer,  built  generally  across  the  steep  slope 
of  the  ground,  without  any  apparent  provision  for  drainage.  The  culture  is  caixied  on  by  terrjicing  the 
slopes,  but  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  predispose  to  disease.    There  may  be  certain  unascertained 

Siculiarities  of  climate  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  so  far  as  the  facts  go  they  point  clearly  in  one 
rection,  and  only  one.  It  is  possible  that  the  real  danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  people  keep 
cattle,  and  that  the  cattle  are  exposed  to  destruction  by  wild  animals,  to  prevent  which  the  houses  are 
constructed  to  hold  both  the  cattle  and  their  owners.  Here  is  Mr.  Planck's  account  of  houses  in  the 
first  village  he  inspected,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  more  or  less  accurately  the  condition  of 
the  remainder : — 

Houses  well  built,  double  storied,  one  room  below,  one  above,  close,  unventilated  tenements.  The 
lower  room  used  only  as  a  cowhouse,  the  upper  room  for  family  occupation.  In  the  lower  room,  about 
five  feet  high,  it  had  been  customary  to  lodge  from  four  to  eight  head  of  cattle  or  goats  at  night,  with 
the  doorway  tightly  closed  and  barred,  floors  littered  with  little  decaying  straw,  and  much  manure 
moistened  by  the  fluid  excretion  of  cattle.  On  each  side  the  entrance  manure  heaps.  Uppe»  room 
roughly  divided  by  wooden  slabs  into  a  front  and  back  portion  ;  the  former  used  as  the  fomi^  sleeping 
place,  the  latter  as  a  granary,  all  openings  to  the  outer  air  closed  at  night  'Floor  made  of  thin  wood 
with  pretty  numerous  cracks,  so  that  the  warmtli  generated  by  the  cattle  below  could  reach  to  the 
sleeping  people  above. 

16.  The  facts,  and  their  probable  influence  on  health,  are  of  so  obvious  a  character  that  they  scarcely 
require  comment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  whether  ^very  case  of  mahamurree  is  a  case  of  true 
plague.  One  thing  appears  to  be  shown  by  all  the  accounts,  namely,  that  the  disease  is  one  of  intense 
blood  poisoning,  causmg  death  in  some  cases  without  much  reaction^  and  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Planck  describes  it  as  follows:— Shivering,  followed  by  intense  fever,  rapid  pulse,  hot  skin,  after 
12  hours  pain  in  head,  with  hot  head  and  congested  brain,  followed  by  delirium,  insensibility,  and 
death  on  the  third  day,  and  no  characteristic  marks  of  plague  found  on  the  body.  But  after  the 
fourth  day,  swellings  followed  by  suppuration  appear.  The  fatality  in  1876-77  was  enormous.  Forty 
villages  were  attacked,  and  out  of  291  cases  only  14  recovered. 

The  attacks  are  endemic,  and  have  hitherto  shown  no  epidemic  tendency — affording  another  proof 
of  the  fatal  influence  of  locality. 

17.  There  is  one  more  point  of  importance,  and  that  is  the  probable  effect  of  these  cattle  emanations 
on  the  grain  used  as  food.  It  is  an  established  custom  to  moisten  the  heads  of  the  madhua  grain  with 
water  while  treading  them  out,  and  to  store  the  resulting  moist  grain  in  considerable  quantities  in 
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baskets'  around  the  family  sleeping  apartment,  to  slowly  ripen  and  dry,  and  the  Question  naturally 
suggests  itself  whether  this  vital  fermenting  process  is  not  seriously  vitiated  by  the  foul  emanations  from 
the  cattle  room  below.  One  officer,  indeed,  Dr.  Watson,  who  supplies  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
disease,  considers  that  the  disease  may  be  due  to  a  fungus  in  the  grain.  Attacks  cannot  in  every 
instance  be  traced  to  this  grain,  but  the  dying  off  of  village  rats  may  appear  to  favour  the  view.  One 
instance  is  mentioned  in  which  grain  sent  from  an  infected  village  was  ground  at  a  mill,  and  thereupon 
the  mill  rats  died.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  microscopic  investigation,  and  this  could  easily  be  done 
by  Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham. 

Then  the  cattle  themselves  and  the  milk  they  produce  may  become  unwholesome.  Mr.  Planck  says 
that  on  coming  out  in  the  morning  they  are  distressed  and  unrefreshed,  as  they  well  may  be,  and  that 
cattle  diseases  are  prevalent. 

18.  What  has  been  said  is  enouj^h  to  show  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  dealt  with.  Its  elements 
have  been  long  known,  and  its  difficulties  have  been  of  a  practical  character  which  appear  to  require 
notice. 

Mahamurree  has  been  subdued  more  than  once  by  known  sanitary  methods,  and  has  re-appeared  ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  so  long  as  the  structural  conditions  of  the  houses  are  what  they  are, 
the  disease  will  always  be  reproduced.  The  following  compulsory  rules  appear  to  be  the  most  likely 
to  meet  the  evil : — 

1st  That  each  village  should  provide  safe  and  wholesome  cattle  sheds  beyonds  its  boundaries,  and 
never  above  any  part  of  the  village  site,  to  right,  or  left,  or  below,  but  never  above.  TTiis 
precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  foul  drainage  during  the  rains  passing  into  the  site  of  the 
houses. 
2nd.  The  existing  fqul  houses  with  their  foul  subsoil  can  never  be  safe  for  human  dwellings.  In 
every  way,  it  would  be  better  to  build  with  fresh  materials  on  a  fresh  site,  and  with  proper 
foundations ;  it  would  be  better  to  remove  all  temptation  to  placing  cattle  under  dwelhng 
rooms  by  having  the  houses  of  only  one  floor. 
3rd.  Some    separate    provision    for    keeping    grain    apart    from    family  living  rooms  would    bo 

advantageous. 
4th.  Provision  for  current  cleansing,  disposal  of  manure,  and  general  sanitary  supervision  should  be 

made. 
5  th.  In  the  present  state  of  civilisation  of  the  people,  inspection  of  the  villages  at  brief  intervals  is 
necessary. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Planck's  Report  on  the  North- West  Provinces  shows  advancing  improvement 
during  the  year.  The  Government  is  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work  and  is  doing^  its  part ;  but  it 
mav  be  suggested  whether  a  little  more  pressure  might  not  be  put  on  some  of  the  municipalities. 

improvements  in  registration  are  reqmred  in  certain  districts. 

The  epidemic  death-rates  classified  by  Mr.  Planck  show  where  sanitary  work  is  most  needed. 

The  great  fever  death-rates  should  be  more  completely  accounted  for,  and  the  necessary  public 
works  and  village  and  town  improvements  pressed  forward. 

The  year's  results  show  me  need  of  continued  inspection  and  supervision  by  the  Sanitary 
Comibissioner. 

The  enormous  death-rates  in  some  of  the  jails  show  necessity  for  a  most  thorough  investigation  into 
their  causes  with  a  view  to  immediate  improvements. 

And  lastly,  the  inquiries  regarding  mahamurree  show  that  no  such  disease  ought  at  the  present  day 
to  exist  Its  nature,  causes,  and  means  of  prevention  are  known,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  (Ufficulty  in 
abolishing  it 

24ih  June  1878. 


No.  7. 

Memorandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Eeport  of   the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Oude  for  1876. 

The  Oude  Report  for  1876  is  mostly  occupied  with  statisfical  details.  There  is  little  informatioa 
on  the*8anitary  state  of  the  province  beyond  what  was  given  by  the  Commissioner  in  previous  Reports ; 
the  district  reports  sent  by  the  Commissioner  are  not  printed  either  at  length  or  in  abstract,  and  there 
is  not  much  which  calls  for  remark  by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  practical  points  in  the  Report. 

1.  The  registered  death-rate,  18*21  per  1,000,  shows  the  best  result  hitherto'attained  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  is  probably  little  more  than  half  the  real  rate^  The  registered  death-rates  varied  between 
12  per  1,000  at  Sultanpoor,  and  23  per  1,000  in  Roy  Bareilly  and  PertabgurL  The  registered  urban 
death-rate  was  29  per  1,000,  and  the  rural  rate  was  18  per  1,000.  The  total  deaths  registered 
were  : — 

Males 121,279 

Femdes  .  -  -  .        .       95,455 

Total    ....    216,734 

In  the  present  state  of  the  registration  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details. 

2.  Chief  diseases. — Cholera  occasioned  22,007  deaths  in  the  province.  It  prevailed  in  all  the  districts, 
but  chiefly  in  the  rural  circles,  while  the  towns  comparatively  suffered  little.  Few  of  them  it  is  true 
can  be  called  populous.     Lucknow,  the  largest  by  far,  with  a  population  of  292,345  had  485  deaths. 
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There  are  no  new  facts  bearing  on  the  local  causes  of  the  epidemic.  ^'  During  the  last  two  seasons, 
^^  owing  to  changes  of  officers,  most  of  the  towns  have  escaped  inspection."  Two  or  three  local 
opinions,  but  no  facts  of  any  importance,  are  given  to  show  that  cholera  was  carried  by  pilgrims.  But 
the  Report  fives  the  statistics  of  15  fairs  in  Oude  at  each  of  which  from  12,000  to  200,000  persons  were 
present,  and  these  fairs,  with  a  solitary  exception,  passed  off  without  any  sickness.  The  exception 
was  Baraich,  where  **  ffreat  crowds  **  were  present  It  opened  on  the  12th  May,  and  cholera  broke  out 
on  the  18th,  and  on  me  22nd  May  the  fair  was  broken  up.  There  are  no  details  of  this  fair  given, 
but  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  sufficient  reason  would  have  been  discovered  why  Baraich  fair 
suffered,  and  all  the  rest  escaped,  had  inquiry  been  made.  The  facts  about  these  fairs  are  entered  ' 
under  the  head  of  sanitary  progress,  and  this  assumption  appears  to  be  justified.  The  rule  of  the 
fairs  was  exemption  from  cholera  during  a  formidable  epidemic  In  such  cases  the  exceptions  became 
of  great  importance,  and  may  lead  to  practical  consequences  in  the  application  of  sanitary  measures, 
or  even  to  further  discoveries  in  the  history  of  this  disease. 

3.  Fever3.-^ThetG  were  162,761  deaths  registered  as  fevers  in  1876.  An  inquiry  into  the  local  causes 
of  these  fevers,  commenced  several  years  ago,  has  as  yet  led  to  no  practical  result.  The  Sanitary 
Commissioner  informs  us  that  reports  *'  have  not  been  received  from  all  districts,  and  most  of  those 
"  received  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  year  only,  and,  thus  incomplete,  no  information  of  any  value  is 
'*  obtainable  from  them." 

The  onlv  remark  called  for  is  that,  with  a  fever  mortality  above  seven  times  greatei*  than  the 
mortality  Kom  cholera,  it  is  time  apparently  that  some  steps  were  taken  to  save  life.  The  adjacent 
North-West  Provinces,  and  the  works  being  carried  out  there,  might  possibly  afford  lessons  applicable 
in  Oiide. 

4.  Small^x, — ^The  registered  small-pox  mortality  amounted  to  5,556  deaths,  an  unusually  low 
number.  During  the  same  year  there  were  63  vaccinators  and  4  native  superintendents  engaged  in 
vaccination  work,  with  a  result  to  show  of  18,636  successful  operations,  and  5,052  unsuccessful  or  of 
unknown  result  There  was  a  decrease  of  about  a  seventh  part  in  the  total  number  of  vaccinations, 
and  each  vaccinator's  work  amoimted  to  little  more  than  one  operation  per  day.  Part  of  this  result  is 
stated  to  have  been  due  to  want  of  lymph.    Any  way  it  was  by  no  means  a  success. 

5.  It  is  stated,  under  the  head  of  "sanitary  progress,"  that  the  total  expenditinre  for  sanitary 
proceedings  had  been  10,913/.,  of  which  4,034/.  was  for  original  works,  558/.  for  repairs,  and  the 
remainder  for  other  sanitary  services.  The  sum  of  407/.  was  recovered  by  sale  of  refuse.  The  largest 
proportion  of  the  whole  amount  was  spent  on  Lucknow,  mostly  on  improving  the  city  drainage,  and 
the  most  satisfactory,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  only  satisfactory  statement  made  in  this  volume  is  in 
paragraph  6  of  the  Government  letter  at  the  end,  as  follows  : — "  The  city  of  Lucknow  has  been 
**  greatly  improved  by  the  money  that  has  been  expended  on  its  drainage." 

There  is  nothing  more  in  this  Koport  calling  for  notice,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  point 
In  paragraph  7  of  the  same  letter  it  is*  stated  that,  "  at  most  of  the  large  fairs  the  health  of  the 
*'  visitors  was  good,"  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  cholera  is  often  spread  by  pilgrims  on  their 
"  return  from  the  shines."  This  is  thought  to  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  pilgnms  being  ill-fed 
and  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  which  may  to  some  extent  be  true,  but  the  real  causes  of  cholera 
outbreaks  at  fairs  and  shrines  are  perfectly  well  known.  They  are  overcrowding,  filth,  poisonous 
water,  absence,  in  fact,  of  sanitary  precautions  which  no  amount  of  food  can  countervail.  By  directing 
attention  to  these  defects  real  benefit  to  the  public  health  would  accrue,  and  there  would  be  little 
cholera  for  pilgrims  to  **  spread." 

The  proper  function  of  sanitary  administration  is  prevention  of  disease  in  locaUties  where  such 
causes  as  those  alluded  to  exist 

20th  February  1878. 


No.  8. 

Memorandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  for  the  Central  Provinces  for  1876. 

1.  From  the  circumstances  imder  which  this  Report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Barter  it  is  necessarily  of 
an  imperfect  character. 

The  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  the  Central  Provinces,  Surgeon -Major  Townsend,  was  appointed  in 
February  1877  to  oflSciato  in  Dr.  Cuningham's  absence  as  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government 
of  India.  He  made  over  the  work  in  the  Central  Provinces  to  Surgeon-Major  Brake,  from  whom 
Mr.  Barter  took  over  the  duties  in  June.  Mr.  Barter  says  he  has  but  little  to  record  under  the  head  of 
general  remarks,  and  that  the  information  at  his  disposal  regarding  the  personal  proceedings  of  his 
predecessor  is  fragmentary,  **  nor  is  there  anything  at  my  disposal,"  he  says,  **  regardmg  the  progress  of 
"  research  into  the  causes  of  disease  of  suflScient  importance  to  merit  notice  here." 

The  Report  consists  of  59  pages  besides  tables,  and  the  references  to  sanitary  procedure,  properly 
so  called,  occupy  about  three  pages,  in  regard  to  whicli  Mr.  Barter  says  his  information  has  been 
obtained  chiefly  from  Civil  Surgeons'  reports,  and  from  some  inspection  notes  furnished  by  his 
immediate  predecessor.  It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  these  facts  as  supplying  an 
explanation  of  the  absence  of  any  record  of  local  sanitary  inquiries,  or  of  any  account  of  measures 
adopted  to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  epidemics,  one  of  which,  the  cholera  of  lo76,  caused  20,124  deaths, 
a  death-rate  equal  #0  2*71  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  Report  is  mainly  occupied  by  a  discussion  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
the  work  of  the  vaccination  service.  There  is  hence  little  calling  for  remark  by  the  Army  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  such  facts  as  the  Report  piesents,  and  to  see  whether 
any  practical  results  can  be  deduced  from  them. 
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2.  The  population  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  1872  was  7,408,074.  The  total  registered  deaths  in 
1876  were  225,024=a  death-rate  of  30-88  per  1,000.  Of  the  total  deaths  25,092  are  returned  for  the 
towns,  with  a  total  population  of  481,791,  affording  a  town  death-rate  of  no  less  than  52-08  per  1,000. 
In  20  sudder  towns,  with  a  total  population  of  338,781,  the  death-rate  was  39*07  per  1,000.  The 
lowest  town  rate  was  17*49  per  1,000  at  Seonee;  the  highest  was  79-17  per  1,000  at  Wurdha. 
Jubbulpore,  the  second  largest  of  these  towns,  with  a  population  of  43,223,  had  a  death-rate  of  59*74 
per  1,000.    The  largest,  Nagpur,  yielded  a  death-rate  of  38-95  per  1,000,  out  of  a  population  of  84,44K 

The  facts  taken  as  a  whole  would  appear  to  show  that  the  death  regiFtration  in  the  Central  Provinces 
has  improved  considerably  of  late  years,  that  it  is  suflScient  for  many  general  sanitary  purposes,  and 
that  it  shows  a  very  large  annual  loss  of  life,  even  for  India,  much  of  which  is,  doubtless,  due  to 
mitigable  or  preventable  causes.  It  is  probable  that  population  has  increased  since  the  census  of  1872, 
and  that  the  death-rates  are  too  hiffh,  but  the  following  comparison  of  the  birth  and  death-rates,  if  the 
data  are  correct,  would  appear  to  show  a  gradual  increase  of  population,  even  during  a  year  of  epidemic 
cholera. 


1876. 


Births. 


Males. 


Females. 


154,890 


136,867 


Deaths. 


Males. 


120,130 


Females. 


104,894 


The  total  births  were  291,757,  and  the  deaths  were  225,024,  showing  an  increase  of  population  of 
66,783,  or  an  increment  for  the  year  of  -9  per  cent  Apparently  these  results  are  among  the  best 
hitherto  obtained  in  India,  but  too  much  rehance  cannot  be  placed  on  them  for  statistical  purposes, 
especially  as  there  are  causes  operating  on  Indian  registration  which  may  lead  to  excess  of  registration 
as  well  as  to  deficiency.  Honest,  accurate  record  of  events  is  what  is  most  required,  and  this  can  only 
come  with  time. 

Under  present  circumstances  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  record  of  deaths  according  to 
age,  but  tne  following  results  for  1876  may  be  given  as  an  mstalment : — 


Ages. 


Under  1  year  - 
1  year  and  under  6 
6  years  and  under  IS 
12  „  •  „  20 
20  „  „  80 
80  „  „  40 
40  „  „  50 
60         „        „  60 

60  years 


Total  Deaths. 


62,185 
41,456 
15,067 
12,122 
18,598 
17,025 
15,220 
15,919 
27,182 


Deaths  per  100  of 
Total  DeaUis. 


27-6 
18-4 
6-7 
5-4 
8-4 
7-6 
6-8 
7-0 
121 


100-0 


The  table  shows  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  of  natives  in  these  provinces  is  attributed  to 
ages  between  birth  and  the  completion  of  the  fifth  vear. 

If  we  select  for  comparison  the  children's  death-rate  in  all  England  before  the  Public  He^th  Act 
came  into  operation,  we  obtain  for  similar  ages  a  rate  of  44^^  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  The 
comparison  is  not  of  much  value  except  to  show  that  an  approximation  to  the  real  children's  death-rate 
has  been  obtained  in  the  Central  Provinces,  which  is  at  least  a  hopeful  feature  in  the  statistics. 

3.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  deaths  from  the  chief  diseases  in  1876  : — 

Total  Deaths. 


Cholera 

Small-pox 

Fevers 

Bowel  complaints 

Suicides 

Wounding  and  accident 

Wild  beast  and  snake-bite 

Other  causes    - 


20,124 

3,819 

149,786 

19,952 

598 

1,708 

1,049 

27,988 

225,024 


The  registered  deaths  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  of  the  preceding  five  years,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  more  eflScient  registration.  Attention,  however,  may  very  well  be  directed  to  the  fact 
that  86  per  cent  of  the  registered  mortalitv  was  due  to  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases,  fevers^  small- 
pox, cholera,  and  bowel  complaints.    This  high  ratio  is  not  likely  to  be  correct     It  no  doubt  shows  a 
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very  high  susceptibility  in  the  population  to  diseases  of  this  class,  but  it  appears  to  point  to  a  habit 
of  arranging  death  causes  mainly  under  headings  provided  in  the  returns. 

4.  ChdercL — Cholera  existed  in  the  Central  Provinces  in  every  month  of  1876.  There  were 
12  deaths  in  January.  It  reached  its  maximum  in  July  and  August,  during  which  months  above  half 
the  mortality  (10,238  deaths)  took  place  ;  there  were  still  198  deaths  in  December,  marking  the 
probable  passage  of  the  disease  into  the  following  January.  It  prevailed  in  all  the  districts,  21  in 
number,  except  in  Berhanpur,  which  escaped.  Bilaspur,  with  a  population  exceeding  half  a  million, 
registered  only  one  cholera  death. 

The  extent  of  surface  covered  by  the*  disease  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  176  registration 
circles,  cholera  deaths  were  reported  from  132.  But  the  case  was  very  diflTerent  with  towns  and 
villages  ;  for  out  of  72  towns,  17  were  attacked  and  55  escaped ;  and  out  of  27,108  villages,  cholera 
deaths  were  returned  from  only  1,912.  There  were  thus  27,180  groups  of  population  in  the  provinces 
all  apparently  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  similar  local  conditions,  and  more  or  less  in  com- 
munication, and  yet  only  1,967,  or  little  more  than  Tper  cent,  were  attacked. 

The  largest  comparative  mortality  took  place  in  Wurdha  town,  where,  out  of  3,562  people,  132,  or 
37  per  1,000,  perished. 

The  facts  point  to  the  purely  local  character  of  the  outbreaks,  and  give  the  clue  to  the  remedies.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  whv  the  epidemic  attacked  certain  groups  of  population,  and  passed  over  others  ; 
but  all  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  had  the  attacked  groups  been  supplied  with  pure  water, 
and  efficient  conservancy  arrangements  for  cleansing,  they  too  would  probably  have  escaped. 

An  important  fact  is  mentioned  in  regard  ta  cholera  in  Nagpur  district  From  April  to  October  the 
consecutive  monthly  deaths  were  2,  2,  1,  9,  101,  62,  88 ;  but  suddenly  in  November,  instead  of  a 
decline,  there  was  a  great  increase,  and  456  people  died  of  cholera.  In  the  following  month  the  decline 
continued,  and  the  deaths  amounted  to  30.  ^ 

The  cause  assigned  for  the  November  outbreak  was  a  fair  held  at  Ramtek,  in  Nagpur  district,  in  the 
last  days  of  August  and  earlier  days  of  September,  at  which  175,000  people  were  present  There  is 
no  account  given  of  the  condition  of  the  locality,  or  of  the  nature  of  tne  sanitary  reflations  adopted. 
But  so  much  is  known  about  the  conditions  which  determine  cholera  outbreaks  of  Native  fairs  and 
festivals  in  India  that  an  account  of  the  regulations  might  with  advantage  have  been  given  in  the  present 
Report,  together  with  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried  out,  and  the  reasons  why  they  had  failed. 
In  all  fixture  sanitary  reports  from  India,  it  is,  now-a-days,  not  too  much  to  expect  that  outbreaks  at  fairs 
should  be  fully  accounted  for,  especially  as  it  is  presumed  that  no  fair  or  festival  now  takes  place 
except  under  strict  sanitary  rules.  In  the  whole  district  within  which  this  fair  was  held  there  are 
1,634  villages,  of  which  93  only  reported  416  cholera  deaths  out  of  a  population  of  432,264.  No 
stronger  argument  for  the  sanitary  regulation  of  these  assemblages  could  be  adduced. 

5.  The  cholera  mortality  in  rural  districts  was  2*49  per  1,000  of  the  population;  while  in  the 
attacked  towns  it  was  6  per  1,000.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  give  reasons  why  the  intensity  of 
cholera  varies ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  this  high  cholera  death-rate,  it  seems  allowable  to  cite  tiie  rate  at 
Nagpur  byway  of  contrast  This  is  the  largest  city'in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  has,  as  already  stated, 
a  population  of  84,441.  It  has  a  pure  water-supply  and  conservancy  arrangements,  but  no  drainage 
as  yet     It  had  61  cholera  deaths  in  1876,  or  little  more  than  x)ne  tenth  of  the  general  town  rate. 

There  is  very  little  said  about  the  sanitary  condition  of  attacked  localities,  except  a  statement  by  the 
Civil  Surgeon  of  one  of  the  districts,  that  *'  the  sanitary  condition  of  villages  in  the  interior  is  very 
^^  bad ;  that  accumulations  of  manure  are  permitted,  that  the  villages  are  filthy,  and  water-supply 
^^  defective  and  open  to  pollution."  Another  medical  officer  says  that  ^'  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  mat 
**  nearly  all  the  villages  attacked  had  a  very  impure  water-supply,  and  all  those  which  suffered 
"  severely  used  only  nullah  water,  and  some  villages  having  a  good  supply  of  pure  water,  although 
"  surrounded  by  disease  on  all  sides,  ouite  escaped  the  infection." 

A  few  similar  statements  are  made  regarding  other  districts.  The  information  b  only  very 
imperfect  but  as  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Dr.  Townsend,  proposes  to  submit  a  special  report  on 
this  epidemic,  he  will  no  doubt  supply  the  required  details. 

6.  F&oers. — Diseases  classed  as  fevers  caused  66  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  of  the  Central 
Provinces  in  1876.  The  figures  are  evidently  too  high,  and  show  that  other  diseases  are  classed  under 
the  same  head. 

The  reported  fever  death-rate  for  the  Provinces  somewhat  exceeded  2  per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  highest  rate  was  27 '27  per  1,000  in  JubbuTpore  district;  the  lowest,  9 '66  per  1,000,  was  regis- 
tered in  Sambulpore  district  Fever  deaths  were  registered  in  every  one  of  the  176  registration 
circles,  and  the  fact  affords  a  striking  contrast  with  the  topographical  distribution  of  cholera,  tibat 
whereas  cholera  deaths  were  reported  from  7  per  cent  only  of  the  villages,  fevers  deaths  were  reported 
from  21,280  villages  out  of  ,a  total  number  of  27,108,  or  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  whole,  showing  the 
universality  of  the  local  causes. 

Fever  deaths  were  returned  from  all  the  72  towns,  and  the  town  fever  death-rate  was  above 
28  per  1,000.  The  rates  in  particular  towns  varied  between  2  per  1,000  at  Gadivarwora  (population 
6,068),  and  nearly  40  per  1,000  at  Wurrora,  with  a  population  of  3,584. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  nature  of  these  fevers,  but,  admitting  that  all  are  more  or  less  malarial  in 
character,  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  great  mortality  was  not  due  to  ague. 

If  any  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  were  due  to  fever,  the  type  was  of  a  fatal  character,  and  might  be 
due  to  enteric  complications.  Seeing  that  the  towns  have  municipalities  and  medical  officers,  it 
appears  not  too  much  to  ask,  in  the  interests  of  publiq  health  measures,  that  the  real  nature  of  these 
fevers  should  be  once  for  all  decided.  There  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in  such  an  inquiry,  and  the 
results  would  serve  to  give  a  practical  direction  to  local  sanitary  work. 

7.  In  a  former  Memorandum  the  Commission  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  differences  of 
death-rates  from  fever  in  different  registration  districts,  one  of  which,  Sambalpur,  had  the  lowest  rate 
(a  fact  reproduced  in  the  statistics  under  review),  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  what  die  reasons 
were  of  the  difference.    In  the  present  Report  the  Acting  Sanitary  Commissioner  gives  Dr,  Townsend's 
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views  on  this  subject.  He  attributes  the  lower  rate  at  Sambalpur  to  differences  in  geological  and 
meteorological  elements,  difference  of  races,  &c.  It  appears  that  the  fever  mortality  at  Sambalpur 
is  replaced  by  deaths  from  bowel  complaints,  but  the  whole  facts,  he  considers,  could  only  be  arrived  at 
by  investigation  on  the  spot  through  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Whether  so  long  an  inquiry  would  be 
necessary,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  the  results,  if  such  an  investigation  were  undertaken, 
would  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  causation  of  Indian  fevers,  and  the  Commission  can  do  no 
more  than  express  an  opinion  as  to  its  importance.  There  is  no  information  in  the  Report  which 
throws  any  light  on  the  local  causes  of  these  fevers. 

8.  Bowel  Complaint^. — Diseases  classed  under  this  head  occasioned  19,952  deaths.  Fatal  cases  were 
registered  in  all  the  176  registration  districts,  but  the  distribution  of  the  deaths  among  groups  of 
population  approximated  more  closely  to  the  distribution  of  cholera  than  of  fever.  Out  of  27,108 
villages,  5,967,  or  22  per  cent.,  yielded  bowel  complaint  deaths.  Sambalpur,  which  yields  the  lowest 
mortality  from  fever,  yields  the  highest  mortality,  11*78  per  1,000,  from  bowel  complaints.  Bilaspur, 
which  shows  a  death-rate  of  0*61  per  1,000  from  bowel  complaints,  had  a  death-rate  from  fevers  of 
24-31.  Deaths  from  bowel  complaints  are  returned  from  all  the  72  towns,  showing  an  aggregate 
death  ratio  of  5*44  per  1,000.  The  highest  rate  was  18*01  per  1,000  at  Lodhikhera.  No  information 
is  given  in  thp  Report  as  to  the  nature  of  these  bowel  diseases,  or  about  their  removable  local 
causes. 

9.  Small-pox  occasioned  3,819  deaths,  or  0*51  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Fatal  cases  occurred 
in  127  out  of  176  districts,  but  out  of  27,108  villages,  only  1,226,  or  4^  per  cent,  returned  small-pox 
deaths.  All  the  deaths,  except  667,  took  place  in  children  under  12  years  of  age.  The  disease 
occasioned  217  deaths  in  20  towns  out  of  72.     Burhanpur  town  yielded  170  of  those  deaths. 

The  small-pox  of  1876  appears  to  have  been  part  of  an  epidemic  which  began  five  years  before,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  abstract  of  deaths  :  — 

Deaths  from 
Small-pox. 

1872  -              -              -              -                       -  4,172 

1873 9,986 

1874 -  17,696 

1875 -  20,226 

1876  -               ....  3,819 

The  following  is  the  relation  of  small-pox  mortality  for  these  years  to  vaccination  : —   ^ 

Total  deaths  from  small-pox,  1872-76   -  -  -      55,849 

Total  persons  vaccinated  in  same  five  years        -  -    765,687 

Ratios  per  1,000 1  Died  of  small-pox        -  -  -      7 '  54 

of  population    J  Successful  vaccinations        -  -    91  *  38 

When  compared  with  the  population,  large  as  have  been  the  numbers  vaccinated,  it  would  take 
somewhere  about  half  a  century  to  protect  the  whole  of  the  people  of  these  provinces. 
The  vaccination  service  in  1876-77  included — 

144  Vaccinators. 

1  Superintendent-General. 
18  Superintendents  of  Districts. 
1  Deputy  Superintendent. 
17  Native  Superintendents. 
The  acting  stafi*  amounted  to  181.     The  total  primary  successful  vaccinations  were  238,918,  and  of 
successful  re-vaccinations  there  were  16,604. 

This  department  of  public  health  administration  was  therefore  in  good  working  condition.  The 
only  regret  attached  to  it  is  that  so  extensive  and  active  an  agency  should  have  been  limited  to 
carrying  out  one  protective  measure  only.  Considering  the  number  of  villages  which  must  have  been 
visited  m  the  course  of  the  year,  it  seems  as  if  much  real  practical  good  might  have  been  efilected  if 
the  vaccination  officers  had  looked  at  the  dwellings  of  the  people  and  their  surroundings,  as  well  as  at 
the  children,  and  had,  by  kindly  advice  and  influence,  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  to  simple 
measures  for  improving  their  sanitary  condition.  The  new  system  just  introduced  in  Bombay 
Presidency  for  rendering  the  vaccination  department  useful  for  general  sanitary  purposes  would 
probably  afford  useful  experience  in  this  matter.  In  the  Report  on  the  Central  Provinces  for  1875 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  expressed  his  approval  of  a  similar  system  being  adopted,  and  indeed  it 
was  partly  acted  on  ;  but  as  no  further  refererice  is  made  to  the  subject  in  the  present  Report,  it  seems 
advisable  again  to  allude  to  it. 

10.  Jail  Mortality. — The  average  daily  strength  of  prisoners  in  19  jails  of  the  Central  Provinces 
was  3,778-87. 
The  admissions  were  about  934  per  1,000,  from  the  following  causes : — 

Number  of 
Admissioiis. 

Cholera 11 

Intermittent  fever        ....  .    1,061 

Remittent  and  continued  fever    -  -  -        86 

Diseases  of  lungs  ,  -  .      224 

„  bowels  -  -  -  -,     601 

All  causes        -  -  -  -  .   3,540 

The  deaths  were : — 

Cholera  ------  6 

AU  other  causes  -  -  -  -      148 

Total         -  -         -      154 
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The  death  causes  are  not  given  in  detail. 
The  deaths  to  average  strength  were  : — 


Ratios  per  1,000. 


Cholera  -  -  -  -  -       1*5 

All  others  -  -  -  -     39-2 

40-7 

Tlie  highest  death-rate  was  61*7  per  1,000  in  Raipur  jail,  which  included  1*3  per  1,000  from 
cholera.  The  lowest  rate  was  11-9  per  1,000  in  Betiil  jail,  all  from  cholera.  Respiratory  and  boWel 
diseases,  together  with  certain  types  of  fever,  appear  to  be  the  chief  mortality  causes  in  these  jails, 
and  their  mitigation  depends  theye,  as  elsewhere,  on  due  attention  to  space,  ventilation,  locality,  water- 
supply,  food,  clothing,  shelter. 

11.  Sanitary  Works  (Chil). — The  Acting  Sanitary  Commissioner  has  very  little  to  report  in  the  way 
of  improvements  in  1876.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  that  which  relates  to  Nagpur,  in  which 
"  the  water  system  has  been  extended,  1,804  yards  of  iron  piping  from  2  in.  to  5  in.  diameter  have 
**  been  laid  down,  which,  with  hydrants  and  other  requisites,  cost  Rs.  11,750.  Very  crowded  portions 
"  of  the  city  have  been  now  supplied.  The  Mayo  Hospital,  outside  the  city,  has  also  been  supplied 
**  with  water." 

Improvements  in  water-supply  have  been  carried  out  in  897  villages,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
total  number  in  the  provinces.  These  improvements  include  257  new  wells,  158  wells  repaired,  and 
25  tanks  excavated  or  improved.  In  the  same  districts  where  these  wells  have  been  provided  there 
are  265  villages,  the  water-supply  of  which  is  '^notoriously  bad  and  insuflScient" 

In  20  towns,  with  a  population  of  338,088,  the  total  amount  spent  on  conservancy  was  6,696/.,  or 
about  4|(/.  per  head  of  the  population. 

These  statements,  as  to  sanitary  works,  must ^ be  received  with  the  qualification  as  to  imperfect 
information  already  mentioned. 

12.  Conclusions, — Takinff  the  facts  as  they  are  g^ven,  the  present  Report  on  the  Central  Provinces 
cannot  be  said  to  be  very  hopeful. 

No  towns  can  be  otherwise  than  in  a  bad  sanitary  condition  which  yield  such  death-rates  as  those 
in  the  tables. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Nagpur  is  the  only  town  in  which  the  municipal  authorities  are  taking 
really  effectual  measures  of  improvement,  and  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  what  has  been 
done  by  one  town  can,  in  a  measure,  be  done  by  others.  W  hat  appears  to  be  required  is  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  sanitary  state  of  these  towns,  beginning  with  Jubbulpore.  It  is  evidently  not 
enough  to  create  municipal  authorities  and  to  leave  them  to  their  own  devices.  They  appear  not  to 
know  what  to  do,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  sanitary  administration  shoidd  step  in  and  help  them. 
Sufficient  is  known  about  the  death-rates  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  and  until  these  rates  are  reduced 
by  sanitary  work,  properly  so  called,  vaccination  and  statistical  reductions,  important  as  such  matters 
no  doubt  are,  are  of  quite  secondary  moment.  The  Commission,  in  view  of  the  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  pubhc  health,  is  desirous  that  the  entire  subject  of  sanitary  administration  in  these 
provinces  should  be  considered  on  this  basis,  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  undervaluing  the  work 
already  done.  What  appears  to  be  necessury  is  that  the  present  working  power  should  be  better 
directed  both  in  towns  and  villages.  It  would  be  a  great  gain,  for  instance,  to  employ  Civil  Surgeons 
as  sanitary  officers,  and  to  turn  the  efforts  of  the  entire  vaccination  serviqe  to  the  prevention  of  other 
diseases  besides  small-pox,  which,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  death  cause  in  these 
provinces,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  vaccination  service  should  not  render  very  efficient  aid  in 
improving  the  real  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  without  in  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with 
vaccination  work. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  new  wells  have  been  provided,  and  old  wells  repaired,  in  manjr  villages, 
but  it  is  evident  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  this  work  has  as  yet  been  done.  The  sanitary  state 
of  these  villages  generally  appears  to  be  very  bad.  Fevers  and  other  mitigable  and  preventable 
endemic  diseases  abound  in  them,  and  it  is  in  the  villages  that  the  vaccination  service  would, 
apparently,  be  a  most  useful  sanitary  agency. 

From  the  nature  of  the  present  Report  these  remarks  must,  necessarily,  be  of  a  general  character, 
but  the  practical  conclusion  is  evident  enough  from  the  statistics,  viz.,  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the 

nle  i^  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that  .it  should  be  improved.     We  cannot  judge  how  this  can  best 
[>ne.    We  have  suggested,  for  consideration,  the  adoption  of  the  Bombay  organization  at  least  on 
trial,  and  the  matter  must  be  left  to  the  Gt>vemment  to  deal  with  in  the  best  practicable  manner. 

22nd  February  1878. 


No,  9. 

Memorandum  of  the  Aemy  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary 

Commissioner  for  Berar  for  1876. 

1.  During  the  year  under  review  there  were  69,832  deaths  registered  in  these  districts^  but  as  there 
has  been  no  census  of  the  population  for  10  years  (the  census  population  in  1867  was  2,184,945)  no 
reliable  ratios  can  be  obtained.  On  the  assumption,  however,  that  the  population  has  remained 
stationary  for  the  last  three  years,  the  comparative  death-rates  for  the  whole  province  would  stand  as 
follows  : — 

Bado  per  1,000. 

1874  -  -  .  -  -     27-9 

1875  ....    40-2 

1876  .....    81-9  ^  ^ 
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In  1875  the  proportion  of  the  total  death-rate  due  to  cholera  was  10  •  2  per  1,000. 

In  1876  the  births  registered  were  85,326,  showing  an  excess  over  the  cleaths  of  15,494  births. 

2.  In  the  present  state  of  the  census  and  registration,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  con- 
clusions they  may  appear  to  yield,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  registered  deaths  for  towns  and  for 
villages  gave  precisely  the  same  results,  viz.,  29  *  9  per  1,000. 

8.  The  following  abstract  table  gives  the  total  registered  deaths  from  the  chief  assigned  death  causes 
for  the  two  years  1875  and  1876  : — 


Cholera  -  -  - 

SmaU-pox 

Fevers  ... 

Bowel  complaints 

Suicide,  wounding,  accidents   - 

Snake-hite,  &o. 

Other  causes    -  -  - 


1875. 


22,465 

2,683 

927 

415 

26,076 

^9,875 

20,818 

16,388 

582 

785 

238 

208 

16,962 

9,528 

1876. 


Nearly  24  per  cent  of  the  mortality  in  these  two  years  was  due  to  "bowel  complaints,  and  in  1876 
they  were  fatal  to  7 '  5  per  1,000  of  the  census  population.  The  present  Report  contains  one  fact 
which  ma^  be  accepted,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  throwing  Ught  on  this  death  cause.  It  is  as  follows : 
"  The  EUichpur  district  shows  no  deaths  from  cholera  in  1876.  The  Civil  Surgeon  called  the  disease 
*^  which  was  prevalent  for  some  time  choleraic  diarrhosa,  and  the  deaths  from  it  were  registered  under 
"  *  bowel  complaints.'  In  all  about  900  deaths  occurred  which  should  have  been  attributed  to  cholera." 
These  deaths  are  included,  accordingly,  in  the  cholera  mortality  of  the  year.  Here,  at  all  events,  we 
have  900  deaths  from  bowel  complaints  accounted  for.  A  special  inquiry  into  the  subject  showed  that, 
of  316  cases  of  bowel  complaints,  53  had  been  wrongly  reported. 

Another  point  of  comparison  is  furnished  by  a  table  in  the  Report  giving  the  results  for  two  years 
of  27  dispensaries  in  Berar,  at  which  cases  of  disease  were  probably  more  carefully  diagnosed.  This 
table  gives  the  death-rate  from  "  bowel  complaints "  at  1*1  per  cent  of  the  mortality,  while  the 
mortuary  registration  affords  a  comparative  death-rate  of  24  per  cent  But,  no  doubt,  as  the  Com- 
missioner states,  these  dispensary  returns  give  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  total  mortality  due  to  the 
admissions  ;  still  this  would  not  account  for  the  great  difference  in  the  proportions.  The  facts  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  discussed  in  our  Memorandum  on  the  Madras  Report  of  last  year,  in  which 
reputed  deaths  from  diarrhoea  were  traced  by  a  more  skilful  observer  to  cholera,  and  they  appear  to 
warrant  a  recommendation  that  strict  inauiry  into  the  nature  of  deaths  from  reputed  bowel  complaints 
should  be  made.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  the  Commission  has  deemed  it  to  be  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  subject,  on  account  of  its  important  bearing  on  local  (j^uestions  relating  to  disease 
prevention.  All  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to  concur  with  the  Commissioner  in  the  hope  that  '^  now 
*'  the  Civil  Surgeons  have  to  interest  themselves  in  the  registration,  and  taluka  oflScers  have  to  examine 
**  the  village  registers,  it  may  be  hoped  that  registration  under  the  different  headings  will  be  more 
^*  carefully  attended  to  than  it  has  been." 

4.  In  our  Memorandum  on  Dr.  Abbott's  Report  of  last  year  the  cholera  invasion  of  1875  was  dis- 
cussed. It  occasioned  22,465  deaths  from  its  first  appearance  on  9th  May  1875  down  to  the  month  of 
November,  during  which  month  it  caused  52  deaths,  and  then  ceased. 

The  epidemic  of  1876  began  on  17th  May,  and  continued  all  the  remayider  of  the  year.  In 
December  it  caused  152  deaths  in  nine  places,  and  lingered  in  one  place  in  Bassim  District  until 
January  1877. 

The  mortality,  including  the  900  bowel  complaint  deaths  already  referred  to,  was  3,583,  about  a 
seventh  part  of  iJiat  of  the  preceding  year. 

5.  The  following  table  affords  some  interesting  information  on  the  distribution  of  cholera  during  both 
years  : — 


Districts. 

No.  of 
Villages  in 

Province. 

Villages 

a£fected  in 

1875. 

Villages 

affected  in 

1876. 

Villages 

affected  in 

1875,  and 

again  in  1876. 

Villages 

affected  in 

1876,  but  not 

in  1875. 

1       1       i 
1       1       1 

1       1       • 
1       1       • 

1 

1,060 
1,222 
796 
980 
894 
475 

484 
298 
245 
708 
495 
256 

121 

128 

84 

88 

25 

64 
86 
85 
25 
14 

57 
87 
49 
18 
11 

Province          -          -           -            - 

•5,427 

2,481 

891 

174 

217 

Unfortunately  the  return  for  EUichpur  district  is  incomplete  for  1876,  but  the  table  shows  that  in 
1875  about  45  per  cent  of  the  villages  in  the  province  were  attacked,  and  10*2  per  1,000  of  the 
estimated  population  died. 

Leaving  out  EUichpur  district,  the  table  gives  the  following  results  for  the  two  years : — 

In  1875  about  44  per  cent  of  the  villages  suffered. 

In  1876  about  8  per  cent  were  attacked.  Of  391  villages  attacked  in  1876  there  were  174,  or 
44i  per  cent,  which  suffered  in  the  epidemic  of  1875. 

Tne  remainder  of  217  villages,  or  55^  per  cent  of  those  attacked  in  1876,  were  not  attacked  during 
thejpreceding  year. 

The  2,431  villages  attacked  in  1875  yielded  an  average  of  a  little  over  9  deaths  each. 

The  391  villages  attacked  in  1876  had  an  average  of  6  '8  deaths  each.  ^^  ^ 
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The  resi^lts  are  important  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  locality  in  relation-  to  cholera  intensity,  for 
notwithstanding  the  greatly  reduced  cholera  mortality  of  1876,  it  is  obvious  that  the  reduction  was  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  tne  smaller  number  of  villages  attacked.  The  general  intensity  of  the  disease  was 
less  than  in  1875,  but  together  with  this  there  is  the  fact  that  when  cholera  appeared  in  a  village  the 
lower  general  intensity  of  the  epidemic  aflForded  no  corresponding  security  to  the  population.  The 
practical  conclusion  is  that  local  disease  causes  ought  to  be  vigorously  dealt  with  in  all  villages,  and 
that  no  one  in  particular  can  expect  exemption  in  years  of  low  cholera  intensity  except  through 
improved  water-supply,  greater  cleanliness,  and  attention  to  all  sanitary  details  in  and  around  villages. 

6.  It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  notice,  in  connection  with  this  subject;  a  table  in  which  ^'  particulars 
'^  of  first  cases  of  the  disease  in  some  villages"  are*professed  to  be  given.  This  is  a  most  important 
element  in  the  cholera  inquiry,  and  in  our  instructions  we  gave  special  rules  for  examining  the  cases, 
including  details  of  evidence. 

The  table  includes  two  districts,  Oomraottee  and  Woon,  and  the  following  are  the  reputed  facts, 
with  their  headings  : — 


"  Sprung  up  in*  the  village  '*     - 

"People  of  village  went  to  infected 
**  place  and  brought  disease  back 
"  with  them "  -  -  - 

"  Brought  in  by  travellers  "        -  - 


Oomraottee. 

Woon. 

27 

60 

84 

15 

3 

46    , 

We  have  here  the  reputed  origin  of  cholera  in  185  villages.  In  87  it  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  in 
the  villages.  In  49  to  have  been  brought  home  by  the  people  themselves,  and  in  49  to  have  been 
imported  by  travellers. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  maimer  in  which  these  very 
important  results  have  been  arrived  at : — ^'  As  regards  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  Is  so  difficult  in 
*'  this  country  to  get  any  accurate  information  of  any  occurrence  some  time  after  it  has  happened, 
**  that  the  headmen  of  villages  in  which  cholera  appears  have  been  directed  to  record  as  they  occur 
*^  the  first  few  cases  under  certain  headings,  and  to  send  in  a  statement  prepared  from  these  with  the 
*'  weekly  report  after  its  first  appearance.  These  statements  have  been  most  punctually  submitted 
**  from  the  Oomraottee  district,  and  I  produce  below  the  information  they  afford  in  the  following  form, 
**  beside  what  the  Civil  Surjgeon,  Woon,  exhibits." 

llie  statements  already  given  are  abstracted  from  this  form.    , 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  village  headman  is  not  the  person  to  deal  with  certain  of  the  most 
difficult  of  aetiological  inquiries,  and  that  in  all  technical  investigations  into  first  cases  of  cholera,  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  that  every  step  in  the  proof  should  be  carefully  detailed.  As  the  question 
stands,  these  reputed  facts  cannot  be  accepted  as  throwing  any  light  on  the  history  of  the  epidemic  of 
1876.  We  must  again  refer  to  our  instructions  for  the  cholera  inquiry,  issued  in  1869,  for  information 
as  regards  the  cautions  to  be  observed  in  similar  inquiries. 

7.  There  is  an  interesting  map  in  the  Report  showing  the  distribution  of  cholera  among  the  circles 
which  presents  some  facts  of  importance.  About  a  fifth  part  of  the  area  of  the  Berars  is  covered  by 
alluvium,  and  the  remainder  is  trap  formation.  Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion  on  the  topographical 
distribution  of  cholera,  the  weight  of  the  epidemic  of  1876  fell  not  on  the  alluvial  region  but  on  the 
circles  on  the  trap,  many  of  which  affordea  cholera  death-rates  far  above  those  of  the  alluvial  circles. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  useful  practical  points  might  be  obtained  by  following  up  this  part  of  the 
cholera  inquiry. 

8.  The  meteorology  of  1876  showed  all  the  temperatures  of  the  cholera  months  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  average  excess  of  the  period  was  no  less  than  8°  3.  The  mean  humidity 
was  very  much  less.  The  average  deficiency  was  11**  5,  and  during  the  month  of  October,  when  the 
largest  number  of  cholera  deaths  took  place,  the  deficiency  was  21^  8.  Viewed  from  the  practical 
side,  these  meteorological  elements  may  be  taken  as  indicating  impure  water  from  defect  of  rainfall 
There  was  an  increase  of  rain  in  July  and  August,  but  a  marked  deficien&y  subsequently. 

9.  The  Report  gives  no  information  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  attacked  villages,  and  yet  this 
information  and  the  steps  taken  on  it  at  the  time  is  of  far  greater  moment  to  the  public  health  of  the 
Berars  than  any  amount  of .  statistical  data,  or  any  account  of  how  vaccination  is  performed  or  how 
prisons  or  dispensaries  are  administered.  The  deficiency  alluded  to,  it  is  right  to  say,  is  not  chargeable 
on  the  Sanitary  Commissioner. 

10.  Fevers. — Diseases  registered  as  fevers  occasioned  89,875  deaths  in  1876.  There  is  no  information 
regarding  Uie  local  causes  of  fevers.  But  in  reference  to  climatic  causes,  the  Commissioner  repeats  the 
view  already  advanced  by  him,  that  the  year's  rainfall  affoids  an  index  to  the  fever  mortality  ;  a  con- 
clusion which  again  points  to  the  probable  existence  of  circumscribed  sources  of  malaria  in  and  about 
villages. 

11.  SmaUr-pox. — The  415  deaths  from  small-pox  in  1876  are  considered  to  be  due  to  two  invasions  of 
the  disease  ;  part  to  the  one  passing  away,  and  part  to  a  new  invasion.  The  small-pox  mortality  of 
the  year  was  the  smallest  on  record,  but,  nevertheless,  the  disease  was  more  widely  spread  over  the 
province  than  in  1875,  or  over  more  than  half  the  registration  circles  in  Berar ;  "a  fact,"  says  the 
Commissioner,  "  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  what  I  have  before  more  than  once  hinted  at,  that  is, 
"  that  there  are  some  other  agencies  besides  contagion  at  work  in  producing  and  extending  this 
"  disease."  It  may  be  added  that  similar  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  careful  observers  in 
India  with  reference  to  other  reputed  infectious  diseases. 

i   The  vaccination    service  in  the  Berars  consists  of   6   Native  Superintendents  and  64  Native 
Vaccinators. 
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In  the  course  of  the  year  2,913  villages  were  visited  by  the  Native  Superintendents,  besides  those 
visited  by  Civil  Surgeons. 

««Ton  *°**^  number  of  vaccinations  and  re-vaccinations  during  the  year  amounted  to  81,825.  of  which 
68,429  were  reported  as  successful.  The  vaccinations  amounted  to  74  per  cent  of  the  children  bom. 
ihe  vaccination  service  is  evidently  becoming  yearly  more  effective. 

12.  SanUarj,  /Vo^resj.— Of  sanitary  work,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  there  is  little  to  report     The 

most  important  statement  is,  that  the  amount  devoted  to  sanitary  work  fell  from  7  128Z  in  187fi   tr^ 

4,98lUn  1876     "  But  still,';  it  is  added,  «  district  officers,  their  assistants  and  tSisildaS  hale  Ln 

far  from  inactive  in  bestirring  the  people  to  do  what  they  can  towards  keeping  their  ^Ilaces  clean 

and  improving  the  drainage  of  them  here  and  there."    Twenty-five  village  sites  have  been  increased! 

and  cattle  are  now  housed  outside  17  villages.  c^acu. 

Dr.  Abbott,  while  admitting  the  usefulness  of  what  has  been  done,  small  as  the  amount  mav  be. 

points  out  the  need  of  better  water,  money  to  enable  the  people  to  drain  their  villages,  extension  7i 

village  are£«  where  there  is  no  unassessed  land  on  which  to  throw  refuse  matters,  and  preventine  peonle 

being  crowded  up  with  their  cattle  at  night ;  and  he  concludes  his  report  with  the  following  state- 

r°*-r  Jt^.''™?/  l'^®  g'^T'ng  almost  to  the  doors  of  the  houses,    the  cattle  occupy  a  shed  in  the 

yard  which  is  attached  to  the  house.    The  roads  so  called  are  strewn  with  matters  of  all  sorts,  in 

different  stages  of  decay.     The  people  have  to  resort  to,  for  the  purposes  of  nature,  the  road  ^des 

or  other  more  convenient  places.    They  have  no  space  outside  the  village  to  go  to.  or  to  remove 

the  refuse  of  the  cattle  to,  till  the  crops  are  reaped,  so  that,  what  with  overcrowding,  damp,  and 

stench,  the  wonder  is  that  as  many  people  as  do  survive  this  period  of  lock-up,  as  it  may  be  S^Ued. 

«  cleanse  theiJ'Sff   eT^  "*  **  **°°*'*  °'"''®  *'*°"*  ^'^®^^'  °'"  "*''''  ^ny  attempt  to 

•    *=  ^.fl""®^^  ^'^^^L '  ***^-  '^^^T  "*"  .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  population  of  the  Berars  at  2,184,945.  Uvine  mostlv 

in  5  427  villages,  the  social  and  sanitary  surroundinKs  of  which  are  described  in  these  t^rms     During 

the  last  two  years  22,465  and  2,688  of  them  died  of  cholera,  and  in  the  same  two  vSrs  65951  nfS 

died  of  "  fevers."  and  37,206  of  «  bowel  complaints^    wS'th  such  farbefore  i  H  b  natordltk 

what  the  s^itary  administration  has  been  doing?    The  ability  and  zeal  of  the  Commissioner  are  wdi 

known.     What  W  been  his  engagements  i"     Here  is  his  own  account  of  them:-" The  Sanitarv 

Commissioner  has  so  much  office  work  to  attend  to,nn  addition  to  his  legitimate  duties  as  San SrV 

Commissioner,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  he  shall  fall  short  in  some  respects     h1  SSlK 

administrative  charge  of  the  jails  of  the  province,  six  in  number,  and  containing  a  daily  averaire  of 

pearly  1,000  convicts;  the  medical  and  civil  administration  of  the  dispensaries,  27  in  numbe? 

including  the  passing  of  contingent  biUs,  &c.;  the  charge  of  a  large  vaccination  departmenrXch 

'^c^^^u  "°  J®  *^f "  \"°"^'}  **"  "*'''"??  K'  H™®  '  ^^  *«  registration  of  vital  statisfics." 
Of  an  these  details,  the  only  one  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  prevention  of  disease  is  the 
vaccination  service,  and,  although  an  important,  it  is  quite  a  subordinate  branch  when  compared  wdth 
fundamental  sanitary  work,  which,  as  indicated  by  the  facts  in  this  Report,  ought  to  consist  of  ceasele^ 
vigilan^  over  the  sanitarv  state  of  these  villages,  their  water-supjlv,%iing,  siJface  dSn^ 
cattle,  &C. ;  and  some  further  and  more  efficient  connection  between  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  3 
the  executive  officers  appears  to  be  required.  '         "i^ooiuuci  auu 

.ffl^^  *'lV®'^°f '\*° ''^  continued,  the  Commission  wotdd  suggest  for  consideration  whether  a  more 
efficient  basis  of  action  might  not  be  laid,  somewhat  as  follows,  ^r  little  good  can  come  oii^it^l 

(1st)  The  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  to  be  essentially  that  of  examining  into  local  diikse 
causes  among  all  groups  of  population  in  the  province  ;  aiding  the  yiUage  populations  and  local  vS 
officers  by  his  advice  m  removing  causes  of  lU-health,  reporting  to  lo^'^authorities  on  meSs 
required  and  on  the  steps  teken  in  conformity  with  his  advice  and  the  results  to  health  ""^asures 

(2nd.)  As  head  of  the  vaccination  service  he  should  have  the  assistance  of  the  Native  Superin- 
tendents and  Vaccinators  to  such  extent  as  he  considers  necessary  in  examining  and  repoSron 
villages  visited  by  them  during  the  year,  with  reference  to  disease  causes  and  the  aSvice  givli  Whem 
to  the  vilUge  populations  and  officers  for  their  removal,  on  the  same  principles  as  have  b^n  adobtS  S 
^""^^aX  ?.rt^"fy-   .P«««*>>  '*'.«  C'^.il  Surgeons  might  aid  in  this  work  with  advant^e  ^ 

(3rd.)  The  fina  revision  of  registrataon  returns  might  possibly  be  undertaken  by  th?  Commissioner 
but  in  regard  to  all  other  du.es  and  office  work  required  of  him,  none  of  it  can  be  donrapiarenUy 
except  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  the  people.  a.pparenuy 

,-n  ^^J'x  '"'7*  *•?  ^^''u  t!!^"*^^^^^  Abbott's  Report  to  enable  the  executive  authority  to  know 
in  what  direction  it  could  best  aid  the  work,  and  the  Commission  would  suggest  that  the  rSote 
rejgardmg  village  crowding,  bad  and  deficient  water-supply,  housing  of  cattle,  &c.,  should  be^St 

Since  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  on  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts  has  been 
referred  to  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  the  reports  of  municipalities  wiSiin  these  dSn?t^  hive 
been  received  from  the  India  Office,  and  as  these  reports  contak  points  bearing  on  he  s^iitrv 
conation  of  the  peopH  it  may  be  well  to  include  them  in  the  present  iSemorandum  *  ^ 

I  nere  are  the  following  five  municipalities  in  the  districts  : 


Oomraottee  - 
Akola  - 
Khamgaon    - 
Ellichpur 
Baaaiin 


Popnlation 
1875-76. 


Deaths  p^  1,000, 1876. 

All  Causes. 


Cholera. 


38,488 
12,836 

9,432 
27,782 

8,581 


81,419 


4-1 

5-8 

3*2 

21-7* 


28-1 
89-7 
27-2 
55-2 
87-8 


'^:i^^^:^:t:r^^^'^:'iJ^'Z^^:^^!^^^'  "'t^-*-  ««>  «««  at  leas*  .ook  ph«.  in  «,«  distnct 
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The  total  receipts  for  all  municipal  purposes  was  7,952/.,  to  which  was  added  a  balance  of  8,182/. 
from  previous  years,  making  a  total  of  11,134/.  available  for  expenditure.  Of  this  amount  1,713/.  was 
spent  on  conservancy  for  all  the  towns,  and  51/.  on  latrine  establishment  at  Khamgaon  only. 

A  few  improvements  in  $urface  drainage  and  in  wells  were  carried  out,  and  roads  were  repaired. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  Assigned  Districts  states  that  **  conservancy  receives  due  attention  from  the 
"  Committees  ;  the  several  towns  are  well  looked  after,  and  are  kept  as  clean  as  fun^s  will  admit." 

On  the  question  of  health,  he  further  states  that,  "  during  the  year  under  report,  epidemic  cholera 
**  prevailed  in  all  the  municipalities  in  common  with  the  other  towns  in  the  province,  though  in 
*'  Oomraottee  itself  in  a  somewhat  less  severe  form,  and  this  comparative  immunity  is  attributed  to 
"  the  conservancy  arrangements  carried  out.  Cholera  medicines  and  chlorodyne  were  freely  distributed, 
"  and  disinfecting  fluids  scattered  over  parts  of  the  towns  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic." 

The  foUowingnotes  on  sanitary  work  are  taken  from  the  local  municipal  reports. 

OomraoUee.--^he  Secretary  to  the  municipality  reports  that  the  town  is  swept  daily,  the  "  rubbish 
"  removed,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  latrines  is  rendered  as  effective  as  possible.  The  latrine  has 
**  therefore  become  a  household  necessity  with  the  Natives  of  the  town,  and  several  have  obtained 
"  permission  from  the  municipality  to  erect  new  enclosures  for  this  purpose.  The  cesspools  are  daily 
"  drained  and  disinfected  by  carbolic  acid."  **  The  want  of  a  svstem  of  surface  drainage  is  much 
"  felt,"  leading  to  large  outlay  in  consequence  of  injury  to  roadfs  from  heavy  rains.  The  existing 
drains  require  survey  with  the  object  of  utilizing  them  as  far  as  possible.  Roads  have  been  repaired, 
and  a  bridge  has  been  built  in  the  town.    Ditches  have  been  filled  up. 

*'  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  supplying  the  town  with  water.  It  is  a  need  which  is  severely 
"  felt,  and  me  townspeople  are  very  desirous  that  early  arrangement  be  made  in  securing  an  abundant 
"  supply  of  good  water."  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  for  this 
work  have  been  prepared.  In  this  town  ^'the  municipal  svstem  works  well  and  seems  to  afford 
^^  general  satisfaction,  and  is  appreciated,  as  it  is  known  tnat  all  that  is  done  is  fbR  the  welfare  of  the 
"  people." 

There  were  285  cases  of  cholera  in  this  town  in  the  year  1876-76,  of  which  60  proved  fatal  The 
^rpe  and  mortality  are  said  to  have  been  less  severe  than  in  the  district^  generally,  due,  the  Secretary 
tninks,  to  the  conservancy  arrangements.  ' 

This  report,  although  only  of  a  general  qharacter,  clearly  indicates  certain  fundamental  insanitary 
conditions,  such  as  the  state  of  the  water-supply  and  drainage,  the  use  of  cesspits  of  any  kind  or  for 
any  purposes,  and  probably  latrine  arrangements  permitting  the  ground  to  be  fouled. 

The  Sanitary  Commissioner  is  the  aumority  most  competent  to  deal  with  such  questions,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  the  reasons  why  so  much  cholera  (95  deaths)  took  place  in  a  town  under  an  active 
municipal  administration. 

Akola. — The  conservancy  in  this  town  is  said  to  be  **  well  attended  to,"  latrine  cleansing  has  been 
taken  into  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  furnish  the  increased 
population  with  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  "  Every  one  complains  of  the  inadequate  supply  of 
"  water  in  Akola  from  year  to  year."  The  Native  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  calculates  the 
water  tax  for  a  particular  scheme,  which,  however,  it  was  found  was  not  a  practicable  one,  at  1,200/.  a 
year,  '*  and  1  am  confident,"  he  says,  **  that  the  people  will  pay  it  very  rfadly."  He  further  reports 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  establishment  ^'  have  done  well" 

Khamgaon. — Daily  cleansing  of  latrines  has  been  adopted  in  this  town  and  ^^  has  greatly  improved 
**  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town."  **  The  conservancy  establishment  is  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of 
"  the  town."  Roads  have  been  repaired  and  metalled.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  surface 
drainage  by  '^pucca"  drains  ;  welb  have  been  sunk,  and  trees  planted. 

Ellichpur, — The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  district  says  that  'Hhe  means  at  the  Committee's 
**  disposal  to  effect  anything  very  marked  are  entirely  wanting,  but  with  what  they*  have  they  do,  I 
"  believe,  the  best  they  can,  and  the  condition  of  the  city  is  a  credit  to  them." 

With  a  population  of  27,782  their  total  income  in  1875-76  was  1,174/.,  raised  to  1,579/,  by  a  previous 
balance.     Out  of  this  small  sum  they  spent  316/.  on  conservancy,  and  40£  in  maldng  ditches.    The 


away  by  the  contractor,  who  has  purchased  the  right  of  removing  it  for  Rs.  60." 

"  The  Committee  is  happy  to  hear  that  a  project  for  water-supply,  which  consists  in  repairing  a 
**  decayed  watercourse  planned  by  the  former  wvemment,  has  been  again  taken  in  hand,  and  the 
"  municipality  is  willing  to  contribute  its  quota  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  scheme 
**  in  proportion  to  its  means."  The  Deputy  Commissioner  says  that  *^  the  restoration  of  the  water- 
"  supply  will  be  an  immense  boon." 

Bassim. — The  Officiating  Deputy  Commissioner  states  that  considerable  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  year.  Roads  were  raised,  repaired,  and  widened  where  necessary.  The  conservancy 
establishment  cost  113/.  for  a  population  of  8,581,  about  SJrf.  per  head,  not  an  extravagant  outlay. 
We  are  nevertheless  told  that  m  point  of  cleanliness  the  town  is  in  no  way  behind  tiie  other  large 
towns  in  the  province.  There  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  303/.,  which  it  proposed  to  spend  in  the 
drainage  of  the  town.    In  this  as  in  other  towns  the  Committee  is  considerea  as  doing  good,  work. 

So  far  as  sanitary  results  are  concerned,  all  these  towns  have  high  death-rates,  and  all,  with  one 
exception,  have  suffered  severely  with  cholera;  and  yet,  so  far  as  the  municipal  reports  are  concerned, 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  appears  to  have  had  no  function  in  any  of  them.  The  Municipal 
Committees  appear  to  do  their  work  with  such  lights  as  they  have,  and  as  all  the  revenues  are  scanty 
they  are  obliged  to  work  within  the  limits  of  a  risid  economy.  So  far  as  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  facts,  disease  causes  of  a  remediable  cmracter*are  mainly  connected  with  bad  and  deficient 
water,  defective  dridnage,  and  in  all  probability  with  a  foul  state  of  subsoil,  the  result  of  defective 
latrine  arrangements  in  past  times. 

It  may  be  suggested  whether  the  Government  could  not  place  technical  assistance  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Municipal  Uommittees  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  questions  of  water-supply,  surface  drainaffe,  t 
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and  drainage  outfalls.  There  is  no  prospect  apparently  at  present  of  the  introduction  of  house 
drainage,  and  this  bein^  the  case,  latrines  should  in  every  instance  be  so  constructed  and  worked  as  to 
prevent  the  matter,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  coming  in  contact  with  the  subsoil  This,  with  daily 
removal,  is  the  only  substitute  apparently  available  at  present  for  a  complete  system  of  house  drainage 
for  removing  sewage.  Other  refuse  water  must  either  be  carried  away  out  of  the  towns,  or  allowed 
to  pass  to  the  outlets  by  impervious  saucer  sectioned  surface  drains. 

No  cesspits  should  ever  be  permitted  for  the  reception  of  house  slops,  and  no  amount  of  carbolic 
acid  the  municipalities  could  afford  to  use  would  materially  reduce  the  risks  attending  cesspits  or 
surface  filth. 

Even  after  the  passage  of  foul  matter  into  the  subsoil  has  been  put  an  end  to,  it  will  probably  take 
many  years  before  the  subsoil  which  has  been  polluted  will  have  become  healthy,  and  will  have  ceased 
to  endanger  the  purity  of  existing  wells. 

Where  new  wells  have  to  be  made,  the  precautions  recommended  in  the  note  on  water  filtration 
appended  to  the  Commission's  Memorandum  on  Dr.  Cuningham's  Report  for  1876  (India  Office 
Sanitary  Reports,  Vol.  IX.)  should  in  every  case  be  observed. 

27th  February  1878. 


No.  10. 

Memorandum  of  the  Abmy  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Report  of  the 
Calcutta  Municipality  for  1876. 

1.  The  year  1876  was  marked  by  two  events  of  great  importance  to  future  progress  of  sanitary  work 
in  the  metropolis  of  India. 

The  municipality  was  remodelled  on  the  elective  principle,  and  on  6th  April  1876  an  approximate 
census  of  the  popiiladon  was  taken.  The  last  of  these  proceedings  has  placed  the  fundamental  data 
on  which  sanitary  improvement  must  be  based  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  but  the  final  results  to 
public  health  of  course  will  depend  very  much  on  the  use  made  of  the  information. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  remarks  which  follow  to  deal  with  the  facts  bearing  on  the  present  sanitary  state 
of  the  aty  as  these  are  detailed  in  .the  able  and  exhaustive  report  of  Dr.  Payne,  Health  Officer  of 
Calcutta,  and  in  doing  this  to  expreas  the  opinion  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  that  the  new 
municipality  can  have  no  better  guidance  for  their  work  than  the  data  which  Dr.  Payne  has  laid 
before  them. 

2.  The  following  tabular  abstract  gives  the  result  of  the  census  of  1876  : — 


Town  of  Calcutta 
Fort  William 
Port  of  Calcutta    - 

Grand  Total 


Total 
Population. 


Males. 


Females. 


409,036 

2,808 

17,696 


429,585 


262,455 

2,408 

17,643 


282,506 


146,581 

395 

53 


147,029 


The  first  fact  which  comes  out  prominently  in  this  abstract  is  that  nearly  two-rthirds  of  the  census 
population  consists  of  males,  and  thus  figures  have  been  reproduced  which  led  the  Commission  many 
years  ago  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  census  at  that  period.  It  can  easily  be  understood  how  the 
male  militarv  population  of  Fort  William  so  greatly  exceeds  the  females  married  in  regiments,  and  also 
how  so  small  a  number  of  females  are  found  among  the  shipping ;  in  the  town  of  Calcutta  itself,  how- 
ever, the  explanation  of  the  difference  is  not  at  first  sight  so  easy,  but  some  clue  may  possibly  be 
obtained  from  the  following  rough  ratios  of  the  sexes  to  each  other : — 


Town  of  Calcutta: 
Population 
Births    - 


Males. 


Females. 


262 
801 


146 
843 


These  data,  if  subdivided  among  the  races,  give  the  following  singular  results: — 


Kon- Asiatics: 

Males. 

Females. 

Population            -           -           _ 

658 

280 

Births 

142 

150 

Mixed  races: 

Population             ... 

550 

577 

Births 

268 

307 

Hindus: 

Population             ^           .           - 

177 

100 

Births 

248 

211 

Mahomedans: 

Population         .... 

885 

850 

Births         .... 

111 

84 

Other  classes: 

Population             -           -           - 

485 

279 

Births 

11 

16 
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If,  not  the  numbers,  but  the  ratios  of  male  to  female  births  are  approximately  correct,  the  result  is 
self-evident,  namely,  that  while  30  males  are  born  to  34  females,  the  proportions  in  the  general  popula- 
tion from  which  the  disease  and  death  ratios  have  to  be  calculated  are,  in  round  numbers,  26  males  to 
14  females.  It  hence  appears  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  population  of  Calcutta  on  the  census 
day  did  jiot  really  belong  to  it,  but  to  places  outside  municipal  limits  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case  the 
mnuence  on  death-rates  in  Calcutta  itself  must  be  to  keep  them  below  the  average  due  to  the  popula- 
tion, for  many  deaths  due  to  Calcutta  from  residenqe  may  after  all  be  counted  against  the  outside  town 
or  village  where  these  deaths  took  place.  In  this  comparison  the  effect  of  hospital  mortality  (which 
no  doubt  includes  many  deaths  of  persons  not  inhabitants  of  Calcutta)  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  to 
some  extent  compensating  for  outside  deaths. 

3.  Although  it  may  be  impossible  at  present  to  estimate  the  death-rate  due  to  Calcutta,  nevertheless, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  disturbing  causes  stated  act  with  tolerable  regularity,  we  may  obtain  com- 
parisons sufficient  for  most  public  health  purposes  from  existing  data.  On  the  general  question  we  con- 
cur with  the  Health  Officer's  opinion  that,  considering  the  composition  of  the  Calcutta  population, 
^^  all  detailed  statements  of  absolute  numbers  of  deaths  embrace  only  the  cases  of  persons  wno  die  in 
"  the  town,  which  of  necessity  are  but  a  portion  of  the  deaths  caused  in  the  town." 

4.  Mortality  in  1876. — During  this  year  the  deaths  were, — 

Males  -----     7,602 

Females        ....    4,562 


Total  -  -  -  12,064 

=  80  '2  per  1,000  of  the  population.  ^— — 

But  excluding  Fort  William  and  the  Port,  tjie  deaths  in  Calcutta  proper  were, — 
T^"i--  .....    7,297 


Males 
Females 


Total 


5,450 
12,747 


=  81-2  per  1,000,  and  for— 

Males  -  -  -    27-8  per  1,000 

Females  -  -  -  -    37*2  „ 

These  death  ratios  afford  further  evidence  that  many  males  counted  as  living  in  Calcutta  do  not  die 
there,  and  they  afford  at  the  same  time  strong  ground  for  assuming  the  female  death-rate,  37  *  2  per  1,000, 
as  nearer  the  real  death-rate  of  the  town  than  the  general  ratio  for  both  sexes.  Dr.  Payne,  himself, 
estimates  the  Native  death-rate  at  5  per  cent.,  but  this  is  probably  too  high  except  in  special  localities. 

5.  Against  these  high  death  ratios  for  the  town  generally  it  is  satisfactory  to  place  the  death  ratios 
among  the  whole  population  in  Fort  William,  which  are  ^  follows  : — 

Male  deaths  -  -  -     4*1  per  1,000 

Female  „      -  -  -  -    5'  „ 

If  any  fact  can  show  more  clearly  than  another  to  the  municipality  the  benefit  of  sanitary  improve- 
ments it  is  surely  this  one.  In  former  times  the  death-rate  among  troops  alone  in  Fort  William  was 
102  per  1,000,  or  about  threefold  the  present  Calcutta  death-rate. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  Fort  has  been  completely  changed  of  late  years,  and  now  the  death  ratio, 
including  that  of  British  troops,  is  less  than  one  seventh  part  of  the  Calcutta  rate,  and  one  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  the  old  Fort  William  death-rate  among  British  troops. 

6.  Divided  among  the  different  races  which  inhabit  Calcutta,  the  population  *  and  death  ratios  per 
1,000  stand  as  foUows : — 


Races. 


Non- Asiatics 
Mixed  Races  - 
Hindos 
Mahomedans 


Male 
Population. 


Female 
Popolatioii. 


Total 
Population. 


Deaths  per  1,000. 


Males. 


Females. 


Combined. 


6,582 

5,502 

177,582 

88,589 


2,803 

5,771 

100,642 

85,017 


9,83£? 

26-2 

12-8 

11,273 

50-2 

46-9 

278,224 

28-2 

36-7 

123,556 

22-8 

41-3 

22*2 
48-5 
31-8 

28- 


A  glance  at  this  statement  shows  that,  living  under  better  sanitary  conditions,  the  white  races  are 
far  more  healthy  than  the  Native  races  in  Calcutta,  but  the  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  that,  as 
stated  by  the  Health  Officer,  *'  the  European  population  of  Calcutta  is  composed,  almost  wholly,  of 
*'  persons  at  the  middle  periods  of  life,"  including,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  sailors  ashore,  a 
class  ^^  most  prone  to  death."  What  Calcutta  was  to  the  British  race  in  old  times  is  matter  of  history. 
Now,  however,  under  better  sanitary  surroundings,  and  with  better  habits  of  living,  the  general  death- 
rate  of  whites  is  no  higher  than  that  of  England.  The  infant  death  rates  appear  to  have  undergone 
a  striking  reduction  also.  Dr.  Payne  states  that,  in  1876,  **  while  in  the  Native  town  infants  die  as 
**  they  (fie  only  in  the  most  fatal  countries,  European  infants,  with  5*8  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  the  year, 
**  enjoy  in  Calcutta  a  degree  of  vitality  which  surpasses  that  of  the  most  favoured  spots  elsewhere. 
'*  There  is  no  error  from  moving  population  here,"  As  an  individual  illustration  of  this  fact  he  cites 
the  following  case  : — "  In  the  European  Orphan  Asylum,  where  children  of  all  ages  are  maintained, 
**  in  a  mean  daily  number  of  60  there  have  been,  during  the  last  nine  yearSy  only  three  fatal  cases  of 
*'  illnessJ**  These  facts  may  be  admitted  as  proof  that,  under  favourable  sanitary  conditions,  Indian 
climates  are  not  necessarily  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  European  children  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
but  the  years,  numbers,  and  experience  are  both  too  limited  to  enable  this  view  to  be  generdlly 
accepted.  More  experience  is  wanted  to  establish  its  correctness,  although  the  fact  is  patent  enough 
that  the  mortality  among  European  children  is,  like  the  mortality  among  European  adults,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  mortality  of  Natives  bom  to  the  climate.  And  this  places  another  argimient  in  the  t 
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hands  of  the  municipality  for  pressing  forward  with  sanitary    work   in  the  Native  quarters  of 
Calcutta. 

7.  When  compared  with  the  registered  death-rates  of  the  previous  eight  years  the  rate  for  1876 
shows  the  following  result : — 

All  the  rates  are  calculated  on  the  census  population  of  1876. 

'  Deaths  per  1,000. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


32- 

29-8 

24-4 

24- 

27-8 

26-9 

29-4 

85- 

30-2 


Part  of  these  differences  are  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  state  of  the  registration,  but^  under  the  exbting 
moveable  condition  of  the  population,  they  can  only  be  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with 
each  other  on  the  supposition  that  the  population  elements,  and  the  registration,  have  been  tolerably 
constant  during  the  time. 

For  reasons  already  stated  none  of  the  annual  ratios  show  the  absolute  mortality. 

8.  The  following  were  the  deaths  registered  from  special  causes  in  1876 : — 

Namber  of  Deaths. 


Cholera 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery 

Fevers    - 

Small-pox 

Other  causes 


1,861 
1,864 
4,861 
71 
4,817 

12,964 


In  1876  fevers,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  caused  8  out  of  every  12  deaths.  These  are, 
hence,  the  chief  death  causes  with  which  the  municipality  will  have  to  deal,  and  they  are  all  mitigable 
or  preventable. 

9.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  more  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  state  of  diflTerent 
districts  in  Calcutta,  the  Commission  suggested  in  former  Memoranda  the  points  requiring  investi- 
gation, and  in  the  present  Report  important  data  are  introduced,  from  which  the  following  death  ratios 
have  been  abstracted  : — 


Begistering  Sections. 

Ratio  per  1,000  of  Population. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 
Complaints. 

AU  Causes. 

Shampooknr        -            -           - 

4-6 

.^ 

9-5 

5-4 

80*9 

CJoomertoUy    - 

43 

— 

73 

4-    ' 

19-4 

BurtoUa             .             -           - 

6-4 

•OS 

11- 

5-9 

86-4 

Sookeas  Street 

6-2 

•90 

12-7 

5-9 

88*7 

Jora  Bagan  (Mayo  Hospital) 

5- 

•10 

9-8 

5^ 

80*5 

Jora  Sanko          -            -            - 

S-9 

•14 

10-1 

62 

31-6 

Bona  Bazar        -          - 

2-9 

•17 

8-9 

4-8 

23-2 

Coolootola     (Medical     College) 

Hospital  -       .         - 

4-8 

•12 

11-6 

4-2 

88-4 

Moocheepara       -            -           - 

8*4 

•10 

11-8 

8-5 

80*2 

Bow  Bazaar    -             - 

8-4 

•17 

11^ 

8-8 

80-7 

Puddoopooknr     ... 

2-5 

•15 

11-8 

4^9 

29^4 

Waterloo  Street 

• 

— 

2-9 

1-6 

10^7 

Fenwick  Bazaar  .            -           - 

3-2 

•31 

9* 

2*4 

22^6 

ToltoUa 

4-2 

•77 

13-6 

8*4 

84-8 

Collinga    -            -            -            - 
Park  Street  - 

5-8 

•41 

11-9 

8^ 

32*8 

11 

•45 

8-9 

1^8 

13-4 

Bamiin  Bustee     .           .           . 

5-4 

_ 

12^6 

3-9 

87-6 

Hastings       ... 

7-8 

•40 

16-6 

11^2 

52-5 

PortVfilliam 

1'4 

_ 

•35 

_ 

4-2 

Port  of  Calcutta 

5-8 

""■ 

1^8 

•67 

11-4 

This  table  shows  the  mortality  from  small-pox  to' be  little  in  comparison  with  that  from  other 
causes.  The  great  death  cause  in  the  city  is  fever,  from  which  the  highest  rate  is  in  Hastings, 
16*6  per  1,000,  and  the  lowest  in  Waterloo  Street,  2*9  per  1,000.  In  Fort  William  the  fever  deaUi- 
rate  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  call  for  comment  The  highest  cholera  rate  was  also  in  Hasting 
(7*3  per  1,000),  and  the  lowest,  Tl  per  1,000,  was  in  Park  Street  The  most  unhealthy  districts  m 
1876  were  Hastings,  Bamun  Bustee,  Sookeas  Street,  BurtoUa,  and  ToltoUa.  In  none  of  the  town 
districts  was  the  death-rate  so  low  as  in  the  Port,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception,  Waterloo  Street, 
where  it  was  a  shade  lower.  In  Fort  William  the  deaths  from  fever  were  in  the  same  ratio  as  deaths 
from  injury. 

The  facts  regarding  Calcutta  proper  are,  of  course,  liable  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  population 
movement,  but  there  is  sufficient  in  them  to  justify  a  recommendation  that  they  should,  in  the  mean- 
time, be  adopted  as  a  basis  of  municipal  action,  and  that  this  annual  analysis  of  the  facts  should  be 
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It  might  even  be  possible,  by  carrying  the  inquiry  more  into  detail,  to  bring  the  highest  death-rates 
home  to  particular  properties^  as  has  been  done  in  similar  cases  elsewhere.  The  experience  of  Fort 
William  is  very  important,  but  it  suggests  a  question,  namely,  in  4t  case  where  so  mucn  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  health  of  a  station,  why  was  there  any  cholera  there  to  occasion  a  third  part  of  the 
actual  deaths? 

10.  The  past  history  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  affords  several  points  of  practical  importance.  The 
following  have  been  the  annual  deaths  from  this  disease  for  the  last  12  years : — • 


Years. 

Deaths. 

Tears. 

Deaths. 

1865 

6,078 

1871 

800 

1866 

6,826 

1872 

1,142 

1867 

2,270 

1873 

1,155 

1868 

4,186 

1874 

1,829 

1869 

8,592 

1875 

1,726 

1870 

1,568                        1876 
Total  in  12  years 

1,871 

• 

81,538 

In  1864  the  probable  mortality  from  cholera  was  in  round  numbers  4,000,  but  there  i8  reason  to 
believe  that  the  registration  of  this  year,  as  well  as  that  of  1867,  was  not  very  reliable.  The  probability 
appears  to  be  that  there  was  an  epidemic  cycle  in  progress  which  reached  its  highest  point  in  1866, 
and  then  began  to  decline,  reaching  its  lowest  point  in  1871,  when  the  deaths  were  only  800,  from 
which  year  an  increase  has  set  in.  Attention  must,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  six  years  of  the  period  the  cholera  deaths  registered,  even  imperfectly,  were  23,515,  while  during 
the  second  six  years  with  more  eflScient  registration  they  were  8,023  in  number. 

Admitting  that  the  figures  as  they  stand,  including  some  correction  for  1867,  show  a  cycUcal  IjIw 
of  epidemic  cholera,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  is  whether  the  table  shows  any  disturbance 
in  the  cycle,  and  if  so,  the  question  will  follow  as  to  the  reason  why.  There  is  a  break  in  the  series 
in  1870,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  one  in  1871,  but  the  records  before  1865  are  so  unsatisfactory 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  Taking  into  account,  however,  what  the  condition  of 
Calcutta  w^  as  described  in  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1859-63,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  highest  rates  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  series  given  above  were  no  inadequate 
representation  of  the  rates  of  the  preceding  years.  We  have  one  trustworthy  class  of  facts  from  the 
experience  of  Fort  William,  viz.,  that  during  the  ten  years  1847  to  1856  the  death-rate  from  cholera 
among  troops  was  28  per  1,000,  while  in  1876  it  was  1*4  per  1,000,  or  one  twentieth  part. 

Epidemics  move  in  cycles,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  cyclical  intensity  of  epidemics  is 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  certain  known  local  causes^  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary 
State  of  the  Indian  Army  called  attention  to  this  peculiarity  of  epidemics,  and  stated  that,  "  assuming 
^'  the  oscillation  in  intensity  simply  as  a  fact,  there  are  certain  well  defined  conditions  which  influence 
"  most  materially  not  only  their  intensity  but  also  their  frequency." 

It  is  necessary  to  reciir  to  this  point,  because  the  apparent  rise  in  cholera  mortality  appears  to  have 
been  laid  hold  of  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  epidemics,  both  for  a  ground  of  argument 
against  the  utility  of  sanitary  work  in  Calcutta,  and  as  aflbrding  a  reason  for  stopping  expenditure. 
Let  it,  however^  be  distinctly  understood  that  sanitary  science  has  never  claimed  any  power  over  the 
course  of  an  epidemic.  It  claims  power  only  over  chose  local  conditions  anrf  personal  habits  which 
augment  the  severity  and  frequency  of  epidemic  outbreaks,  and  it  is  not  without  a  hope  that  in  time 
it  may  be  able  to  so  reduce  the  susceptibility  to  personal  seizures  that  the  cvcUcal  laws  of  progress 
may  be  broken,  as  it  has  been  in  Europe  with  regard  to  plague  and  other  pestilential  diseases. 

Already,  in  Calcutta,  the  statistics  appear  to  show  a  break  in  the  epidemic  course,  and  the  Officer 
of  Health  informs  us,  under  due  reservations,  that  there  is  "  a  general  remark  respecting;  cholera  in 
'*  Calcutta,  not  only  that  it  has  greatly  diminished,  but  that  those  wide-spread  explosions  of  the 
"  disease  which  appalled  the  city  from  time  to  time  in  former  years  have  lately  been  unheard  of."  In 
other  words,  cholera  is  assuming  the  aspect  of  a^  disease  which,  like  any  other,  occasions  part  of  the 
ordinary  mortality  of  Calcutta,  as  was  the  case  with  western  epidemics  before  they  finally  took  the 
place  they  now  occupy  in  our  weekly  returns  of  deaths.  It  is,  moreover,  a  noteworthy  fact  that  for 
certain  sanitary  reasons  the  disease  retains  its  former  chai*acteristics  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  All 
this  is  hopeful,  but  the  Officer  of  Health  is  quite  right  in  making  it  a  subject  of  special  inquiry. 

11.  We  must  now  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  question,  namely,  why  has  there  been  this  change 
in  the  epidemic  history.     Have  any  steps  been  taken  which  mi^ht  account  for  it? 

While  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Indian  Army  was  still  carrying  on  its 
inquiry  at  home  and  in  India  (1859-63),  the  subject  had  commanded  a  large  share  of  attention  in 
India,  and  Dr.  Payne  states  with  regard  to  Calcutta  that  '^with  the  municipal  administration  in  1864 
**  there  began  an  organised  system  of  conservancy.  Large  accumulations  of  filth  were  removed  from 
**  the  town  ;  open  drains,  some  of  which  were  very  freely  used  as  latrines,  were  cleaned  and  kept  free 
"  from  such  uses,  at  least,  as  this." 

The  scavenage  of  the  streets  was  unproved,  and  something  was  done  towards  the  better  purification 
of  private  closets  and  houses  generally.  During  the  years  immediately  following  there  was  a  great 
reduction  of  the  general  mortality,  thus : — 

Deaths  registered  from 
alloaoses. 


1865   - 
1866 
1867   - 
1868 
1869  - 


Aa  2 


23,238 
20,283 
12,097 
18,738 
12,795 
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But  the  deaths  from  cholera  did  not  show  a  corresponding  reduction. 

After  improved  conservancy  followed  the  drainage  of  the  city.  In  1866-68  underground  main 
drainage  was  completed  in  the  sowthern  division  of  the  town,  and  from  1869  it  was  extended 
northward. 

Tlie  works,  however,  were  simply  main  drainage  lines,  the  first  effect  of  which  was  to  drain  the 
subsoil  and  to  lower  the  water  level,  while  the  sewers  admitted  the  rainfall  after  having  aided  in 
cleansing  the  foul  subsoil,  and  conveyed  the  whole  to  the  outlet 

It  is  apparent  from  the  statistical  data  that  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  deatli-rajtes  registered,  but 
the  data  are  not  such  as  to  enable  their  being  used  as  a  proof  of  causative  connection  between  the  two 
classes  of  facts ;  moreover,  nothing  of  what  is  understood  by  "  house  drainage  "  had  been  introduced, 
and  the  bustees  with  their  large  population  and  unutterable  abominations  were  left  untouched. 

Thus,  houses  were  stiJl  undrained,  and  the  foul  water-supply  remained  up  to  1870,  on  the  1st  April 
of  which  year  ^*  Calcutta  found  itself  in  possession  of  800  nydrants  erected  at  maximum  intervals  of 
*'  300  yards  all  along  its  public  roads  and  lanes,  in  eveir  one  of  which  there  was  constant  and  liberal 
'*  supply  of  filtered  water  of  a  high  degree  of  purity."  6ut  an  occasional  supply  had  been  given  in 
September  and  October  1869,  and  the  supply  was  really  maintained  from  1st  November  1869. 
Cholera  deaths  fell  in  number  during  this  year.  Next  year,  1870,  they  fell  to  less  than  one  half  the 
number  of  1869,  and  in  1871  the  reduction  was  nearly  a  half  on  the  returns  of  1870.  There  were 
only  800  cholera  deaths.  • 

There  was 'an  increase  of  342  deaths  in  1872.  Up  to  April  1872  the  water-supply  was  available 
day  and  niffht ;  at  this  point,  however,  the  supply  began  to  fiiil,  it  was  partly  suspended  during  the 
night,  and  me  presumption  is  that  impure  water  was  again  resorted  to  by  a  part  of  the  population,  and 
hence  the  increased  mortality. 

The  supply  requires  to  be  doubled  in  order  to  exercise  its  full  effect  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
population,  and  even  now  many  households,  from  choice  or  necessity,  still  use  water  of  which  it  is 
said  that  in  quality  it  is  *'  intermediate  between  urine  and  liquid  sewage." 

12.  The  evidence,  as  it  stands,  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  strongest  presumption  that  the  past  works 
carried  out  by  the  municipality  have  had  a  most  important  influence  in  saving  the  popidation  from 
violent  epidemic  expbsions.  It  is  indeed  as  strong  as  the  evidence  usually  is  in  cases  wnere  sanitary 
works  are  in  progress,  and  would  be  received  in  this  country  as  affording  every  encouragement  for 
completing  them. 

13.  As  speculative  doctrines  about  cholera  set  forth  by  persons  who  have  had  little  personal 
experience  of  the  disease  are  apt  to  be  substituted  for  real  practical  knowledge,  and  to  delay  sanitary 
progress,  it  may  not  be  out  rtf  place  to  conclude  this  notice  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  by  quoting  the 
following  timely  words  of  the  Officer  of  Health,  which  no  doubt  represent  the  impression  produced  on 
his  mind  by  the  events  against  which  he  is  daily  struggling  : — '*  The  factors  which  together  make  the 
"  disease,  viz.,  the  local  fixed  material  and  the  fertilizing  element  of  the  season,  are  yearly  either 
'*  gathering  force  or  recovering  lost  facilities.  That  the  latter  is  the  real  position  seems  to  me  to  be 
"  open  to  no  doubt" 

"  Instead  of  factor  and  fixed  material,  perhaps  the  term  conditions  of  production  would  be  better 
'*  suited  to  a  case  in  which  the  immediate  instrument  of  production  has  not  been  recognised,  but  in 
*'  connecting  disease  with  a  proved  source  in  filth  and  filthy  water  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  an 
^^  unknown  agency  in  language  that  is  sufficiently  indefinite  without  risk  of  confusion.  I  desire  to 
^*  say  nothing  of  the  instrument  by  which  filth  operates  to  the  production  of  cholera.  Whether  there 
"  be  poison  taking  particular  form  as  living  germs,  or  what  not,  is  a  question  which  is  to  my  mind  yet 
"  unanswered,  while  the  intimate  connection  of  cholera  with  filth  is  no  more  open  to  doubt  than  an 
"  axiom  in  geometry." 

14.  Bowel  complaints, — Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  occasioned  the  same  mortality  in  1876  as  cholera, 
viz.,  1,864  deaths  by  the  former  causes  to  1,851  deaths  by  the  latter.  ITie  tables  show  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  bowel  complaint  deaths  from  1868  till  1871,  and  they  attained  their  minimum  degree  of 
prevalence  in  the  year  of  the  minimum  of  cholera.  Since  then  they  have  increased  somewhat  irre- 
gularly, but  have  not  reached  their  former  degree  of  prevalence. 

Many  cases  classed  under  the  head  of  *'  bowel  complaints  "  are  dependent  for  their  prevalence  on 
the  same  class  of  local  causes,  filth,  foul  water,  and  the  like,  as  cholera. 

15.  Fevers. — The  following  deaths  have  been  ascribed  to  fevers  during  the  last  nine  years:  — 

Number  of  Deaths 
from  Fever. 

1863       ..-..-     3,681 

1869  ....  -     3,837 

1870  -  ...  -  3,601 

1871 4,249 

1872  ....  -  5,103 

1873 4,746 

1874  -  -  -  -  -  4,644 

1875 5,432 

1876  -  -  -  .  .  4,361 

Deaths  classed  as  from  fevers,  it  will  be  seen,  show  an  increase  of  late  years,  a  fact  which  has  led 
to  the  strange  deduction  that  they  have  been  the  results  of  draining  the  subsoil.  Not  that  this  view 
is  held  by  any  one  of  influence,  but  if  it  be  true,  then  it  follows  that  filth,  water-logged  subsoil,  and 
foul  water  to  clrink  are  preservatives  against  Indian  fevers  I 

The  chief  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  fevers  is  that  we  know  so  little  about  their  nature  and 
aetiology.  Dr.  Payne  states  that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  physical  diagnosis  in  Native 
systems  of  medicine,  *'  the  record  of  fever  deaths  is  vitiated  beyond  all  semblance  of  trutli.*'  It  would 
be  quite  safe  therefore  to  discard  any  discussion  as  to  the  relation  of  levers  to  sanitary  works.     The 
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fatal  cases^  at  least  many  of  them,  xna^  be  due  to  quite  other  diseases^  provided  only  they  are  accom- 
panied by  heat  of  skin.  Where  fever  is  truly  diagnosed,  Dr.  Payne  says :  **  Malarial  illness  is  protean 
*'  in  its  forms,  and  from  the  most  obvious  ague  to  a  typical  typhoid  case  there  is  an  unbroken 
*^  gradation  which  makes  definition  extremely  difficult.'*  And  as  to  the  local  causes,  he  says  :  '^  Where 
'^  the  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  moisture  and  filth  is  as  I  have  described  that  of  Calcutta  to  be,  the 
*'  closest  combination  of  the  fever  causes  is  of  course  to  be  found,  and  the  growing  use  of  the  term 
"  *  typho-malarial  *  as  applied  to  a  condition  which  is  commoi^  here  is  proof  that  analysis  fails."  This, 
he  says,  is  unfortunate,  but  the  fact  remains  that  over  a  large  area  of  Calcutta  there  co-exist  with 
fevers  of  thb  aspect  the  most  potent  known  elements  of  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers,  and,  whatever 
objectors  may  say,  the  practical  conclusion  remains  immoveable  that,  so  long  as  these  conditions 
remain  unchanged,  so  long  will  these  fevers  exist.  For  present  practical  purposes  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  go  bevond  the  facts,  although  it  would  be  a  great  advance  if  the  precise  mortality  due  to 
difierent  kinds  of  rover  was  arrived  at  through  improved  diagnosis.  The  facts  as  they  stand  all  point 
in  the  same  direction,  namely,  that  the  best  practical  way  of  reducing  the  fever  mortality  is  to  provide 
the  people  with  pure  water  to  drink,  to  press  on  with  the  drainage  works,  to  fill  up  all  foul  tanks,  and 
level  and  drain  tne  ground,  and  to  cleanse  and  keep  clean  the  city  and  its  houses  and  courts.  In  this 
must  be  included  an  entire  reform  in  the  bustees  and  their  water-supply. 

16.  This  subject  of  the  bustees  was  dealt  with  in  our  Memorandum  on  last  year's  Municipality 
Report,  and  as  another  contribution  to  the  facts  we  may  cite  the  following  from  the  Officer  of  Health's 
statement,  as  affording  ad(litional  evidence,  were  such  necessary,  to  show  that  the  municipal  autho- 
rities have  plenty  of  work  before  them  in  this  direction,  and  that  until  it  is  completed  the  subject  must 
never  be  allowed  to  pass  from  notice  : — "  The  cowherds'  bustees  show  larger  areas  of  soil  infiltrated 
'^  with  the  dung  of  men  and  beasts  ;  and  into  one  of  Calcutta's  widest  streets  I  have  found  opening  a 
"  chamber  eight  op  nine  feet  long  and  wide  and  deep  filled  with  fermenting  night-soil,  the  accumula- 
*'  tion  of  years.  '  *  *  *  No  word  painting  could  darken  the  colouring  of  a  picture  which 
*'  presents  itself,  as  one  of  many,  in  Nimdram  Sen's  Street  to  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  cares  to  see  it 
*'  A  filthy  drain  passing  between  the  high  masonry  walls  of  houses  receives  the  contents  of  their 
"  privies,  which  are  freely  discharged  into  it  through  apertures  in  the  walls.  To  the  foot  of  each 
^'  wall,  whitening  the  margin  of  tne  black  mass  of  filth  which  fills  the  drain,  there  cling  myriads 
'^  of  maggots.  They  are  heaped  along  the  line  and  fall  in  matted  clusters  into  a  slender  stream  which 
"  courses  slowly  down  the  surface  of  the  foetid  mass,  and  with  it  they  are  drifted  along  to  a  hollow 
'^  close  at  hand,  known  in  local  parlance  as  a  tank  !  The  licjuid  which  partly  fills  t^e  hollow  owns  no 
**  source  of  supply  but  this  foul  stream  ^nd  such  casual  addition  as  rare  showers  of  rain  may  make, 
**  falling  on  its  area.  The  banks  are  composed  of  house  filth  and  refuse  of  every  kind,  and  a  few  yards 
*•  from  the  entrance  of  the  drain  there  is  the  *  bathing  ghat,'  where  daily  a  human  crowd  resort  to 
'*  share  with  the  maggots  their  sewage  bath,  and  to  rinse  their  mouths  and  cooking  pots  in  concentrated 
'*  filth,  and  the  margms  of  this  pool  and  the  adibining  land  are  covered  with  nuts  so  closely  set 
"  together  that  single  file  passage  can  scarcely  be  nad  between  them."  These  facts  must  be  left  to 
produce  their  own  impression. 

17.  The  Administration  Report  itself  gives  the  details  of  sanitary  works  carried  out  in  1876.  The 
"Conservancy"  Department  spent  15,510i  for  scavengering  streete  and  drains  and  removal  of  filth, 
maintenance  of  completed  sewers,  suppression  of  nuisances,  cleansing  of  gully  pits,  street  urinals,  and 
latrines.     Other  work,  such  as  tank  filling,  removal  of  trade  refuse  and  carcases  of  animals,  cleansing 

[)rivate  drains,  &c.,  is  done  by  the  Department  and  paid  for  by  private  persons.  Public  streets  and 
anes  have  been  regularly  swept  every  aay,  and  about  235  tons  of  refuse  are  thus  removed  daily  which 
would  otherwise  be  visible  enough  ;  but,  the  Report  says,  "  there  still  remain  vast  accumulations  of  it 
"  lying  about  apparently  unheeded  in  every  bustee  and  even  in  many  dwelling  houses,  and  it  is 
*'  nothing  exceptional  to  find  court-yards,  recesses  between  walls  and  out-offices  and  outlying  plots  of 
"  waste  land,  or  even  entire  rooms  of  lower  floors,  permanently  converted  into  store-rooms  for  refuse, 
*'  the  compulsory  removal  of  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  effected  by  the  Corporation."  The 
practical  meaning  of  this  statement  appears  to  be  that,  whereas  formerly  Calcutta  had  no  proper 
cleansing  system,  After  1864  such  a  system  was  organised,  but  its  energies  were  spent  on  the  public 
thoroughfares,  where  filth  is  more  easily  seen,  and  on  account  of  better  ventilation  is  least  likely  to 
prove  injurious  to  the  public  health,  while  the  most  mischievous  of  all  nuisances,  those  connected  with 
private  property,  were  left  unheeded,  and  are  so  at  the  present  time.  If  any  exception  can  be  made  in 
matters  of  cleansing,  surely  the  filth  which  happens  to  be  in  most  immediate  contact  with  human 
dwellings  is  what  should  be  most  persistently  removed.  So  far  as  concerns  public  health  it  is  evident 
there  has  been  misdirection  of  effort ;  not  that  public  streets  should  have  been  left  uncleansed,  but  in 
the  fact  that  the  cleansing  of  public  streets  should  have  been  considered  the  main  end  of  con- 
servancy. This  matter  is  urgent,  and  is  one  of  the  first  which  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  new 
authorities. 

18.  Drainaae. — The  state  of  the  surface  drains  and  trenches  appears  to  be  far  from  satisfactory.  They 
can  only  be  abolished  when  the  drainage  works  proper  have  been  completed,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  wherever  drain  outlets  were  available  these  trenches  have  been  filled  up  or  reduced  in 
size. 

During  the  year,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  brick  sewer  and  ten  miles  of  pipe  sewers  were  laid  down. 
The  state  of  the  works  was  as  follows  : — 

Total  estimated  cost  -  -  -  -  -    89  lacs. 

„     expended       -  -  -  -  -    74    „ 

Brick  sewers  provided  for      -  -  -  -  -    40'17  miles. 

„     completed     -  -  -  -    89*21      „ 

Pipe  sewers  provided  for       -----  185'17      „ 
„   completed       -  -  -  -    47*34      „ 

There  remain,  therefore,  of  the  main  drainage  scheme  0*96  miles  of  brick  sewer  and  87*83  miles  of 
pipe  sewer  to  be  completed. 
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During  1876  there  were  2,503  premises  connected  with  the  sewers,  making  the  total  number  of 
premises  connected  7,214.  Want  of  sufficient  water  is,  however,  a  serious  drawoack  to  house  dndnage 
operations.  Wherever  the  drainage  has  been  completed  the  results  appear  to  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. The  Report  states  that  '^  drmna^e  operations  have  now  arrived  at  a  sta^e  at  which  there  b 
**  no  dispute  as  to  the  necessity  of  completing  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  believed  that  by 
**  proper  eflFort  this  may  be  easily  effected  within  three  years.  '  The  numerous  outbreaks  of  disease, 
'^  complaints  of  local  unhealthiness  and  petitions  for  drsdnage  from  the  most  appreciative  portion  of  the 
^^  inhabitants,  and  the  very  large  increase  in  the  house  drainage  connections,  all  point  to  the  same 
^'  end."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  facts  will  dispose  once  for  all  of  the  assertions  frequently  made 
that  house  drainage  is  not  suited  to  Indian  habits. 

The  approximate  quantity  of  sewage  pumped  up  and  discharged  into  the  outfall  in  1876  was 
631  milUons  of  cubic  feet,  or  about  one  and  three-fourths  times  the  amount  of  the  water-supply, 
very  Uttle  of  which  gets  into  the  sewers.  The  discharged  water  appears  to  be  chiefly  subsoil 
dramage. 

19.  Water-supply. — Calcutta  has  two  separate  systems  of  water-supply  by  pipes.  One  for  domestic 
use  pumped  up  from  the  Pultah  reach  of  the  Hooghljr  river,  and  conveyed  after  filtration  to  Calcutta 
by  a  cast-iron  pipe  42  inches  in  diameter,  and  12f  miles  in  length.  There  are  the  usual  pumping 
engines  and  reservoirs,  and  the  water  is  carried  in  pipes  through  385  streets.  The  total  piping 
measures  112^  miles,  and  there  are  540  hydrants  in  the  town.  There  is,  besides,  an  unfiltered  water- 
supply,  pumped  up  from  the  river  at  Calcutta  and  carried  by  26  miles  of  pipes  to  978  hydrants, 
intenaed  solely  to  supply  water  for  road  watering. 

The  Pultah  works  were  originally  intended  to  supply  six  millions  of  gallons  of  filtered  water  a  day 
for  450,000  people.  In  1870,  during  eight  months  of  which  the  works  were  in  operation,  the  demand 
a  little  exceeded  three  millions  of  gallons. 

In  1871,  the  demand  exceeded  four  milUons  of  gallons;  and  in  1876,  the  demand  exceeded  the 
original  supply  by  above  half  a  million  of  gallons.  In  addition  to  the  hydrants,  there  were  9,675  houses 
or  premises  in  connection  with  the  water  mains,  showing  an  addition  of.  705  over  the  preceding  year. 
These  facts,  like  those  already  cited  about  drainage,  surely  prove  that  the  Native  population  of  India 
is  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  pure  water  and  improved  means  of  distribution  whenever  they  may 
be  made  available. 

20.  A  very  satisfactory  feature  in  the  Calcutta  water-supply  is  that  it  maintj^ns  its  purity,  and  that 
in  this  respect  it  exceeds  in  wholesomeness  the  water  consumed  by  the  population  of  London. 

The  following  abstract  shows  the  facts : — 
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The  Calcutta  water  was  analysed  on  155  days  of  the  year  1876.  The  total  ammonia  in  parts  per 
milUon  was  0*037,  and  of  chlorine  10*65  parts  per  million.  The  filtration  is  apparently  undergoing 
improvement.     The  present  want  is  dupUcation  of  the  filtered  water-supply. 

21.  One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  municipal  report  is  that  which  relates  to  bustee 
improvements,  on  account  of  apparent  difficulties  in  their  way,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  nevertheless 
that  this  matter  should  be  vigorously  dealt  with.  What  these  bustees  really  are,  and  their  influence 
on  the  health  of  the  city,  may  easily  be  estimated  from  the  facts  already  quoted  from ,  the  Oflicer  of 
Health's  report.  The  officiating  chairman  to  the  Commissioners,  while  adopting  Dr.  Pilcher's 
description  of  them,  says  that  '*it  is  generally  applicable  to  the  interior  of  the  vanous  blocks  into 
*'  which  the  city  is  divided.  The  city  is  intersected  by  several  large  thoroughfares  which  subdivide 
*•  the  various  wards  into  regular  blocks  of  houses,"  among  which  the  so-called  bustees  are  situated. 
The  improvement  of  these  places  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Corporation,  the  Government 
of  India,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  problem  which  requires  to  be  dealt  with  is  stated  as 
follows  : — 

**  Given  a  large  town  covered  with  houses,  erected  without  any  semblance  of  order,  teeming  with 
'*  a  dense  population  chiefly  migratory,  without  latrines,  and  without  anv  attempt  at  sweeping.  All 
**  the  refuse,  both  of  the  house  and  cook  room,  is  thrown,  into  open  ditches  filled  with  putrefying 
"  matter  and  a  black  greasy  slime  often  several  feet  in  depth.  Generally  in  the  centre  of  these  blocks 
**  there  is  a  tank  into  which  the  sevrage  runs  ;  on  all  sides  there  are  privies  which  void  their  contents 
"  into  the  water.  ♦  *  ♦  Every  hour  of  the  day  the  residents  use  this  water  for  cooking  purposes, 
^*  for  washing  and  cleansing  their  utensils,  their  persons,  and  their  soiled  clothes,  in  close  proximity  to 
*'  the  discharge  of  sewage  from  the  latrines." 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effectual  improvement  are  said  to  be  that  the  proprietors  of  many 
of  these  bustees  are  poor,  many  are  Hindoo  widows  who  cannot  sell  or  part  witti  their  property. 
Again,  many  of  the  bustees  are  intersected  by  public  ditches  or  drains  which  cannot  be  filled  up  until 
drainage  works  properly  so  ^called  are  carried  out. 
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The  first  remedy,  therefore,  is  thought  to  be  to  push  forward  the  drainage  and  water-supply  works, 
which  are  shown  by  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  already  cited  to  be  a  fundamental  condition  of  improve- 
ment along  this  line.  But,  when  looked  at  by  the  light  of  experience  in  this  country,  the  facts  appear 
to  show  that,  just  as  drainage  and  water-supply  are  not  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  all  sanitary  evils 
in  London,  neither  are  they  sufficient  in  Calcutta.  All  over  England  town  improvements,  opening  up 
new  streets,  aboUshing  unhealthy  dwellings,  and  replacing  them  by  new  and  improved  ones,  and 
providing  open  spaces  for  ventilation,  are  parts  of  all  municipal  procedure.  And  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  whetner  the  new  municipsdity  of  Calcutta  might  not  proceed  in  the  same  direction.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  facts  stated,  a  lar^e  part  of  the  bustee  property  would  not  be  worth 
either  the  trouble  or  expense  of  systematic  draimng  and  water-supply,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
if  these  improvements  were  carried  out,  the  result  would  be  worth  the  cost 

It  may  be  suggested  further  that,  bad  as  the  villages  are,  the  land  on  which  they  stand  must  be 
valuable  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city,  and  that  possibly  the  best  way  would  be  to  consider  whether 
this  val^e  might  not  be  improved  by  carrving  new  lines  of  streets  iprovided  with  suitable  drainage  and 
water-supply  through  many  of  them.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  improvements  of  this  class  can 
be  carried  out  without  pecuniary  loss  to  the  poorest  proprietor,  and  that  this  last  condition  would  be 
one  of  the  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  municipality  in  its  proceedings.  Of  course 
thorough  local  knowledge  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  such  matters,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
suggest  a  course  of  proceeding  which  has  been  efficient  so  far  in  this  country.  But,  on  the  sanitary 
question,  the  public  interests  demand  that  the  duty  of  improvement  should  be  fearlessly  undertaken, 
and  completed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Until  the  work  is  done,  the  cholera  tax  alone  will  greatly 
outvalue  any  improvement  rate  that  may  be  required. 

The  new  Municipal  Act  gives  powers  of  this  class,  but  they  are  directed  towards  improvement  rather 
than  towards. re-construction,  ana  they  can  charge  the  cost  to  proprietors,  or  to  municipal  funds  where 
proprietors  are  unable  to  pay.  The  suggestion  made  above  is  for  re-construction,  and  for  improved 
dwellings  placed  along  new  lines  of  streets  or  roads,  in  cases,  of  course,  where  mere  improvement 
would  l^  insufficient 

22.  Port  of  Calcutta. — In  a  Memorandum  in  Vol.  IX-  of  the  India  Office  Sanitarv  Reports,  1876, 
the  Commission  called  attention  to  some  points  connected  with  the  new  office  of  Health  Officer  for  this 
port,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  notice  a  few  points  in  the  first  year's  report  for  1876. 

The  number  of  European,  American,  and  Eurasian  sailors,  and  those  of  mixed  blood,  who  visited 
the  port  in  1876  amounted  to  25,448.  The  number  of  Asiatic  sailors  was  22,179;  together,  47,627. 
The  number  of  ships  is/uot  stated.  The  following  table  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  relative  proportion 
of  admissions  to  hospital  from  among  European  sailors  during  the  year,  but  as  the  Europeans  are  not 
distinguished  in  the  returns  the  figures  only  give  the  proportions  due  to  each  cause  of  admission : — 
Diseases.  Admissions. 

Cholera -            -            -  110 

Enteric  fever      -                -                -                -                -                -  9 

Malarious  fever        .--..--  244  ' 

Simple  fever      -      ♦         -               -                -               -               -  S2 

Vanola         --------  None 

Sunstroke           -                -                -                -                -                -  S 

Scurvy         --.-..--  29 


Dysentery 


137 
Diarrhoea     -----  -  -      148 

Liver  disease      -  -  -  -  -  -        27 

Venereal  disease       -  -  -  -  -  -  -133 

All  other  diseases  -----      966 


Total 1,838 


Some  of  the  crews  are  said  to  have  remamed  in  port  for  three  months  and  upwards,  while  a  great 
number  remained  only  about  a  fortnight. 

The  admission-rate  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  data,  but,  on  the  lowest  supposition,  it  must  have 
been  above  2,000  per  1,000  strength  per  annum.  The  point  b  one  of  great  importance,  and  should  be 
accurately  deduced  for  all  classes  of  seamen  in  future  years.  The  numbers  admitted,  and  the  classes 
of  admissions,  appear  to  show  that  sanitary  improvement  of  the  port  is  greatly  required.  Out  of 
110  Europeans  admitted  for  cholera,  53  died. 

The  chief  point  of  sanitary  interest  connected  with  cholera  is  that  46  admissions  were  from  vessels 
{ibooe  Port  Point,  and  55  from  vessels  below  Fort  Point  The  greater  part  of  the  shipping  Ues  above 
the  point,  and  hence  the  disease  was  most  intense  below  the  point,  where  **  the  sewage  from  Tolly's 
"  Nullah  and  the  Fort  pours  into  the  river,  and,  floating  among  the  shipping  below  the  Fort  Point,  is 
"  used  for  washing  purposes,  &c." 

Attention  has  been  pointedly  called  to  this  fact  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  *'  who  is  constrained 
'^  to  observe  that  the  action  of  the  Suburban  Municipality  in  respect  to  the  sanitation  of  Tolly's 
"  Nullah  has  displayed  a  great  want  of  energy  and  persbtence."  "  Several  latrines  discharge  their 
'^  contents  directly  into  the  nullah  (on  the  south  siae),  the  water  is  largely  contaminated  by  stable 
"  refuse,  and  the  banks  are  continually  defiled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  huts." 

The  Fort  drainage  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Calcutta  outfall,  and  this  nullah  will  no  doubt  be 
improved,  especially  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  requests  the  Presidency  Commissioner  "  not  to  rest 
**  content  with  reports  and  explanations,  but  to  see  that  effective  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  the  evil 
"  without  delay." 

During  1876  the  municipal  water  was  used  by  18,980  men,  on  board  949  vessels,  nearly  four  times 
the  number  of  the  precedmg  year. 
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Among  other  duties  performed  by  the  Health  Officer,  *^  the  sanitation  of  the  river  bank  was  actively 
*'  looked  after/'  particularly  about  Hastings  and  Tolly's  Nullah,  the  condition  of  which,  especially  its 
south  bank,  "  is  still  very  disgraceful." 

In  facts  such  as  these,  and  in  the  unwholesome  water-supply  of  past  years,  we  can  find  adequate 
explanation  of  cholera  among  shipping  at  Calcutta.  In  many  cases  the  river  sewage  no  doubt  has 
entered  the  bilges,  and  caused  outbreaks  of  pestilence  away  at  sea,  with  their  necessary  consequence, 
quarantine.  The  chief  function  of  the  Port  Health  Officer  will  be  to  deal  with  these  and  similar  risks 
to  health,  as  is  fully  recognised  in  the  enlightened  Government  Resolution  on  the  present  Report, 
which  says:  "Quarantine  rules  which  are  vigorously  enforced  in  the  chief  ports  of  Europe  have  not 
*^  been  introduced  here.  Simple  inspection  by  the  Health  Officer,  and  the  adoption  by  the  masters 
**  of  vessels  of  such  hygienic  measures  as  he  may  prescribe,  stand  in  the  place  of  quarantine  regula- 
**  tions,  which  frequently  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  commerce  in  European  ports," 

Besides  sanitary  supervision  of  the  river,  its  banks  and  shipping,  the  Health  Officer  supplies  notes 
on  scurvy,  food,  lime-juice,  &c.,  all  important  points  regarding  the  health  of  seamen  ;  but  the  amount 
of  cholera,  bowel  diseases,  and  fevers  snown  in  ^he  preceding  abstract  proves  how  large  a  part  ordinary 
sanitary  inquiry  and  improvement  must  hold  in  ms  every-day  duty.  When  the  Port  Health  Officer 
has  his  work  well  in  hand,  the  disease  list  of  the  port,  as  well  as  that  on  subsequent  voyages,  will  fully 
justify  the  substitution  of  thorough  sanitary  procedure  in  port  and  on  board  ship  for  vexatious  and^ 
useless  quarantines. 

23.  In  summing  up  the  results  of  last  year's  Report  of  Calcutta  Municipality,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  municipal  system  was  likely  to  cause  some  delay,  but  now  that  the 
elective  municipality  is  in  operation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sanitary  work  will  make  greater  progress. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  all  parties  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  drainage 
and  filtered  water,  distributed  in  a  wholesome  manner,  and  that  there  is  every  desire  to  complete  the 
works  as  speedily  as  possible,  and,  also,  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  surface  cleaning.  But  tke  facts 
in  these  Reports  show  that  the  most  urgent  want  is  a  complete  cleansing  of  all  the  peopled  part  of 
the  area  of  the  city  behind  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  that  to  the  absence  of  this  is  due,  in  all 
probability,  a  class  of  conditions  which  has  been  increasing  in  intensity  while  the  drainage  and  wafer- 
supply  works  have  been  in  progress.  Filth,  if  unremoved,  must  necessarily  accumulate,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  this  fact  is  to  be  sought  the  reason  wh^,  after  cholera  was  apparently  struck  down  by 
pure  water,  it  raised' its  hydra  head  again  by  reason  of  increased  filth.  While  the  municipal  engineers 
are  pressing  forwards  with  the  drainage  and  water-supply  works,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
that  the  conservancy  branch  should  be  able  to  cleanse  efiectually  and  keep  clean  the  entire  area, 

Eublic  and  private,  of  the  Native  city.  This,  with  filling  up  of  so-called  tanks  with  all  possible  speed 
y  making  use  of  the  least  objectionable  kind  of  rubbish  obtainable,  draining  and  filling  up  ditches  as 
the  drainage  works  proceed,  and  extending  water  pipes  and  hydrants  so  that  the  people  may  have 
wholesome  water  within  reasonable  distance,  will  no  cloubt  tell  on  the  susceptibility  to  cholera.  Home 
experience  has  told  us  that  it  is  not  alwavs  sufficient  to  provide  pure  water,  for  tnere  are  people  who, 
from  perverted  taste,  would  rather  use  what  is  impure.  Hence  the  necessity  of  abolishing  all  foul 
water  holes  even  as  possible  sources  of  supply. 

24.  Our  suggestion  as  to  considering  the  re-construction  of  property  in  streets  on  the  sites  of  bustees 
may  be  useful  both  in  saving  outlay  on  bad  unremunerative  property,  and  in  effecting  sanitary  im- 
provements not  in  other  ways  practicable.  Experience  obtained  in  Madras  some  years  ago  with 
re-constructed  parcherries,  and  their  effect  on  health,  might  be  imitated  possibly  with  [advantage  in 
Calcutta. 

Lastly,  the  new  appointment  of  Port  Health  Officer  will  apparently  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
public  service,  but  his  first  year's  experience  shows  that  he  will  have  plenty  of  work  to  do^  and  he  may 
be  able  to  report  perhaps  more  systematically  in  future  years. 

2nd  March  1878. 

Appbkdix  by  Sie  J.  Fayree. 

I  can  testify  from  long  personal  knowledge  of  Calcutta  to  the  strict  accuracy  of  Dr.  Payne's 
description  of  the  insanitary  condition  of  that  city.  No  description  could  exaggerate  the  abonunation 
of  open  cesspools  and  drains  lying  between  houses,  and  at  the  side  of  narrow  gullies  and  streets  ;  the 
foul  tanks,  latrines,  and  sewage  contaminated  water  placed  in  the  densest  and  most  crowded  part  of 
the  Native  town,  and  resorted  to  by  the  people  for  wasning,  bathing,  and  even  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  statistics,  which  at  last  are  beginning  to  be  reliable,  confirm  that  which  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  state  of  things,  that  preventable  disease  is  rife,  and  that  the  local  only  give  too  sure  effect 
to  the  seasonal  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  cholera  and  other  diseases. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  real  sanitary  measures  are  in  progress,  and  that  they  are  under 
the  direction  of  so  able  and  energetic  an  officer.  1  would  strengthen  his  hands  in  every  way,  and  urge 
most  strongly  on  the  municipality  the  necessity  of  giving  effect  as  much  as  possible  to  his  recommen- 
dations. The  foul  water  tanks  within  the  city,  not  those  in  the  squares  or  Maidan,  should  be  filled  up 
and  converted  into  gardens  or  even  building  land. 

The  unfiltered  river  water  should  be  prohibited  for  drinking  or  cooking  as  far  as  practicable.  The 
open  drains  and  cesspools  should  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  sewage  carried  off  into  the  underground 
drains. 

The  great  system  of  underground  drainage  and  the  filtered  river  water-supply  should  be  pushed 
forward,  as  no  permanent  improvement  can  be  expected  until  they  have  replaced  entirely  the  abomina- 
tions so  forcibly  and  accurately  described  in  the  Report  These  measures  completed,  and  a  system  of 
conservancy  on  a  sound  and  reliable  basis  established,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  further  great 
improvement  in  the  health  of  Calcutta. 

I  can  quite  confirm  all  that  Dr.  Payne  says  on  the  subject  of  infant  mortality,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  great  excess  in  Native  as  compared  with  European  children.     In  the  former  the  treatment  of  the 
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mothers  during  and  after  the  parturient  period  is  alone  sufficient,  and  when  the  other  insanitary 
conditions  are  added,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  greater  than  Dr.  Payne  represents  it  to  be.  This 
however  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  part  by  the  sanitary  officer.  Education  and  civilization  we  would 
hope  may  in  time  ameliorate  the  first-mentioned  cause  of  mortality.  European  children  born  in  India, 
up  to  six  or  eight  years  of  a^e,  thrive  as  well  if  not  better  than  in  England,  simply  because  they 
escape  the  diseases  so  fatal  to  infant  life  in  Europe  and  other  cold  countries,  llie  instance  of  the 
European  growing  up  to  maturity  and  thriving  cited  by  Dr.  Payne  from  the  European  Female  Orphan 
Asylum  is  quite  true.  The  institution  was  under  my  care  for  13  years,  and  the  facts  he  refers  to  were 
recorded  by  me.  I  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  deduce  from  that  example  more  than  the  mere  fact 
that  they  enjoyed  ffood  health. 

I  think  it  exceedingly  fortunate  that  Calcutta  has  a  new  municipal  system,  and  not  less  so  that 
Dr.  Payne  is  the  sanitary  adviser. 

27th  January  1878. 


No.  11. 

Memorandum  of  the  Aemt  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Report  of  the  Madras 

Municipality  for  1876-77. 

1.  The  year  included  in  this  Report  was  one  of  great  anxiety  and  trouble  to  the  local  authorities 
in  Madras  on  account  of  the  famine,  and  not  much  in  the  way  of  effective  sanitary  progress  was  to  be 
expected.  The  vast  influx  of  starving  people,  and  the  dread  of  pestilence  coming  with  famine,  gave 
another  direction  to  sanitary  work,  and,  except  in  the  usual  departmental  details,  the  principal  part  of 
the  Report  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  events  of  this  period  and  the  temporary  measures  adopted 
for  saving  life. 

2.  The  following  statistical  facts  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  disturbing  causes  introduced  by 
the  famine. 

The  last  census  of  the  city  of  Madras  gave  the  population  in  this  abstract: — 

Numbers. 


Europeans    - 
Hindus 
Eurasians 
Native  ChristianB 
Mahomedans 


Total 


8,613 

309,521 

12,013 

21,441 

50,964 

397,552 


These  figures  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  pHDpulation  elements  before  the  famine  began. 

Long  before  October  1876  there  nad  been  scarcity  of  food,  but  in  that  month  it  was  severely  felt, 
and  a  number  of  *'  feeding  houses ''  were  opened  for  the  relief  of  starving  poor.  It  is  believed  that 
above  12,000  persons  were  relieved  at  these  houses,  besides  a  very  large  number  who  received  relief 
from  private  persons. 

One  effect  of  this  charity  was  that  it  drew  a  vast  number  of  destitute  persons  to  the  city ;  every 
available  space  and  shelter  was  occupied  by  crowds  of  people,  and  **  at  least  200,000  utterly  destitute 
**  persons  must  have  come  into  Madras  at  this  period,"  that  is,  between  October  1876  and  January 
1877.  Prompt  steps  were  taken  by  the  Madras  Grovernment  to  provide  a^inst  this  distress,  and  by 
the  end  of  December  7,473  non-residents  were  receiving  one  meal  daily,  and  '8,757  were  housed 

and  fed. 

The  Municipal  Commission  provided  food  and  employment  for  large  numbers  at  Sathangad  and 
Madras,  and  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  show  the  following  average  daily  number  of  persons 
to  have  been  gratuitously  fed  at  the  Government  relief  camps  : — 


1S76. 
December 

1877. 
January 
Febmary 
March 


Resident  in 
Camps. 


5,149 

11,789 
11,787 
10,801 


Non-resident. 


4,829 

9,186 

8,188 

11,350 


But  in  addition  to  these  numbers  vast  crowds  of  hungry  people  obtained  some  subsistence  by  the 
scatterings  or  pilferings  from  rice  bags,  of  which  it  is  csdculated  that  20  tons  were  disposed  of  in  this 
way  during  these  four  months. 

8.  The  influx  of  so  large  a  number  of  people,  many  of  whom  located  themselves  in  the  streets, 
rendered  a  considerable  increase  in  the  conservancy  department  necessary,  and  there  were  added 

toit— 

8  overseers. 

S6  peons. 

4S  carts,  with  bullocks  and  drivers. 

188  scavengera  r^  t 
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A  special  health  department  was  organized,  and  16  junior  Medical  Officers  were  stationed  in  different 
districts,  with  a  suitable  staff  of  servants,  medicines,  and  appliances  for  makmg  house  to  house 
visitations. 

4.  Under  the  conditions  stated  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  assign  statistically  the  influence  of 
deaths  among  the  famine  population  on  the  city  mortality.  .But  the  following  abstracts  give  the 
details  as  far  as  practicable  : —  x 


I.  General  diseases 
n.  Local 
in.  Conditions     - 
rV.  Poisons 
Injuries  and  operations 

Total     - 


Total  Deaths. 


1876-77. 


12,700 

9,7415 

a,192 

8 

355 


25,000 


1875-76. 


5,244 

7,026 

1,976 

4 

165 


14,415 


Increase  in 
1876-77. 


7,456 
2,719 

216 
4 

190 


10,585 


The  deaths  due  to  the  famine  population  exceeded  those  due  to  the  resident  population  by  some- 
where about  10,585. 

By  calculating  the  total  deaths  as  rateable  upon  the  different  classes  of  population  abready  given,  the 
following  results  are  arrived  at : — 


Btiropeans 
Hindns 
Eurasians 
Native  Christians 
Mahomedans        • 

Total 


Batios  per  1,000. 


1876-77. 


87- 

65*9 

41- 

47-8 

58-1 


62*8 


1875-76. 


88*4 

84-9 

86- 

36-5 

44-6 


86*2 


Increase  in 
1876-77. 


8-6 
81- 

51 
10«8 
18*6 


26-6 


It  would  appear  from  these  data  that  from  the  deaths  registered  among  known  classes  of  the 
population  there  was  an  augmentation  of  the  mortality  among  all  classes,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
famine  was  to  raise  the  death-rate  of  Madras  over  the  entire  resident  population  (including,  of  course, 
deaths  among  non-residents)  to  the  extent  of  26*6  per  1,000* 

5.  The  influence  of  the  famine  conditions  on  die  total  zymotic  mortality  is  clearly  shown  as 
follows : — 


Small-pox 

Eeyers 

DjTsenteiy 

Diarrhoa 

Cholera 


Total 


Total  Deaths. 


Eight  non- 
fiuDoine  Months, 

April  to 
Novemher  1876. 


256 

1/176 

810 

586 

1,119 


4,196 


Foot  £unine 

Months, 

December  1876  to 

March  1877. 


2,900 
1,512 
1,524 
1,642 
3,896 


11,474 


The  whole  T«ar. 


3,156 
2,987 
2,884 
2.178 
5,015 


15,670 


Calculated  as  annual  ratios,  these  figures  give  roughly  the  following  results,  which  are  in  some 
points  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  other  famine  experience.  Small-pox  mortality  was  augmented 
twenty-fold.  Fever  mortality  was  doubled.  The  deaths  from  dysentery  were  increased  fourfold,  and 
those  from  diarrhoea  sixfold. 

Cholera  deaths  were  increased  seven-fold.  Fevers  of  various  tvpes  are  the  usual  concomitants  of 
famines,  but  in  this  instance,  while  the  fever  rates  were  doubled,  the  deaths  from  bowel  diseases, 
cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea  were  augmented  sixfold. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  table  in  the  Report  gives  a  comparison  between  the  months  of  scarcity 
and  famine  of  1876-77  and  the  same  months  for  a  period  of  10  years: — 


Eight  months  of  0eitelty  ^ 
Foot  months  of  flsmine 


Average  Death- 
rates  per  1,000, 
10  years. 


Death-rates 

per  1,000, 

1876-77. 


83 
84-2 


86*8 
114*9 


Googl 
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The  increase  in  1876-77  was  thus  8*8  per  1,000  for  the  scarcity  months,  and  80 '7  for  the  famine 
months* 

The  only  direct  information  as  to  deaths  among  actual  recipients  of  relief  relates  to  three  out  of  the 
five  relief  camps,  in  which  the  deaths  up  to  the  end  of  March  1877  were — 

Men 576 

Women  -  -  -  -      417 

Children  -  -  -  -      489 


Total  -  -    1,482 

But  there  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  corresponding  population. 

6.  The  death-rates  in  most  of  the  Madras  town  districts  were  excessive,  although  at  all  times  many 
of  the  rates  are  high.  A  list  of  villages  is  given  in  which  the  average  death-rates  are  stated  at  62;  8 
per  1,000 ;  and  there  were,  nevertheless,  eight  villages  in  which  the  rates  exceeded  this  figure  in 
1876-77.  Of  these,  Perambore  had  a  death-rate  of  10  per  cent,  Meersaibpett  of  lOj  per  cent.,  and 
Rozapooram  of  Hi  per  cent.    Of  this  last  rate  8^  per  cent  took  place  from  zymotic  diseases. 

The  poorer  districts  were  the  most  likely  to  have  been  overcrowded.  The  reporter  considers  that 
at  the  end  of  January  the  increase  of  population  was  no  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  local  population. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  under  !the  influence  of  crowding,  starvation,  and  the  usually  low 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Madras  population,  there  should  have  been  a  great  increase  of  mortality. 
And  experience  shows  that  in  any  similar  calamity  the  great  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  provide, 
as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  suffering  people  in  camps  quite  away  from  the  towns. 

7.  Water 'Swpply, — Like  other  things,  the  water-supply  of  Madras  underwent  deterioration  both  in 
amount  and  quality  from  diminished  rainfall,  preceding  and  during  the  famine.  In  March  1877  the 
amount  obtained  from  the  Red  Hill  supply  was  scarcely  two  gallons  per  head  per  diem  of  the  fixed 
population.  The  quality  likewise  became  deteriorated  by  loss  from  evaporation' and  low  water  level 
m  the  reservoir.  The  solids  were  increased  and  also  the  amount  of  chlorine.  In  consequence  of  the 
prospective  failure  of  the  Red  Hill  water,  steps  were  taken  to  cleanse  the  town  wells,  of  which  472  were 
repaired  and*  cleaned  out,  and  22  new  wells  were  constructed.  Very  little  was  done  in  extending  the 
service  piping  during  the  year. 

8.  Drainage. — ^The  Madras  water-supply  will  doubtless  receive  attention,  together  with  the  drainage 
works  yet  to  be  begun. 

The  Report  states  that  most  of  the  street  drains  require  repair^  in  fact,  Madras  requires  to  be  sewered 
and  drained,  and  until  this  great  work  is  completed  the  numerous  causes  of  nuisance  and  ill-health 
indicated  in  the  Report  as  connected  with  the  present  system  of  disposing  of  domestic  refuse  will 
continue  as  they  are.  The  amount  spent  on  conservancy  in  Madras  was,  in  1875,  18,800/.,  or  32  per 
cent,  of  the  income,  a  large  part  of  which  would  cease  to  be  required  if  the  city  were  effectively 
sewered  and  drained.  The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  draina<?e  question  is  that  about  16i  acres  of 
ground  are  under  sewage  irrigation,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  works  no  profit  can  be  looked  for. 
The  farms  are  in  reality  only  a  means  of  disposing  of  a  certain  amount  of  sewage  without  injury  to 
health,  and  as  such  the  outlay  is  advantageous.  But  to  work  the  farms  witn  a  profit  the  town 
must  be  sewered  and  drained,  and  the  farms  worked  with  the  least  outlay  for  preparation  and 
attendance. 

9.  Sewage  farming,  like  other  sanitary  matters,  has  not  made  much  progress  of  late  years  in  Madras, 
if  indeed  it  has  not  retrograded,  as  has  been  apparently  the  case  with  the  parcherries,  in  which  some 
striking  improvements  were  made  some  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  stated  in  the  Report  that  '*  every 
"  endeavour  is  being  made  to  improve  tneir  condition  by  drainage  and  by  improving  the  ventilation, 
^'  by  removing  some  of  the  huts  and  opening  new  streets  through  them,"  and  yet  "  they  are  the 
'*  hotbeds  of  disease."  This  last  sentence  does  not  argue  much  in  favour  of  results,  whereas  the 
former  improvements  referred  to  were  attended  by  reduced  death-rates.  Probably  the  true  economic 
solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  stated,  that  many  of  the  parcherries  are  situated  on  valuable 
building  sites,  and  hence  improvements  might  be  made  to  pay  for  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  interest  of  the  present  Report  centres  in  the  effect  of  the  famine  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  Madras.  And  the  other  sanitary  matters  noticed  in  the  Report  all  point  in  one 
diriDCtion,  namely,  the  effective  sewering  and  drainage  of  the  city,  the  extension  of  the  water-supply, 
and  subsequent  supervision. 

28th  June  1878. 
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No.  12. 

Memorandum  of  the  Aemy  Sanitaky  Commission  on  the  Report  of  the  Bombay 

.  Municipality  for  1876. 

1.  The  sanitary  statistics  prepared  by  the  Officer  of  Health  for  1876  are  based  on  the  census  of  1872, 
which  gave  the  population  of  Bombay  at  644,405. 

The  total  deaths  in  1876  were  20,783,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  82-25  per  1,000. 
Arranged  according  to  death  causes  the  proportions  were  as  follows : — 


Causes  of  Death. 

Total  Deaths. 

Batios  per  1,000  of 
the  Population. 

Small-pox    -           -           -           .           - 

8,174 

4-92 

Measles    - 

48 

•07 

Fevers         -            .            -           -            - 

5,867 

9*10 

Cholera 

878 

•59 

Phthisis        -           -            -            -            . 

8,804 

4-85 

Nenrons  diseases  -            -            - 

1,957 

8-04 

Bespiratoiy  diseases 

1,496 

2-82 

Diarrhoea              -            .            - 

815 

1-26 

Dysentery    -            -            -            -            - 

1,164 

1-81 

Accidents             -          .  - 

262 

•41 

All  others  except  still-bom 

2,823 

4-38 

The  deatJis  according  to  sex  were  : — 

Males     -            .            -            . 

- 

-      10,825 

Females          -            .            - 

- 

-      9,958 

Total 

- 

-    20,788 

or  in  the  ratio  of  108'7  male  deaths  to  every  100  females. 

2.  The  birth  registration  is  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  results  for 
1876  :— 

'Males  -  -  -  -    7,020 

-    6,605 


Births  registered{M^^^^^ 
Total 


-  18,625 


Were  these  numbers  correct  they  would  show  that  in  Bombay  the  population  had  been  diminished 
by  excess  of  deaths  over  births  to  the  extent  of: — 

Males       --...-.    3,805 
Females  -----  .    3,858 


Total 


-    7,158 


Improvement  in  the  registration  of  births  would  restore  the  balance. 

No  less  than  48  per  cent  of  the  children  under  five  years  of  age  died,  and  about  54  per  cent  of  those 
under  one  year. 

The  chief  death  cause  among  children  is  said  to  be  fever,  from  which  2,575' children  died  in  1876, 
but  this  mortality  was  exceeded  by  that  from  small-pox,  which  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  and  occasioned 
2,666  deaths  during  the  year. 

The  total  deaths  among  children  under  five  years  amounted  to  9,981. 

8.  A  table,  showing  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  gives  the  following  information : — 
Buried    ----.-.     15,527 

Burnt -      5,255  '^ 

Exposed  to  carrion  birds  -  .  -  .      1,187 


Total 


21,919 


This  includes  still-bom. 

4.  The  total  mortality  during  1876  was  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  city,  as  is  shown  by  the 
population  and  death-rates  in  81  localities  given  in  Appendix  C,  and  abstracted  in  a  ti^le  which 
follows. 

The  lowest  death-rate,  1'91  per  1,000,  took  place  among  a  population  of  22,953  in  the  water  division, 
which  it  is  presumed,  from  the  name,  includes  the  shipping. 

The  deaths,  three  in  number,  out  of  a  population  of  4,841  in  Middle  Colaba  are  evidently 
exceptional. 

The  other  town  districts  showed  death-rates  varying  from  4*28  per  1,000  at  the  Southern  Fort,  and 
16*42  per  1,000  in  Upper  Colaba,  to  47'88  per  1,000  at  Kamateepoora  with  a  population  of  46,996. 

All  the  districts  or  localities,  with  the  exceptions  stated,  have  their  death-rates  at  and  above  22  per 
1^000.    There  are  nine  with  death-rates  between  this  and  80  per  1,000. 

Of  16  divisions  the  death-rates  lie  between  80  and  40  per  1,000,  and  in  two  divisions  the  rate  exceeds 
40  per  1,000.  These  death-rates  may  be  safely  assumed  as  showing  the  relative  sanitary  requirements 
of  each  district 
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5.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  averajj^e  death-rate  from  fever  in  Bombay  was  9*10  per  1,000 
in  1876.  All  the  divisions,  except  Southern  Fort,  had  fever  deaths,  but  the  ratios  to  population  varied 
greatly.    The  water  division,  witn  its  large  population,  had  only  16  fever  deaths,  or  0*70  per  1,000. 

The  lowest  town  division  rate  was  8'58  in  Upper  Colaba.  •  Above  this  the  rates  were,  in  round 
numbers,  4,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  per  1,000.  The  highest  rates  were  16'85  per  1,000  in  Mandwee  division, 
and  17'49  per  1,000  in  Seoree. 

6.  The  total  cholera  death-rate  for  Bombay  was  0*69  per  1,000.  In  some  divisions  the  death-rate 
was  scarcely  definable,  statistically,  for  practical  purposes.  The  highest  ratio  was  4*63  per  1,000  in 
Mahaluxmee  division. 

The  cholera  deaths  were  less  than  an  eighth  part  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  and  less 
than  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  deaths  from  fevers.  This  pestilence  occupied  a  very  secondary  place  of 
importance  in  1876. 

7.  Arranged  according  to  divisions  the  smaU-pox  mortality  did  not  exhibit  the  same  extreme  rates  as 
the  general  mortality,  or  as  fevers.  The  ratios  were  from  about  2  to  5  and  6i  per  1,000.  There  was 
only  one  divbion,  that  of  Eamateepoora,  in  which  the  small-pox  death-rate  reached  8  J  per  1,000,  out  of 
a  resident  population  of  46,996. 

These  are  the  chief  statistical  facts  of  the  year  bearing  on  sanitary  work. 

8.  The  Ofiicer  of  Health  has  collected  information  on  local  causes  connected  with  the  mortality 
which  enables  those  causes,  as  they  exist  in  Bombay,  to  be  submitted  to  analysis  for  practical  purposes 
as  follows : 

Bombay  has  lonff  had  a  water-supply  requiring  extension  and  improved  means  of  distribution.  The 
city  has  been  under  an  active  conservancy  administration.  There  is  as  yet  no  proper  system  of 
drainage,  and  the  population  is  considerably  crowded  in  some  of  the  divisions.  Is  it  possible  to  form 
any  practical  estimate  of  tiie  probable  influence  of  these  conditions  on  the  public  health  r 

It  will  next  be  shown  what  evidence  there  is  of  such  an  influence  being  exerted  from  the  data  in 
Mr.  Weir's  report,  premising,  however,  that  the  health  of  any  given  population  is  the  result  of  all  the 
conditions  to  which  it  may  be  at  the  time  exposed. 

9.  Influence  of  surface  crowding. — The  following  table,  abstracted  from  the  Officer  of  Health's 
Report,  will  show  the  relation  between  the  surface  area  in  each  division  of  Bombay  and  the  more 
important  death-rates : — 


Mean 
Area  per 

Death  Bates  per  1,000  of  the  Population. 

Head 

Diarrhcea 

in  Square 

SmaU. 

Cholera. 

Fever. 

Phthisis. 

and 

AU 

Yards. 

pox. 

Dysentery. 

Causes. 

Chuckla         -           - 

6-84 

4-95 

•08 

11-23 

6-20 

1-69 

31-82 

Eoombharwada      -           - 

7-63 

4-60 

-44 

10-91 

5-36 

3-81 

86-60 

Oomburkharee           -            .            - 

8-31 

6-67 

•12 

11-95 

7-47 

2-71 

88*81 

KaraTalao         -               -               - 

8-40 

6-50 

-13 

11^29 

8*29 

5-24 

46-78 

Market          -            -            -            - 

9-44 

^-51 

•30 

9-81 

4-64 

1-63 

27-83 

Bhooleshwur 

9-66 

4-52 

•19 

12-05 

6-63 

2-22 

31-11 

Mandvie        -            -            -            - 

10-82 

4*96 

•34 

16^36 

5-38 

2-56 

38-84 

DhobeeTalao      - 

10-93 

5-27 

•71 

8^15 

3-09 

2-82 

30-41 

Dongree        -            -            -            - 
NormernFort    -               -               - 

12-85 

6-34    , 

•39 

9^16 

4-08 

3-99 

86-97 

16-11 

5-76 

•37 

6-86 

2-35 

1-22 

26-40 

Fnnoswady   -            -            •            - 
Khetwady           -                -                - 
Girgaum        -            -            -            - 
Eamateepoora    -               -               - 
Chaopatee     -            -            -            - 
Mazagon 

Upper  Colaba            .            -            - 
Lower  Colaba    -               -               - 

18-27 

4-09 

•53 

7-32 

2-55 

1-02 

21*77 

22-29 

6-00 

>.     '52 

7-49 

3-18 

4-13 

38-84 

23-24 

4-99 

1-55 

10-03 

4-88 

2-21 

81-78 

42-78 
54-67 

8-25 
1-99 

•19 
3-72 

9-40 
9-55 

7-53 
806 

5-71 
3-72 

47-88 
31-88 

61-72 

5-24 

-71 

4-53 

205 

2-62 

24-69 

69-46 

-30 

— 

3-58 

2-89 

1-79 

16-42 

69-46 

6-54 

2-14 

9-03 

4-16 

1-90 

32-33 

Tarwaree       -            -            •            - 

126-82 

3-57 

-10 

4-16 

2-18 

2-68 

22-81 

Esplanade           -               -               - 
Walkeshwar  -            -            -            - 

280-68 

2*29 

•19 

7-07 

1-63 

2-68 

26-47 

342-51 

2-71 

•77 

6-46 

3-49 

2-32 

27-25 

Parell 

496-47 

4-86 

•65 

9-44 

2-69 

4-00 

33-82 

Worlee          -            -            ■            * 

603-66 

6-38 

1^39 

9-46 

1-79 

4-08 

31-06 

608 '05 

2-24 

1-57 

17-49 

1-12 

2-24 

31-88 

623*94 

2-08 

4-63 

6-72 

2-78 

2-08 

28*02 

Seo     - 

1,278-98 

2-42 

2-25 

5-96 

-69 

4-92 

27*30 

The  influence  of  surface  crowding  on  mortality  can  only  be  arrived  at  if  all  other  conditions  are 
equal  within  the  compared  areas.  This  requirement  can  seldom  be  predicated  except  in  the  case  of 
buildings,  and  hence  the  comparisons  in  regard  to  districts  are  only  general  This  is  an  old  subject 
of  discussion  in  England,  but  the  data  in  the  preceding  tabular  abstract  are  the  first,  so  far  as  we 
know  which  have  been  given  for  an  Indian  population,  and  although  the  most  crowded  areas  in 
Bombay  are  by  no  means  so  crowded  as  some  areas  in  British  towns,  still  the  figures,  taken  as  a 
whole,  show  that  surface  crowding  influences  death-rates  in  India  as  it  does  at  home. 

There  are  exceptionally  high  rates  in  Kara  Talao  and  Kamateepoora  divisions,  due  apparently  to 
special  local  outbreaks  of  disease  ;  but  making  allowances  for  these,  the  death-rates  in  areas  with 
less  than  20  square  yards  per  head  are  as  38  to  29  in  districts  where  the  surface  area  exceeds  this 

amount. 

An  important  result  of  the  table  is  that  cholera  mortality  wast  not  influenced  in  1876  by  mere  surface 
crowding.  The  same  may  be  said  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  On  the  contrary,  phthisis  was 
evidently  influenced  by  crowding,  and  was  one  cause  of  the  higher  death-rates  in  crowaed  districts. 
With  few  exceptions  the  fever  death-rates  were_all  highest  in  the  same  districts. 
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It  may  be  useful  to  place  on  record  a  result  of  similar  comparisons  made  in  regard  to 
populous  towns  in  Englwd  about  35  years  ago  by  the  late  Sir  John  Forbes  i — 


entire 


Towns. 

Batioof 
Densit  J  of 
Population. 

Deaths  in  the 
whole  Population  annually. 

,'%' 

Phthisis. 

Fever. 

Leeds  (Borough)     - 
Metropolis      -            -            - 
Manchester  -            -              - 
Liyerpool  (Parish) 

40 

87 

50 

100 

138 

1  in  207 
1  in  209 
1  in  246 
1  in  172 
I  in  166 

1  in  917 
1  in  849 
1  in  609 
1  in  498 
1  in  407 

10.  The  element  of  crowding  includes  the  result  not  only  of  small  cubic  space  and  bad  ventilation 
in  sleeping  rooms,  and  consequent  predisposition  to  pulmonary  diseases,  but  also  the  production  rf  a 
larger  amount  of  putrescible  human  and  animal  refuse  on  a  small  area^  which  must  be  removed  at 
once,  or  if  left  in  the  locality  it  will  produce  diseases  of  the  febrile  type  and  so  increase  the  fever 
mortality.  But  the  fever  death-rate  in  Bombay  appears  to  be  to  a  great  extent  connected  with  other 
causes  besides  filth,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  classification  given  by  Mr.  Weir  : — 


Enteric  fever 
Simple  continued 
Ague 
Remittent  fever    - 


Fever  Deaths 
in  1876. 

65 

-  117 

-  170 
.   5,515 


Total 


-    5,867 


It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  fever  deaths  except  182  were  due  to  the  paroxysmal  classes,  indicating 
clearly  the  presence  of  other  causes  than  filth. 

If  the  whole  surface  of  Bombay  is  equally  cleansed,  drained,  and  ventilated,  the  results  of  over- 
crowding would  appear  to  be  increased  general  mortality  and  increased  death-rates  from  small-pox, 
consumption,  and  fevers.  But  the  Report  shows  that  much  requires  to  be  done  before  this  result  can 
be  arrived  at,  and  we  must  in  the  meantime  for  practical  purposes  make  use  of  the  facts  as  pointing 
out  clearly  where  sanitary  impruvements  are  most  needed. 

11.  Influence  of  Vehar  water  on  health, — ^The  source  from  which  Bombay  obtains  its  water-supply 
appears  to  be  unexceptionable,  nevertheless  complaints  of  its  sensible  qualities  have  frequently  been 
made.  Even  so  late  as  1875  Mr.  Weir  says  :  "  The  water  not  unfrequently  exhaled  a  dead  leaf  odour, 
*'  and  it  had  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  call  a  metallic  taste.'*  The  great  reservoir  which 
collects  and  stores  the  rainfall  contains  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  life.  The  water  is  strained  before 
entering  the  pipes,  but  it  is  not  filtered,  and  the  distributing  arrangements  are  described  as  follows  by 
the  Officer  of  Health  : — **  Not  to  speak  of  water  mains  running  through  sewers,  service  pipes  in  most 
*^  parts  of  the  city  may  be  found  lying  in  sweepers'  guUeys  and  washed  by  sewage.  In  some  sections, 
"  as  in  Nowrojee  Hill,  a  water  pipe  may  be  found  in  almost  every  passage  for  house  sewage  and 
"  sullafi^e  ;  and  in  Byculla  there  is  a  six-inch  main  lying  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  drain  which  is  con- 
"  stantly  filled  with  sewage.  In  twelve  sub-sections  of  No.  2  and  in  eight  of  No.  8  ward  there  are 
"  service  pipes  laid  in  drains  or  passages  for  house  drainage  ;"  and  he  adds  very  properly  that  **  the 
"  laying  of  water  pipes  in  drains,  sewers,  or  passages  for  house  sewage  and  sullage  was  a  sanitary 
**  crime  and  inexcusable."  With  an  intermittent  supply,  such  as  exists  at  present,  the  health  of 
Bombay  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  tightness  of  water-pipe  joints,  and  on  the  absence  of  cracks  or 
holes  in  the  pipes.  It  is  in  this  way  that  culpable  ignorance  may  spread  pestilence  over  a  city. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  dealing  with  this  dangerous  state  of  the  water-supply  would  be  to  divert 
all  the  sewers  and  drains  and  fill  up  the  trenches  with  clean  earth.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  the 
work.  Other  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Weir  go  to  show  that  the  distribution  arrangements  are  generidly 
defective. 

If  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  gathering  ground  of  the  Vehar  lake,  if  the  water  were  filtered, 
and  distributing  arrangements  improved  and  protected  from  influx  of  sewage  and  foul  subsoil  water, 
Bombay  would  have  the  advantage  of  water  of^  excellent  quality. 

12.  The  following  facts  ought  to  afford  a  lesson  to  those  who,  in  such  inquiries,  may  be  disposed  to 
lay  hold  of  one  disease  cause  and  overlook  the  influence  of  others  of  even  greater  importance  to  health. 

The  usual  amount  of  albumenoid  ammonia  in  Vehar  wat^r  is  from  -12  to  '15  per  million  But 
in  Aufipst  1876  the  amount  of  albumenoid  ammonia  fell  to  '08  per  million  with  a  large  increase  of 
mortauty  from  bowel  diseases.  The  explanation  is  that  12  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  and  increased 
the  punty  of  the  water-supply,  but  **  all  the  low-lying  divisions  of  the  city  were  completely  sub- 
"  merged,  and  some  portions  of  the  island  were  reduced  to  a  swamp."  Of  the  poor  people  few  have 
beds  to  sleep  on,  and  "  chilled  by  the  damp  their  health  readily  fell  a  prey  to  the  noisome  vapours 
**  from  the  swampy  ground." 

13.  The  most  important  of  all  sanitary  questions  regarding  water  is  not  so  much  its  chemicid 
composition  as  its  source,  on  the  well  known  sanitary  principle  that  no  source  should  be  adopted, 
whatever  analysis  of  present  samples  may  disclose,  to  which  sewage  of  men  or  animals  can  find  access. 
From  this  danger  Vehar  lake  appears  to  be  exempt    Not  so,  however,  the  well  water  of  Bombay. 
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derived  in  many  cases  as  it  appears  to  be  from  foul  subsoil  drainage.  Many  persons  using  well  water 
were  attacked  and  died  of  cholera ;  but  many  died  who  used  Yehar  water.  In  illustration  of  this  fact 
Mr.  Weir  gives  the  following  nsefiil  comparison,  showing  the  fatality  of  cholera  in  each  class  of  cases 
in  1876:— 


Attacked. 


Died. 


Fer-oentage  of 
Deaths. 


Yehar  water  drinkers 
Well  water  drinkers    - 


375 
168 


261 
117 


69*6 
69*6 


This  clearly  shows  that  the  death-rates  were  the  same  in  both  classes  of  attacks.  But  the  actual 
results  of  using  either  water  could  only  be  obtained  by  showing  the  per-centages  of  attacks  and  deaths 
for  the  totcU  poptdatian  using  each  class  of  waters. 

If  we  suppose  that  Vehar  water  was  used  iti  the  condition  in  which  it  was  drawn  from  the  pipes* 
and  without  added  impurity,  there  is  the  patent  fact  that,  out  of  a  total  mortality  from  cholera  of  878 
in  1876,  no  fewer  than  261  deaths,  or  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  mortaUty,  took  place  among  people 
using  a  comparatively  pure  water. 

*    14.  As  this  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  for  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  useAil  to  subjoin 
samples  of  analyses  of  Yehar  water,  and  also  of  well  water,  used  by  persons  who  died  of  cholera. 

Vehar  water. — The  total  solids  in  Vehar  water  were  from  4*16  to  7-5  grains  per  gallon.     This  pro- 

Sortion  is  the  usual  one.    Cholera  was  most  fatistl  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  327  out  of  378 
eaths  took  place  in  these  months. 

The  following  tests  of  the  amount  of  organic  compounds  in  this  water  are  taken  from  analyses  made 
during  this  penod : — 


Grains  per 
Gallon. 


Chlorine. 


Farts  per  Million. 


Free 
Ammonia. 


July  18th       : 
August  2Srd 
September  9tii 


trace 
•005 
trace 


Albumenoid 
lonia. 


•20 

•08 
•08 


The  almost  total  absence  of  chlorine,  together  with  the  exceedingly  small  amount  of  nitrogenous 
compounds,  shows  that  the  latter  were  of  vegetable  origin,  and  that  the  use  of  Vehar  water  as  drawn 
from  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  samples  could  in  no  way  account  for  the  cholera  deaths. 

WeU  waters, — The  following  well  waters  were  used  by  people  who  suflFered  from  cholera;  the  dates 
of  analyses  are  also  given  : — 


January  Sth 
July  17th    - 

»>        » 
August  20th 


Grains  per  Gallon. 


Farts  per  Milli<m. 


Total 
Solids. 


42- 
71-4 
68-7 
78- 


Chlorine. 


4-8 
16- 
12-7 
10*6 


Free 
Ammonia. 


•08 
•19 
•18 
•02 


Albumenoid 
Ammonuu 


•19 
•S4 
•16 
•02 


The  great  differences  between  these  samples  and  the  Vehar  pipe  water  are  of  course  the  nine  or 
ten-fold  amount  of  total  solids,  and  the  great  amount  of  chlorine,  part  of  which,  however,  might  be  due 
to  the  subsoil,  but  any  way  there  is  enough  of  it  to  show  that  the  nitrogenous  matter  was  in  this  case 
of  animal  origin,  and  possibly  in  a  state  of  putrescence. 

The  deduction  from  these  striking  facts  is  rwt  that  impure  water  has  no  influence  on  cholera 
mortality,  for  this  fact  has  been  proved  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  the  very  obvious 
conclusion  which  follows  from  them  is  that  the  purest  water,  by  itself,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  pro- 
tection from  cholera,  and  hence  that  there  must  have  been  some  other  agency  at  work  besides  impure 
water  in  causing  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  cholera  deaths  in  Bombay  in  1876. 

15.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  possibility  of  impurities  being  added  to  the  Vehar  water 
before  it  was  used  by  the  people.  This  referred  to  a  most  injudicious  method  of  distribution  which 
had  been  adopted,  apparently  to  save  water,  namely,  the  introduction  of  **  dipjjing  wells,"  for  it  is 
evident  that,  however  pure  the  Vehar  water  may  be  on  its  entrance  to  the  well,  it  would  be  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  sewage  infiltration,  and  to  filth  from  unclean  dipping  vessels,  besides  atmospheric 
impurities.  There  is  no  fact  in  the  Report  connecting  cholera  cases  with  this  method  of  supply, 
but  the  following  analyses  of  samples  of  Vehar  water  derived  from  dipping  wells  will  show  llie 
chemical  facts  : — 
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Febmarydth       -  -  - 

July  7th      -  -  -        - 

September  9th      .  -  - 

November  26tii        -  -        - 

Water  filtering  into  dipping  well,  1 
August  9th         -  -        -J 


Grains  per  Gallon. 


Total 
Solids. 


Chlorine. 


Parts  per  MiUion. 


Free 
Ammonia. 


Albumenoid 
Ammonia. 


4-9 


1-5 

•11 

2-9 

•12 



•78 

•8 

•08 

— 

•24 

•26 
•14 
•14 
•11 

•05 


On  comparing  these  results  with  the  analyses  of  Vehar  water  itself  as  drawn  from  the  supply  pipes, 
it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  greatly^  increased,  and  also  the  amount  of 
ammoniacal  products,  leaving  little  doubt  that  the  latter  are  of  animal  origin,  and  derived  from  foul 
subsoils.  Whether  the  cholera  deaths  among  Vehar  water  drinkers  were  due  to  these  wells  specially, 
there  are  no  data  in  the  Report  to  show,  but  the  facts  condemn  the  whole  **  dipping  well "  arrange- 
ment, and  show  that  it  should  be  given  up  without  delay.  We  concur  entirely  with  the  views  of  the 
Officer  of  Health  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
filling  up  these  wells  and  substituting  covered  cisterns  for  them  ;  but  if  Bombay  had  a  constant  water- 
supply  it  would  be  safer  to  use  hydrants,  which  are  now  constructed  to  prevent  waste  of  water. 

16.  Before  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  connection  of  water  with  cholera,  attention  must  again 
be  called  to  risk  to  health  of  the  present  method  of  supplying  ships  with  water  in  an  atmosphere 
polluted  Igr  the  discharge  of  night-sou  and  sewer  contents  into  the  harbour. 

The  Officer  of  Health  shows  that,  without  the  continual  exercise  of  an  amount  of  care  never  likely 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  matter,  the  water  boatmen  may  draw  Vehar  water  with  a  trace  of  free  ammonia, 
and  '085  parts  per  million  of  albumenoid  ammonia,  and  deliver  it  with  •  17  parts  of  free  ammonia  and 
•  18  parts  of  albumenoid  ammonia  per  million,  the  whole  increase  being  derived  from  absorption  of  air 
contaminated  with  sewer  exhalations.  A  grave  mistake  in  disposing  of  sewage  at  Bombay  might  hence 
be  Uie  cause  of  outbreidts  of  cholera  on  board  ship  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

17.  Effect  of  conservancy  on  the  death-rates.— yix.  Weir  gives  the  following  acpount  of  the  work  of  this 
department: — '^In  no  city  have  more  determined  efforts  been  made  to  remove  by  hand  the  refuse  of 
*'  the  population  than  in  Bombay.  The  surface  of  the  city  is  scraped  and  brushed  to  a  degree 
"  probabfy  unknown  in  any  other  city  in  India,  and  the  removal  of  the  dry  garbage  may  be  said  to 
**  be  complete.  Have  the  efforts  made  to  remove  the  other  refuse  matters  been  as  successful  ?  I  fear 
*^  it  is  impossible  to  say  they  have  been  equalljr  successful.  The  difficulties  in  removing  by  hand  any 
"  great  portion  of  the  excremental  products  are  iitimeuse,  and  the  removal  of  any  considerable  amount 
"  of  fluid  refuse  would  impoverish  the  most  prosperous  city." 

Although  in  Bombay  the  removal  of  the  night-soil  by  hand  has  been  successful  to  a  degree  unknown 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  **but  au  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  tptal  solid  and  fluid  excrementitious 
"  matters  has  ever  been  collected  and  removed  by  hand  and  carts."    This,  then,  is  the  practical  result 
of  all  tJie  labour  and  cost  involved  in  the  Bombay  conservancy  system. 
In  1876  there  were  employed  in  the  halalcore  branch — 
1  European  Superintendent, 
51  Native  ditto, 
86  carts, 
1,038  halalcores, 
at  a  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  21,685/. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  unremoved  solid  and  fluid  excrementitious  matter  of  the  population  ?  It 
sinks  into  the  subsoil,  or  evaporates  into  the  air,  and  as  all  the^  evils  of  this  class  are  worst  in  the 
densest  districts  of  towns,  have  we  not  in  these  facts  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  relations  at  least 
between  density  of  population  and  death-rates,  and  have  we  not  in  the  generally  undrained  subsoil 
and  its  malarious  chwacteristics,  taken  in  connection  with  the  animal  impurities  which  pollute  it,  a 
prominent  cause  of  the  fatal  fever  types  in  Bombay  ? 

18.  No  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  with  any  systematic  general  scheme  of  drainage.  The 
old  unhealthy  so-called  drains  exist  as  thev  were. 

^  It  was  necessary  to  break  up  streets  and  to  open  and  cleanse  175  miles  of  covered  drains  in  the  year 
1876,  at  an  outlay  of  7,317/.  The  reason  of  increased  activity  in  this  matter  is  stated  by  the  Officer 
of  Health  to  have  been  the  *^  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases,"  and  in  dealing  with  these  foul  drain 
nuisances  he  very  properly  lays  down  this  fundamental  sanitary  principle,  that  "  it  is  but  a  waste  of 
time  " — and  we  may  add,  of  the  ratepayers'  money-—^'  to  try  to  smother  any  smell  by  throwing  dis- 
'^  infectants  over  me  place  whence  it  issues.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  something  wrong  which 
"  is  causing  the  smells,  and  which  should  be  removed ;  "  and  he  has  insisted  on  the  cause  of  the  smell 
being  traded  out  and  the  mischief  remedied.  Now  that  this  important  principle,  which  we  have  all 
along  insisted  on,  has  returned  to  this  country  in  a  practical  form  from  India,  it  is  hoped  that  less  will 
be  heard  in  future  of  substituting  costly  chemical  compounds  for  cleansing  and  draining. 

The  further  reform  wanted  for  Bombay  is  making  drain  cleansing  and  halalcore  work  unnecessary 
by  providing  a  proper  system  of  self-cleajising  drains  and  sewers,  and  the  facts  already  stated  go  to 
prove  that  it  is  in  tnis  direction  that  we  must  look  for  more  efficient  removal  of  local  disease  causes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  to  remove  the  sewage  of  the  population 
and  to  keep  down  the  subsoil  water  level,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  practicable  amount  of  mere  hand 
removal  of  excreta  from  among  so  large  a  population  will  materially  improve  the  present  state  of  the 
public  health,  and  no  available  funds  would  be  sufficient  for  the  constant  breaking  up  of  streets  and 
cleansing  of  drains  which  would  be  necessary  to  keep  down  drain  nuisances. 
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In  spite  of  any  efforts  in  these  directions,  no  material  change  could  be  effected  in  the  foul  damp 
ground  underlying  the  dwellings  of  a  large  part  of  the  population,  and  another  year's  experience  has 
shown  how  urgent  a  matter  it  is  that  the  Municipality  should  drain  the  city. 

We  can  only  repeat  what  has  been  so  freauentlv  said  on  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  call 
attention  to  the  great  annual  outlay  incurred  for  halalcore  work  and  drain  cleaning  which,  if  capitalized, 
would  go  a  considerable  way  to  pay  for  proper  drains  and  sewers. 

19.  Causes  of  smal/-pox  mortality.— As  alreadjr  stated,  there  were  3,174  small-pox  deaths  in  1876, 
or  nearly  5  per  1,000  of  the  population.  As  this  epidemic  excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  future  purposes  to  put  the  following  facts  regarding  it  on  record. 

The  small-pox  mortality  of  1876  was  represented  by  248  registered  deaths,  an  unusually  small 
number  of  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The  epidemic  suddenly  burst  out  in  January 
1876,  and  presented  the  following  monthly  mortality : — 

Deaths.  Deaths. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


200 

July 

646 

August    , 

1,216 

September 

654 

October 

298 

November 

92 

December 

27 

11 

5 

5 


-     16 

These  figures  show  that  the  chief  mortality  took  place  in  the  cold  season,  affording  in  this  fact  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  course  of  this  disease  in  other  parts  of  India,  where  the  maximum  small-pox 
mortality  usually  takes  place  in  the  hot  season.  A  probable  reason  assigned  by  the  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  Bombay  in  the  cold  months  is  that  "the  people  keep  inside  and 
'*  sleep  inside  their  houses,  all  the  doors  and  windows  are  kept  carefully  closed,  and  as  much  of  the 
"  cold  wind  as  can  possibly  be  kept  out  is  excluded."    The  rooms  at  night  are  overcrowded. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  given  these  conditions,  small-pox  is  very  likely  to  bfe  aggravated 
by  them,  but  they  cannot  apply  to  parts  of  India  where  the  disease  is  most  pre\^ent  during  the  hot 
season.  The  best  way  to  arrive  at  the  influence  of  crowding  and  want  of  ventilation  would  be  to  obtain 
the  number  of  cases  per  house  where  these  conditions  were  known  to  have  existed. 

20.  There  are  no  means  of  knowing  the  relation  between  vaccination  and  the  amount  of  small-pox 
among  the  population,  because  the  number  of  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  is  not  known.  But  the 
following  data  show  the  numbers  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  among  the  persons  attacked. 

In  all  6,712  cases  of  small-pox  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  health  department.  Of  these  5,144 
were  unvaccinated,  and  1,568  were  vaccinated.  .  Out  of  108  cases  carefully  examined  13*8  per  cent 
died.     Of  vaccinated  cases  8' 3  per  cent,  and  of  unvaccinated  cases  16*9  per  cent,  died. 

The  most  important  sanitary  agency  employed  to  cope  with  this  outbreak  was  vaccination.  "  Mom- 
*'  ing  and  evening  a  vaccinator  with  a  heifer  had  been  sent  round  the  streets,  so  that  vaccination  was 
^'  brought  to  th6  very  doors  of  the  neople."  The  vaccination  department  was  strengthened,  and  the 
inspectors  entered  houses  where  small-pox  had  appeared.  Advertisements  were  also  inserted  in  the 
daily  papers  and  posted  up.  The  house  to  house  visitation  ^'  had  a  most  happy  effect,  and  an  immense 
*'  number  of  applications  for  vaccination  were  received."  The  practical  result  was  that  17,922  persons 
were  successfully  vaccinated,  and  11,734  successfully  re -vaccinated  during  the  yeftr  ;  but  it  must  be 
added  that  these  together  were  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population. 

There  is  enough  room  yet  for  the  spread  of  vaccination. 

21.  Sanitary  improvements. — Although  it  is  necessary  to  call  pointed  attention  to  sanitary  defects 
which  require  permanent  works  for  their  removal,  still  much  useful  detail  procedure  was  adopted  during 
the  year.  Cleanliness  was  rigidly  enforced,  "  the  houses  of  the  poor  were  lime-washed  and  cleaned 
"  for  nothing,  notices  were  served  on  those  who  could  afford  to  do  so,"  and  in  certain  cases  bedding 
and  clothing  were  destroyed.  The  work  of  improving  the  flats  has  been  proceeded  with,  and  some 
steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  towards  improving  the  water  distribution. 

The  great  want  is  the  execution  of  the  drainage  works.  The  present  report  for  1876  shovrs  that 
little  more  can  be  done  by  mere  fetching  and  carrying  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 

And  we  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  strong  recommendation  that  everv  house  in  Bombay  should 
have  facilities  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  removal  of  house  slops  and  sewage  in 
properly  constructed  drains  and  sewers  away  altogether  from  the  subsoil.  The  evils  of  the  existing 
system  nave  been  fully  pointed  out  in  the  present  and  former  reports  of  the  able  and  zealous  Officers 
of  Health  of  the  municipality,  and  the  remedies  have  been  fully  discussed  and  have  been  long  known. 

The  water-supply  of  Bombay  will  soon  be  greatiy  increased,  and,  practically,  the  drainage  water 
of  the  Vehar  ana  Toolsi  valleys  will  ere  long  be  poured  into  the  city  without  any  step  having  been 
taken  to  remove  all  this  water  after  it  has  been  fouled  by  domestic  use. 

The  complement  of  water-supply  is  drainage,  witliout  which  it  may  become  a  potent  agent  in 
lowering  the  public  health.  The  municipality  ought  not  to  lose  a  day  m  completing  the  other  half 
of  their  work,  by  which  the  subsoil  will  be  dried  and  protected  from  filth,  the  houses  drained,  and  the 
annuid  outlay  of  29,000/.,  spent  in  breaking  up  roads,  cleaning  drains,  which,  if  properly  constructed, 
never  would  require  hand  cleansing,  and  doing  by  hand  labour  of  halalcores  what  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  law  of  gravitation,  would  be  saved,  or,  at  all  events,  spent  to  better  purpose. 

22.  As  it  is  understood  that  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  Bombay  are  at  present  under  consideration, 
the  Commission  would  suggest  that  attention  be  directed  to  the  following  practical  points  which  have 
been  brought  before  them  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  : — 

^'  In  providing  sewers  and  drains  for  India,  the  following  points  should  be  duly  considered.  During 
^^  the  dry  and  not  period  of  the  year  evaporation  and  absorption  will  be  rapid,  and  if  the  drains  are 
^^  near  the  surface  and  porous,  and  the  subsoil  is  dry,  porous,  and  cracked,  ail  the  fluids  passed  to  the 
'^  drains  will  soak  and  evaporate  away,  leaving  any  sohds  to  accumulate  and  harden  in  the  drains,  so 
*'  as  to  become  immoveable  by  water  flushing.    Drain;  of  the  rude  character  indicated  in  this  Bombay 
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report,  and  worked  under  the  supposed  conditions,  must  choke,  and  must  then  be  broken  open  to 
be  cleansed.  A  badly  formed,  shallow,  and  leaking  sewer  would  accumulate  deposit  in  the  climate 
of  England,  where  the  temperature  is  moderate  and  the  rain  much  more  frequent. 
'*  Sewers  and  drains  in  India  should  be  absolutely  water-tight ;  they  should  be  circular  or  egg- 
shaped  in  form,  have  smooth  interiors,  be  laid  in  right  lines  from  point  to  point,  with  manholes  at 
any  change  of  line  or  gradient.  They  should  be  absolutely  true  in  line  and  in  gradient,  and  the 
cross-sectional  dimensions  should  diminish  from  the  outlet  sewer  up  to  the  smallest  branches,  and 
every  inlet  should  be  of  less  diameter  than  the  drain  or  sewer,  so  that  any  substance  which  could 
enter  the  drain  should  be  capable  of  being  passed  through  it 

^'  Every  drain  should,  at  its  hea^  or  highest  point,  be  connected  with  a  flushing  tank,  where  a  body 
of  water  can  be  liberated  which  shall  dilute  and  sweep  down  any  accumulated  sediment  before  u 
has  hardened  into  an  immoveable  concrete.  If,  however,  the  drams  are  water-tight,  and  are  only 
used  to  remove  waste  water  and  human  excreta,  the  contents  of  every  drain  will  at  all  times  be  in 
a  fluid  state,  and  will  bear  to  the  outlet  all  that  true  town  sewage  contains. 

*'  Sewers  and  drains  are  not  to  be  made  the  receivers  of  solid  garbage ;  this  must  be  removed  by  the 
scavenger. 

''Sewers  and  drains  should  be  of  capacity  when  half  full  sufficient  to  remove  the  maximum  volume 
of  sewage  in  eight  hours,  excludmg  surface  water ;  this  must  flow  over  the  surface  as  at  present^  or 
have  special  conduits  provided  for  special  surface  flood  purposes,  independent  of  the  true  sewers  and 
drains. 

**  The  grade  or  fall  of  a  sewer  or  drain  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  are  the  proportions  of  the 
sewers  and  drains  in  section,  and  the  absolute  truth  of  workmanship  longitudinally.  A  sewer  line 
in  form,  and  having  an  even  and  smooth  inner-skin  surface,  may  be  level,  and  by  occasional  flushing 
may  be  preserved  clean. 

^*  Where  it  is  practicable,  the  grade  of  a  sewer  should  be  such  as  to  give  a  flow  half  full  of  not  less 
than  two  feet  per  second,  and  not  greater  than  six  feet  per  second,  as  betwixt  these  velocities  sewers 
will  work  without  flushing  and  without  injury.    A  quick  scouring  velocity  is  liable  to  injure  the 
sewer  by  disintegration  and  the  cutting  power  of  road  grit  carried  along  the  invert. 
^^  Sewers  and  drains  having  flat  gradients  may  require  flushing  at  intervals. 

**  Sewers  and  drains  having  steep  gradients  may  require  to  be  ramped,  or  broken  into  lengths  having 
vertical  falls."    . 

Ist  April  1878. 


No.  18. 

Memorandum  of  the  Aemt  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Health  Returns 
of  British  Troops  in  Madras  for  1876. 

1.  The  average  strength  of  British  troops  in  Madras  Presidency  in  1876  was  11,132.  Admissions  to 
hospital  were  12,224  =  1,098  per  1,000  strength.  The  death-rate,  deduced  from  157  deaths  in  hospital 
and  17  out  of  hospital,  174  in  all,  was  15'63  per  1,000. 

There  were  356  men  invalided  for  change  and  122  for  discharge,  together  yielding  an  invaliding  rate 
of  42-94  per  1,000  strength. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Madras  Army  for  the  year  was  thus  58*57  per  1,000  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  final  loss  would  include  only  the  invalids  ultimately  discharged  the  service  in  England, 
and  that  the  remainder  would  pass  to  their  depdts. 

2.  The  Surgeon-General  has  given  the  health  statistics  for  the  Madras  Army  from  1858  to  1875, 
which  enable  the  following  comparisons  to  be  deduced  : — 


Admitted 

Daily  sick 

I  Total  deaths 

Invaliding 


Per  1,000. 


Average 
of  18  Years. 


1,351-66 
62*11 
18-73 
46-98 


1876. 


1,098-09 
52-01 
15-63 
42-94 


The  year  1876  was  not  a  healthy  year,  and  it  is  nevertheless  satisfactory  to  know  that  there 
was  a  marked  reduction  in  all  the  elements  of  inefficiency  in  that  year  over  the  preceding  term,  as 
follows : — 

Rednctibns  per  1,000 
strength  in  1876. 


^ 


Admitted             -               ^  -    253  57 

Daily  sick       -            -            -  -       10*10 

Total  deaths       -                -  -        3-10 

Invalided        -            -            -  -        4*04 

The  reduced  death-rate  includes  cholera  deaths,  which  gave  a  mortality  in  1876  of  1*52  per  1,000, 
as  against  2*20  per  1,000  for  the  preceding  18  years. 

3.  The  sick,  death,  and  invaliding  ratios  are  still  too  high,  and  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  facts  more  in  detail. 
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The  chief  death  causes  during  the  year  were : — 

Hepatitis           -           .           -           - 
Enteric  fever          -               -                . 
Sunstroke           -            -            _            - 
Cholera            -            .            - 
.  Dysentery               -                -                . 
Abscess  of  liver            -             -            - 
Simple,  continued,  and  remittent  fever  - 

Deaths. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Deaths. 

22 
21 
18 
17 
17 
4 
5 

12*64 
12-07 
10-34 
9-77 
9-77 
2-30 
2-87 

• 

104 

59-76         1 

Out  of  45  assigned  death  causes,  which  gave  rise  to  174  deaths,  the  eight  causes  in  the  above  abstract 
occasioned  104  deaths,  or  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  mortality, 

4.  The  most  common  causes  of  admission  to  hospitals  were  : — 


Gastric  and  hepatic  diseases 

Fevers  -  -  - 

Accidents 

Respiratory 

Debility 


Number. 


8,537 

2,254 

1,007 

456 

356 


7,610 


Percentage 

of  Total 
Admissions. 


28-9 

18-4 

8-2 

8-7 

2-8 


62-0 


These  five  causes  gave  rise  to  62  pe"r  cent,  of  the  admissions,  and  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  first  two  in  the  list,  or  the  very  large  number  of  accidents. 

From  this  latter  cause  one  man  in  every  11  was  in  hospital  for  some  kind  of  accident  Nine  of  them 
died  from  the  results,  which  happens  to  be  the  same  mortality  as  arose  from  the  entire  constitutional 
group  of  diseases. 

5.  The  most  common  causes  of  invaliding  were  as  follows  : — 


Gastric  and  hepatic  diseases 
Debility  -         .    - 

Constitutional  group 
Nervous  system 
Circulatory  ditto    - 


For  Change. 


146 
78 
56 
22 
21 


I 


323 


For 
Discharge. 


10 
24 
39 
21 
13 


107 


As  already  stated,  the  total  invalids  were  356  for  change  and  122  for  discharge,  with  which  the 
numbers  in  this  abstract  may  be  compared.  From  all  the  facts  it  follows  that  the  chief  inefficiency 
causes  in  the  Madras  Army  are  gastric  and  hepatic  diseases  and  fevers.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
result,  but  it  is  necessary  year  after  year  to  call  attention  to  the  facts,  because  they  show  in  what 
direction  measures  for  protecting  health  should  be  applied. 

6.  The  following  abstract  gives  the  ratios  per  1,000  strength  of  admissions  and  deaths  for  gastric 
and  hepatic  diseases  at  the  principal  stations  for  1876,  in  contrast  with  corresponding  data  for  six 
years  : — 


Stations. 


Fort  St.  George  and  Palaveram 

St.  Thomas'  Mouit 

Trichinopoly      -  -  - 

Bellary  - 

Bangalore         -  -  - 

Cannanore 

Calicut  -  -  - 

Malliapooram 

Secunderabad   -  -  - 

Kamptee  and  Seetabuldee 

Bangoon  -  -  - 

Thayetmyo 

Tonghoo  ... 

Port  Blair 


Per  1,000. 


1870-76. 


Admitted. 


124-8 
217-9 
178-6 
122-2 
147-1 
828*9 
248-8 


326* 
297- 
126- 
228* 
191- 
294' 


96-9 


Died. 


4*42 
9-09 
7-12 
2-10 
3-84 
8-42 
4-86 
3-27 
11-11 
2-41 


89 
94 
51 
29 


1876. 


Admitted. 


Died. 


156-25 
240-47 
239-70 

91-31 
140'16 
112-07 

88-33 
129-08 
165-02 
161-20 
260-11 
100-90 
442-01 
104-48 


1-62 
8-80 
7-49 

5-48 
1-44 
20-83 
10-76 
3-01 
813 
8-09 

6-67 


Oc  2 
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Leaving  out  the  smaller  stations,  this  abstract  shows  a  decided  decrease  of  these  diseases  at  some 
stations.  Secunderabad,  which  in  the  former  six  years  had  a  very  large  death-rate  from  gastric  and 
hepatic  diseases,  namely,  11  per  1,000,  showed  a  death-rate  of  3*01  in  1876.  During  the  same  year 
the  death-rate  among  troops  at  Fort  St.  George  and  Palaveram  was  one  third  of  the  death-rate  of  the 
six  years.  ^ 

At  Bangalore,  Rangoon,  and  Tonghoo  there  was  an  increase  of  mortality.  But  at  the  other  Burmese 
stations  there  were  no  deaths  from  these  diseases. 

The  Report  under  review,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  departmental  statistics,  throws  no  additional 
light  on  the  causes  of  hepatitis  and  its  concomitants.  But  these  facts  showing  the  great  prevalence  of 
the  whole  class  at  many  Madras  stations  appear  to  call  for  special  inquiry.  This  view  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  year  after  year,  and  yet  we  appear  to  be  no  nearer  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  removable  conditions  which  predispose  to  these  diseases.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  before,  viz.,  that,  admitting  the  influence  of  climate,  properly  so 
called,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  cases  are  due  to  drunken  habits,  unsuit- 
able diet,  and  chills,  especially  at  night,  and  we  would  strongly  recommend  that  strenuous 
attempts  should,  be  made  to  reduce  the  predisposition  to  their  occurrence  by  efforts  at  removing  these 
conditions. 

7.  The  febrile  group  of  admissions  presents  some  points  of  interest  The  chief  place  in  numerical 
importance  in  this  class  is  not '  due  to  paroxysmal  fevers,  but  to  affections  classed  as  "  continued 
fevers,"  of  which  there  were  1,459  admissions  and  4  deaths.  No  fewer  than  618  admissions  from 
continued  fevers  are  assigned  to  3,286  troops  in  the  Hyderabad  Circle,  or  nearly  19.  per  cent  of  the 
strength.  The  proper  fevers  of  the  country,  namely,  paroxysmal  fevers^  are  debited  with 
610  ad^ssions  and  one  death.  More  than  half  the  admissions  from  these  fevers  also  took  place  in  the 
Hyderabad  Circle. 

By  far  the  most  fatal  fever,  however,  was  enteric  fever,  from  which  there  were  51  admissions  and 
21  deaths,  against  23  admissions  and  7  deaths  in  the  previous  year.  Secunderabad  furnished  42  of  the 
casesTand  14  deaths,' mostly  in  two  Infantry  regiments,  but  all  corps  suffered.  No  account  is  given  of 
the  local  causes  of  this  fever,  and  the  Surgeon-General  states  that  "although  carefully  investigated, 
^*  no  cause  was  assignable  for  these  attacks.  The  disease  was  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  24 
**  and  26,  and  prevailed  most  in  men  under  one  year's  service.  Mert  of  between  four  and  five  years' 
**  service  in  India,  however,  furrjished  a  large  number  of  cases."  It  has  been  often  suspected  that  the 
aetiology  of  enteric  fever  was  somewhat  different  in  India  from  that  of  the  disease  called  typhoid 
fever  in  England ;  and  this  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  no  cause  of  a  local  nature  has  beeo 
assigned  for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  It  has  also  been  considered  as  one  of  the  extreme  results 
of  malarial  poisoning,  *'  a  typho-malarial  fever."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  the 
connection  of  enteric  fever  with  local  filth  causes  iiifectin^  air,  earth,  and  water  has  been  so  constant 
elsewhere  that  ^e  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  accepting  the  view  that  there  were  no  assignable 
causes  of  this  class  for  so  fatal  an  outbreak,  except  on  detailed  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  their 
absence.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  culinary  water  was  free  from  all  risk  of  contamination,  a  fact 
which  has  not  been  hitherto  established  for  the  water  supply  of  this  station ;  that  there  were  no 
foul  latrines  near  the  barracks  or  hospitals,  and  no  sources  of  air  impurity  from  proximity  of  Native 
population  or  from  other  causes. 

The  importance  of  a  very  detailed  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  the  consideration  that,  if  the 
views  stated  by  the  Surgeon-General  be  admitted,  we  must  not  only  set  aside  the  experience  obtained 
in  other  parts  of  India,  but  we  must  bo  prepared  to  place  to  the  account  of  youth  and  climate  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  in  existence.  What  is  wante'd  in  each  case  of  enteric  fever, 
as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  in  an  exhaustive  detailed  account  of  the  local  conditions  under  which  the 
case  took  place,  whatever  these  conditions  may  hate  been. 

In  the  meantime,  the  incidence  of  enteric  fever  mortality  in  Madras  Presidency  in  1876  was  as 
follows : — 


Stations. 


Secunderabad 

WeUington 

St  Thomas'  Mount 

Thayetmyo 

On  the  march 


Enteric 

Strength. 

Fever 

Deaths. 

2,327 

14 

447 

3 

341 

1 

674 

1 

192 

2 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  death  at  any  other  station  from  this  disease.  And  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  an  account  should  be  given  in  sufficient  detail  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  water-supply, 
surface  and  subsoil  drainage,  latrines,  urinals,  condition  of  barracks  as  to  dryness,  dampness,  ventila- 
tion, overcrowding,  and  surroundings,  wherever  a  case  of  enteric  fever  shows  itself.  This  is  no  more 
than  is  required  at  home  stations  whenever  complete  information  is  required,  and  with  the  result  that 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  detecting  and  removing  the  local  conditions  on  which  the  cases  depended. 
Should  it  turn  out  on  inquiry  that  malaria  is  an  efficient  cause  of  enteric  fever,  the  fact  will  be  of  great 
importance,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  it  as  yet 
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8.  In  1876  there  were  34  cases  of  cholera,  of  which  17  proved  fatal,  among  British  troops,  as 
follow  : — 

Deaths  from 
Cholera. 

Madras  -  -  -  -  6 

Secunderabad  -  -  -  -  8 

Wellington      -  -  -  -  5  ' 

Bellary 1 

On  the  march  -  -  -  2 

Total         -         -        -  17 

There  is  no  account  of  the  local  conditions  under  which  these  attacks  took  place.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  eases  "was  contributed  by  a  small  party  of  recruits  and  others  proceeding 
**  from  Bombay  and  intermediate  stations  to  Wellington  on  march,  the  disease  being  contracted 
"  enroute,^^ 

9.  Under  the  head  of  '*  General  remarks  on  sanitary  maJttersy^  the  following  improvements  are  stated  as 
having  been  carried  out  during  the  year  : — 

A  new  hospital  for  90  men  had  been  commenced  at  Poonamallee. 

The  surface  drainage  at  Bellary  had  been  improved,  and  two  new  barrack  blocks  for  Infantry  had 
been  completed  and  occupied. 

At  Trichinopoly  the  hospital  had  been  repaired  and  improved. 

At  Bangalore  the  drainage  is  reported  as  having  been  "  much  improved,"  and  an  Infantry  canteen 
and  recreation  room  had  been  completed  and  handed  over. 

A  block  of  quarters  to  hold  148  men  was  completed  at  Wellington. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  Cannanore,  the  former  head  quarters  of  enteric  fever,  drainage  and 
conservancy  arrangements  had  been  improved,  a  new  canteen  and  guard  room  had  been  completed,  and 
a  swimming  bath  was  in  course  of  construction.  This  station  had  no  enteric  fever  deaths  during  the 
year. 

The  drv-earth  ^stem  was  introduced  at  Malliapooram. 

In  Hyderabad  Circle,  new  Cavalry  lines,  a  barrack  block,  new  stabling,  officers'  quarters,  guard, 
plunge  bath,  &c.,  had  been  handed  over.  '^  The  chief  well  has  been  roofed  over  and  provided  with 
**  a  pumping  apparatus  and  large  cistern." 

Besides  minor  improvements,  three  Infantry  barrack  blocks  at  Kamptee  have  been  enlarged  and 
ventilated,  and  others  were  being  improved. 

At  Rangoon  two  Infantry  barrack  bungalows  were  completed,  and  a  third  was  under  construction. 
Several  mmor  repairs  and  improvements  in  drainage,  ventilation,  &c.,  were  carried  out. 

10.  The  only  other  point  in  the  Report  to  which  attention  might  have  been  called  is  the  amount  of 
syphilis  among  troops  at  the  different  Madras  stations,  but,  as  this  subject  has  been  discussed  on  other 
papers,  it  does  not  call  for  remark. 

11.  The  practical  results  of  the  year's  returns  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  health  of  British  troops  in  Madras  Presidency  is  slowly  improving. 

(2.)  Nevertheless  the  occurrence  of  so  many  fatal  cases  of  hepatic  and  gastric  disease  points  to  the 
necessity  of  examination  into  the  personal  habits  of  the  men  to  whioh  such  diseases  may  be 
due,  such  as  spirit  drinking,  too  small  a  proportion  of  farinaceous  and  vegetable  diet,  or  too 
much  animal  food,  night  chills,  and  the  lilke. 

(8.)  Some  account  is  required  of  the  diseases  classed  as  ''  continued  fevers." 

(4.)  The  information  about  enteric  fever  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  Commission  would  recommend, 
as  they  have  often  done  before,  that  a  detailed  account  (not  an  opinion  merely,  which  is  of 
little  use)  should  be  given  of  the  local  and  personal  conditions  under  which  each  case  of  this 
fatal  disease  occurs,  with  the  view  to  remeoying  any  local  defects  which  may  be  found  in  the 
conditions  already  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  of  the  sBtiology  of  these  Indian  continued  fevers  is  of  so  much  importance 
that  each  case  of  typhoid  fever  so  called  should  be  related  in  detiul,  with  a  careful  inquiry  into  all  the 
surroundinKs,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  devoid  of  all  preconceived  opinions  as  to  the  causation  of  the 
disease.  The  record  of  each  case  should  include  temperatures,  periods  of  exacerbation  and  decline, 
duration,  &;c.,  and  careful  'post  mortem  examinations  should  be  recorded,  including  microscopical  exa- 
minations of  the  blood,  &c.,  to  ascertain  whether  any  special  organisms  are  present. 

4th  March  1878. 
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No.  14. 

Memoeandum  of  the  Army  Sanitaey  Commission  on  the  Health  Rbtuens  of 

Beitish  Teoops  in  Bombay  for  1876. 

It  is  proposed,  as  in  preceding  years,  to  limit  the  .remarks  of  the  Commission  in  these  papers  solely  to 
points  stated  in  the  observations  of  the  Surgeon-General,  British  Troops,  which  accompany  the  returns. 

1.  The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  British  troops,  &c.,  arriving  in  Bombay  from  England 
during  the  season  1876-77,  together  with  the  dates  of  sailing  and  arrival  and  the  casualties  on 
board : — 


Troop  Ships. 

Date  of  Sailing. 

Date  of  Arrival. 

Officers. 

Ladies. 

Children. 

Troops 

,  &c.,  in  Health. 

Female 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Servants. 

Crocodile 

Malabar  -            -        - 

Jumna  -           -            - 

Serapis    -            -        - 

Crocodile 

Malabar  - 

Jnmna  -          -           - 

Serapis    -            -        - 

Euphrates 

16th  Sept  1876 
iBt  Oct.       „ 

l7th     „        „ 

28th     „ 

29th  Dec.      „ 

12th  Jan.  1877 

26th     „         „ 
9th  Feb.      „ 

23rd    „        „ 

24th  Oct  1876 

8th  Nov.    „ 
22nd    „      „ 
6th  Dec.    „ 
31st  Jan.  1877 
UthFeb.    „ 
28th     „       „ 
14th  Mar.    „ 
28th    „       „ 

57 
49 
79 
80 
75 
59 
74 
66 
78 

10 
12 
12 
7 
9 
12 
18 
14 
13 

10 
12 
7 
4 
9 
5 
7 
15 
6 

966 

990 

1,062 

1,066 

1,055 

1,023 

1,039 

939 

2 

89 
70 
73 
60 
120 
60 
39 
79 
1 

129 

71 

89 

90 
145    • 

68 

58 

110 

3 

2 
2 
5 
3 

1 
2 
4 
3 
7 

617 

102 

75 

8,142 

591 

763 

29 

Deaths  on  yoyage 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

6 

— 

Causes  of  Death, 

Men  -  -     1  delirium  tremens ;  1  pneumonia. 

Women  -        -    1  peritonitis ;  1  heat  apoplexy ;  1  broncho-pneumonia. 

Children     -  -    3  diarrhoea ;  2  bronchitis  ;  1  convulsions. 

2.  We  have  had  occasion  in  previous  Memoranda  to  remark  on  the  low  death-rates  on  board  these 
troop  ships,  and  a  similar  fact  presents  itself  in  the  present  papers.  Although  the  deaths  among 
women  and  children  were  too  numerous  for  so  short  a  voyage,  still,  the  assigned  death  causes  are  not 
from  diseases  the  result  of  removable  sanitary  conditions,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  children  who 
thrive  badly  where  there  is  crowding  as  on  board  ship. 

The  deaths  were  not  from  ship-board  diseases,  but  were  from  the  same  causes  which  make  up  children's 
death-rates  on  shore.     One  woman  died  of  the  cUmate,  the  other  two  from  inflammatory  diseases. 

One  man  died  from  delirium  tremens,  no  doubt  by  his  own  fault  The  other  from  pneumonia, 
during  a  December  and  January  voyage,  possibly  the  result  of  exposure.  Taking  both  deaths  together 
thev  only  give  a  death-rate  of  about  2^  per  1,000  per  annum.  Of  course  if  the  delirium  tremens  case 
hsA  not  died  die  death-rate  would  have  been  half  tne  amount. 

S.  There  are  two  points  in  the  ship  reports  which  may  be  noted ;  first,  the  occurrence  of 
diarrhoea  among  young  children,  which  one  Medical  Officer  considers  may  be  lessened  on  these 
voyages  by  having  a  cook  for  young  children.  What  is  just  as  much  wanted,  perhaps,  is  better 
management  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  the  question  sugjgests  itself  whether,  as  these  diarrhoeal 
diseases  cause  so  high  a  death-rate  among  young  children  in  India,  the  Medical  Officer  might  not 
with  advantage  bring  under  notice  of  mothers  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Director-General  in  this 
matter  several  years  ago. 

The  other  point  is  one  which  admits  of  easier  remedy.  It  appears  that  men  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases  were  embarked  for  India  during  the  trooping  season,  some  of  them  having  been  discharged 
direct  from  hospital  on  purpose.  It  may  be  sumested  th^t  as  men  in  this  condition  are  of  little  use  to 
the  service  they  may  as  well  be  kept  in  hospital  until  recovered. 

4.  In  all  other  matter^  the  troop  ships  are  favourably  reported  on.  by  Medical  Officers.  Out  of 
8,142  men  embarked  for  India  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  5,139  arrived  at  Bombay  during  the  cold 
season  up  to  January  31st  of  the  present  year  1877.  During  February  the  arrivals  in  Bombay  were 
2,062,  and  during  March  up  to  the  14th  of  the  month  there  arrived  939  men,  after  which  date  only 
2  men  were  landed,  on  the  28th  of  the  month. 

During  the  same  trooping  season  the  return  voyages  of  the  ships  with  supplemental  aid  from 
one  of  uie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  brought  to  England  die  following  troo]^ 
invaUds,  &;c. : — 

Officers        -----       885 
Ladies  -  -  .  -        «       m 

Children      -  -  -  -  .        174  ^ 

Men  in  health  -  -  -        -    5,550 

Women  in  health     -  -  •         -  -        653 

Children    „  ....    1,577 

Invalids. 


Men  -  -  - 

•Women 

Children     -  -  - 

Insanes 
Ignominy  men  and  convicts 


2,220 


744 

80 

136 
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Of  the  invalid  soldiers  embarked,  792  would  arrive  in  England  during  the  cold  months  preceding  the 
beginning  of  April.     All  the  others  would  arrive  at  later  dates  and  in  milder  weather. 

5.  During  the  year  1876  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  British  troops  in  Bombay  Presidency 
were  as  follows : — 


Average  strength  -            .            -            .     10,362 
Admissions  to  hospital           -            -         -     13,292 
Total  deaths          -            -            -                      128 
Average  daily  number  of  sick            -        -         508*75 

The  ratios  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  1876  afford  the  following  points  of  comparison  with  those  ol 
the  preceding  10  years,  1866  to  1875 :— 

1876       -             -             -             - 

Ratios  per  1,000  Mean  Strength. 

• 

Adniitted. 

Died. 

Constantly  Sick. 

M80 
1,283     ^ 

16-08 
12-35 

54-86 

49- 

The  most  marked  difference  in  these  figures  lies  in  the  lower  death-rate  of  1876,  which  is  3"73  per 
1,000  under  the  average.  But  no  undue  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  result  in  face  of  the  feet 
shown  in  another  part  of  the  Surgeon-General's  observations,  viz.,  that  the  average  ratio  per  1,000  of 
invalids  was  35*95  for  the  seven  years  1869-75,  while  in  1876  the  ratio  had  risen  to  47*52,  showing  an 
excess  of  11 '57,  per  1,000  in  this  ineflSciency  cause. 

A  table  in  the  Report  enables  the  following  comparisons  to  be  made  between  the  death-rates  of 
Officers,  Non-commissioned  Officers,  and  privates : — 


Years. 


1869  to  1875 
1876 


Deaths  per  1,000. 


Officers. 


Non-commis- 
sioned Officers. 


11-58 
13-59 


22-59 
15-27 


Privates. 


15*43 
12-07 


Taken  together,  the  losses  from  deaths  and  invalids  among  private  soldiers  have  been  as  follows : 


Deaths    - 
Inyalids 


Total  losses    - 


Ratios  per  1,000  Strength. 


1869  to  1875. 


15-43 
35-95 


51-38 


1876. 


12  07 
47-52 


59-59 


It  is  proposed  simply  to  leave  the  facts  to  produce  their  own  impression.  Since  the  death-rates 
have  fallen  the  importance  of  high  invaliding  rates  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Army  has  become 
more  manifest 

6.  The  next  abstract  give^  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  total  admissions  and  deaths  attributoble  to 
the  more  important  inefficiency  causes  for  1876  : — 

Per-centage  of  total 
Admissions. 


Non-eruptive  levers,  including  enteric  fever 
Venereal  diseases  .  .  - 

Hepatitis  and  abscess  of  liver    - 
AnsBmia  and  general  debility 
Dysentery         -  ,  .  « 

Malignant  cholera  ... 


Abscess  of  liver  and  hepatitis  - 
Non-eruptive  fevers,  including  enteric  fever 

Phthisis  ^ulmonalis       .  -  - 

Pneumonia  -  -  -  - 

Dysentery        -  -  -  - 

Sunstroke  -  .  ,  . 

Malignant  cholera         -  - 

Cc  4 


-  38-67 

-  18-35 

-  8-29 

-  2-68 

-  1-96 

-  0-08 

Per-centage  of  total 
Deaths. 

-  20-81 

-  15-62 

-  7-81 

-  6-25 

-  4-67 

-  4-67 


1-56 
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With  reference  to  the  low  cholera  mortality  of  the  year  it  may  be  stated,  as  an  additional  proof  of 
the  fact  that  very  little  is  yet  known  of  the  epidemic  causes  of  this  pestilence,  that  in  the  preceding 
year  the  cholera  mortality  was  26*23  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths.         * 

7.  There  were  altogether  482  men  invalided.  The  more  prominent  causes  were  as  follows  :— General 
debility,  132;  hepatic  diseases,  61  ;  fevers,  non-eruptive,  48  ;  syphilis,  33;  phthisis,  25;  dysentery, 
22;  insanity,  9;  rheumatism,  20  ;  respiratory,  12  ;  diseases  of  heart  and  blood-vessels,  31. 

8.  No  very  accurate  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  a  single  year,  but  as  part  of  the 
year's  history  the  following  facts  are  interesting.  The  most  healthy  troops  in  the  Bombay  Command 
were  those  on  the  march.  Their  sickness  amounted  to  680*85  per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate  was 
5*32  per  1,000.  The  whole  Belgaum  district  yielded  an  admission  rate  of  963*49  per  1,000,  and  a 
death-rate  of  7*08  per  1,000.  The  lowest  death-rates  at  stations  were  6*37  per  1,000  at  Ahmednug^r  ; 
7*59  at  Bombay  ;  and  7*81  at  Mhow.  The  highest  death-rates  were  24*81  per  1,000  at  Neemuch,  and 
45*70  among  non-eflFectives.  The  Aden  Brigade  yielded  the  lowest  admission  rate,  viz.,  779*47  per 
1,000.  And  the  highest  2,200,  took  place  at  Hyderabad.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  been  other 
facts  besides  those  of  locality  engaged  in  the  production  of  some  of  tne  results. 

9.  Chief  diseases, — As  already  stated,  the  highest  mortality  causes  were  hepatitis  and  abscess  of  liver. 
They  yielded  437  admissions  and  26  deaths.  They  were  most  prevalent  at  Kirkee,  Mhow,  and 
Ahmednuggur  ;  and  the  mortality  was  highest  at  Kirkee.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  locality 
at  Bombay  where  the  D/C  Roy,al  Horse  Artillery  was  encamped  in  the  latter  end  of  1876.  ''  A  great 
*'  part  of  the  island  lies  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  converted  into  a  lake  during  the  monsoon ; 
'*  the  accumulated  water  gradually  evaporates  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  but  the  ground  long 
*'  remains  damp,  and  in  a  condition  calculated  to  originate  malaria  and  to  give  rise  to  dysenteric  and 
"  hepatic  affections."  The  disease  showed  itself  after  the  return  of  the  battery  to  the  dry  and  cool 
climate  of  the  Deccan.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  matter  given  by  the  Surgeon-General.  It  may 
be  asked  whether  any  representation  against  the  Bombay  Camp  site  had  been  made  beforehand, 
and  if  so  why  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  There  is,  however,  another  matter  on  which  there  is  no 
information,  viz.,  whether  the  men  indulged  in  drink  during  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  whose  account  they  had  come  to  Bombay  ?  There  is  sufficient  cause  for  suspicion  in  this 
matter  from  the  well-known  habits  of  British  soldiers  in  the  Presidency,  a  subject  to  which  the  Com- 
mission has  often  called  attention. 

10.  Fevers, — The  fever  admissions  amounted  in  1876  to  49*60  per  cent,  of  the  strength,  and  the 
deaths  to  0*19  per  cent  Of  this  amount  ague  yielded  38  per  cent,  admissions,  but  no  deaths. 
Remittent  fever  showed  2*67  per  cent,  admissions,  and  0*03  per  cent,  deaths. 

The  most  fatal  fever  was  enteric  fever,  which  yielded  0*49  per  cent,  admissions,  and  0*16  per  cent, 
deaths.  Of  enteric  fever  there  were  51  admissions,  and  17  deaths.  There  were  13  cases  and  6  deaths 
from  this  fever  at  Neemuch.     Of  the  13  attacks  10  were  in  men  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  Surgeon-General  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  at  the  station.  It  was 
attributed,  he  says,  to  **a  foul  latrine  belonging  to  the  old  barracks.  This  latrine  was  therefore 
"  abandoned,  and  the  battery  moved  from  the  old  into  the  new  barracks,  which  were  at  the  time 
*'  approaching  completion." 

Whether  or  not  this  "  foul  latrine  "  was  the  cause  of  these  enteric  fever  deaths,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  after  all  the  discussions  on  these  subjects  in  India  for  many  years  past,  the  existence  of 
foul  latrines  at  Neemuch,  or  at  any  other  station,  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  a  neglect 
of  duty. 

At  Nusseerabad  there  were  six  cases  of  enteric  fever  among  men,  and  four  cases  among  women  and 
children.  "Some  of  these  cases,"  the  Surgeon -General  says,  "were  doubtfully  attributed  to  the 
existence  of  '*  manure  heaps  in  the  Commissariat  garden,  some  to  the  proximity  of  Native  latrines, 
"  and  some  to  other  causes."  Again,  the  question  must  be  asked,  who  is  responsible  for  permitting 
such  things  to  exist  near  quarters  of  British  troops  ? 

In  other  cases  the  youth  of  those  attacked,  and  recent  arrival  in  India,  are  assigned  as  predisposing 
causes,  and  the  character  of  the  feVer  generally  appears  to  be  influenced  by  local  malaria  and  climates. 
In  one  report  the  fever  is  described  as  a  sort  of  "  typho-malarial "  fever. 

The  fatal  cases  took  place  at  the  following  stations  : — 

Deaths  from  Enteric  Fever. 

Neemuch  -             -  -            -            -            -       7 

Poena  -                -  -                 -                -      4 

Mhow  -------2 

Adeh  -                -  -                -                -       1 

Ahmedabad  -            -  -            -            -            -       1 

Asseergurh  •                -  -                -                -1 

Baroda  -            -  -            -            -            -       1 

Total      -  -  -     17 

11.  Among  removable  causes  of  enteric  fever  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  "  filth  "  element  at 
Indian  stations  is  the  most  important.  It  may  proceed,  as  in  two  of  the  present  outbreaks,  from 
obvious  causes,  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  at  any  station  ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of 
foul  Native  habits,  or  of  impure  water,  or  of  damp  foul  subsoil,  or  of  saturated  walls  of  old  barracks. 
The  fever  may  be  modified  bv  local  malaria,  but  wherever  a  single  case  presents  itself  the  cause  of  it 
ought  to  be  hunted  out  and  destroyed.  Enteric  fever  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  presence  of  filth 
causes,  but  the  whole  practical  results  of  sanitary  eflFort  will  be  nugatory  if  a  wrong  road  is  followed 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  specific  cause  at  the  end  of  it.  The  duty  of  the  Sanitary  OflScer 
begins  with  the  discovery  and  ends  with  the  removal  of  visible  tangible  disease  causes,  and  if  the  work 
is  well  done  the  specific  cause  will  have  been  effectually  dealt  with  in  the  process. 
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12.  Malarial  fevers. — The  lowest  admission-rates  from  malarial  fevers  were  at  Khandala  and 
Asseergurh,  10*53  and  11  "63  per  cent,  of  the  strength.  The  highest  rates  were  108*58  per  cent,  at 
Bombay,  and  135  "65  per  cent,  at  Hyderabad. 

The  per-centages  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year,  but  tlie  following  summary  appears  to  show 
that  the  amount  of  ague  is  diminishing  irregularly  : — 

Y^SiXS  Ratio  per  1 ,000  Admissions 
*  to  Strengtli. 

1870  .--...     542-67 

1871  ...  -  518-36 

1872  -  -  -  -  -  -  483-07 

1878  -  .  -  -  410-94 

1874  -  -  -  .  -  .  327-28 

1875  .  «  -  .  378-90 

1876  -  -  -  -  -  -  380-12 

13.  Venereal  Diseases. — ^There  are  12  lock  hospitals  in  Bombay  Presidency,  the  results  of  which  are 
shown  by  the  Surgeon- General  for  six  years,  after  their  establishment,  as  contrasted  with  the  amount 
of  venereal  disease  among  the  troops  for  the  preceding  six  years. 

The  figures  are  curious  as  showing  the  gradual  decline  of  the  disease  from  1862,  when  the  admission- 
rate  was  317  per  1,000  strength,  to  197  per  1,000  in  1868,  the  year  before  the  hospitals  were  opened. 
The  year  1869  shows  an  admission-rate  of  157  per  1,000,  and  since  this  year  there  has  been  no  decKne 
continuously.     The  numbers  since  lock  hospitals  were  opened  have  been  as  follows: — 

Per  1,000. 

1869 157- 

1870  -       -    '   -       -       -  184- 

1871  --.,-.  160- 

1872  -----  148- 

1873  .-.--.  179- 

1874  -----  164- 

1875  ......  165- 

1876  -----  179- 

Taking  into  account  the  rapid  decline  of  the  years  1862,  1863,  1864,  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  the 
average  of  the  four  years  1865-68,  steady  at  about  200  per  1,000,  as  the  old  normal  amount  of  the 
disease,  and  by  comparing  the  numbers  in  the  above  table  with  this  normal  average  a  tolerably 
accurate  estimate  of  the  effect  of  lock  hospitals  may  be  realized,  Le.j  on  the  assumption  that  there  were 
no  other  reasons  for  the  reduction.  During  the  last  12  years  venereal  admissions  have  fallen  from  201 
to  179  per  1,000,  or  about  11  per  cent.,  and  during  eight  of  these  years  the  lock 'hospital  system  has 
been  in  use. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  real  results  of  the  lock  hospitals,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  classification  of  the  cases,  both  among  troops  and  among  women  at  the  stations?.  The  evidence,  such 
as  it  is,  shows  a  reduction,  although  not  a  decisive  one,  in  the  amount  of  venereal  affections ;  and  the 

f)ractical  conclusion  follows  that,  with  nearly  18  per  cent,  of  the  troops  admitted  for  venereal  diseases, 
ock  hospitals  cannot  be  considered  as  very  successful  institutions. 

14.  Sanitary  condition  of  stations. — There  is  no  account  given  of  the  sanitary  state  of  stations  on 
which  any  recommendations  can  be  made.  A  number  of  points  of  detail  are  mentioned  by  Medical 
Officers,  and  a  table  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Report  showing  the  steps  taken  on  the  recommendations. 
In  some  cases  the  matters  referred  to  have  received  attention,  in  others  inquiry  was  to  be  made,  and  in 
some  the  requirements  could  not  be  fulfilled  for  want  of  funds.  The  most  important  information  on 
actual  sanitary  work  is,  that  at  Neemuch  three  new  upper  storied  barracks  and  15  married  quarters 
have  been'  taken  into  occupation.  Also  one  barrack  at  Ahmedabad,  and  28  married  quarters  at 
Colaba. 

The  main  practical  result  of  the  Report  is  that  the  sanitary  improvement  of  stations  should  be 
pressed  forward,  and  that  the  causes  of  enteric  fever  at  affected  stations  should  be  hunted  out  and 
removed  without  loss  of  time. 

15.  Women  ani  Children. — The  tables  in  the  Report  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  progressive 
improvement  in  the  health  of  soldiers'  wives  and  children.  During  the  last  four  years  the  women's 
death-rates  have  been,  in  round  numbers,  16,  18^,  18,  and  15  per  1,000.  Their  average  death-rate 
for  nine  years  has  been  15-11  per  1,000  as  against  12-35  per  1,000  among  men. 

The  children's  death-rate,  which  was  about  lOj  per  cent,  in  1867,  and  nearly  15  per  cent,  in 
1869,  was  44*79  per  1,000  in  1876,  as  against  an  average  rate  for  the  preceding  nine  years  of  83-93 
per  1,000. 

The  chief  death  causes  among  women  are  diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  apoplexy,  and  heart  disease,  which 
together  gave  rise  to  64^  per  cent,  of  the  mortality. 

Cholera  itself  is  debited  with  5*88  per  cent,  the  same  amount  as  small-pox.  Of  the  children's 
deaths  56  per  cent,  are  due  to  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  teething,  and  convulsions,  showing  the  need  of 
care  in  bnnging  up  children  in  Indian  climates,  and  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  women  also.  But 
when  compared  with  older  experience,  it  must  be  admitted  that  India  is  no  longer  necessarily  the 
deadly  country  it  was  once  for  Europeans,  and  that  the  future  healthiness  of  the  climate  depends  very 
much  on  all  parties  adapting  their  nabits  to  its  requirements  in  dwellings,  clothing,  food,  and  drink. 
Considering  all  that  has  been  done  to  improve  stations  and  barracks  during  the  last  12  or  14  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  death  and  invalidating  rates  of  British  troops  would  have  been  lower  than 
they  are  had  the  men  been  more  temperate  in  their  habits.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  reduction  of 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  that  future  progress  in  the  health  of  troops  is  to  be  looked  for. 

20th  February  1878, 
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No.  15. 

Memorandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Mepical  and  Sanitary 
Report  of  the  Native  Army  of  Bengal  for  1876. 

This  volume  contains  abstracts  of  reports  by  Medical  OflScers  of  Native  Regiments,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  general  summary  by  Dr,  Fullarton  Beatson,  Surgeon^General^  Indian  Medical  Department,  and 
the  volume  is  concludea  by  the  usual  statistical  tables,  and  an  appendix  by  Deputy  Surgeon-General, 
J.  T.  C.  Ross,  giving  an  account  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  camps  of  the  Delhi  Assemblage  in 
December  1876  and  January  1877.  Most  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  purely  departmental  details  not 
within  the  scope  of  our  work.  There  are  however,  some  points  of  practical  sanitary  importance,  and 
these  we  propose  to  consider  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  The  statement  No.  1,  given  by  Dr.  Beatsou,  shows  the  strength  of  the  Bengal  Native  Army 
during  1876  (omitting  fractions)  to  have  been: — 


Regular  Army 

Central  Indian  Field  Force 

Punjab  Frontier  Force 

Total 

Madras  Army 

Grand  Total 


' 

Strength. 

Present 

Absent 

Total. 

39,294 

4,478 

10,180 

5,510 
1,207 
2,092 

44,744 

5,685 

12,222 

53,842 

8,809 

62,651 

2,897 

182 

8,079 

56,739 

8,991 

65,730 

%  The  next  abstract  gives  the  sick  and  death-rates  among  these  different  classes  of  troops  for 
1876  :— 


Regnlar  Army 

Central  Indian  Field  Force 

Punjab  Frontier  Force 

Army  of  Bengal 

Madras  Troops 


Ratios  per  1,000  strength. 

Admissions. 

Daily  Sick. 

Deaths. 

1428-1 

874-1 

1567-5 

39-4 
80*1 
41-7 

15-4 

9-8 

14-8 

1404-7 

89-1 

14-7 

1048-7 

25*9 

12-8 

The  admissions  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  ;  the  daily  sick-rate  is  not 
very  high,  and  the  death-rates  are  below  the  average  of  five  years,  including  1876. 
'fhe  actual  number  of  deaths  was  as  follows : — 

Died  in  hospital       -  -  -  -  -  -555 

„     in  the  lines    -  -  -  -  -IS 

„     on  sick  leave  ------    854 


Total  deaths 


922 


The  average  number  of  men  in  hospital  was  2,103,  or  nearly  three  battalions  of  715  men  each,  and 
the  admissions  amounted  to  75,626. 

The  average  death-rate  for  10  years,  1866  to  1875,  was  18  per  1,000.  In  1876  it  was  14*7  per  1,000. 
In  the  same  way  the  sick  in  hospital  during  the  same  10  years  averaged  43*4  per  1,000,  and  in  1876 
39*1  per  1,000.  There,  was  a  slight  increase  of  admissions  in  1876  over  the  previous  10  years 
(1,404  against  1,365  per  1,000). 

Favourable  as  are  the  figures  when  compared  with  those  of  previous  years,  they  show  ample  room  for 
sanitary  improvement. 

3.  These  averages,  however,  give  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  sanitary  questions  to  be  dealt  with. 

Thus  the  admission-rate  at  Ferozepore  was  no  less  than  3,716  per  1,000  strength  ;  it  was  3,664  at 
Barrackpore,  and  3,514  at  Peshawur.  These  are  the  extreme  rates  of  the  year.  In  the  same  way  the 
average  daily  sick  at  Ferozepore  was  nearly  95  per  1,000,  and  83  per  1,000  at  Barrackpore.  While  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale  stands  pareilly,  with  261  admissions  per  1,000,  and  a  sick-rate  only 
a  shade  above  9  per  1,000. 

The  death-rates  varied  in  a  similar  manner,  between  102*7  per  1,000  at  Julpigoree,  and  2"^  per 
1,000  at  Morar. 

There  were  two  stations,  IJmballa  and  Abbottabad,  with  no  deaths  in  certain  corps  ;  and,  nevertheless, 
at  the  former  the  admission-rate  was  1,910  per  1,000,  and  at  the  latter  2,034  per  1,000.  Even  Feroze- 
pore, with  its  enormous  admission  and  sick  rates,  had  a  death-rate  of  only  12*9  per  1,000.  These  con- 
trasts are  of  usual  occurrence,  and  the  only  reason  for  again  adducing  them  is  to  show  that  in  dealing 
with  sanitary  questions  bearing  on  the  general  efficiency  of  troops  the  death-rates  alone  do  not  afford 
sufficient  guidance  for  practical  work. 
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4.  On  analysing  the  admission  causes  it  is  at  once  seen  that  chief  among  them  must  be  placed  "  fevers," 
from  which  Dr.  Bryden's  statistics  show  that  in  the  Bengal  Native  *' Regular"  Army  there  were 
82,405  admissions  in  1876.  Of  this  number  15  were  cases  of  enteric  fever,  340  were  of  remittent  and 
continued  types,  and  82,050  of  intermittent.  Ei^ht-tenths  of  the  troops  suffered  from  fevers.  Dysentery 
yielded  2,800  admissions,  diarrhoea  1,876,  respiratory  diseases  2,174,  and  rheumatism  2,ll7  admissions. 

On  the  other  hand,  hepastitis,  a  disease  so  prevalent  among  British  troops  that  the  European  Army  in 
Bengal  yielded  1,695  admissions  or  46'3  per  1,000  strength,  in  the  Native  Army  yielded  only 
61  admissions  or  14  per  1,000  strength. 

The  Bengal  Native  Regular  Army  had  119  cases  of  cholera,  and  the  Bengal  European  Army  163. 

The  rate  was  for  the  former  Army  8  per  1,000,  and  for  the  latter  4i  per  1,000. 

The  chief  death  cause  in  the  whole  Bengal  Native  Army  was  fever,  which  gave  rise  to  23*24  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  Next  in  order  followed  cholera,  with  15*85,  and  pneumonia,  with  15*68  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  Dr.  Bryden  gives  the  following  deaths  from  the  chief  causes  in  the  Natjve 
Regular  Army,  89,494  strong  :— 

Deaths. 


r  Intermittent 
Fevers  <  Remittent 
L  Enteric 

Cholera     - 

Respiratory 

Phthisis  pulm.  - 

Dysentery 

Diarrhoea  - 

Atrophy  and  anaemia 


48 

84 

6 


} 


All  others 


Total  deaths 


.  88 

-  78 

-  91 
.  86 

-  84 
.  24 

-  26 

367 
.  79 

-  446 


These  foots  will  give  a  sufficient  general  idea  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Native  Army  for  1876. 
5.  The  following  facts  regarding  cholera  are  of  interest : — 

Years.  Deaths  from  Cholera. 


1869 
1870 

1871        - 
1872 
1873 

1874  - 

1875  - 
1876 

-  345 

-  28 
-             -             -       80 

-  208 

-  28 

-  29 

-  58 

-  88* 

The  actual  cholera  deaths  in  1876  amounted  to  104,  but  16  of  these  took  place  in  men  not  at  stations. 
The  list  thus  amended  shows  a  cyclical  augmentation  of  the  disease  in  Native  regiments. 
The  following  stations  yielded  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  1876: — 

Stations.                                                                 Cholera  Deaths. 

Peshawur 
Dinapore 
Edwardesabad  - 
Cachar   - 
Barrackpore 
Lucknow 

28 

14 

7 

6 

-            -          4 

3 

The  Medical  Officer  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  of  these  three  deaths  at  Lucknow,  two  took 
place  at  Fort  Muchee  Bhawun,  and  moreover,  that  out  of  23  cases  of  cholera  during  the  last  six  years, 
13  have  come  out  of  this  fort,  certainly  a  sufficient  reason  for  special  inquiry  as,  to  the  localising  causes 
of  the  disease  there. 

There  were  29  cases  of  cholera,  and  12  deaths  in  the  Bolan  Pass  and  en  route  to  Khelat,  as  already 
stated. 

During  this  year  Peshawur  fully  sustained  its  unfavourable  reputation  for  high  mortality. 

6.  We  called  attention  a  year  ago,  to  the  great  prevalence  and  fatality  of  chest  diseases  in  the  Bengal 
Native  Army  in  previous  years,  and  the  present  Report  states  the  following  facts  on  this  important 
subject  for  1876 :— 


Bronchitis 

and  Bronchial 

Catarrh. 

Pneumonia. 

Pleurisy. 

Other 
Chest  Diseases. 

Total. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

1876 

1,960 

19 

421 

87 

175 

9 

258 

10 

2,809 

125 

*  Including  12  deaths  in  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  en  route  for  EJielat 
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The  admissions  from  all,  chest  diseases  were  2,922  in  1875,  or  112  more  than  in  1876,  The  deaths 
also  in  1875  exceeded  those  in  1876  by  86.  The  great  reduction  of  diseases  in  this  class  in  1876 
has,  however,  been  in  pneumonia  as  follows : — 

Admitted.  Died. 

1875  -  -  .  -       701  -  177 

1876  -  -  -      421  -  87 

Reduction     -        -      280  -  90 

On  the  evidence  stated  in  past  Reports  we  attributed  the  prevalence  of  pneumonia  in  Bengal  Native 
regiments  to  defective  clothing  and  dieting.  We  are  glad  to  learn  in  the  present  Rq>ort  that  this 
matter  has  been  taken  in  hand,  and  that  authorities  and  Medical  0£Scers  are  fully  aUve  to  its  importance, 
"  and  the  mortality  from  pneumonia  in  those  stations  in  which  it  was  considered  to  be  epidemic,  if  not 
"  contagious,  has  most  markedly  decreased."  More  liberal  allowances  have  also  been  made  to  hospitak 
in  the  matter  of  clothing  and  warming.  The  chest  disease  death-rate  is  still  much  above  what  it  ought 
to  be.  On  this  subject  wc  concur  entirely  with  Dr.  Beatson's  view,  that  ^'notwithstanding  the  boon 
"  of  additional  allowance,  w)iich  to  the  miser  means  increased  savings,  I  hope  the  great  necessity  there 
'*  is  for  still  bestowing  close  attention  to  the  questions  of  food  and  undress  clothing  will  not  be  lost 
'*  sight  of,  as  they  play  an  important  part  in  preserving  the  health  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  an 
**  army;  most  markedly  so  when  the  men  are  engaged  on  active  service."  What  is  now  requured, 
therefore,  is  that  all  classes  of  Officers  should  see  that  the  advantages  given  by  the  State  are  fully  made 
use  of  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  not  for  the  soldiers'  own  private  ends. 

7.  The  old  question  of  **  foot  lameness  "  comes  forward  again  in  this  Report.  There  were,  it  appears, 
no  fewer  than  2,298  admissions  to  hospital  from  this  cause  in  1876,  or  an  increase  of  202  admissions 
over  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  The  causes  and  remedies  for  this  amount  of  inefficiency 
in  the  Native  Army  are  too  well  known  to  require  remark,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  His  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief  has  himself  dra,wn  the  special  attention  of  commanding  Officers  to  the  subject 

8.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  regimental  reports,  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  Bengal 
stations  of  Native  troops  appears  to  be  more  or  less  satisfactory.  Cleansing  is  well  reported  of.  There 
are  various  latrine  systems  in  use,  which  on  the  whole  appear  to  be  well  cared  for.  Water-supply,  with 
exceptions,  appears  to  be  of  fair  quality,  but  Dr.  Beatson  makes  an  important  recommendation  on  the 
subject  of  water  analysis  which  should  be  adopted,  viz,,  that  Medical  Officers  should  keep  up  their 
knowledge  of  this  matter  by  frequent  analysis  of  water  samples  at  stations  where  they  are  serving. 
This  indeed  is  part  of  their  duty,  and  they  receive  training  at  Netley  in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  it 
The  use  of  gymnastics  is  favourably  reported  on  from  a  number  of  stations,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  every  station,  whether  of  European  or  Native  troops,  should  now  have  the  means  of  affording 
the  advantages  of  healthy  occupation  which  they  offer, 

9.  The  chief  disease  causes  dwelt  on  in  the  regimental  reports  are  those  connected  with  paroxysmal 
fevers,  namely,  low,  sometimes  irremediably  bad,  sites  of  stations,  liable  to  overflow  of  rivers  and  to 
malaria  from  extensive  marshy  areas.  There  are  several  stations  of  this  class  which  could  only  be 
improved,  if  at  all,  at  an  outlay  probably  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  reconstruction  and  removal  to  better 
sites. 

Of  removable  causes  of  malarial  fevers,  badly  constructed  huts  of  unsuitable  material  are  ofben 
mentioned.  On  this  subject  the  following  remarks  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  41st  Native  Regiment  at 
Morar  merit  attention : — 

*'  What  to  my  mind  seems  another  serious  want  *  *  is  the  absence  of  any  flooring  upon  the 
"  ground  space  enclosed  in  these  huts.  Now  as  much  evidence  has  accumulated  in  support  of  the  so- 
"  called  telluric  origin  of  intermittent  fevers, — the  theory,  namely,  which  adduces  exhalations  from  the 
**  soil  as  a  chief  cause  of  these  fevers^— it  would  seem  to  be  of  importance  to  screen  the  men  from  the 
"  operation  of  this  cause.  *  *  *  Lying,  then,  as  the  men  do  on  low  charpoys  in  the  absence  of  any 
'*  flooring,  they  are  certain  to  be  affected  by  such  exhalations,  and  this,  combined  with  the  restricted 
"  air  space  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  the  cause  of  the  numerous  admissions  from  fevers  at  this 
*'  station.  Further,  during  the  rains,  the  ground  in  the  huts  must  become  damp  by  soakage  from  the 
"  wot  soil  outside."  He  suggests,  as  a  remedy,  isolating  the  hut  site  by  drain  trenches,  and  covering 
the  floor  with  cement  or  concrete. 

The  evil  here  described  represents  simply  the  normal  condition  of  Native  huts  throughout  the  army, 
and  it  can  only  be  effectually  dealt  with  when  new  lines  are  being  constructed  by  raising  the  floors 
on  piles  in  the  way  practised  in  Burma,  where  in  a  wet  malarious  cUmate  the  admission-rate  among 
Native  troops  from  intermittent  fever  was  159  per  1,000  in  1875,  while  in  the  Bengal  Native  Army, 
the  fever  admission-rate  in  the  same  year  was  492  per  1,000,  and  in  187G  the  rate  was  565  per  1,000. 
Remembering  what  the  suffering  from  lever  at  some  stations  in  Burma  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
occupation,  it  is  evident  that  improved  health  there  is  not  due  to  any  change  of  cUmate,  but  probably 
to  the  use  of  a  method  of  hutting  in  conformity  with  its  requirements.  In  existing  Bengal  Native 
lines  the  only  remedy  is  isolating  hut  sites  by  drainage,  raising  hut  floor?  as  far  as  practicable  above 
outside  levels,  constructing  the  floor  of  some  dry  impervious  material,  and  inducing  the  men  to  sleep 
as  high  as  thev  can  above  the  floor  level.  In  fact,  now  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
improvement  of  Native  lines,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  subsoil  drainage,  and 
with  the  enormous  fever  inefficiency  rate  resulting  from  the  present  malarious  soil  conditions  of  Native 
stations. 

This  conclusion  is  the  real  practical  result  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  regimental  reports,  and  the 
time  appears  to  have  arrived  for  dealing  with  it. 

10.  In  the  absence  of  Indian  experience  of  subsoil  drainage,  we  advised  a  number  of  years  ago 
that  one  station  at  least  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  its  results  to  health  recorded,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Beatson  had  advised  this  course  in  his  report  of  1875,  and  that  the  Government 
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of  India  had  directed  him  to  submit  the  name  of  a  station  for  the  trial.  He  consequently  called  for 
the  opinions  of  Medical  Officers  of  military  circles,  and  he  gives  in  his  present  Report  the  names  of 
stations  proposed  to  be  drained.    These  are — 

Barrackpore. 

Cacbar  and  Gowbatty. 

Dinapore. 

Banda. 

Agra. 

Lucknow. 

M ooltan  and  Meean  Meer. 

Edwardesabad. 

Before  deciding  as  to  an  example,  Dr.  Beatson  advises  that  the  opinion  of  the  Suigeon-Greneral, 
British  Forces,  be  also  taken.  The  station  selected  ought  to  have  accommodation  for  British  as  well 
as  for  Native  troops.  To  drain  every  one  of  the  stations  on  the  list,  and  many  more,  would  no  doubt 
be  advantageous,  but  as  the  object  is  to  obtain  experience,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  selected 
station  should  have  no  prominent  disease  cause  but  such  as  is  connected  with  the  soil.  It  ought  to 
have  good  water,  for*  example,  it  should  not  be  infested  by  jungle,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  undrainable 
marsh  land  close  to  it.  The  amount  of  malarial  disease  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  admit  of  large  and 
visible  reduction  ;  and  if  there  be  fogs  at  the  station,  the  effects  of  drainage  on  them  could  also  be 
noted.  Before  beginning  drainage  works  the  usual  depth  of  subsoil  water  trom  the  surface  should  be 
recorded.  Something  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  but  even  clay  soils  get  drier  in  time 
after  drainage.  Without  prejudging  any  local  engineering  opinion  on  the  question,  we  would  merely 
suggest  Barrackpore  as  a  likely  case  for  trial.  Its  sanitary  history  has  been  long  known,  and  for  other 
reasons  it  would  make  apparently  a  suitable  test  case. 

The  general  principles  on  which  subsoil  drainage  works  should  be  carried  out  at  such  stations  were 
laid  down  in  1863  in  our  suggestions  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  Indian  stations,  subject  of  course 
to  improvements  in  the  methods  deducible  from  local  knowledge. 

The  subsoil  drainage  which  has  been  effected  by  the  main  sewerage  and  drainage  works  at  Calcutta 
might  possibly  afford  much  useful  practical  experience. 

11.  The  general  conclusions  from  this  Report  on  the  Native  Army  of  Bengal  for  1876  are  obvious 
enough. 

(1.)  Most  of  the  stations  appear  to  have  been  undergoing  considerable  improvements  in  details  ;  and 
the  general  sanitary  condition  of  troops  has  been  gradually  improving,  except  in  the  amount  of  di8ea3es 
not  specially  connected  with  the  disease  causes  which  appear  to  have  been  dealt  with. 

(2.)  The  great  inefiSciency  cause  is  still  "  fever,"  whicn  prevails  at  all  the  stations,  but  with  manifold 
greater  intensity  at  some  stations  than  at  others,  a  fact  which  points  to  the  necessity  for  careful  and 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  causes  of  subsoil,  damp,  and  malaria,  within  the  limits  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  more  severely  affected  stations. 

(8.)  The  immediate  fever  causes  brought  out  bv  the  reports  are  those  obvioushr  connected  with  wet 
or  damp  subsoil  under  huts,  and  damp  hut  walls  from  wet  rising  out  of  the  foundations.  In  such 
climates  as  exist  at  most*  Indian  stations,  this  form  of  hut  construction  and  material  are  dangerous 
to  health  and  efficiency,  and  the  Commission  would  strongly  advise  that  the  whole  subject  of  hutting 
Native  troops  should  be  reconsidered,  and  healthy  material  and  construction  adopted  wherever  huts 
have  to  be  renewed.  The  Burmese  experience  is  strongly  in  favour  of  raising  the  hut  floors  in  all 
malarial  districts  above  the  ground  level,  with  free  circulation  of  air  beneath  ;  and  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  cost  to  try  this  plan,  for  example,  at  such  a  station  as  Gowhatti,  where  the  local  conditions 
scarcely  admit  of  drainage  of  the  site. 

(4)  Subsoil  drainage  of  stations  will  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  end,  and  we  would  strongly  advise 
that  Dr.  Beatson's  proposal,  which  is  our  own  also,  to  select  a  station  and  drain  it  thoroughly  as  a 
trial  case,  be  adoptea. 

(5.)  The  satisiactory  reduction  in  the  mortalitv  from  pneumonia  during  1876  points  to  the  advantage 
of  strict  attention  being  paid  to  the  subject  of  clothing  and  dietary  of  Native  troops  at  stations  where 
this  disease  prevails. 

12.  Before  concluding  the  present  memorandum,  it  may  be  useful  as  well  as  interesting  to  introduce 
a  brief  statement  of  sanitary  measures  adopted  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  Deputy 
Surgeon-General  Ross  for  protecting  the  health  of  the  vast  assemblage  at  Delhi  on  the  occasion  of 
the  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty's  title  of  Empress  of  India,  on  1st  January  1877. 

Early  in  the  preceding  November,  Medical  Officers,  26  in  number,  were  named  in  all  parts  of  India 
to  attend  to  the  sanitary  requirements  of  their  camps. 
They  had  to  supply  all  the  necessary  information  as  to  numbers,  routes,  medical  service,  &c. 
The  camp  police  service  was  organised   with    special    reference    to    conservancy  arrangements, 

sweepers,  &c. 

All  camp  sibes  were,  at  the  same  time,  marked  out,  and  the  ground  levelled,  cleared,  and  roads 

made. 

The  best  wells  were  selected  and  marked  for  use,  and  galvanised  iron  buckets  and  chains  advised 
for  drawing  water.  Suitable  latrines  and  urinals  were  constructed,  and  sufficient  means  for  i^emoving 
all  impurities  to  a  distance,  with  suitable  receptacles,  were  provided. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  each  camp  were  under  the  direction  of  one  Medical  Officer,  with 
subordinates,  and  in  all  the  camps  Native  officials  conversant  with  sanitary  measures  in  towns  were 
told  off  for  service.  By  the  time  the  camps  were  occupied  everything  was  in  good  working  order, 
as  of  necessity  it  must  have  been,  since  provision  had  to  be  made  for  68,000  people,  the  population  of  a 
considerable  city. 

Exclusive  of  the  military  camps,  which  had  their  own  samtary  arrangements,  the  following  population 
had  to  be  provided  for  :— 
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Imperial  Camps. 


0.  of  Teots. 

PopalatiM 

777 

733 

1,209 

9,828 

243 

349 

356 

6,438 

2,585 

-        17,848 

4,208 

- 

968 

- 

14,443 

- 

35,330 

Tents  for  British  Officers,  &c. 
Tents  for  clerks,  troops,  followers,  &c. 
Miscellaneous  camps 
Ditto  clerks,  &c. 


Camps  of  Chiefs  J  ifc. 

Total  tents  for  chiefs,  families,  troops,  and  followers 
Population  of  private  tents  -  -  - 

Troops  -  -  ^  - 

Followers    -  -  -  -  - 

Total  camp  population  -  -  -       68,089 

Besides  this  large  population  whose  sanitary  arrangements  had  to  be  attended  to  there  was  a  floating 
population  which  went  and  came  day  by  day. 

The  Assemblage  lasted  14  days,  and  the  following  were  the  results  of  the  whole  proceedings  to  the 
public  health,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  weather  at  the  time  was  cold,  and  that  the  people  had  come 
from  all  varieties  of  Indian  climates : — 

Ewvpeans. — Catarrhs  were  prevalent,  a  few  bronchial  attacks,  one  case  of  acute  pleurisy.  No  deaths^ 
health  generally  excellent 

Among  16,000  Natives  in  the  Imperial  Camp,  there  was  no  sickness  of  any  sort;  there  were  two 
deaths  in  chronic  cases  of  fever  and  spleen. 

Camps  of  Chiefs. — General  health  reports  uniformly  good ;  but  some  suflering  from  climatic  changes. 

There  were  10  deaths  from  the  following  causes  : — 

Pneumonia  -  -  -        7 

Bronchitis  .  -  -  -        g 

Dysentery  -  .  -         1 

During  34  days  service,  the  Punjab  Police  force,  4,176  strong,  had  80  admissions  to  hospital ;  and 
there  were  4  deaths  from  pneumonia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  were  neither  cases  nor  deaths  from  any  of  the  diseases  which  usually 
infest  unregulated  fairs  and  pilgrimages  in  India,  and  that  the  sickness  and  mortality  were  due  to 
season  and  climate  acting  on  people  coming  into  a  northern  district  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
winter,  and  with  the  temperature  unusually  low. 

The  facts  fully  iustify  Deputy  Surgeon-General  Ross's  decision  on  them,  namely,  that  ''the 
'^  organisation  for  the  medical  and  sanitary  arrangements  and  supervision  of  the  camps  assembled  was 
"  most  efficient" 

And  the  practical  conclusion  from  the  experience  is,  that  similar  measures,  mainly  rigid  attention 
to  cleanliness  and  pure  water,  may  be  confidently  expected  to  lead  to  the  same  satisfactory  results 
elsewhere  in  India.  But  the  experience  has  value  of  another  kind,  for  it  shows  that,  even  in  India, 
exposure  to  climatic  changes  without  suitable  precautions  in  the  way  of  clothing,  shelter,  &c.,  produces 
the  same  results  in  fatal  inflammatory  chest  afi^ections  as  it  does  in  colder  climates.  In  their  own 
country  the  Natives  suffered  from  these  diseases,  while  the  Europeans,  who  took  better  care  of  them- 
selves, escaped. 

The  importance  of  the  experience  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  fatal  chest  diseases  in  the  Native 
Army  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment 

25th  June  1878. 


No.  16. 

Memorandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Medical  and  Sanitary 
Report  of  the  Native  Army  of  Madras  for  1876. 

This  Report,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  departmental  details  not  calling  for 
i^mark  by  the  Commission. 

There  is  not  much  information  in  the  reports  of  Medical  Officers  on  the  general  sanitary  state  of 
stations,  apparently  because  this  important  element  in  the  health  of  troops  is  considered  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  not  unsatisfactory,  although,  as  will  be  presently  evident,  considerable  improvements  are 
required,  especially  in  the  drainage  of  certain  stations. 

The  details  are  summed  up  in  an  instructive  report  submitted  to  the  Government  by  Dr.  G^oi^e 
Smith,  Surgeon-General,  Indian  Medical  Department,  from  which,  and  from  the  regimental  reports, 
the  following  practical  points  have  been  selected  for  notice. 

L  The  following  paragraph,  from  Dr.  Smith's  report,  states  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  Native 
population  generally-  for  the  time  being : — 

*'  In  1874  the  rainfall  was  good,  the  crops  above  the  avew^e,  the  food  supply  abundant,  and  prices 
**  naoderate.  In  1875  the  rainfall  was  seriously  deficient,  the  crops  scanty,  and  the  prices  steadily 
"  rising.  In  the  year  under  review  the  ominous  warnings  of  the  preceding  year  ciuminated  in  a 
^'  famine  of  grain  and  of  water,  in  the  establishment  of  relief  camps  and  institution  of  relief  works,  and 
**  in  widespread  suffering  and  mortality  from  starvation  and  pestilence." 
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6f  the  Native  population  exposed  to  those  unfavourable  climatic  conditions,  a  force  of  27,737 
men  of  the  Native  Army,  scattered  over  all  the  Presidency,  yielded  the  following  health 
statistics : — 

Ratios  per  1,000  Strength. 


Admissions  -  ..  •  .  769*2 

Daily  sick      -  -  -  -  -  -      27 '7 

Total  deaths  -  -  -  -      IS'S 

-       32-9 
sick  leave  -  -  -      21*1 

The  sick-rate  of  1876  was  below  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years;  but  the  death  ratio  was 
higher,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison  : — 

Deaths  per  1,000. 


[nvalided(|^.d?^*^^^g^ 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


9-2 

9-9 

11-7 

18-8 


It  is  possible  that  some  explanation  of  these  results  may  be  found  in  the  facts  given  by  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  preceding  extract  ' 

2.  Want  of  rainfall  in  India  means  a  great  change  in  the  atmospheric  conditions,  together  with 
increasing  impurity  of  water  sources,  and  dearer  food,  which,  nevertheless,  the  sepoy  has  to  provide  for 
those  depending  upon  him  in  the  Msidras  Presidency.  He  can  only  do  this  in  favourable  seasons  ;  but 
his  pay  '^  is  not  sufficient,  even  with  compensation  allowance,  in  seasons  of  dearth,  such  as  the  year 
**  under  review  has  been,  nor  is  his  pay  in  ordinary  seasons  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  the  con- 
"  dition  of  an  efficient  soldier  if  it  be  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  followers  who  overcrowd  the 
*'  little  hut  and  live  like  paraeites  upon  its  owner.  ...  The  remedy  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
'*  Commanding  Officers." 

These  facts,  together  with  dearer  food  and  climatic  change,  may  account  for  the  apparent  rise  in  the 
death-rates  of  recent  years.  There  has  been  a  larger  proportion  of  fatal  cases  of  illness,  although  both 
admission  and  sick  rates  have  been  below  the  average. 

8.  The  following  were  the  chief  admission  causes  during  1876 : — 


Diseases. 


Eruptive  fevers 
Continued  fevers 
Malarious  fevers 
Rheumatic  diseases 
Diseases  of  lungs 
DiarrhoBa 
Dysentery    - 
Eye  diseases 
Skin  diseases    - 


Total 
Admissions. 


Admissions  per 
1,000  Strength. 


S52 

580 

8,496 

1,147 

711 

801 

833 

870 

2,098 


9- 
20-9 
306*2 
41*3 
25*6 
28  8 
30- 
31-8 
75*6 


This  abstract  shows  that  no  fewer  than  10^  per  cent  of  the  Native  Army  was  in  hospital  vi^ith  eye 
and  skin  diseases^  and  that  a  third  of  the  Army  was  in  hospital  for  fevers,  chiefly  of  malarial  origin. 
No  account  is  given  of  the  reasons  why  so  large  an  amount  of  inefficiency  arises  from  eye  and  skin 
diseases. 

Dr.  Smith  calls  attention  to  the  fact  "  that  sea-coast  stations,  and  specially  those  on  the  west  coast, 
"  predispose  to  sldn  affections  ;  climate  and  fish  diet  are  probably  the  causes  of  this  proclivity."  But 
both  classes  of  affections  are  not  unusually  results  of  some  want  of  cleanly  habits  among  troops.  The 
subject  merits  inquiry. 

The  next  abstract  shows  the  death  causes  : — 


Diseases. 


Emptiye  fevers 
Continued  fevers  ^   - 
Malarious  fevers 
Rheumatic  diseases 
Diseases  of  lungs 
Diarrhoea 
Dysentery    - 


Total  Deaths. 


Deaths  per  1,000 
Strength. 


2 

5 
59 

4 
33 
12 
14 


•07 

•10 

•10 

•1 

•1 

•4 

•5 


Referring  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  Dr.  Smith  says  that  malarial  diseases  probably  caused  half  the 
mortality  of  the  Army. 

4.  These  abstracts,  which  are  made  up  from  the  statistical  forms  in  use,  take  no  account  of  cholera  ; 
and  information  about  this  pestilence  in  a  great  epidemic  season  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the  district  or 
regimental  reports,  from  which  the  foUovring  data  are  quoted. 

Presidencjj  District. — "  During  a  year  in  which  cholera  prevailed  epidemically  and  fatally  to  an 
"  alarming  degree  in  Madras  and  Vellore,  it  tells  well  for  the  general  hygienic  conditions  of  oiiir 
*'  troops  that  only  22  men  were  seized  with  the  disease,  and  8  succumbed  to  it."  The  average 
strength  present  was  2,824,  and  if  the  cholera  deaths  took  place  solely  in  this  number  the  death-rate 
would  be  2*8  per  1,000. 

Dd  4  r^  T 
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Northern  District. — Out  of  a  strength  present  of  2,627,  there  were  ,4  cases  and  2  deaths  =0-8 
per  1,000.  On  this  low  death-rate  the  Deputy  Siurgeon-General  remarks  as  follows : — **  Looking  to 
**  the  extensive  prevalence  of  this  zjmotic  over  the  district,  there  is  in  the  fewness  of  the  cases  which 
**  have  occurred  among  our  troops  mcontrovertible  evidence  in  favour  of  the  general  hygienic  conditions 
**  in  which  thosQ  troops  have  lived,  however  much  in  particular  respects  those  conditions  demand 

improvement." 

Southern  District. — Cholera  prevailed  epidemically  throughout  the  circle.  But  out  of  a  strength 
present  of  3,257  there  were  25  cases  and  13  deaths  among  Native  troops,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  4  per 
1,000. 

In  the  districts  of  Malabar  and  Canara  there  was  no  cholera  among  troops  out  of  1,962  men  present. 
\a  an  outbreak  at  Mangalore,  1  woman  and  4  children,  however,  died  of  cholera. 

Mysore  Division. — Out  of  a  strength  of  3,235,  there  were  9  admissions  from  cholera  and  4  deaths, 
1  at  Bangalore  and  3  at  French  Rocks,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  1*2  per  1,000. 

In  the  Ceded  DisMcts  there  were  10  cholera  cases  and  4  deaths  out  of  1,520  Native  troops. 

The  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force  numbered  3^201  Native  troops  present,  among  whom  there  were 
23  cases  of  cholera  and  10  deaths,  besides  10  deaths  in  families  and  6  among  followers.  The  reporter 
makes  the  remark  that  Hyderabad  itself  is  nearly  always  "in  a  chronic  state  of  cholera,"  and  the 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  quarantine  at  Sedunderabad,  which,  moreover,  is  stated  to  be 
impracticable,  but  cleansing  and  improving  the  city,  besides  improving  the  lines  in  Secunderabad  itself. 

Naffpore  Force.—Out  of  2,907  men  present  of  this  force  8  died  of  cholera. 

There  was  no  cholera  among  2,713  men  present  in  British  Burma  division. 

There  was  very  little  cholera  in  Saugor  circle,  and  only  one  death  out  of  2,865  men  present.  The 
Medical  Officer  of  the  5th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  at  Saugor,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
cases  in  his  regiment : — **  The  disease  was  clearly  imported,  and  was  often  most  fatsd  in  the  cleanest 
"  places.  .  .  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  water  or  air  had  anything  to  do  with 
^^  propagating  the  complaint,  but  a  good  deal  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction."  There  is  no  proof 
given  of  these  statements.  They  may  both  be  correct,  but  cases  of  this  kind  are  far  too  important  to 
be  settled  by  any  such  opinions.  What  we  want  are  the  facts.  If  the  sepoys'  families  among  which 
the  cases  took  place  had  been  visiting  in  affected  localities,  and  were  thereafter  attacked,  this  fact 
should  have  been  stated,  or  if  the  disease  broke  out  in  the  lines  after  personal  communication,  the 
whole  chain  of  facts  should  have  been  given  in  detail.  And  with  reference  to  the  assumed  absence  of  any 
sanitary  defects,  this  experience  would  have  been  very  important  had  the  lines  been  fiiUy  described. 
The  remark  appears  to  be  called  for,  because  at  Banda,  in  the  same  division,  there  were  three  cases  and 
one  death  in  the  lines  of  the  20th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  and  the  Medical  Officer  says  :  '*  The 
*'  cause,  I  am  of  strong  opinion,  was  owing  to  the  very  dirty  state  of  the  courtyard  of  their  hut.  They 
"  all  lived  in  one  hut ;  the  disease  did  not  spread." 

An  important  fact  is  mentioned  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  33rd  Regiment,  638  strong,  stationed 
dX  Dorundah^  in  Bengal.  There  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera  amongst  the  civil  population  residing 
within  cantonment  limits.  Forty  cases  occurred,  of  which  26  were  fatal  **  The  disease  did  not 
"  extend  to  the  sepoys  or  their  families."  / 

5.  This  comparative  exemption  from  cholera  in  Native  regiments  during  a  great  epidemic  among 
other  natives  of  the  same  country  was  very  striking  in  1876.  The  civil  mortality  was  9*4  per  1,000, 
while  in  Madras  Native  regiments  it  was  \'7  per  1,000  in  hospital  on  the  strength  present.  With  these 
iacts  before  him  the  Surgeon-General  is  justified  in  saying  that  they  '*  prove  what  sanitation,  even 
^*  when  confessedly  imperfect,  can  do  towards  warding  off  the  attacks  of  that  most  fatal  disease.  .  . 
**  There  are  many  preventable  diseases  which  sanitation  has  yet  to  grapple  with.  The  success  of  the 
**  past  is  the  best  omen  for  the  future." 

6.  The  following  abstract  shows  the  relative  prevalence  of  malarial  fevers  in  the  different  divisions  of 
Madras  Presidency : — 


Divisions  and  Districts. 


Malabar  and  Canara  - 

Presidency 

Southern 

Bengal  (Madras  troops) 

Ceded  Districts 

Mysore 

British  Burma 

Northern 

Hyderabad     - 

Nagpore  Force  - 

Sanger 


Ratios  per  1,000  Strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

S8-1 

•5 

104-4 

•8 

163-9 

1-5 

178-9 

1-5 

176-9 

3-S 

179-9     , 

2-1 

343*1 

2'2 

880- 

4-1 

418-6 

1-5 

466-4 

1-6 

620- 

8-8 

The  proportionate  liability  of  troops  to  malarial  fevers  no  doubt  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  si^ificance  of  the  year's  facts.  There  must  be  some  fundamental  reasons 
for  these  diversities  in  liabihty  to  malarial  fevers.  Difference  of  clothing,  or  of  living,  or  even  of 
exposure,  can  scarcely  account  for  them.  And  in  all  probability  the  causes  must  be  sought  in  local 
climates,  in  the  drainage  of  stations,  and  in  the  state  of  the  sepoy's  accommodation. 

7.  The  following  brief  extracts  from  the  regimental  reports  will  show  the  nature  of  the  facts  under 
these  heads.  * 

Presidency  District. — Accommodation  for  troops  at  Palaveram  "  very  inadequate  ;"  at  Vepery  and 
Vellore,  *'very  faulty."  Lines  of  37th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  at  Vepery,  are  "on  low  ground, 
"  badly  built>  badly  Ventilated,  and  badly  drained ;"  during  the  rsinj  season  *^  parts  of  them  under 
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'*  water."    There  are  similar  complaints  about  the  lines  of  the  14th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  at 
Vellore. 

Northern  District. — Left  wing,  2nd  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  at  Sumbulpore.  General  drainage 
and  conservancy  in  the  lines  defective.  V-shaped  drains  imperfectly  joined,  and  permit  soakage.  The 
drains  open  into  reservoirs  at  the  west  end  of  the  lines.  These  also  are  a  nuisance  overflowing  the 
ground,  **  causing  contamination  of  a  well  within  a  few  yards  of  the  lines."  The  whole  drainage 
question  has  been  repeatedly  represented  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Berkampore. — "  Ground  on  either  side  of  the  road  is  cut  with  shallow  channels,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  carrying  away  surface  water.  In  these  cutcha  channels  are  sunk,  opposite  to  each  hut,  an  earthen 
*'  tub  for  holding  sewage  from  each  individual  hut ;  sewage  daily  baled  out,  and  conveyed  away  some 
"  distance  from  the  lines  "  (a  safe  enough  method,  if  properly  carried  out).  "  But  frequently  these  tubs 
"  overflow,  and  the  contents  run  into  the  cutcha  drains,  and  either  soak  into  the  ground  or  are 
^'  evaporated  by  the  heat  and  diff'used  into  the  air.  Sepoys'  compounds  constantly  damp,  and  the 
"  sewage  percolates  freely  into  the  soil." 

Lines  of  the  7th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  at  Vizagapatam. — Drainage  very  bad;  '*all  the 
"  sewage  and  impurities  must  naturally  percolate  into  the  loose  sandy  soil  on  which  the  huts  are 
«  built" 

Ckatack. — Drainage  of  line  requires  immediate  attention,  or  a  still  better  step  would  be  to  remove 
the  lines. 

Southern  District. — The  lines  of  the  39th  and  82nd  Regiments,  Native  Infantry,  at  Trichinopoly,  are 
said  to  be  badly  drained,  and  the  water  channels  permit  of  contamination  of  the  subsoil. 

Mysore  Divisimi. — Surface  drainage  at  Bangalore  is  generally  effected  by  V-shaped  masonry  drains, 
but  there  are  exceptions  where  only  surface  cuts  are  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  23rd  Regiment,  Native 
Infantry.     In  certain  cases  the  V-shaped  stone  drains  allow  the  fluid  to  percolate  at  the  joints. 

At  Mercara,  the  huts  are  situated  m  a  deep  hollow,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  marshy  swamp, 
*^  from  which  a  dense  malarious  fog  rises  nightly."  The  surface  has  been  levelled  and  drained,  but 
this  is  done  by  cuts  in  the  earth,  "  torn  into  holes  in  the  monsoon,  and  become  cesspools  froih  soakage 
"  of  sewage  matter  in  the  dry  weather."  There  is  a  dirty  village  in  the  hollow  besides  the  lines. 
The  death-rate  among  troops  was  29*7  per  1,000  in  1876. 

Ceded  Districts. — At  stations  in  these  districts  the  lines  are  drained  by  surface  earth  cuts. 

Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force. — ^The  surface  drainage  of  Native  lines  in  Secunderabad  is  of  the  same 
general  description.  They  are  apparently  only  surface  cuts,  and  the  floors  of  some  huts  are  much 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  lines  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  are  in  this  state,  and  in  1876 
their  death-rate  was  34*2  per  1,000.  The  Medical  OflScer  says  that  "  the  dampness  of  the  locality 
"  and  the  construction  of  the  huts  appear  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  health  of  the  men.'* 

In  the  Nagpore  Force  the  drainage  of  lines  is  said  to  be  very  indifferent  At  Kamptee,  "  during  the 
'*  rains,  and  lor  some  time  after  their  cessation,  the  flooi^  and  walls  of  the  huts  are  very  damp  from 
"  the  retentive  nature  of  the  subsoil.  .  .  At  present  the  Native  lines  are  without  any  system  of 
"  drainage,  and  year  by  year  the  ground  must  become  more  saturated  with  organic  impurities." 

Similar  statements  are  made  about  the  drainage  of  Seetabuldee  and  Hoshungabad,  but  as  regards 
the  amount  of  fever  at  the  latter  station,  the  Medical  OflScer  remarks  that  *'  climate  can  harcfly  be 
*'  considered  as  playing  the  chief  part  in  the  causation  of  this  ailment,  when  the  insanitary  and  humid 
**  condition  of  the  subsoil  of  the  station,  the  bad  housing,  want  of  proper  warm  clothing,  insuflScient 
*\  and  non-nutritive  food  in  manv  instances,  and  the  fact  that  the  men  and  their  families  generally 
**  sleep  on  their  mats  spread  on  the  cold  ground,  doubtless  saturated,  as  well  as  the  walls,  &c.,  of  the 
^'  building,  with  moisture,  by  the  rise  of*  subsoil  water  by  capillary  attraction,  is  borne  in  mind." 
The  total  death-rate  at  this  station  was  26  per  1,000. 

The  following  facts  are  stated  about  the  drainage  of  Native  lines  at  Raipore : — *'  In  the  double 
**  rows  of  huts  the  latrines  are  placed  near  the  division  walls  between  the  compounds,  and  in  394 
**  compounds  so  situated  there  is  no  escape  for  any  portion  of  the  urine  and  latrine  washing  water 
"  outside,  and  therefore  it  must  all  soak  into  the  floors  of  these  compounds.  In  the  remaining  315 
"  compounds,  where  the  drains  of  the  latrines  communicate  with  the  drains  outside,  a  portion  of  the 
"  urine  and  latrine  washing  water  escapes  outside." 

The  facts  regarding  the  left  wing,  16th  Native  Infantry  Regiment,  at  Jubbulpore,  may  be  here  cited 
as  illustrating  the  enect  of  better  sanitary  conditions  on  health.  Out  of  an  average  strength  of  652 
present,  the  admissions  in  1876  were  582  per  1,000,  the  daily  sick  under  2  per  cent,  and  the  death- 
rate  1*4  per  1,000.  The  Medical  Officer  states  that  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  improvement  to 
three  causes :  1st,  favourable  climate  during  the  year  ;  2nd,  purchase  by  the  men  of  better  food  and 
warmer  clothing ;  3rd,  the  men  having  become  as  it  were  acclimatised.  Other  local  conditions  are 
reported  favourable,  except  the  water,  which  is  stated  to  be  "very  bad"  in  quality. 

8.  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes  it  appears  to  show  that  to  damp  subsoil  of  stations  especially  around 
and  under  sepoys'  huts,  together  with  the  material  used  and  the  mode  of  construction  of  huts,  must 
be  attributed  the  principal  causation  of  paroxysmal  fevers,  at  least  within  the  lines.  The  facts  under 
these  heads  appear  to  show  (as  often  pointed  out)  that  mere  surface  cuts  are  insufficient  for  drainage 
purposes,  and  that  the  rainfall  ought  to  be  passed  away  from  the  linos  by  impervious  shallow  surface 
channels. 

The  need  of  better  lines  at  many  stations  is  obvious,  but  it  seems  probable  that  much  good  might  be 
done  by  the  men  themselves,  if  they  were  taught  the  benefit  of  raising  the  floors  of  huts  above  the 
ground  level,  and  sleeping  above  the  level  of  the  floors.  The  Surgeon-General  states  that  "  in  the 
*'  several  reports  from  executive  Medical  Officers  attention  has  been  called  to  the  condition  of 
**  the  lines,  and  various  improvements  sugg)BSted.  In  many  cases  the  sites  are  bad,  in  others  unhealthy  ; 
"  in  many  the  lines  are  overcrowded,  and  in  most  the  huts  are  badly  ventilated,  the  drainage 
"  defective,  and  the  soil  polluted."  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  to  be  informed  that  *'  from 
"  year  to  year  the  pressing  subject  of  sanitation  is  en^agin^  the  attention  of  authorities,  civil,  military, 
"  and  medical.  The  progress  made  mav  not  be  rapid,  but  it  is  satisfactory.  The  principles  of  the 
^^  science  are  well  understood  and  their  value  acknowledged.    The  principal  want  is  that  of  funds.    It  is 
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*'  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  remedy  the  defects  of  old  .huts,  of  old  lines,  and  of  objectionable  sites.  Some- 
''  thing  may  be  done,  and  is  being  done,  but  in  many  cases  entire  reconstruction  alone  will  meet  the 
*'  requirements  of  the  case.'* 

9.  Water-supply. — No  chemical  account  is  given  of  the  water  used  by  Native  troops.  It  is  generally 
reported  as  good  and  sufficient,  but  at  some  stations  both  quality  and  quantity  are  materially  influenced 
by  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  station  where  improvement  in  this  prime  element  of  health  is  most  dwelt  on  is  Secunderabad, 
where  it  is  stated  that  *^  on  account  of  the  scanty  rainfall  the  water-supply  in  all  the  wells  in  the 
"  regimental  lines,  as  well  as  those  in  the  cantonment,  has  been  very  deficient,  and  may  be  expected 
'*  to  be  very  much  more  so  as  the  season  advances.  Means  have  been  taken  by  deepening  all  wells 
'^  to  improve  the  supply,  and  in  some  instances  with  success.  But  until  some  scheme  is  adopted  to 
'*  supply  water  from  the  Hoosain  Saugor  tank  to  the  town  of  Secunderabad  in  seasons  of  drought,  a 
**  like  scarcity  will  always  exist."  Whether  this  tank  is  the  best  source  of  supply  would  of  course  be 
subject  of  careful  inquiry,  but  the  facts  may  be  received  in  proof  that  the  health  of  troops  (so  far  as 
water  is  concerned)  at  this  l«^ge  station  depends  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall,  and  that  no  sufficient 
provision  has  hitherto  been  made  to  provide  the  lines  with  wholesome  water.  It  may,  moreover,  be 
asked  whether  to  this  want  is  not  to  be  attributed  some  of  the  cholera  and  enteric  fever  mortahty  at 
this  station. 

10.  (1.)  The  facts  regarding  the  comparative  exemption  from  cholera  of  Native  troops  during  a 
great  epidemic  among  the  civil  population  appear  to  justify  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon-General 
already  cited  as  to  the  effect  of  even  imperfect  sanitation  in  diminishing  the  intensity  of  cholera,  while 
the  reports  themselves  show  that  much  good  has  been  done  in  attention  to  conservancy  and  general 
sanitaryimprovement  of  lines. 

(2.)  That,  nevertheless,  the  great  prevalence  of  paroxysmal  fevers,  and  the  account  given  in  the 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  drainage  oi  lines,  huts,  and  compounds,  and  the  habits  of  sepoys  of  sleeping 
near  the  ground  level,  appear  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  providing  better  surface  drainage  by  shallow 
sectioned  impervious  surface  drains,  and  improving  huts  and  compounds,  as  a  necessary  step  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  these  fevers. 

(3.)  That  the  water-supply  of  Secunderabad  and  other  stations  where  deficiency  exists  in  dry 
weather  should  be  improved  as  soon  as  possible. 

(4.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  further  details  of  sanitary  condition  at  these  Native 
stations.  The  cardinal  defects  are  evidently  those  connected  with  the  drainage  of  lines  and  compounds, 
and  structural  defects  in  the  huts  themselves.  If  the  conservancy  arrangements  are  well  attended  to, 
and  lines  and  compounds  kept  clean,  while  the  drainage  defects  are  remedied  and  the  huts  improved 
in  cases  where  new  lines  are  not  contemplated,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  Native  troops  will 
continue  to  enjoy  comparative  immunity  from  epidemics,  and  that  the  chief  inefficiency  causes, 
namely  fevers,  rheumatic  affections,  and  bowel  diseases,  will  soon  show  a  marked  reduction  in 
amount. 

4th  June  1878. 


No.  17. 

Memorandtjm  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Medical  History  of  the 

Native  Army  of  Bombay  for  1876. 

This  Report  is  made  up  chiefly  of  departmental  detail,  but  it  nevertheless  contains  a  few  points 
which  appear  to  call  for  attention. 

1.  The  average  daily  strength  of  the  Bombay  Native  Army  for  the  year  under  review  was,  in  round 
numbers,  22,583.  From  among  this  number  there  were  26,918  admissions  to  hospital,  or  1,192  per 
1,000  of  the  strength.  The  average  daily  sick  in  hospital  amounted  to  37*9  per  1,000.  The  total 
deaths  were  296  (247  in  hospital  and  id  out  of  hospital),  yielding  a  death-rate  for  the  year  of  13'1  per 
1,000,  the  highest  rate  (except  in  two  years)  of  the  last  seven  years. 

The  ratios  of  mortality  in  the  difierent  divisions  of  the  Presidency  were  as  follows  : — 


Poona 
Northern 

Presidency,  Aden,  &c. 
Bind 


Strength. 


Deaths 
per  1,000. 


7,448 
8,937 
8,207 
S,999 


5 

7 

14 

31 


Daily  Sick 
per  1,000. 


29 
41 
39 
47 


None  of  the  sick  ratios  are  very  high  for  India.  The  higher  Sind  rate  was  due  to  malarial  fevers, 
and  Hie  increase  of  deaths  in  this  division  in  1876  is  stated  to  have  been  due  to  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  the  Sind  frontier  field  force. 

2.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  were  as  usual  malarial  fevers,  from  which  there  were  12,528 
admissions  for  the  Presidency.  When  apportioned  among  the  divisions,  the  per-centages  of  malarial 
fevers  out  of  the  total  cases  treated  were  for — 


Poona 
Presidency 
Northern 
Sind  V 


-  41*2  per  cent 

-  43- 
.  44-6 

-  64- 
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All  these  ratios  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Deaths  registered  as  due  to  these  fevers  were 
44,  nearly  2  per  1,000  of  the  strength  and  3i  per  1,000  of  the  cases. 

The  most  severely  affected  corps  were  those  stationed  at  Poona  and  Mehidpoor.  At  the  latter 
station,  out  of  a  strength  of  378  there  were  784  cases  of  fever,  nearly  67  per  cent,  of  the  total 
admissions  at  this  unwholesome  place.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  large  amount  of  malarial  fever  among 
troops  in  Upper  Sind  arising  from  well  known  local  causes  there. 

8.  Cholera, — This  disease  existed  in  all  the  divisions.  There  were  112  cases  treated,  of  which  53 
proved  fatal.  The  weight  of  the  mortality  fell  on  the  Sind  frontier  force  while  on  field  service.  This 
outbreak  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the  accidental  use  of  impure  water  and  other  causes. 

4.  Respiratixry  diseases  gave  rise  to  1,493  admissions  and  55  deaths,  more  than  half  of  which  were 
due  to  the  cold  variable  climate  of  the  Upper  Sind,  where  pneumonia  prevailed  among  the  troops. 

5.  Scurvy  yielded  203  admissions,  not  a  large  number  when  compared  with  other  diseases,  only  there 
should  be  very  few  admissions  from  this  affection  in  a  well  administered  army. 

6.  There  were  1,588  admissions  from  rheumatism,  and  1,517  cases  and  18  deaths  from  bowel  diseases. 
There  were  likewise  136  cases  oi  guinea  womij  an  affection  resulting  from  the  use  of  bad  water. 

7.  On  the  general  question  of  sanitary  condition  Dr.  Hunter,  Acting  Surgeon-General,  makes  the 
following  statement : — **In  all  the  divisions  the  arrangements  for  the  cleanliness  of  regimental  lines 
^*  have  been  carefully  carried  out ;  there  has  been  no  overcrowding ;  the  ventilation,  conservancy,  and 
"  ffeneral  sanitary  state  have  been  attended  to  as  fully  as  the  numerous  more  or  less  permanently 
'*  faulty  conditions  of  the  lines  will  admit  of.  The  improvement  most  urgently  needed  is  proper 
*'  drainage.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  were  a  complete  system  of  drainage  carried  out  in  the  lines 
**  and  cantonments,  the  present  amount  of  sickness  from  malaria  would  be  surprisingly  lessened." 
**  As  a  rule,  the  water-supply  is  pronounced  by  the  Medical  Officers  to  be  good  ^nd  abundant.  But 
**  few  of  the  samples  have  been  examined.  The  necessity  which  exists  for  a  full  and  complete  standard 
*'  analysis  of  the  water  used  at  the  military  stations  of  this  Presidency  has  been  more  than  once 
*^  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  within  the  last  year.  That  in  many  cases  the  water-supply 
^*  needs  improvement  is  but  too  evident." 

The  Acting  Surgeon-General  calls  attention  to  the  defective  diet  of  the  sepoys  where  they  have  large 
families  to  provide  for,  and  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables  as  a  cause  of  scurvy,  especially  at  Aden. 
Inefficiency  from  badly  fitting  boots  is  still  complained  of,  and  "as  yet,  however,"  he  says,  ** nothing 
"  appears  to  have  been  done  towards  effecting  improvement  in  this  direction."  The  want  of  suitable 
warm  undress  clothing  is  also  complained  of,  especially  in  Sind,  where  the  climate  is  so  variable. 

8.  The  regimental  reports  afford  some  instructive  detailed  information  about  local  disease  causes? 
much  of  which  has  been  again  and  again  referred  to  in  the  Memoranda  of  the  Army  Sanitary 
Commission,  but  the  facts  are  nevertheless  reproduced. 

For  instance,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Her  Majesty's  20th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  stationed  at 
Bombay,  reports  as  follows  : — 

**  The  locality  of  the  lines  is  very  bad  ;  they  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  thickly  populated 
"  district,  and  on  ground  occupied  in  like  manner  for  a  long  period  and  saturated  with  rottenness  ; 
*^  moreover,  they  are  close  to  an  abominable  dep6t  of  filth,  the  effluvium  from  which  is  perceptible  and 
^'  most  offensive  at  times  throughout  the  eastern  division  of  the  lines."  The  floors  of  the  huts  are 
described  as  all  more  or  less  damp  during  the  monsoon  rains.  "  The  surface  drainage  of  the  lines  is 
**  very  defective." 

It  is  stated  that  none  of  the  drains  are  trapped  (a  precaution  which  would  be  of  little  use  except  the 
drains  were  flushed  and  ventilated),  '^  and  there  is  to  be  seen  and  smelt  a  mass  of  seething  filth  at  these 
*'  apertures."     There  are  cesspools  in  use  in  many  instances. 

The  foul  vapours  produced  by  this  state  of  matters  surround  the  hospital  in  still  weather. 

The  cells  are  so  bad  that  prisoners  undergoing  sentence  have  had  to  be  removed  to  hospital  to 
protect  their  health. 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  Deputy  Surgeon-General  says  that  "  the  sanitary  surroundings  of 
"  the  regimental  lines  are  of  the  worst  descnption  ;  they  have,  however,  been  so  frequently  reported  on 
"  as  not  to  call  for  further  notice."  It  is  nevertheless  the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  urge  that  the 
responsibility  for  this  state  of  matters  should  be  brought  home  to  the  proper  guarter.  The  most 
inexcusable  part  of  the  neglect  must  apparently .  rest  on  the  Bombay  Municipality,  and  it  may  be 
suggested  whether,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  they  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  abate  all  the 
nuisances  connected  with  the  state  of  their  drainage  arrangements  without  loss  of  time. 

Last  year  the  admissions  to  hospital  on  an  average  strength  of  594  •  5  of  the  20tii  Native  Infantry 
were  in  the  ratio  of  1,214  per  1,000,  and  the  deaths  in  hospital  wiere  23^  per  1,000,  although  the 
hospital  is  exposed  to  a  sea  breeze.  Besides  these  results  to  the  health  of  the  20th  Native  Infantry 
Regiment,  the  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Battalion  regrets  to  say  that  remittent  fever,  of 
a  low  and  not  unfrequently  of  a  typhoid  type,  is  largely  on  the  increase  in  this  corps,  due,  he  thinks,  to 
the  use  of  unwholesome  food,  but  also  ^'  to  the  closeness  of  the  lines  to  the  Sonapore  outlet  drain,  which 
**  becomes  most  offensive  as  soon  as  the  northerly  and  westerly  winds  begin  to  set  in;  and  as  long  as 
'*  the  wind  continues  to  blow  from  the  north  of  west  and  east,  which  brings  the  lines  to  the  leeward  of 
"  the  drain,  these  fevers  are  observed  to  be  most  prevalent** 

9.  Poono.— The  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  Her  Majesty's  1st  Regunent,  Light  Cavalry,  com- 
plains of  the  defective  construction  of  Native  lines.  Want  of  ventilation  ;  floors  in  very  many  huts 
a  foot  below  the  outer  ground  level ;  want  of  cleanliness  in  back-yards  ;  and  generally  *'  the  evils  are 
"  of  such  a  nature  that  nothing  but  the  removal  of  their  causes,  which  will  involve  the  demolition  of 
"  these  viciously  constructed  habitations,  will  produce  the  desired  result."  There  is  no  proper  system 
of  drainage  throughout  the  Cavalry  reservation.  There  are  sufficient  natural  facilities,  but  advantage  is 
not  taken  of  them.  In  the  horse  fines  the  ground  sets  saturated  with  filth,  and  the  state  of  the  surface 
in  wet  seasons  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

This  subject  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  and  it  must  be  hoped  that 
a  speedy  remedy  may  be  appUed.    There  must  be  something  very  wrong  with  the  .sanitary  arrange-  * 
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ments  of  Poona  station  to  account  for  the  fact  stated  by  the  Medical  Officer,  viz^  that  out  of  a  strength 
of  589  men  there  were  1,106  admissions  to  hospital,  of  which  no  fewer  than  779  were  cases  of  ague.    It 
is  possible  that  climatic  causes  in  connection  with  clothing  and  deficient  dietary  may  have  had  some- 
thmg  to  do  with  this  fact.     Any  way,  its  causes  ought  to  be  sought  out  and  dealt  with. 
It  may  be  useful  to  add  the  following  details  of  these  ague  admissions : — 

Men.  Cases. 


234  men  once  in  hospital 


88 

,« 

twice 

- 

- 

66 

5» 

three  times 

in  hospital    - 

26 

O 

four 

99 

99 

8 

» 

five 

99 

99 

a 

» 

SIX 

99 

9> 

1 

>J 

seven 

>J 

5> 

1 

99 

eight 

99 

»» 

426 


234 

176 

198 

104 

40 

12 

7 

8 

779 


All  the  men,  except  163,  were  thus  in  hospital  for  ague  during  the  year.  But  there  was  not  a  single 
death  during  the  year. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  the  8th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  at  Poona  states  that  the  lines  are  drained 
by  open  drains  which  he  thinks  liable  to  soakage,  and  to  prevent  such  a  result  he  proposes  that  the 
drains  should  have  an  impervious  lining.  But,  he  says,  he  nas  been  informed  that  the  present  intention 
is  to  have  the  drains  dug  up  at  certain  intervals. 

As  this  point  has  been  again  referred  to,  we  must,  on  the  facts  as  they  stand,  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Medical  Officer. 

There  should  be  no  surface  cuts  for  conveying  away  water  within  lines  except  on  steep  inclines.  All 
surface  drains  should  be  rendered  impervious  to  soakage.  Otherwise  their  direct  tendency  is  to  render 
the  subsoil  damper  than  it  would  probably  be  without  them. 

In  this  regiment  there  were  631  admissions  from  ague  and  7  from  remittent  fever  out  of  a  strength 
of  684  men. 

The  Deputy  Surgeon-General  attributes  the  sickliness  of  the  regiment  to  defective  dietary  incom- 
mensurate with  the  work  the  men  had  to  do  in  building  their  lines,  aided  by  climate.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  suitable  work  has  long  been  known  as  an  eflective  means  of  improving  the  health 
of  troops, — only  effective  work  pre-supposes  suitable  food. 

The  best  remedy  against  climatic  causes  is  warm  clothing,  especially  after  work. 

10.  The  importance  of  this  last  precaution  is  very  properly  insisted  on  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Poona  Horse  at  Sirur,  who  says  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  district  is  not  that  supposed  to 
be  conducive  to  malaria. 

"  There  were  indeed  only  92  cases  of  ague  out  of  a  strength  of  314,  and  those  who  are  careful  to  guard 
"  against  sudden  chills  are  seldom  or  never  affected  with  a  paroxysm,  indeed  I  ascribe  fully  two-uiirds 
'*  of  our  sickness  from  ague  to  neglect,  avoidable  or  otherwise,  of  this  precaution."  *'  If,"  he  says,  '*  the 
"  men  on  coming  heated  off  parade  wiped  the  perspiration  from  their  bodies  and  changed  their  clothing, 
"  intermittent  fever  would  be  very  rare  among  them.'*  Unfortunately,  however,  the  men  have  not  the 
means  of  doing  this,  and  they  suffer  in  a  dry  climate,  where,  moreover,  the  temperature  is  sometimes  at 
38°  F.  in  the  shade.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  when 
men  have  been  exposed  to  malaria  thiey  are  always  liable  to  attacks  from  climatic  causes  after  they  have 
left  the  malarial  district.  What  is  really  required  to  meet  such  cases  is  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question  of  clothing  troops  in  India,  as  we  have  often  advised. 

11.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Her  Majesty's  15th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  at  Ahmednuggwrj  calls 
attention  to  a  filthy  practice  in  use  in  the  hospital  there,  which  it  was  thought  had  long  been  discon- 
tinued in  Indian  wards,  namely,  cow-dunging  the  floors.  In  the  present  state  of  sanitary  know- 
ledge such  a  custom  is  not  only  indefensible  but  requires  pointed  condemnation.  The  Medical  Officer 
says,  very  justly,  that  this  abominable  practice  is  simply  "plastering dirt  over  dirt,"  and  he  proposes 
paving  the  floors  instead,  which  ought  always  to  be  done.  Even  digging  out  and  removing  the  earth  at 
short  intervals,  and  replacing  it  by  fresh  rammed  earth  with  som^  powdered  quicklime  in  it,  would 
answer  in  cases  where  the  arrangements  were  of  a  temporary  character.  Any  way,  the  worst  that  can 
be  done  is  the  course  described  as  having  been  followed  in  the  present  case. 

12.  Asseergurh.  —Several  important  points  regarding  the  water-supply  of  the  fort  which  are  raised  in 
the  report  of  the  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Her  Majesty's  4th  Rifles,  Native  Infantry,  on  detachment  there, 
may  be  here  discussed  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the  water  supplied  by  tanks,  of  which  there  are 
four  in  the  fort.  One  of  these,  the  '*  Mamoo  Banja,"  was  cleaned  out  last  year  at  a  cost  of  2,600/L  There 
were  2,000  workpeople  employed  on  the  cleaning,  day  and  night,  for  about  two  months,  and  mud  to  the 
depth  of  24  feet  was  taken  out  of  it,  till  the  stone  floor^  of  the  tank  was  reached.  Three  analyses  of 
the  water  are  given,  one  before  and  two  after  the  cleansing,  the  essential  points  in  each  case  being  as 
follows : — 


Grains  per  gallon  : 
Total  solids  - 
Chlorine,  parts  per  million 


Free  ammonia 
Albumenoid  ammonia 


Before 
Cleansing. 


140 
1-07 


•58 
•60 


After  Cleansing. 


No.  1. 


12*60 
1-50 


•46 
•40 


No.  2. 


11*90 
1*93 


1*06 
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The  albumenoid  and  free  ammonia  are  in  considerable  amount  in  both  waters,  but  when  compared 
with  the  amount  of  chlorine  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  altogether  of  animal  origin.  It  is  prooabie 
that  the  impurities  are  derived  from  atmospheric  dust  and  washings  of  the  collecting  area,  and  possibly 
from  ground  which  had  been  fouled  at  some  former  period.  There  are,  it  appears,  houses  wifiiin  the 
area  supplying  the  tank,  from  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  contamination.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
the  isolated  position  of  the  fort,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  better  water-supply  is  available,  and  the  amount 
of  drinking  and  cooking  water  required  for  some  200  men  cannot  be  very  great  In  the  absence  of 
local  knowledge  of  the  tank  and  its  surrouudings,  it  is  only  possible  to  state  the  following  points  as 
suggestions  towards  improving  the  quality  of  the  water : — 

(1st)  The  collecting  area  must  be  preserved  from  contamination  by  men  and  animals. 

(2nd.)  Any  area  which  cannot  be  so  protected  ought  to  be  cut  off  by  means  of  impervious  surface 
drains,  and  tne  rainfall  turned  away  from  the  tanks. 

(3rd.)  Any  houses  irom  which  impurities  might  come  should  be  removed,  or  their  drainage  cut  off 
from  the  tanks. 

(4th.)  If  wells  are  sunk  to  be  filled  by  water  from  the  tanksj  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  they 
are  dug  in  clean  ground. 

(5th.)  If  such  wells  do  not  peld  water  of  sufficient  purity  for  drinking  or  cooking  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  filtering  arrangements  to  supply  the  required  amount  of  water  for  these  purposes  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  our  note  on  the  filtration  of  water  given  in  our  Memorandum  on  the  Report  of 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  and  printed  in  Vol.  IX.  of  the  India  Office 
Sanitary  Reports. 

13.  Sattara, — ^The  Deputy  Surgeon-General  says  that  the  huts  for  sepoys  at  this  station  are  "crowded, 
ill-ventilated,  and  in  so  dilapidated  a  state  as  to  render  them  wholly  unfit  for  human  dwelling."  They 
re(iuire  entire  reconstruction.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Her  Majesty's  4th  Rifles  at  this  station  complains 
that  the  water-supply  is  "  certainly  most  inadequate  "  for  part  of  the  year,  and  demands  "  most  »erious 
"  attention,"  the  quality  is  also  bad. 

14.  Belgaum. — The  latrine  arrangements  at  the  lines  of  Her  Majesty's  2nd  (Prince  of  Wales'  Own) 
Grenadier  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  appear  to  be  in  a  very  unwholesome  state,  little  better  than 
cesspits  infecting  the  air  and  subsoil.  It  is  stated  by  the  Medical  Officer  that  several  cases  of  cholera 
were  traced  to  the  use  of  water  from  a  well  \1\  yards  from  the  male  latrine,  "  the  water  having  become 
"  contaminated  with  liquid  sewage  which  found  its  way  by  percolation  into  the  well."  The  whole  of 
this  is  quite  inexcusable.  Some  one  must  be  held  responsible  either  for  digging  the  well  near  the 
latrines  or  for  building  the  latrines  too  near  the  well,  and  should  be  called  to  account  Year  after  year 
the  Commission  has  to  call  attention  to  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  most  obvious  sanitary  principles 
have  been  overlooked. 

15.  A  similar  instance  is  quoted  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Her  Majesty's  19th  Native  Infantry 
Regiment,  at  Sholapur,  who  says  he  believes  that  "the  water  of  one  of  the  line  wells,  which  is  situatea 
"  almost  immediately  belQw  the  male  latrines,  is  very  liable  to  be  contaminated  through  soakage  from 
''  them." 

16.  Dharuar. — In  our  Memorandum  on  the  Health  of  Native  Troops  in  Bombay  Presidency  last 
year  attention  was  called  to  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  new  lines  at  this  station  of  observing  the 
influence  bf  favourable  local  conditions  on  health.  The  present  report  continues  the  information, 
but  the  statistics  of  troops  on  detachment  duty  are  not  distinguished  from  those  of  troops  at 
Dharwar. 

The  total  average  strength  of  the  12th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  was  in  round  numbers  642,  but 
of  these  265  were  on  detatchment  duty  at  five  different  stations,  and  so  far  might  have  been  exposed  to 
less  healthy  conditions.     Taken  over  all,  the  results  to  health  were  as  follows  :— 
Average  strength  -  .  -  .     642 

Total  admissions    -  -  -  -     303 

„      deaths  -----        4 

Admissions  per  1,000  -  -  -     472 

Deaths  per  1,000  -  -  -  -        6 

The  general  result  contrasts  favourably  with  those  obtained  at  other  stations,  although  the  Medical 
Officer  considers  that  the  men  were  severely  tried  in  building  the  new  lines,  during  which  they  received 
neither  money  nor  rations,  Le,,  additional  food  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  labour  in  a  dear  year. 

17.  Deesa, — A  remark  of  some  practical  importance  is  made  by  the  Deputy  Surgeon-General  on  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  Her  Majesty's  2ncl  Regiment,  Light  Cavalry,  at  this  station.  He  says,  the 
sewage  from  family  quarters  is  collected  in  vessels  placed  outside  the  door  and  removed  daily,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  any  organised  arrangement  exists  for  the  removal  of  suUage  from 
Native  lines,  which  is  elsewhere  left  to  soak  and  pollute  the  ground,  and  the  example,  he  says,  is  highly 
commendable,  and  decidedly  deserving  of  imitation  in  the  interests  of  health.  Its  real  importance 
consists  in  the  fact  that  this,  which  is  a  perfectly  safe  system  of  dealing  with  house  sewage,  has  been 
carried  out  successfully,  and  it  follows  that  it  can  be  carried  out  elsewhere  and  in  other  Native  lines. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  practice,  with  a  view  to  its  being  more  generally 
adopted. 

The  lines  of  Her  Majesty's  18th  Native  Infantry  at  this  station  are  described  by  the  Deputy  Surgeon- 
General  as  **  old,  dilapidated,  and  repeatedly  condemned.  Many  of  the  huts  are  leaky,  and  all  are 
'*  damp  in  the  rains,  the  floors  generally  being  below  ground  level."  In  other  respects  the  general 
sanitary  condition  of  the  lines  was  favourable. 

18.  Similar  complaints  are  made  about  the  bad  state  of  the  lines  occupied  by  Her  Majestjr's  28rd  and 
25th  Native  Light  Infantry  at  Mhow.  The  Deputy  Surgeon-General  describes  the  lines  ot  the  former 
of  these  regiments  as  "  unsatisfactory,  particularly  in  the  exceptionally  narrow  streets,  and  the  huts 
"  have  the  usual  defects  of  want  of  plinth,  inadequate  ventilation,  and  restricted  cubeage  ;  the  floors  are 
"  damp  in  the  rains."    The  complaints  are  similar  as  regards  the  lipes  of  the  25th  Native  Light 
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Infantry.  In  this  regiment,  the  chief  causes  of  sickness  are  stated  to  be  ^'malarious  fever  and 
"  bronchitis,"  ''  their  principal  causes  were  malaria  and  cold  acting  on  underfed,  badly  housed,  over- 
*'  heated,  and  over-exhausted  (as  in  the  cases  of  tile  turning  and  lines  repairing),  and  lastly,  badly 
**  clothed  men.'* 

We  must  again  repeat,  however,  that  work  has  no  necessary  connection  either  with  malarious  fever 
or  bronchitis. 

The  other  causes  mentioned  are  those  requiring  to  be  dealt  with.  But  the  hazardous  state  of  the 
water-supply  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  enumeration  of  removable  disease  causes.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  it  given  in  the  report : — 

"  It  is  derived  irom -three  wells  belonging  exclusively  to  the  regiment  (the  25th  Native  Light 
"  Infantry),  and  a  fourth  well  which  is  used  by  men  of  both  the  Native  regiments.  They  are  all 
"  situated  between  the  Unes  and  the  permanent  latrines." 

*'  The  Mochees  well  is  very  near  the  latrine  of  the  23rd  Regiment  and  furthest  from  the  lines,  and 
**  does  not  yield  very  pure  water."  ''  The  Parwaree  well  is  again  very  near  the  hospital  latnne." 
We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  on  this  want  of  care  in  selecting  positions  for  wells  and  latrines. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  careful  examination  would  show  its  direct  causative  relation  to  outbreaks  of 
disease  at  not  a  few  Indian  stations. 

19.  Mekidpur. — In  a  special  Menforandum  on  this  station  sent  to  the  India  OflBce  on  the 
8th  August  1877  attention  was  directed  to  the  unfortunate  results  of  placing  the  lines  in  a  swamp, 
while  a  better  site  might  have  been  had.  The  site  had  been  partly  drained,  with  an  apparent 
reduction  in  the  total  disease  admissions,  in  1875.  But  the  present  report  shows  that  no  real  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  health  of  Her  Majesty's  10th  Regiment  Native  Light  Infantry  stationed 
there.  In  1876  the  average  head-quarters  strength  was  378,  out  of  which  there  were  1,074  admissions 
to  hospital,  i.e.<,  the  whole  strength  passed  through  the  sick  wards  between  24  and  3  times  in  the  year. 
Among  the  admissions  were  720  cases  of  ague  and  14  of  remittent  fever  =  1,940  per  1,000  strength. 
The  fever  is  of  a  severe  character,  and  gives  rise  to  consequences  long  after  the  attacks  at  Mehidpur. 
This  additional  year's  experience  almost  removes  any  hope  of  further  improvement  of  this  station. 
Such  at  least  is  the  view  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  regiment,  who  says  that  the  station,  *'  despite 
**  every  sanitary  effort  made  in  the  direction  of  general  surface  drainage,  roads,  lines,  food,  water, 
"  removal  of  vegetation,  &c.,  it  must  be  said  continues  still  a  very  focus  and  hotbed  of  malarial 
"  disease."  And  he  urges  the  removal  of  the  lines  to  an  elevated  healthy  site  close  at  hand.  Tlie 
selection  of  the  present  site  was  the  result  of  a  mistake,  and  if  the  subsoil  water  cannot  be  removed  to 
a  sufficient  depth  to  dry  the  ground,  the  only  thinff  to  do  is  to  remove  the  lines,  or  as  a  temporary 
expedient  to  shift  the  regiments  at  brief  intervals.  It  may  be  suggested  whether  camping  out  on  the 
more  elevated  site  during  the  fever  season  would  not  be  of  use.  A  few  irregular  cavalry  are  always 
stationed  on  this  gi-ound,  and  they  are  said  seldom  or  never  to  suffer  from  fever.  Commenting  on  this 
report,  the  Deputy  Surgeon-General  says  that  the  health  of  the  troops  has  been  "most  unsatisfactory," 
and  their  sick-rate  "  nearly  double  that  of  other  corps,  the  result  of  lowness  of  site,  bad  drainage,  bad 
"  water,  and  dearness  of  food.-' 

20.  The  results  of  service  at  Mehidpur  follow  the  troops  elsewhere.  The  At^ur  report  states  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  large  niunber  of  admissions  from  intermittent  fever  there  was  that  the  men 
had  been  ''  located  for  the  previous  year  in  the  very  malarious  station  of  Mehidpur,  at  which  station 
**  every  regiment  suffers  severely  from  itialarious  fever  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  men's  system 
**  is  so  saturated  with  the  poison  that  from  time  to  time  they  get  renewed  attacks."  So  far  as  the 
efficiency  of  Native  troops  is  concerned,  these  yearly  recurring  statements  show  how  costly  has  been 
the  mistake  of  placing  this  station  in  a  swamp.     Augur  is  a  comparatively  healthy  station. 

21.  Neemuch. — There  are  few  fadts  stated  in  the  regimental  reports  from  this  station,  to  which 
attention  may  be  called. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Her  Majesty's  3rd  Queen's  Own  Regiment,  Light  Infantry,  gives  the 
following  analjrses,  made  at  Bombay,  of  the  military  well  water,  which  appears  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  sanitary  history  of  this  station  : — 

Military  Wells. 
Analysis  of  Government  Analyser. 


Cholera  Year  1875. 


Grains  per  Gallon. 


Total  Solids. 


Boyal  Artillery : — 
WeU  No.  1 
„    No.  2        - 
„    No.  8 


39 '20 
76-80 
49-70 


Chlorine. 


Grains  per  Gallon. 


Free 
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Unfortunately,  no  account  is  given  of  the  wells  or  their  surroundings,  but  the  following  remarks  on 
them  are  made  by  the  Medical  OflScer  of  the  Srd  Queen's  Own,  Light  Cavalry : — 

''  These  waters  were  all  considered  to  be  good  in  the  Government  Laboratory,  Bombay,  and  at 
**  Neemuch  itself.     The  bazaar  wells  and  river  water  were  considered  to  be  only  feir,  and  to  require 
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**  filtering.  Yet  the  regiments  (European  especially)  sufiFer  much  more  in  proportion,  and  in  severity, 
*'  from  (molera  (every  wiree  to  five  years),  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  bazaar."  The  Royal  Artillery 
has  suflFered  severely  from  both  typhoid  fever  and  cholera.  To  what  extent  has  the  use  of  these  waters 
contributed  to  the  result  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  long  since  pointed  out  both  by  this  Commission  and  by  the  Government  Analyser 
at  Bombay,  little' or  no  useful  sanitary  information  about  Indian  waters  can  be  obtained  by  sending  samples 
hundreds  of  miles  away  to  be  analysed.  The  work  to  be  of  use  must  be  done  on  the  spot  What  these 
analyses  informs  us  of,  however,  is  not  unimportant.  Taken  as  they  stand,  they  afford  strong  grounds 
for  suspicion  that  the  subsoil  water  supplying  the  wells  passes  through  strata  polluted  with  recent 
as  well  as  with  old  sewage  matter,  as  shown  by  the  amount  of  chlorine,  while  the  amount  of  solids  in 
all  the  wells,  but  especially  in  No.  2,  ought  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  these  wells  as  sources  of 
drinking  and  culinary  water,  unless  (on  the  supposition  that  the  waters  are  not  otherwise  polluted)  no 
better  water  can  be  got 

In  order  to  solve  the  question,  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  minute  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
state  of  the  subsoil  in  the  vicinity,  especially  in  regard  to  old  sources  of  sewage  pollution,  and  that  the 
wells  should  be  emptied  and  cleansed,  and  the  fresh  incoming  water  examined.  It  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  so  long  as  these  waters  are  used,  especially  by  European  troops,  will  the  past  experience 
of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  be  reproduced,  unless  the  suggested  inquiry  should  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  removable  sources  of  water  impurity. 

Another  source  of  danger  was  apparently  the  position  of  the  latrines,  which  were  too  close  to  the 
barracks  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

The  3rd  Cavalry  lines  at  this  station  are  so  low  and  wet  that ''  water  actually  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
"  ground."  As  regards  the  lines  of  Her  Majesty's  24th  Regiment,  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  at  this 
station,  the  Medical  Officer  says  that  "  they  are  bad  in  every  respect" 

Improvements  in  drainage  were,  however,  being  carried  out  in  some  portions  of  the  station. 

22.  There  is  little  information  about  Nmseerabad  in  the  present  Report,  except  that  out  of  a  strength 
of  628  men  of  Her  Majesty's  16th  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  there  were  1,140  admissions  to  hospital ; 
780  of  these  were  due  to  intermittent  fever,  about  20  per  cent  of  which  merged  into  a  low  form  of 
remittent 

The  regiment  marched  to  Delhi  in  November,  leaving  above  100  fever  cases  in  hospital.  At  the 
date  of  the  report  the  regiment  was  described  as  ''  in  a  verjr  weak  state  at  present,  owing  to  the  large 
"  number  of  men  who  have  suffered  from  fever,"  "  unfitting  a  man  for  service  two  or  three  months 
'«  at  least" 

In  former  Memoranda  attention  Has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  defective  sanitary  condition  of 
Nusseerabad,  and  this  the  latest  experience  appears  to^show  that  little  has  yet  been  done  to  cope  with  it 

28.  Of  the  stations  in  Sind  Division,  Jacobabad  still  retains  its  unwholesome  character,  and  all  the 
troops  there  have  suffered  severely  from  fevers.  There  is  nothing  new  to  state  about  the  local  causes, 
as  they  are  well  known  and  very  difficult  to  grapple  with.  The  whole  country  is  below  the  river 
water  level,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  known  drainage  outlet,  and  the  superabundant  water 
evaporates.  The  ground  is  damp  or  wet  throughout,  and,  as  no  special  constructive  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  meet  this  condition,  it  is  not  surprising  to  be  told  that  "  the  walls  are  damp  for 
**  two  feet  from  the  floor,"  and  that  the  groimd  imder  the  lines  is  damp  throughout. 

The  facts  fully  account  for  the  Medical  Officer's  statements  that  *'  malaria  has  been  worse  than 

•  *'  usual  during  tne  past  years ;"  that  the  general  health  and  physique  of  the  men  has  been  *^  most 

"  unsatisfactory ;"  that  '*  the  numerous  chest  and  throat  affections  are  sufficiently  accounted  for   by 

"  the  dampness  of  the  lines,  and  that  the  general  health  of  the  men  during  the  year  has  been  very 

'*  bad." 

Localities  such  as  this  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  two  ways.  Either  there  should  be  some  outlet 
sought  and  used  for  lowering  the  subsoil  water  level  under  the  surface  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  keep  it 
dry,  or  if  there  be  no  such  outlet  possible,  any  buildings  intended  for  human  occupation  should  be 
raised  sufficiently  to  escape  the  influence  of  ground  moisture. 

24.  The  last  reports  in  the  present  volume  give  a  medical  history  of  the  force  sent  to  Khelat 
including  the  details  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  among  the  troops.  There  were  908  fighting  men, 
576  Native  followers,  and  21  Punjab  Police.  Among  the  fighting  men  there  were  96  cholera  cases 
and  46  deaths.  The  camp  followers  yielded  88  cases  and  21  deaths,  and  the  Punjab  Police  had 
8  cases  and  1  death.  The  marches  were  made  through  a  country  where  cholera  had  already  appeared, 
and  the  troops  were  exposed  to  risk  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  impure  and  doubtful 
water,  fatigue,  and  also  to  the  climatic  changes  of  a  pountry  elevated  considerably  above  the  plains  of 
India. 

There  is  nothing  special  or  calling  for  remark  in  the  facts  of  the  case. 

25.  These  reports  on  the  medical  history  of  the  Bombay  Native  Army  for  1876  appear  to  show  that> 
although  some  progress  in  improving  Native  stations  has  already  been  made,  several  of  the  complaints 

'  are  of  a  serious  nature  and  ought  to  be  vigorously  dealt  with,  but  they  are  fewer  in  number  and 
classify  themselves  imder  the  following  heads  : — 

(1.)  Pointed  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Native  lines  in  Bombay  itself, 
where  the  evils  complained  of  appear  to  be  directly  the  result  of  the  present  state  of  the  municipal 
works.  Improvements  appear  to  oe  required  at  Poena  and  a  number  of  otiier  stations.  The  principle 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  surface  draining  stations  may  be  re-stated  as  follows.  No  surface  drainage  Unes 
are  of  use  which  do  not  afford  immediate  facilities  for  the  flowing  awav  at  once  to  the  outlet  of  all  rain 
water  entering  them.  Hence,  except  on  steep  inclines,  mere  cuts  in  the  ground  do  no  good,  and  may  do 
harm  by  water-logging  the  subsoil  through  infiltration  of  water  by  the  cutting.  The  best  surface 
drain  is  of  a  shallow  saucer  section,  made  of  the  most  impervious  material  at  hand,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  drain  clean  and  in  thorough  repidr. 

(2.)  Connected  with  the  subject  of  drainage  is  the  condition  of  the  lines  and  huts.  It  is  a  simple 
elementary  truth  that  in  a  malarious  country  no  hut  is  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  especially  in  an 
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army  where  vigorous  health  is  essential  to  efficiency,  of  which  it  can  be  said»  as  in  these  reports,  that 
tibe  floors  are  damp^  and  that  the  damp  can  be  traced  for  two  feet  up  the  walls.  No  evasion  of  the 
result  to  health  is  possible.  The  description  of  these  huts  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement,  in  other 
language,  of  the  amount  of  fever  amon^  the  troops  in  occupation.  Tlie  only  way  of  remedying  the 
evil,  so  far  as  it  is  remediable  with  existing  lines,  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  make  walls  damp-proof 
at  the  ground  level,  and  to  raise  the  interior  so  that  men  may  live  and  sleep,  as  far  as  practicable, 
above  the  ground,  but  whenever  new  lines  are  to  be  constructed  the  floors  should  be  raised  above  the 
ground  level  on  posts,  as  in  Burmah. 

(3.)  The  question  of  water  analysis  is  again  reproduced  in  these  reports.  It  appears  that  the  real 
condition  of  the  water-supply  is  scarcely  known  at  any  one  Bombay  station.  Water  samples,  analysed 
at  a  distance  and  in  the  alienee  of  knowledge  of  the  surroundings  of  the  source,  give  little  information 
on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  supply. 

(4.)  Again,  what  excuse  can  be  urged  for  the  carelessness  of  placing  latrines  and  wells  in  such 
positions  with  regard  to  each  other  that  the  filth  soaks  into  the  ground,  and  thence  into  the  well  ?  A 
well  derives  water  from  the  entire  rayon  which  it  can  drain,  the  area  being  determined  by  the  relation 
which  the  depth  of  the  well  bears  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  and  the  direction  of  the  stratification. 
A  first  principle  of  well  water  supply  is  to  keep  this  area  around  the  well  free  from  all  sewage  of  men 
and  animals,  and  the  readiest  way  to  expose  troops  to  attacks  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  is  to  dig 
latrines  and  place  dung-heaps  within  them.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  these  considerations, 
were  it  not  that  the  present  reports  show  the  extent  to  which  they  are  still  imrecognised  in  practice. 
In  all  Native  lines  any  method  of  dealinc^  with  the  latrines  should  involve  the  principle  that  none  of 
the  latrine  matter  is  allowed  to  touch  me  earth  surface.  The  use  of  moveable  vessels,  as  at  Deesa, 
or  some  similar  procedure,  should  always  be  adopted  in  stations  where  proper  sewerage  and  drainage 
do  not  exist. 

(5.)  In  the  present  Report  the  question  of  clothing  in  its  relation  to  recurring  attacks  of  fever  has 
again  been  brought  forward.  All  the  Commission  can  do  is  to  suggest  that  the  subject  requires 
consideration  by  the  authorities,  especially  at  stations  subject  to  low  and  variable  temperatures. 
Flannel  or  woollen  should  always  be  worn  next  the  skin.  So  far  as  regards  boots,  it  can  only  be 
repeated  that  inefficiency  from  bad-fitting  boots  is  inexcusable. 

These  are  the  chief  points  bearing  on  the  health  of  troops  to  which  attention  may  be  directed  in  the 
present  year's  reports. 

26th  February  1878. 


No.  18. 

Memorandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  on  Correspondence  relating 
to  the  working  of  Lock  Hospitals  in  India. 

These  papers  contain  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  measures  in  force  for  diminishing  the  amount 
of  venereal  diseases  among  British  troops  in  India,  called  for  by  the  Government  of  India  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarks  made  by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  apparent  partial  failure  of 
lock  hospitals  in  that  country. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  facts  elicited  by  the  inquiry.  Tlie  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  and  lock 
hospitals,  together  with  registration  and  periodical  examination  of  prostitutes,  have  been  in  operation 
for  many  years,  and,  nevertheless,  the  amount  of  disease  among  British  troops,  according  to  the  latest 
returns,  those  for  1876,  show  the  following  average  results : — 

Admissions.    Ratios  per  1,000. 


Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 


Primary  Cases. 


All  Cases. 


188 

179-2 

179-5 


218 
210 
208 


The  whole  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  year  after  year  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more 
than  adduce  these  ratios  for  1876,  and  to  see  whether  the  present  papers  afford  any  further  light  on 
their  causes,  or  on  the  means  of  reducing  them ;  because,  making  allowance  for  particular  views  which 
may  be  entertained  by  OflScers  and  others  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  Acts  at  specific  stations,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  general  results  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory,  and  apparently 
justify  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  ana  adopted 
in  the  present  papers  oy  the  Surgeon-General  and  Principal  Medical  Officer,  British  Forces  in  India, 
that,  **  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  question,  it  is  evident  that  the  rules  for  the  prevention  of 
*'  venereal  diseases  amongst  European  troops  have  in  a  great  measure  failed,  and  the  results  have 
*'  fallen  far  short  of  what  was  anticipated." 

The  most  common  cause  of  this  want  of  anticipated  success  assigned  in  these  papers  is  not  one 
durectly  connected  with  the  worldng  of  lock  hospitals,  but  with  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
Whatever  may  be  done  by  Grovemment  for  bringing  under  rule  a  certain  portion  of  professed  prostitutes, 
and  treating  them  in  hospital  when  found  diseased,  there  will  always  be  outside  of  all  such  rules  a  great 
number  of  poor  women  who  tempt  the  soldier  when  and  where  they  can,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  syphilitic  disease  among  troops  is  due  to  cohabitation  with  this  class. 
They  present  themselves  everywhere.    Not  unfrequently  they  are  employed  in  various  ways  within 
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cantonments,  and  even  within  barracks,  a  custom  which  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  a 
stop  to.  Wherever  the  soldier  goes  for  recreation  or  exercise  he  may  meet  them,  and  the  evil  has,  no 
doubt,  been  increased  by  large  groups  of  population  having  grown  up  within  former  cantonment 
limits. 

These  inferences  appear  to  the  Commission  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  in  the  papers,  and  as  a 
consequence  it  appears  to  follow  that  in  future  a  main  remedy  to  be  relied  on  must  be  found  in  police 
regulation.  If  tnese  clandestine  prostitutes  cannot  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  the  only  other  remedy  appears  to  be  to  keep  them  out  of  cantonments  and  to  exercise 
a  more  strict  supervision  over  the  troops.  This  aspect  of  tne  evil  is  stated  as  follows  in  the  Lucknow 
report :—"  Pursuing  their  avocations  in  cantonments  are  numbers  of  Kunga  women,  goat-keepers,  ayahs, 
**  et  cum  multis  cdiis,  who  offer  themselves  ready  victims  to  the  seductions  of  the  careless  heedless  warriors. 
**  Employed  in  the  Military  Department  of  rublic  Works  are  women  and  girls  whose  occupation  in 
^*  the  construction  of  new  barracks,  fee,  leads  them  almost  into  the  very  arms  of  the  soldiers."  And 
again  :  ''  Closely  surrounding  the  cantonments  on  every  side  is  land  under  cultivation,  the  labourers  in 
**  the  fields  being  in  many  cases  women  deeply  poverty-stricken,  who  for  a  few  pice  readily  yield 
"  themselves  to  me  soldiers." 

The  Medical  Officer  states  that  the  registered  women  at  this  station  are  '^  singularly  iree  from 
**  disease,"  and  nevertheless  the  admissions  from  primary  syphilis  and  gonorrhoBa  in  1876,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  venereal  affections,  were  257  per  1,000  strengfli.  The  year  before  the  ratio  was  31 1,  and, 
as  if  to  prove  how  variable  these  primary  attacks  are,  the  ratio  in  1878  was  127  per  1,000.  The  facts 
appear  to  show  that  the  causes  of  infection  must  in  this  case  be  sought  outside  the  register.  But  while 
they  appear  to  point  in  the  direction  of  strict  regimental  and  cantonment  poUce  regulations,  it  is 
necessary  to  state,  at  the  same  time,  that  '4he  marked  diminution  in  disease  among  troops  in  1876  " 
attributed  to  these  measures  by  the  Medical  Officer  still  left  them  with  257  admissions  per  1,000  from 
primary  infections. 

In  this  instance,  not  only  were  police  regulations  and  the  lock  hospital  in  operation,  but  the  troops 
themselves  were  inspected,  and  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  men  for  resortin^^  to  unregistered 
women.  As  a  further  protective  measure,  the  Medical  Officer  proposes  to  place  the  city  out  of  bounds 
for  the  soldier. 

We  have  cited  this  instance  from  Lucknow,  a  lar^e  station  with  2,382  troops  in  1876,  as  includinjif 
similar  cases  more  or  less  complete  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  analysis 
of  the  papers  further. 

Taking  the  experience  as  it  is,  the  following  results  appear  to  follow  from  it : — 

1st  That  there  is  little  hope*  of  further  reduction  of  the  amount  of  primary  venereal  affections  among 
British  troops  in  India  by  the  single  action  of  lock  hospitals  alone. 

2nd.  That  the  chief  means  of  propagating  the  disease  among  troops  are  to  be  sought  not  among 
registered  prostitutes,  but  among  clandestine  prostitutes. 

3rd.  The  Commission  would,  therefore,  suggest  whether  this  aspect  of  the  subject  might  not  for  the 
future  occupy  even  more  attention  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  In  other  words,  whether 
dealing  with  clandestine  prostitution  should  not  be  a  main  object  aimed  at  at  all  stations,  and 
the  reduction  of  venereal  disease  among  troops  should  be  sought  in  putting  an  end  to  it,  instead 
of  trusting  to  registration  and  lock  hospitals  alone.  On  this  point  the  Commission  desires  to 
express  its  concurrence  in  the  objects  aimed  at  in  para.  5  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Government 
of  India  which  include  the  limitation  of  area  within  which  preventive  measures  should  be 
enforced, — the  employment  of  special  detective  police,  increased  penalties  on  clandestine  prostitu- 
tion, and  co-operation  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  preventive  and  curative  measures,  and 
allowing  only  men  of  good  character  to  pass  beyond  the  protected  Umits. 

The  Lucknow  experience  already  cited  is  not  very  hopeful,  but  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  quite 
worth  while  to  try  the  effects  of  deahnff  with  the  question  systematically  and  with  energy  ;  to  make  the 
attempt  at  least  to  reduce  the  present  loss  to  the  public  service  from  these  diseases.  The  proportion 
of  admissions  varies  remarkably  at  different  stations  and  during  different  years — events  which  have  led 
to  feelings  of  alternate  hope  and  discouragement  as  to  the  effect  of  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Possibly 
if  these  variations  were  considered  with  reference  to  the  question  of  clandestine  prostitution,  they  might 
afford  important  indications  as  to  the  rec^uired  remedies. 

But  while  ^ving  expression  to  these  views  regarding  the  police  question  as  raised  by  the  papers,  the 
Commission  desires  to  record  its  objection  agamst  me  employment  of  British  soldiers  for  any  such 
purposes. 

Whatever  police  measures  may  be  tried  in  attempting  to  diminish  the  present  evil,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  evil  itself  is  a  moral  one,  and  in  this  aspect  is  to  be  remedied  only  by  the  gradual 
moral  elevation  of  the  soldiery  and  by  the  ^owth  of  self-control  among  them,  aided  by  more  rational 
diet,  abstmence  from  strong  drink,  and  facilities  for  occupation.  On  these  points  they  would  refer  to 
the  following  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  Acting  Sanitary  Commissioner  in  Bombay,  who, 
while  referring  to  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Bombay  Army  in  his  Report  for  1876,  m  spite 
of  the  action  of  lock  hospitals,  says : — *'  In  my  opinion  the  real  measures  to  adopt  lie  in  quite  anouier 
^'  direction  ...  I  am  certain  that  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  life  the  British  soldier  leads  in  India 
^^  tends  very  materially  to  the  prevalence  of  both  drunkenness  and  incontinence,  and  that  the  only 
^'  effectual  remedy  for  diminishing  the  large  annual  loss  of  service  to  the  State  from  each  of  these 
*'  vices  is  to  afford  the  men  such  healthy  employment  as  will  occupy  their  minds  and  lessen  the 
"  temptation  to  commit  them." 

These  were  substantially  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State 
of  the  Indian  Army  16  years  ago,  and  the  intervening  experience  has  made  no  change  in  their  apparent 
necessity. 

Srd  June  1878. 
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No.  19. 

Memorandum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Report  on  Lock 
Hospitals  of  the  Madras  Presidency  for  1876. 

1.  Lock  hospitals  have  existed  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  following  stations  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  ana  these  data  abstracted  from  tables  containing  facts  supplied  by  the  Surgeon-Greneral 
of  British'  Troops  give  the  admissions  for  various  classes  of  venereal  affections  during  the  latest  year, 
1876  :— 


British  Troops. 

Total 

Stations. 

Average 
Strength. 

Primary 
Syphilis. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

GonorrhcBa. 

inclading 
all  others. 

Bangalore 

Bellaiy  -        -        -        - 

Cannanore 

1,641 
898 
696 

40 

141 

13 

24 

16 
40 

88 
75 
12 

162 

251 

66 

Eamptee         ... 
Madras    -            -            - 

909 
63B 

67 
49 

18 
8 

158 
103 

255 
171 

« 

Rangoon 

St.  Thomas*  Mount 

742 
341 

57 
19 

22 

1 

40 
22 

123 
43 

Secunderabad 

2,827 

183 

75 

209 

491 

Seetabuldoe 

50 

3 

2 

8 

16 

Thyetmyo 

Tonghoo 

Trichinopoly  -        -        - 

Wellington     .•    - 

Total 

1 

674 
457 

19 
48 

19 
10 

37 
14 

•    77 
76 

267 

447 

5 
26 

8 

8 

13 
19 

21 
56 

10,085 

660 

246 

798 

1,808 

1 

Hence  the  following  were  the  results  of  lock  hospitals  to  the  health  of  troops  during  the  year  at 
protected  stations : — 


Average  strength 


10,085 


Admisssions. 


Numbers. 


Per  1,000  Strength. 


Primary  syphilis 
Secondary  ditto        -        -        - 
Gonorrhoea   -  -  - 

,  Total,  including  all  others 
Invalided  fh>m  venereal  diseases 
Died 


660 

246 

798 

1,808 

27 

1 


65*4 

24*3 

791 

179-2 

2-67 


2.  It  is  necessary  together  with  these  ^data  to  abstract  the  results  for  stations  having  no  lock 
hospitals,  premising  that  the  numbers  of  troops  at  these  stations  have  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  any 
comparison  except  of  a  general  kind  to  be  drawn  from  them : — 


Stations. 


Average 
6trengUi. 


Primary 
Syphilis. 


Secondary 
Syphilis. 


Gonorrhoea. 


Total 

Admissions, 

including 

all  others. 


Poonamallee  - 
Palaveram 
Calicut   - 
Malliapooram 
Ramandroog  - 
Port  Blair 

'■  Total 


.\ 


150 
21 
96 
98 
62 

134 


546 


44 

7 
I 
5 
5 


62 


17 


58 
3 

13 
2 
5 
6 


87 


The  amount  of  the  same  classes   of  venereal  affections  at  unprotected   stations  was  hence  as 
follows : — 


Average  strength 


-    546 


Admissions. 


Primary  syphilis 

Secondary  ditto 

Gonorrhoea    - 

Total,  including  all  others 

Invalided 


Numbers. 


7 
62 
17 
87 

4 


Ratio  per  100. 


12*8 
113-5 

81  0 

159- 1 

7-8 


other 


As  already  stated,  the  numbers  of  troops  are  rather  small  for  instituting  a  eompai 
ler  hand  roonamallee  and  Ramandroog,  where  49  out  of  62  admissions  from  secondar 


^^ -orison,  but  on  the 

secondary  syphilis  (more 
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than  half  the  total  admissions  at  this  group  of  stations)  took  place,  are  depfits,  where  secondary 
syphilis  may  exist  apart  from  local  causes  of  infection. 

8.  Assuming  the  admissions  from  primary  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  as  the  best  test  of  the  number  of 
primary  infections  at  either  class  of  stations,  the  results  wul  stand  as  follows  : — 


Ratios  of  Admissions  per  1,000  Strength. 

Primary  Syphilis. 

Gonorrhcea. 

Both  Classes. 

Protected  stations 
Unprotected  stations 

65-4 
12-8 

79-1 
81-0 

144-5 
43-8 

Difference 

52-6 

48*1 

100*7 

The  facts  must  be  loft  as  they  are,  with  the  remark  that  they  have  reproduced  themselves  year  after 
year,  and  that  it  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  question  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  this 
experience. 

In  view  of  recent  and  more  careful  observation  of  the  history  of  reputed  infectious  diseases,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  assume  the  fact  of  infection  as  the  chief  or  only  one  of  which  use  can  be  made  in 
the  way  of  prevention. 

Indian  experience  is  on  so  large  a  scale  that  extended  inquiry  would  throw  much  light  on  many 
questions  of  great  importance  to  effective  sanitary  procedure,  not  only  in  regard  to  syphilis  but  other 
prevalent  diseases.  Indications  of  this  advance  have  already  shown  themselves  in  several  Indian 
reports. 

4.  This  comparison  between  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  at  protected  and  unprotected  stations 
being  thus  far  from  satisfactory,  as  regards  protected  stations,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  admission- 
rates  at  protected  stations  for  a  series  of  years,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  admitting  the  diflSculties 
in  applying  protective  measures,  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  diminution  of  disease,  marking  greater 
efficiency  in  the  administration. 

The  following  are  the  facts  as  given  in  the  Report  i-^ 


Years. 

1871  - 
1872 

1873  - 

1874  - 

1875  - 
1876 


British  Troops. 

Batio  of  admissions  per  1,000 
strength  for  all  venereal  complaints. 

-  173-75 

-  164-27 

-  149-81 

-  185-73 

-  193-22 

-  179-27 


By  carrying  back  the  data  for  a  few  years  the  Surgeon-General  points  out  that  there  have  been 
periods  of  maxima  and  minima  every  fourth  year,  and  the  figures  show  no  continuous  improvement  for 
the  Presidency.  This  point  may  be  further  elucidated  by  the  comparison  afforded  in  the  following 
abstract  in  the  Report  between  two  classes  of  admissions,  viz.,  for  troops  and  among  women  received 
into  lock  hospitals  from  1871  to  1876  :— 


Years. 

Troop 

Lock  Hospital 

Admissions. 

Admissions. 

1871 

592 

592 

1872 

682 

839 

1873 

666 

962 

1874 

860 

889 

1875 

739 

643 

1876 

660 

729 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  causative  relation  between  the  figures  ;  it  almost  appears  as  if  the  disease 
followed  a  certain  law  of  increase  and  decrement  which  included  both  classes  of  subjects. 

The  general  results  of  the  year's  work  are  not  satisfactory,  but  in  the  experience  of  individual  stations 
there  are  exceptions,  apparently,  to  this  rule. 

5.  For  example.  Bangalore  had  181  admissions  per  1,000  from  venereal  diseases  among  troops  in 
1875,  following  on  an  average  of  165  per  1,000  for  5  years,  showing  a  considerable  increase  in 
admissions.     The  primary  syphilitic  cases  were  about  66  per  1,000  strength  for  the  same  period. 

Last  year,  1876,  the  total  admissions  were  about  99  per  1,000,  and  the  cases  of  primary  syphilis 
were  only  2437  per  1,000.  It  is  important  for  practical  purposes  to  know  whether  there  was  such 
an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  as  to  account  for  the  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  troops.  There  are  no  facts  stated  in  the  Report  under  this  head  except  the 
following. 

The  proportion  of  primary  syphilis  among  prostitutes  was,  in  round  numbers,  2,623  per  1,000  in 
1878.  In  1876  the  amount  was  802  per  1,000,  and  the  Surgeon-General  goes  on  to  state  that 
"  concurrent  with  these  results  there  has  been  a  diminution  since  1873  of  the  average  number  of 

**  registered  prostitutes.    The  type  of  the  disease  has  become  comparatively  mild At 

^*  Bangalore  the  number  of  reristered  women  is  small,  many  of  the  women  who  consort  with 
"  Europeans  are  unregbtered.    Notwithstanding  this  fact,  syphilis  has  greatly  diminished  among 
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"  women  and  troops.  In  1875,  59,  and  in  1876,  18  women  withdrew  their  names  from  the  register, 
**  and  left,  it  is  said,  the  cantonment  During  the  year  under  review,  the  attendance  of  registered 
**  women  at  the  periodic  inspections  was  more  satisfactory  than  in  1875,  being  about  50  per  cent,  of 
*'  the  whole  number  as  against  33  per  cent  in  1875.  Twenty-five  unregistered  prostitutes  applied 
'*'  for  treatment  during  the  year,  being  16  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  number  for  the  preceding 
"  year." 

Table  A.  of  the  Report  shows  that  the  Acts  were  in  operation  over  14  miles  of  country,  having  a 
population  of  142,513  (the  troops,  Table  F,  averapfed  1,671  strength),  and  that  the  average  number  of 
prostitutes  on  the  register  was,  in  round  numbers,  only  76. 

The  question  raised  by  the  facts  as  a  whole  is  whether  the  year  1876  was  for  Bangalore  a  year  of 
decline  in  syphilis,  or  whether  the  results  were  due  to  the  facts  regarding  the  working  of  protective 
rules  already  stated,  or  to  accidental  causes  ?  The  reply  can  only  be  given  by  future  experience  in 
carefully  working  the  Acts.  At  present  only  those  women  come  under  it  who  consort  with  Europeans, 
but  Surgeon-Major  Smith  considers  the  Acts  would  be  greatly  improved  if  extended  to  all  women 
within  the  area. 

fi.  Bellary  has  shown  a  slight  decrease  in  venereal  admissions  in  1876,  \iz.,  251  admissions  against 
280  for  the  preceding  year.  The  admissions  from  the  most  important  cause,  primary  syphilis,  were, 
however,  141  in  1876,  against  125  in  the  preceding  year.  The  causes  assigned  are  "  defective  regis- 
*^  tratiou,  insufficient  detective  agencies,  irregular  attendance  of  women  at  periodical  inspections, 
*'  clandestine  prostitution,  and  special  difficulties  owing  to  the  facilities  offered  oy  the  neighbourhood 
*'  of  the  barracks  to  clandestine  prostitution." 

7.  At  Carmanore  the  amount  of  disease  among  troops  is  apparently  much  the  same.  The  Surgeon- 
General  states  that  *Hhe  detective  agency  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  effective." 

8.  Kamptee. — British  troops  at  this  station  have  averaged  about  1,000  strength  for  the  years  1872  to 

1875,  and  the  admissions  were  respectively  149,  196,  408,  257,  which  give  the  ratios  for  the  years.     In 

1876,  with  a  strength  of  909,  the  admissions  were  255,  showing  a  reduction.  For  the  same  years  the 
primary  syphilis  admissions  have  been  54,  102,  239,  72,  57.  The  following  are  the  measures  in 
force*. — "'Ine  Cantonment  Committee  hold  regular  meetings,  and  the  police  have  instructions  to 
**  apprehend  all  unregistered  prostitutes.  There  is  also  a  system  of  regimental  police  under  the 
"  superintendence  of  a  provost  sergeant  for  each  corps,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  women  of  loose 
'^  character  from  gaining  admission  into  or  even  from  coming  near  the  barracks."  But  the  registra- 
tion is  stated  to  be  far  from  satisfactory,  "  clandestine  prostitution  is  prevalent,  and  its  detection  seems 
"  to  be  difficult"  The  protective  machinery  at  this  station  appears  to  be  tolerably  complete,  so  far 
as  the  law  admits,  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  admissions  to  strength  in  1876  were  280  per 
1,000.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  Medical  Officer  expresses  his  ''  emphatic  opinion  that, 
**  until  stringent  rules  are  framed  for  the  supervision  of  all  female  punkah  coolies,  ^rass-cutters,  and 
"  the  host  of  other  native  females  employed  in  and  about  barracks,  these  women  will  always  form  a 
*^  fruitful  source  of  venereal  disease  among  the  troops."  Apparently  the  simplest  way  of  meeting 
this  view  woidd  be  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  women  for  the  purposes  stated,  so  as  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  cantonments.  The  proposal  only  shows  how  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  these  rules,  which  appear  to  have  been  zealously  applied  at  Kamptee  with  a  very  inadequate 
result. 

9.  The  city  of  MadrctSy  with  a  population  of  897,552,  has  636  troops  in  garrison.  It  has  six 
health  stations  for  the  examination  of  prostitutes  ;  the  average  number  on  the  register  was  about 
746,  and  those  found  diseased  are  treated  in  a  lock  hospital  under  civil  management,  and 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  population  including  the  garrison.  The  average  daily 
sick  in  the  lock  hospital  are  97.  The  case  is  one  in  which  general  protective  measures  are  expected 
to  be  more  or  less  efficacious  among  troops.  The  following  have  been  the  results  for  the  last  five 
years : — 


British  Troops. 

Admissions  from  venereal 

Tears. 

diseases  per  1,000. 

1872       - 

- 

. 

-     135' 

1878 

.            -            • 

«. 

-     111-2 

1874     - 

... 

. 

-     164- 

1875       - 

- 

. 

-     254- 

1876       - 

- 

- 

-     269- 

The  annual  admissions  from  primary  syphihs  for  the  same  years  have  been  27,  26,  33,  36,  49.  The 
results  are  certainly  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  system. 

10.  Rcmgoon  has  a  protective  machinery  similar  to  that  at  Madras.  The  town  has  a  population  of 
about  100,000,  with  a  garrison  of  742  British  troops.  TRiere  were  290  women  on  the  register,  and 
**  clandestine  prostitution  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent."  The  attendance  for  periodical 
examination  appears  not  to  be  satisfactory,  924  were  reported  for  non-attendances,  and  of  these  35  were 
warned,  IS  imprisoned,  and  178  fined.  The  general  result  of  the  measures  was  that  during  the  year 
there  were  287  cases  of  primary  syphilis  and  18  of  secondary  syphilis  brought  under  treatment  among 
these  women.  Among  troops  the  total  admission  for  all  classes  of  venereal  affections  amounted  to 
165  per  1,000,  and  for  primary  syphilis  to  77  per  1,000,  and  4  men  were  invalided.  In  view  of  these 
results  the  Medical  Officer  considers  that  for  better  registration  the  town  should  be  divided  into  districts 
with  an  inspector  over  each.  The  Surgeon-General  considers  that,  although  early  treatment  of  sjrphilis  at 
Rangoon  has  diminished  its  virulence  among  patients  at  the  general  hospital,  ^^  there  is  still  much  to  be 
*^  done  at  Rangoon  to  secure  the  full  benefits  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  in  that  town." 

11.  St.  Thomai  Mownt. — The  strength  of  British  troops  at  this  station  was  341,  from  among  whom 
there  were  treated  19  cases  of  primary  syphilis,  1  of  secondary  syphilis,  22  of  gonorrhoBa,  and  one  other 
case ;  43  cases  in  all,  or  about  126  per  1,000  strength,     llie  numbers  are  small,  but  they  are  fewer  than 
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in  preceding  years.  There  is  no  Cantonment  Committee,  and  the  measures  are  under  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Police.  The  numbers  on  the  register  are  considered  as  fewer  than  the  real  number  of  prostitutes, 
and  clandestine  prostitution  exists. 

12.  Secunderabad. — The  facts  in  regard  to  Secunderabad  may  be  compared  with  those  already  given 
about  Bangalore,  where  the  year  1876  showed  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  syphilis  among 
troops,  not  accounted  for  by  any  marked  improvement  in  the  protective  measures. 

At  Secunderabad,  on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  appear  to  be  simpler.  The  Native 
population  is  53,000,  with  an  average  of  120  women  on  the  register,  and  the  Surgeon-General  states 
that  ^'  the  registration  practically  extends  to  all  classes  within  the  area  of  the  Act's  operation  (seven 
^'  square  miles)." 

The  number  of  British  troops  at  the  station  was  2,327,  and  the  primary  admissions  were  183  primary 
syphilis,  and  209  gonorrhoea.  The  total  admissions  were  491=211  per  1,000  strength,  and  there  were 
5  mvalids.    The  results  to  British  troops  for  the  last  seven  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Yen^real  admissions 
per  1,000. 

1870 144-94 

1871  -  .  .  -    216-74 

1872  -  -  -  -     194-21 

1873  -                .                -                -  107-35 

1874 109-12 

1875    -                -                .                .  214-91 

1876 211-00 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  Surgeon-General's  opinion  that  '*  these  results  are  dis- 
*'  appointing."  But  in  view  of  possible  improvements  in  the  service  it  might  be  well,  before  accepting 
the  ourgeon-Generars  view  that  '^  it  is  evident  that  clandestine  prostitution  is  common,  and  that  the 
*'  clandestine  prostitutes  are  largely  diseased,"  to  submit  the  question  to  rigid  inquiry. 

If  Secunderabad  exhibits  the  best  attainable  results  with  wh&t  appears  to  be  a  tolerably  complete 
organization,  and  if  it  can  be  rendered  nugatory  in  this  way  by  clandestine  prostitution,  the  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  what  is  the  use  of  the  lock  hospital  and  registration  ? 

13.  At  Seetahuldee  there  is  a  population  of  84,441,  with  16  prostitutes  on  the  register,  and  out  of 
50  British  troops  at  the  station  there  were  16  venereal  admissions  to  hospital,  a  ratio  of  320  per  1,000, 
not  a  very  satisfactory  result  for  the  year. 

14.  Trinchinopoly^  with  a  strength  of  267  British  troops,  had  only  five  admissions  from  primary 
syphilis  out  of  a  total  of  21  admissions  or  about  80  per  1,000,  one  man  died,  and  another  was  invalided 
from  secondary  syphilis ;  and  yet  this  result  co-existed  with  the  absence  of  a  Cantonment  Committee, 
and  this  other  fact  that  the  number  of  women  on  the  register  was  four  less  than  in  1875,  and  18  less 
than  in  1874,  during  which  year  the  admissions  among  British  troops  were  double  what  they  were  in 
1876. 

15.  Thyetmyo. — This  town  has  a  Civil  lock  hospital,  and  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  extends  over 
an  area  of  seven  square  miles,  and  also  ''  to  all  women  practising  prostitution."  The  strength  of  British 
troops  in  1876  amounted  to  674,  among  whom  the  venereal  admissions  were  77,  a  ratio  of  114  per  1,000. 
A  fourth  part  of  the  admissions  was  due  to  primary  syphilis,  and  another  fourth  part  to  secondary 
STOhilis.  The  ratio  of  total  admissions  for  the  preceding  four  years  was  73  per  1,000,  showing  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  1876. 

16.  The  results  of  protective  measures  at  Tonahoo  are  not  more  satisfactory,  but  the  lock  hospital  was 
only  established  in  1874.  Being  a  Civil  hospital  it  is  inticnded  for  the  protection  of  Native  population 
as  well  as  of  British  troops,  but  judged  by  its  results,  such  as  they  are,  tne  Medical  Officer  says,  ''  It  is 
*'  evident  that  the  lock  nospital  is  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  station."  During  the  three 
years  of  its  operation  the  amount  of  disease  among  an  aggregate  strength  of  1,356  British  troops  has 
oeen  as  follows : — 

AdmissioDS  per  1,000. 

Primary  syphilis        -  -  -  -  -       66*4 

Total  S3rpnilitic  admissions  -  -  *     128  • 

In  the  last  of  the  three  years,  1876,  out  of  a  strength  of  457,  the  total  venereal  admissions  were  166 
per  1,000,  and  those  for  primary  syphilis  105  per  1,000. 

17.  The  only  other  station  requiring  notice  is  Wellington^  where  a  lock  hospital  has  been  in  existence 
since  1860.  The  Medical  Officer  states  that  "  the  registration  and  detective  agency  are  efficient"  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  periodical  attendances  are  deficient,  and  women  have  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
neglect  The  strength  of  troops  in  1876  was  447,  and  the  venereal  admissions  were  125  per  1,000, 
nearly  half  of  the  amount  having  been  due  to  primary  syphilis. 

18.  These,  then,  are  briefly  the  results  of  another  year's  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  at 
stations  in  Madras  Presidency.  As  the  subject  is  understood  to  be  receiving  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment, it  is  considered  best  simply  to  state  the  facts,  and  one  or  two  points  which  appear  to  follow  from 
them : — 

(1.)  Judged  of  by  another  year's  experience,  and  over  the  stations  as  a  whole,  the  results  have  been 
so  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  health  of  troops,  that  inquiry  appears  to  be  called  for,  with 
the  view  of  arriving  at  the  causes  of  failure  and  rendering  the  Acts  more  efficient,  if  found  to 
be  practicable. 

(2.)  The  one  hopeful  experience  arrived  at  has  been  at  Bangalore,  and  the  facts,  together  with  their 
causes,  merit  being  inquired  into,  with  the  view  of  learning  whether  any  hints  can  be  obtained 
regarding  the  general  working  of  the  measures  which  might  be  of  use  at  other  stations. 
21st  February  1878, 

Ff  3  n  A 
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No.  20. 

Memorandum  of  the  Aemy  Sanitary  Commission  on  Revised  Rules  for 
Outbreaks  of  Cholera,  &c.  in  India. 

These  papers  contain  the  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  order  of  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  to  examine  this  question.  They  include  the  Military  rules  (Rules  laying  down  the 
'*  Measures  to  be  adopted  in  India  on  the  outbreak  of  Cholera,  or  appearance  of  Small-pox,  1878,") 
as  altered  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and  also  a  Resolution  of  the 
Government  of  India,  dated  Ist  November  1877,  calling  the  attention  of  Local  Governments  and 
administrations  to  '*  the  general  principles  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  dealing  with  outbreaks  of 
"  cholera  or  small-pox  among  the  civil  population." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  diversities  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  aetiology  of  cholera  which 
have  prevailed  in  India  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  rules  embody  expressions  and 
forms  of  procedure  which  are  scarcely  logical  when  compared  with  each  other.  Certain  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  of  a  public  nature,  and  refer  to  measures  to  be  taken  by  authorities,  and  certain  others 
refer  more  peculiarly  to  the  medical  management  of  affected  troops,  the  general  principles  of  which 
are  stated,  but  the  details  are  necessarily  left  to  the  judgment  of  Medical  Officers  who  are  responsible, 
so  that  the  principles  themselves  may  be  taken  as  embodying  the  aetiological  views  of  these  officers, 
and  from  this  aspect  they  must  be  considered  as  purely  departmental,  and  subject  to  change  and 
modification  with  advancing  knowledge.  . 

The  Commission,  therefore,  without  giving  any  opinion  on  these  etiological  points,  but  finding 
itself  at  the  same  time  under  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  acquiescence  in  forms  of 
procedure  which,  apparently,  are  based  on  diverse  views  of  cholera,  proposes  to  restrict  the  following 
remarks  solely  to  the  substance  of  the  sanitary  clauses  of  the  Committee's  Report  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment Resolution,  which,  considered  from  the  practical  side,  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
future  advance  of  sanitary  improvement^  in  India. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  land  quarantine  arrived  at  by  the 
Committee: — 

^^  (7.)  So  far  as  the  Committee  can  ascertain,  strict  quarantine  has  never  been  attempted  or 
**  achieved  in  any  part  of  India." 

''  (24.)  The  Committee  believes  strict  land  quarantine  to  be  impossible  in  India." 

*^  (27.)  The  best  arrangements  could  not  prevent  quarantine  restrictions  from  operating  harshly  on 
**  thousands  of  poor  people,  and  any  arrangements  short  of  perfection  must  give  the  police  and  other 
**  petty  executive  agency  power  and  opportunity  to  practise  oppression  and  extortion  on  a  vast 
"  number  of  persons." 

"  (28.)  The  Committee  does  not  itself  approve  of  quarantine  in  any  form  for  cantonments,  for  it  is 
"  unable  to  imagine  the  establishment  of  any  form  of  inland  quarantine  which  could  effectually  guard 
**  wainst  the  introduction  of  cholera  into  any  such  place." 

Tne  Committee,  therefore,  propose  no  rules,  but  to  leave  the  power  of  isolation  of  forts  or  jails  in 
the  hands  of  the  proper  officers,  "  so  long  as  they  do  not  exceed  the  powers  which  they  legally 
*'  possess.*' 

"  (30.)  With  regard  to  fairs  and  places  of  pilgrimage,  the  Committee  considers  that  all  possible 
^*  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  the  conservancy  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  such  places  of  con- 
*'  course  on  the  best  footing." 

(SI.)  These  arrangements  are  defined  to  be : — 

Laying  out  the  ground  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

Rigid  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  dry  earth  latrines.     Hospitals,  attendants,  and  medicines. 
Proper  halting  places  for  pilgrims  at  a  suitable  distance  from  crowded  localities,  canton- 
ments, &c.,  supplied  witn  good  water,  food,  &c. 

**  (33.)  The  Committee  considers  the  placing  of  a  cordon  round  villages  suffering  from  cholera,  so  as 
*^  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  having  any  communication  with  persons  outside,  inhuman  and 
"  unjustifiable  on  any  grounds." 

(35.)  The  following  important  clause  is  inserted  in  this  recommendation,  and  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Rules."  After  prescribing  the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation  in  the  event  of 
cholera  or  any  other  epidemic  appearing  in  a  oazaar,  the  rule  states,—"  But  no  persons  should  be 
"  forcibly  taken  from  their  friends,  or  removed  to  such  hospitals,  under  any  pretence  whatever.'  A 
check  will  thus  be  placed  on  practices  which  have  caused  loss  of  Ufe,  besides  giving  rise  to  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  shaking  their  confidence  in  sanitary  work  generally.  Under  the 
36th  clause  of  the  Report  the  Committee  very  properly  lay  down  the  following  principle: — *' The 
*'  dictates  of  humanity  require  that  when  cholera  breaks  out  every  effort  should  be  made  to  tend  and 
"  comfort  the  sick,  instead  of  subjecting  them  to  the  hardships  and  despondency  of  mind  which  must 
^*  ensue  if  they  are  treated  as  the  disseminators  of  a  deadly  plague." 

They  further  deprecate  the  adoption  of  any  special  rules  in  the  case  of  troops  or  non-military 
individuals  on  account  of  cholera,  other  than  such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  for  other  epidemics, 
leaving  the  question  of  special  rules  to  commanding  officers  in  conformity  with  the  procedure  given 
above. 

*'  (39.)  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  to  state  that,  whilst  they  are  unable  to  recommend  the 
*^  enforcement  of  any  quarantine  restrictions  on  the  ground  that  the  efficacy  of  such  measures  appears 
*'  to  them  to  be  proved  by  any  evidence  which  has  been  placed  before  them,  they  are  of  opinion  that 
^^  the  ingress  into  cantonments,  and  other  centres  of  population,  of  masses  of  people,  whether  goin^ 
<*  to  or  returning  from  fairs  or  places  of  pilgrimage,  should  be,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  guarded 
**  against" 

<*  (40.)  These  people  are  generally  in  a  more  or  less  insanitary  condition,  they  generate  filth  and 
'*  cause  overcrowding." 
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The  Committee,  however,  deny  the  existence  of  any  right  to  turn  these  people  off  good  roads,  but 
they  advise  that  suitable  roads  should  be  made  outside  cantonments  or  cities,  to  be  used  when 
epidemics  are  about. 

These,  then,  are  the  principles  of  procedure  arrived  at  after  long  consideration  and  experience  by 
officers  well  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  long  ago  laid  down  by  tne  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  other  evidence 
and  experi^mce. 

But  the  Resolution  of  the  Grovernment  of  India  on  the  Report  enunciates  principles  of  still  greater 
importance,  because  they  include  the  real  preventive  measures  against  Indian  epicbmics.  The  Com- 
mittee have  shown  the  uselessness  of  quarantine,  and  the  Government  has  adopted  this  view  in  the 
following  Resolution : — 

'*  2.  The  report  of  the  Land  Quarantine  Committee  shows  that,  whatever  benefit  may  be  theo- 
"  retically  anticipated  from  such  Quarantine,  the  system  has  proved  impracticable,  and  Rule  78  of  the 
'*  revised  rides  prohibits  the  establishment  or  enforcement  by  commanding  officers  against  the  public 
"  at  large,  or  any  section  thereof,  of  any  land  quarantine  or  any  restrictions  of  the  nature  of  quaran- 
'^  tine  as  against  cholera  in  particular,  which  are  not  equallv  applicable  at  all  times  to  the  control  of 
^^  vagrant  classes  of  people  having  no  legitimate  ground  for  claiming  admission  within  cantonment 
''  limits. 

"  The  same  principles  should  be  followed  by  all  civil  officers.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
*^  though  the  forced  removal  of  residents  of  a  place  attacked  with  cholera  to  a  cholera  hospital  is 
"  deprecated,  seeing  that  infection  is  already  among  the  population,  discretion  may  be  used  in  isolating 
**  pilgrims  or  other  travellers  found  sick  of  cholera  or  small-pox  in  serais,  on  camping  grounds,  or 
*^  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or  stations." 

And  then  follow  the  really  protective  measures  against  cholera  among  the  population  of  India,  and 
which  are  at  the  same  time  most  suitable  for  the  prevention  of  advance  of  epidemics  beyond  the  Indian 
frontiers : — 

*^  3.  Improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  and  villages  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
"  cholera,  especiallv  improvement  of  the  water-supply,  the  drainage,  the  conservancy,  and  the  habi- 
^^  tations.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  people  that  these  matters  require  constant  and  careful 
^'  attention,  and  that  such  attention  should  be  redoubled  if  cholera  threatens.  And  just  as  all  such 
*^  improvements  are  to  be  encouraged  and  aided  as  far  as  possible,  so  on  the  other  hand  all  insanitary 
'*  conditions  are  to  be  avoided."  ^ 

If  thes6  principles  are  recognbed  and  acted  on  throughout  India,  cholera  mortality  will  diminisn, 
and  all  the  objects  of  quarantine  will  have  been  arrived  at.  But  the  same  diversity  of  principle  already 
adverted  to  in  the  rules  shows  itself  in  the  latter  half  of  the  paragraph,  which  is  as  follows : — 

'*  In  this  point  of  view,  gatherings  of  people  when  cholera  threatens  are  attended  with  great  danger. 
*^  Under  such  circumstances  fairs  are  liable  to  become  foci  whence  epidemics  radiate  over  a  wide 
"  extent  of  country,  and  become  the  cause  of  death  to  thousands  who  have  not  attended  the  fair.  It 
^^  must  be  remembered  that  fairs  generally  entail  overcrowding,  and  are  often  associated  with  privation 
^'  and  fatigue  to  travellers  coming  from  a  distance,  all  which  circumstances  are  favourable  to  disease. 

"  When  cholera  threatens  or  is  actually  present  in  the  part  of  a  province  where  any  fair  is  about 
"  to  be  held,  tfie  inhabitants  of  all  districts  frona  which  the  people  generally  congregate  should  be 
**  warned  of  the  great  risk  they  incur;  if  the  disease  is  severe  or  threatens  to-  be  so,. then  the  fair 
^*  should  be  actually  prohibited.  The  conservancy  of  fairs  should  at  all  times  receive  great  attention, 
"  and  more  particularly  when  cholera  symptoms  prevail." 

From  what  is  known  of  the  relation  of  insanitary  conditions  to  the  severity  of  cholera  it  may  be 
safely  stated  that,  if  fairs  are  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  they  can  be  held  without 
incurring  the  risks  against  which  this  paragraph  is  directed. 

If  in  any  district  of  India  the  sanitary  state  of  the  people  has  undergone  no  improvement,  and  if  no 
steps  are  taken  to  provide  for  the  sanitary  state  of  fairs,  then  assemblages  of  people  on  foul  ground, 
especially  during  cholera  times,  should  unquestionably  be  avoided.  But  there  have  been  no  facts 
before  this  Commission  for  many  years  to  show  that  where  sanitary  precautions  have  been  taken  in 
time  any  risk  to  public  health  has  followed  from  fairs.  ^  So  constant  has  been  the  immunity,  or  com- 
parative immunity,  from  cholera  at  properly  regulated  fairs  that,  unless  under  exceptional  conditions, 
the  occurrence  of  epidemic  cholera  at  such  assemblages  rather  would  appear  to  prove  neglect  in  some 
quarter,  and  there  may  be  some  risk  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  latter  sentence  of  the  Resolu- 
tion may  give  a  cover  for  this. 

The  sanitary  principle  involved  is  clear  enough,  namely,  that  at  any  time  or  season  of  the  year  during 
which  a  fair  can  be  held  when  epidemic  cholera  is  not  present  in  a  severe  form  in  the  country,  there 
ought  to  be  no  cholera  at  a  well  regulated  fair. 

The  true  principles  to  act  on  are  those  already  referred  to,  and  stated  in  the  SOth  and  31st  sections 
of  the  Committee's  Report 

However,  the  great  gain  to  the  public  health  of  India  lies  in  the  practical  declaration  that  quarantines 
are  not  to  be  depended  on  as  safeguards  against  epidemics,  and  that  in  future  these  must  be  sought  in 
the  application  of  sanitary  measures  to  towns  and  villages,  and  we  would  add  to  fairs  also,  and  along 
the  routes  followed  by  pilgrims,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

SOth  May  1878. 
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No.  21. 

Memobandum  of  the  Aemt  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Repoet  on  Sanetaey 
Measures  in  India  in  1875-76.     (Vol.  IX.) 

The  present  Report,  with  the  appended  Memoranda  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  affords  a 
large  amount  of  very  important  information  regarding  the  sanitary  condition  of  stations  of  British  and 
Native  troops,  cities,  towns,  districts,  and  public  institutions  all  over  India,  together  with  practical 
recommendations  for  removing  local  disease  and  death  causes  brought  to  light  in  the  Indian  Sanitary 
Reports  and  other  documents.  Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  record  of  sanitary  work  done, 
so  that  the  present  India  Office  digest  contains  perhaps  more  information  on  this  subject  than  it  has 
been  possible  to  supply  in  previous  reports. 

If  extensively  circulated  in  India  the  present  Report  would  be  of  great  service  in  calling  attention 
to  special  local  causes  of  unhealthiness,  and  the  means  of  dealing  with  them.  On  the  general  selection 
of  material,  and  its  arrangement,  the  Commission  has  no  suggestion  to  make.  The  most  important 
point  refers  to  that  already  mentioned ;  namely,  extending  the  utility  of  these  annual  digests  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authorities  in  India  to  their  contents. 

5th  March  1878. 


No.  22. 

Memoraijdum  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  a  Report  on  Cholera 

in  the  Peshawur  District  during  1876  (Military  Letter  from  Government 

of  India,  29th  March  1877,  No.  81,  paragraph  8). 

1.  This  Report  relates  chiefly  to  the  removal  of  troops  to  camping  grounds  from  Peshawur  station 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1876.  It  contains  also  the  statistics  of  the  outbreak,  but  gives  no 
sanitary  details,  which,  however,  may  be  looked  for  in  the  next  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner. 
There  is  hence  little  calling  for  remark  except  what  is  related  to  the  movement  of  troops. 

2.  Cholera  having  been  present  in  several  parts  of  the  North- West  of  India,  as  well  as  in  Cabul  and 
Swat,  as  many  troops  as  could  be  spared  were  marched  from  Peshawur  to  Nowshera,  and  at  the  date 
of  the  outbreak  there  were  3i  Officers,  1,008  men,  60  women,  77  children,  belonging  to  5  corps  British 
troops,  and  there  were  besides  7  corps  of  Native  troops  at  Peshawur. 

3.  No  account  is  given  of  the  sanitary  measures  adopted  to  meet  the  epidemic,  except  the  burnmg 
of  fires  and  sulphur  about  the  city  and  cantonments. 

4«  A  suspicious  case  of  cholera  or  choleraic  diarrhoBa  ending  fatally  occurred  in  a  man  brought  into 
one  of  the  Native  hospitals  on  August  10th,  from  a  village  a  mile  distant. 

Restrictions  on  admission  to  cantonments  were  at  once  ordered,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
moving  troops.  Nothing,  however,  took  place  for  a  month  after.  On  the  12th  September  a  case  was 
reported  near  Attock,  about  35  miles  away,  and  next  dav,  the  13th  September,  the  nrst  case  took  place 
in  a  woman  in  the  city  of  Peshawur,  where  the  disease  lasted  till  November  11th,  nearly  two  months, 
yielding  in  all  330  cases  and  187  deaths. 

5.  The  first  case  in  Peshawur  having  appeared  on  September  13th,  the  Native  troops  were  attacked 
on  the  27th  September,  and  the  British  troops  on  the  29th.  On  this  day  the  Royal  Artillery  had 
10  cases  and  2  deaths  ;  the  1st  Battalion,  8th  Regiment,  had  2  cases  and  one  death  among  men,  and 
one  case  in  a  child.     The  5 1st  Regiment  had  5  cases,  2  fatal,  among  men. 

The  results  of  the  outbreak  among  British  troops  up  to  October  25th,  the  date  of  the  last  death,  were 
as  follows  :— 

Cases.  Deaths. 

Royal  Artillery 

1st  Battalion,  8th  Regiment 

51st  Regiment 


The  total  losses  of  British  troops  were  thus: — 

Officers  -  -  - 

Men 

Women  -  .  . 

Children 


Men 

-  19 

. 

15 

Children 

-     1 

- 

1 

Officers 

-     1 

- 

1 

Men 

-  28 

. 

16 

Children 

-     8 

_ 

2 

Men 

-     9 

. 

7 

Women 

-     1 

» 

1 

Children 

-     1 
Cases. 

1 
Dead 

_ 

-     1 

„ 

1 

- 

-  56 

- 

S8 

- 

-     1 

- 

1 

- 

-     5 

. 

4 

Total 


68 


44 
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Cases.  Deaths. 


42 

19 

88 

28 

1 

1 

741 

-       511 

The  losses  among  Native  troops  were 
In  the  sudder  bazaar  and  camp  followers  there  were 
The  jail  yielded         -  .  -  -  . 

The  district  -  .  -  . 

The  total  mortality  within  the  limits  above  mentioned  was  791  deaths  out  of  1,217  attacks. 

6.  As  soon  as  cholera  appeared  among  British  troops,  barracks  were  vacated,  the  men  were  encamped 
within  cantonments,  or  placed  in  other  buildings,  or  sent  out  in  detachments. 

The  measures  appear  to  have  been  taken  actively  and  at  once.  So  far  as  can  be  learnt  from  the 
statistics,  15  or  16  deaths  may  be  fairly  counted  as  due  to  the  first  stroke  of  the  disease  amon^  men, 
and  the  other  22  or  23  deaths  appear  to  have  taken  place  after  the  troops  were  moved.  But  mere  is 
one  important  fact  not  to  be  forgotten,  namely,  that  up  to  the  day  on  wnich  the  troops  were  attacked 
there  had  been  124  cases  and  56  deaths  among  the  civil  population  and  camp  followers,  besides  4  cases 
among  Native  troops.  The  real  practical  question  which  the  experience  suggests  is  whether  the  troops 
ought  not  to  have  been  moved  earlier,  and  as  soon  as  the  disease  appeared  among  the  civil  population. 

7.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  was  no  cholera  among  the  troops  at  Cherat,  nor  among  the 
6  Officers,  400  men,  14  women,  and  24  children  sent  to  Nowsnera  on  4th  August,  nearly  six  weeks 
before  the  disease  appeared  at  Peshawur,  "although  cholera  was  actually  brought  into  the  latter 
**  cantonment"  (Nowshera). 

8.  The  earliest  precautionary  measure  taken  at  the  Peshawur  cantonment  was  a  so-called  quarantine, 
with  such  exceptional  limitations  as  would  render  any  supposed  advantages  from  it  nugatory.  It  was 
continued  until  the  disease  had  "  appeared  in  every  part  of  the  station,  and  the  duty  (in  consequence  of 
"  detachments  having  gone  into  camp)  being  too  heavy  to  maintain  it" 

It  is  of  importance  to  call  attention  to  the  following  fact,  which  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one  in 
quarantine  experience  in  India.     It  is  this : 

The  two  first  cases  of  cholera  in  cantonments,  as  already  stated,  took  place  in  Native  soldiers.  "Both 
"  men  had  been  on  quarantine  sentry  duty  on  the  circular  road  opposite  their  own  lines  during  the 
**  day,  had  not  previously  been  away  from  the  lines,  and  were  both  men  of  excellent  character." 

9.  It  would  appear,  from  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  Report,  that  certain  atmospheric  conditions 
often  observed  in  India  during  cholera  epidemics  were  present  at  Peshawur.  "  There  was  a  peculiar 
"  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  time,  distinctly  noticed  by  all  during  the  day  ;  the  nights  were 
'*  bright  and  clear,  but  during  the  day  there  was  a  powerful  sun,  and  the  hills  were  very  indistinct, 
"  with  a  thick  mist  hanging  over  them,  which  only  disappeared  when  the  sun  went  down.     .    .     . 

^*  Towards  the  latter  end  of  October  a  decided  change  in  the  weather  took  place,  the  atmosphere 
*'  became  clearer  and  briffhter,  and  the  temperature  oi  nights  and  days  more  equalised,  and  imme- 
**  diately  on  this  change  the  epidemic  appeared  to  break  and  lose  force ;  cases  still  occurred,  but  not 
**  such  severe  ones,  and  the  long  hoped  for  end  of  the  epidemic  was  predicted  with  success." 

10.  The  facts  given  in  this  Report,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  interesting  and  important.  But  they  are 
necessarily  deficient  as  regards  the  previous  health  of  the  troops  and  of  civil  population,  as  well  as  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district  There  are  no  means  of  judging  how  far  premonitory  diarrhcea 
existed,  and  the  means  taken  to  arrest  it. 

All  we  learn  from  the  experience  is  that  Peshawur,  from  its  local  position,  is  not  imUkely  to  become 
the  seat  of  cholera  when  tne  atmosphere  is  still  and  oppressive,  if  cholera  be  abo^t  But  the  most 
important  result  of  the  cholera  expenence  of  1876  appears  to  be  that  immediate  action  should  be  taken 
in  all  similar  visitations  when  the  city  is  attacked,  that  the  longer  the  movement  of  troops  is  delayed 
after  that  event  the  greater  will  be  the  mortaUty,  and  that  in  order  to  enable  immediate  steps  to  be 
taken  for  protecting  the  troops  from  danger  (as  proposed  in  the  present  Report),  ^^  camp  grounds  might 
'^  with  advantage  be  fixed,  and  kept  cleared  and  free  from  cultivations,  and  wells  sunk  at  sites  which, 
*•  though  advantageous,  lack  water." 

11.  But  unfortunately  we  know  fix)m  other  papers  which  have  come  before  the  Army  Sanitary 
Commission  that,  as  regards  local  causes,  Peshawur  and  its  cantonment  [still  exhibit  sanitary  defects 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  bring  cholera  on  the  inhabitants,  and  until  these  are  remedied  the  only  safe 
course  to  adopt,  as  already  stated,  is  the  immediate  removal  of  troops  to  the  most  healthy  accessible 
camping  grounds.  This  is  the  result  of  the  experience  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  service  may 
enable  it  to  be  applied  in  similar  emergencies. 

SOth  June  1877. 
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No.  23. 

Memobandtjh  of  the  Abmy  Sanitaet  Commission  on  Coerespondencb  relating  to 
Mehidpub  Cantonment  (Military  Letter  from  Government  of  India,  11th  June 
1877,  No.  140,  paragraph  3). 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Mehidpur  cantonment,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  fever  among  troops 
quartered  there,  have  been  a  frequent  subject  of  comment  by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  but 
until  the  receipt  of  the  present  papers  the  Commission  has  been  only  partially  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  Hitherto  thev  have  been  imder  the  impression  that  the  cantonment  was  placed  in  its  present 
position  owing  to  military  necessities,  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  what  appeared  to  be  the 
leading  principles  on  which  improvements  might  be  carried  out  so  as  to  enable  the  place  to  be  occupied 
with  as  small  an  amount  of  inefficiency  as  possible.  It  is  now  evident,  from  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  letter  (dated  Mahableshwar,  16  May  1877),  that  the  necessities  of  the  Service  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  that  the  great  losses  which  have  been  incurred  year  after  year 
among  Native  troops  at  Mehidpur  have  been  simply  the  result  of  a  mistake,  which  requires  to  be 
pointedly  noticed,  because  it  is  not  the  first  of  its  kmd  described  in  Indian  sanitarjr  reports,  and  at  the 
present  day  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  possible  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  thmgs.  At  all  events, 
the  present  case  may  very  well  serve  as  a  warning. 

The  following  is  the  accoimt  of  the  matter  given  by  the  Quartermaster-General  while  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  possible  removal  of  the  lines  to  healthier  grounds.  He  says :  '^  Apart  from  the 
*^  expense,  it  is  quite  possible,  there  being  a  site  within  the  limits  of  the  present  cantonment  admirablj 
^'  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  site  was  once  reported  on  by  a  Committee,  and  rejected  because  it 
'*  was  on  the  confines  of  a  swamp^  but  the  swamp  referred  to  was  the  ground  referred  to  on  the 
'^  lowest  part  of  which  the  present  lines  stand,  whilst  the  condemned  site  was  on  a  fine  dry  slope  above, 
*'  and  to  windward  of  it,  capable  of  perfect  drainage,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water 
''  from  wells." 

As  this  is  an  official  statement  of  the  facts,  and  seeing  that  the  facts  account  for  the  great 
unhealthiness  of  the  lines,  the  Commission  begs  to  leave  them  without  comment,  except  to  state  that 
before  deciding  to  place  the  Unes  in  the  very  centre  of  the  evil  which  the  Committee  wished  to  avoid, 
it  might  have  been  well  to  consider  whether  the  presumed  disadvantages  of  the  marshy  ground  might 
not  have  been  removed  by  drainage,  and  so  the  position  on  the  higher  ground  occupied  without  any 
risk  whatever.  That  the  lines  would  have  been  quite  safe  on  this  higher  ground  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  from  anything  contained  in  any  of  the  papers. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the-  present  hues  is  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Sipra  river,  and  below  flood 
level,  the  subsoil  is  black  cotton  earth  Uable  to  infiltration  of  water  and  retentive  of  moisture. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  high  fever-rates,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  Quartermaster-Generars 
opinion  that  ^^  the  position  of  the  lines  is  so  faulty  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  be  healthy/'  and 
until  they  are  removed  every  possible  expedient  will  have  to  be  adopted  to  render  the  lines  habitable. 
Towards  this  end  works  of  surface  drainage  have  been  carried  out,  but  the  lowness  of  the  surface  with 
reference  to  the  river  water  level,  especially  where  the  river  is  subject  to  floods,  has  put  a  natural  limit 
to  drainage  operations  of  this  kind.  Fortunately  there  has  been  no  flood  since  1871,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that,  even  with  so  bad  a  site,  something  may  be  done,  by  lowering  the  subsoil  water 
level,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  fever.  In  this  correspondence  Dr.  Townsend,  Officiating  Sanitary 
Commissioner  with  the  Grovernment  of  India,  gives  the  statistics  as  follows : — 


Average  Strength. 


1878 
1874 
1875 


25tk  Native  Infkntry 
10th      ^ 
10th      „ 


847 
865 
861 


Admissions. 


1,069 
718 
500 


It  is  not  stated  how  many  admissions  were  due  to  fever,  but  the  falling  oiF  in  the  total  number  id 
remarkable. 

*'  In  1874,"  Dr.  Townsend  says,  "  the  lines  of  the  Native  Infantry  were  thoroughly  drained.  In  the 
*^  following  year  the  system  of  drainage  was  extended  to  the  cantonment  generally,  but  it  was  not 
"  carried  out  sufficiently  early  to  affect  the  prevalence  of  malariops  fever,  which  occurs  annually  after 
"  the  monsoon." 

The  men's  huts  have  been  improved,  "  good  drinking  water  has  beeA  supplied  from  a  new  well,*  and 
superfluous  iungle  cut  down. 

It  might  further  improve  the  huts  if  the  men's  beds  were  raised  above  the  ground  as.  £eur  as  practicable, 
that  i^  provided  this  has  not  been  already  done. 

Seeing  that  a  considerable  reduction  m  the  sick-rate  has  followed  on  the  drainage  operations,  the 
Commission  would  feel  disposed  to  await  the  further  results  of  the  work  when  the  drainage  has  been 
made  as  efficient  as  possible  under  the  local  circumstances;  but  judging  of  the  facts  as  a  whole  it  will 
in  all  probability  be  needful  in  the  end  to  remove  the  lines  to  healthy  ground. 

8th  August  1877. 


*  No  analysis  of  the  water  is  given,  and  no  opinion  can  he  fonned  as  to  the  character  of  it. 
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No.  24. 

Bepobt  on  the  Physiological  Effects  of  the  Poisons  of  the  Naja  Tbipudians 
and  the  Daboia  Russellh.     (By  Surgeon  A.  J.  Wall.) 

I.— COBRA  POISON. 

"  In  considering  the  subject  of  snake-bite  with  a  view  to  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  two  questions  of 
the  greatest  importance  arise  :  (1)  How  does  snake-poison  kill?  or,  in  other  words^  what  are  the 
changes  it  effects  in  the  animal  system  ?  (2)  Is  there  only  one  poison  common  to  all  snakes,  or  are 
there  several  ?  Upon  the  answers  to  these  Questions^  depend  both  the  certain  recognition  of  snake 
poisoning  when  it  comes  under  observation,  and  the  indications  that  must  serve  to  guide  us  in  treatment, 
for  unless  we  know  with  how  many  poisons  we  may  have  to  deal,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  same  treatment  will  be  suitable  in  all  cases  of  snake-bite. 

To  answer  these  questions  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  with  great  care  the  symptoms  produced 
by  the  various  poisonous*  snakes,  in  order  to  detect  any  difference  in  their  effects,  paying  especial 
attention  to  those  conditions  on  which  the  fatal  results  are  dependent,  and  any  prominent  signs  that 
will  enable  us  with  certainty  to  say  if  in  a  given  case  we  have  really  to  deal  with  the  results  of  snake- 
bite or  not 

As  the  cobra  is  at  the  same  time  the  commonest  and  the  most  deadly  of  Indian  poisonous  snakes, 
it  will  be  best  first  to  consider  the  symptoms  produced  by  it,  and  the  ways  in  which  its  poison  may  be 
fatal.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  detail  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  to  bring  into 
prominence  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  cobra-poisoning,  and  from  them  to  deduce  the  direct 
causes  of  death.  We  shall  then  have  a  standard  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  contrast  the  effects  of 
thepoisons  of  the  other  species  of  Indian  venomous  snakes. 

Tnere  are  very  few  weu  recorded  cases  of  cobra-bite  in  the  human  subject.  The  following  is  about 
the  best ;  it  is  by  Dr.  Hilson  {Indian  Medical  Gazette^  October  1873) : — 

"On  the  night  of  the  19th  June  last  year,  at  about  half-past  12  o'clock,  Dabee,a  Hindoo  pimka- 
coolie,  aged  40  years,  while  sleeping  in  the  verandah  of  my  house,  was  bitten  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
snake.  The  night  being  hot  and  close,  he  was  lying  without  any  covering  on  the  upper  part  of  his 
body,  so  that  nothing  intervened  between  his  skin  and  the  fangs  of  the  reptile,  and  as  there  was  bright 
moonlight  at  the  time,  he  was  able  to  see  his  assailant,  which  he  describea  as  bein?  more  than  a  yard 
long  and  black.  The  noise  and  confusion  that  followed  awoke  me,  but  unfortunately  about  five  minutes 
elapsed  before  I  could  get  a  candle  lighted,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  render  him  assistance.  On  inspecting 
the  woxmd  there  were  found  over  the  prominence  of  the  right  deltoid  muscle,  and  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  apart,  two  large  drops  of  a  clear  serous-like  fluid  tinged  with  blood,  which  had  apparently 
oozed  from  two  small  punctures/  so  minute  that  they  could  not  be  perceived  with  the  naked  eye.  A 
burning  pain  was  complained  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bite,  wnich  rapidly  increased  in  intensity, 
and  extended  so  as  to  affect  a  circular  portion  of  the  integument  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  saucer ;  and, 
judging  of  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  patient,  I  concluded  it  was  very  similar  in  character  to  that 
produced  by  the  sting  of  a  scorpion. 

**  Having  learnt  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Fayrer's  experiments  that  local  treatment  in  such  cases,  unless 
instantaneously  resorted  to,  is  of  no  avail,  I  determined  to  ^ve  Professor  Halford's  remedy  a  trial. 
The  hypodermic  syringe  necessary  for  this  purpose  I  had  with  me,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no 
ammonia  in  my  house,  and  some  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Jail  Hospital,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  While  waiting  for  the  ammonia,  1  had  the  patient  walked  up  and  down,  and  small  quantities 
of  brandy  and  water  administered  to  him.  At  12.45,  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  being  bitten, 
he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  shoulder  shooting  towards  his  throat  and  ches^  and  said  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  intoxicated  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  at  this  time  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  any 
way  under  the  influence  of  the  poison.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  calm  and  collected,  and  answered 
to  all  questions  intelligently,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  fully  alive  to  tiie  danger  of  his  condition. 
'  A  person  bitten  by  a  black  snake  never  recovers,'  he  replied  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  suggested,  by 
way  of  consoling  him,  that  the  snake  might  possibly  have  been  a  harmless  one.  The  pupils  were  not 
dilated,  and  they  contracted  when  exposed  to  the  hght  of  a  candle ;  his  pulse  was  normal,  and  there 
was  no  embarrassment  of  the  respiration.  About  five  minutes  after  he  began  to  lose  control  over  the 
muscles  of  bis  legs,  and  staggered  when  left  unsupported.  At  about  1  o'clock,  the  paralysis  of  the  legs 
having  increased,  the  lower  iaw  began  to  fall,  and  frothy  and  viscid  saliva  to  ooze  from  the  mouth. 
He  also  spoke  indistinctly,  lilce  a  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  At  1.10  a.m.  he  began  to  moan 
and  shake  his  head  frequently  from  side  to  side.  The  pulse  was  now  somewhat  accelerated,  but  was 
beating  i;egularly.  The  respirations  were  also  increased  in  frequency.  He  was  unable  to  answer 
questions,  biit  api)eared  to  be  quite  conscious.  His  arms  did  not  seem  to  be  paralysed.  At  1.15  a.m., 
tne  liquor  ammoniaB  having  been  brought  to  me  (strength  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia),  25  minims  of 
it  were  rapidly  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  fore-arm  ;  but  as  this  produced  no  results,  the  basilic 
vein  was  laid  bare  and  25  minims  injected  into  it 

"  Having  no  skilled  assistant  with  me,  I  had  no  time  to  observe  what  effect  the  operation  had  on  the 
circulation,  but  it  certainly  caused  no  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
condition  of  the  patient  was  fast  becoming  critical.  He  continued  to  moan  and  shake  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  trying  to  get  rid  of  viscid  mucus  in  his  throat.  The  respirations  were  laboured,  but 
not  stertorous.  The  external  jugular  vein  of  the  left  side  was  next  exposed,  and  26  minims  of 
the  liquor  ammonisd  injected  into  it,  but  without  producing  any  good  effect  The  breathing  gradually 
became  slower  and  slower,  and  finally  ceased  at  1.44  a.m.,  while  the  heart  continued  to  beat  for  about 
one  minute  longer.  No  convulsions  preceded  dissolution,  which  took  place  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes 
after  the  infliction  of  the  bite." 

From  the  description  of  the  snake  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  cobra,  and  it  will  probably 
be  admitted  that  tne  remedy  administered  had  as  little  effect  on  the  symptoms  as  it  had  on  the  result 
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It  is  evidently  an  excellent  description  by  a  careful  observer,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  case  of 
the  symptoms  of  cobra-poisoning  m  the  human  subject  However^  beiore  the  whole  of  tne  symptoms 
of  cobra-poisoning  can  be  summed  up,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  the  effect  produced  on  the  lower 
animals. 

Experiment  1. 
A  medium-sized  pariah  dog  had  0*6  cubic  centimetre  (about  10  minims)  of  fresh  cobra  poison  injected 
subcutaneously  into  his  leg. 
5.21  P.M. — Injection. 

5.23  P.M. — Lame  in  the  leg  in  which  the  injection  was  made. 
5.29  p.M.--^Laid  himself  down  but  does  not  seem  affected. 
5.35  P.M. — Somewhat  sleepy. 
5.45  P.M. — Got  up  of  his  own  accord  ;  salivation  ;  retching. 

5.47  P.M. — Staggers  about  and  hangs  down  his  head. 

5.48  P.M. — Cannot  stand. 

5.49  P.M. — Sleepy ;  respirations  40  per  minute. 

5.52  P.M. — Heart-beats  72  per  minute.  ^ 

5.55  P.M. — Convulsions. 

5.56  P.M. — Convulsions  continuing. 

5.57  P.M. — Urinated. 

5.58  to  5.59  P.M. — Convulsions. 

Q.b    P.M. — Respiration  quite  ceased  ;  heartp-beats  84  per  mmute ;  pupils  commencing  to  dilate. 
6.7i  P.M. — Heart  stopped.    Dead. 

Experiment  2. 

At  10.46  A.M.  a  pariah  dog  was  bitten  in  the  thigh  by  a  cobra. 
11.14  A.M.— Very  lame  in  the  bitten  limb. 

11.27  A.M. — ^Affected  by  the  poison  ;  staggers  when  he  attempts  to  walk  ;  chewing  movement  of  jaw 
and  lips. 

11.28  A.M. — Salivation. 

11.30  A.M. — Pupils  somewhat  small. 

11.31  A.M. — Attempting  to  vomit 

11.35  A.M. — Respiration  becoming  slower. 

11.37  A.M. — Respirations  16  per  minute. 

11.38  A.M — Copious  salivation. 

11.39  A.M. — Respirations  fallen  to  12. 

11.40  A.M.— Respiration  of  a  "jerky  "  character. 

11.42  A.M. — Tongue  hanging  out  of  the  mouth. 

11.43  to  11.45  A.M. — Convulsions. 

11.46  A.M. — Convulsions  lessening. 

11.47  A.M. — Convulsions  stopped. 

11.47i  A.M. — Respiration  completely  ceased  ;  pupils  dilating. 
11.49    A.M. — Heart  stopped.    Dead. 

Experiment  3. 

A  pariah  dog  was  watched  for  about  an  hour,  during  which  his  respirations  varied  from  40  to  G2  a 
minute.    His  pulse  was  120. 

At  11.56  A.M.  a  very  small  quantity  of  fresh  cobra  virus  was  injected  subcutaneously  into  the  left 
thigh  ;  the  amount  injected  was  about  O'l  cubic  centimetre.  The  dog  lay  down  after  the  injection^  and 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  what  had  been  done. 

12.14  P.M.— Pulse  108. 

12.15  P.M. — Respirations  48. 

12.26  P.M. — Respirations  44;  occasionally  a  deep  inspiration;  dozing. 

12.29  P.M. — Respirations  36. 

12.32  P.M. — Respirations  28;  very  regular  ;  asleep. 

12.35  P.M. — Respirations  24  ;  respiratory  movement  very  slight ;  still  sleeping 

12.37  P.M. — Respirations  24. 

12.40  P.M. — Respirations  22. 

12.43  P.M. — Awoke  suddenly  with  a  start,  probably  aroused  by  flies ;  chewing  movement  of  lips  and 
jaws. 

12.45  P.M. — Attempting  unsuccessfully  to  rise  ;  staggered  about  on  his  fore  legs. 

12.47  P.M. — Respirations  26--hardly  perceptible,  of  a  somewhat  spasmodic  characteri  and  lasting  an 
exceedingly  short  time  ;  salivation. 

12.49  P.M. — Pupib  about  normal. 

12.50  P.M. — Convulsive  twitchings  of  the  whole  body. 

12.52  P.M. — ^Tongue  hanging  out ;  convulsions  much  stronger. 

12.55  P.M. — No  trace  of  normal  respiratory  movement,  only  convukions  ;  micturition. 

12.56  P.M. — Pupils  slightly  contracted. 

12.58  P.M. — Convulsions  are  becoming  feebler. 

12.59  P.M. — No  convulsive  or  respiratory  movement  whatever  ;  pulse  120. 

1.1  P.M. — Pulse  96  ;  pupils  dilating.    The  only  sign  of  life  remaining  is  the  beating  of  the  heart 

1.2  P.M.— Pupils  fully  dilated  ;  heart  stopped.    Dead. 

Experiment  4. 

4.2  P.M. — A  pariah  dog  was  bitten  on  the  leg  by  a  vigorous  cobra. 
4.5  P.M. — Lame  in  bitten  leg. 
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4.14  p.M Affected ;  slight  salivation. 

4.15  P.M. — Tongue  protruded. 

4.16  P.M. — Convulsions;  urinated. 

4.17  P.M. — Pupils  contracted;  respirations  slowing. 

4.30  P.M. — Heart  stopped.    Dead. 

4.31  P.M.— Pupils  dilated. 

Experiment  5. 

A  lar^re  pariah  dog  had  five  milligrammes  (about  y^  of  a  grain)  of  dried  cobra  poison^  dissolved  in 
0*3  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water,  injected  into  its  left  hind  leg. 

12.12  P.M. — Injection." 

4  P.M. — Vomited ;  no  other  symptom. 

7.30  P.M.— Salivated  ;  looks  depressed,  otherwise  all  right 

10.15  P.M. — Still  depressed  ;  sdivation  very  slight;  respirations  14. 

12.5  A.M. — Still  salivated,  able  to  walk. 

1  A.M. — ^Very  depressed  ;  salivation  continuing. 

8  A.M. — ^Very  weak  ;  hardly  able  to  walk ;  all  the  legs  are  equally  affected. 

8.25  A.M, — Kespirations  12 ;  pupils  somewhat  dilated^  but  contract  to  light  Site  of  injection  very 
red,  hot,  and  swollen. 

11.30  A.M. — Respirations  16;  frothy  salivation. 

12  P.M.— Rectal  temperature  102-2  F.  (39*^  C.) 

12.38  P.M. — Pulse  about  120,  extremely  irregular ;  chewing  movement  of  jaw  and  lips  ;  salivation 
considerable. 

2.21  P.M. — Better  ;  can  walk  more  easily  ;  salivation  stopped ;  took  a  little  food. 

2.28  P.M. — Drank  sparingly  of  water. 
5.80  P.M. — Very  much  better. 

7.30  P.M. — Seems  recovering  fast ;  passed  some  urine — no  albumen  in  it. 

8  A.M, — Seems  quite  well ;  eats  and  drinks.  Slight  purulent  discharge  from  site  of  injection.  Passed 
a  perfectly  natural  motion  in  the  night.  Respirations  20  ;  pulse  120.  The  dog  remained  quite  well. 
The  normal  pulse  rate  was  90,  and  his  respirations  28. 

Experiment  6. 

A  pariah  dog  was  bitten  by  a  vigorous  cobra.  The  skin  in  the  middle  of  the  dog's  back,  as  near  as 
possible  at  an  equal  distance  from  its  fore  and  hind  legs,  was  pinched  up,  and  the  cobra  injected  its 
poison  into  it. 

8.25  A.M.— Infliction  of  the  bite. 

8.26  A.M.— The  dog  is  evidently  in  great  pain  from  the  bite ;  he  turns  round  and  round,  in  endeavouring 
to  lick  the  bitten  part 

8.29  A.M. — Is  quieter  ;  pupils  normal ;  no  symptom. 

8.30  A.M.— Able  to  walk  and  stand  perfectly  well. 

8.31  A.M. — Pupils  normal ;  neither  contracted  nor  dilated  ;  they  answer  well  to  light 

8.35  A.M.— Slight  spasm  of  diaphragm. 

8.36  A.M.— Can  walk  perfectly. 

8.39  A.M.— Walks  with  uncertain  tread,  as  if  weak  ;  all  the  legs  equally  affected. 

a40  A.M.--Staggering,  but  no  difference  can  be  observed  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 

8.41  A.M.— Fell  over,  his  fore  legs  first  giving  way  ;  pupils  about  normal — at  any  rate  no  tendency  to* 
dilatation. 

8.42  A.M. — Lying  on  his  side  unable  to  rise,  or  even  to  stand  when  placed  on  his  lege;  all  his  legs 
equally  weak;  twitching  of  respiratory  muscles,  also  to  a  less  extent  of  certain  muscles  in  his  limbs. 

8.43  A.M. — Tongue  protruded. 

8.44  A.M. — Pupus  contracted ;  all  motion  ceased  except  that  of  heart. 

8.45  A.M.— Slight  spasm  of  depressors  of  larynx. 

8.46  A.M.— Heart  alone  acting';  pupils  suddenly  dilated  widely. 

8.47  A.M.— Heart  stopped.    Dead. 

Experiment  7. 
A  strong  healthy  pariah  dog  had  naturally  27  to  32  respirations  a  minute.     Heart-beats  86  to  94. 

4.24  P.M. — ^Bitten  by  a  vigorous  cobra. 

4.25  P.M.— Seems  frightened ;  struggled  a  good  deal ;  respirations  48. 

4.27  P.M.— Still  struggling  to  get  free  ;  pulse  150. 

4.28  P.M.— Respirations  shallow  ;  50  per  minute. 

4.29  P.M.— Pulse  140. 

4.32  P.M.— Respirations  48. 

4.33  P.M.— Pulse  96. 

4.34  P.M. — ^Tongue  hanging  out  of  mouth ;  respiration  stopped  almost  completely ;  salivation  ;  slight 
convulsions  commencing. 

4.35  P.M.— Pulse  60  ;  convulsions. 
*4.36  P.M. — Convulsions. 

4.89  P.M. — Pulse  72  ;  convulsions  nearly  ceased. 

4.40  P.M.— Convulsions  stopped  ;  pupils  contracted. 
4.42  P.M.— Heart  stopped;  pupUs  dilated.    Dead. 

Experiment  8. 

A  fowl  was  bitten  by  a  cobra  in  the  leg. 

11.361  A.M. — Bitten. 

11.36  A.M.— Trying  to  escape. 
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11.87  A«M« — ^Lame  in  bitten  leg. 

11.87f  A.M. — ^Head  drooping. 

ll.STi  A.M. — ^Unable  to  stand  or  to  lift  head  from  ^ound. 

11.38  A.M. — Respiratory  movement  barely  perceptible. 

11.88i  A.M. — No  sim  of  respiration. 

11.89  A.M. — Convulsions. 

11.40  A.M.— Dead. 

Eaperimmt  9. 

A  fine  large  cock  had  two  milligrammes  (about  *03  grain)  of  dried  cobra  poison,  dissolved  in  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water,  injected  into  its  leg.  * 

8.13  P.M.— Injection. 

8.20  P.M. — Respirations  30  per  minute. 

8.34  P.M. — Prefers  to  sit,  but  can  stand  and  walk. 

5.88  P.M. — Head  drooping,  as  if  the  neck  were  too  weak  to  support  it,  but  from  time  to  time  the  head 
is  raised  with  a  jerk. 

.8.89  P.M. — ^Beidc  rests  on  groimd. 

8.41  P.M. — Respirations  25  ;  can  barely  stand. 

8.48  P.M. — ^Respiratory  movement  very  slight 

8.50  P.M. — Cannot  stand. 

8.54  P.M, — Cannot  keep  the  eyes^  open. 

8.55  P.M. — Respirations  19;  pupils  somewhat  contracted. 

4.8  P.M. — Respirations  16 ;  of  a  somewhat  exaggerated  character. 

4.5    P.M. — Comb  has  become  of  a  dusky  purple  colour ;  slight  convulsive  movements  of  body. 

4.9  P.M. — Respirations  9. 
4.13  P.M. — Slight  convulsions. 

4.15  P.M. — Pupils  contracted ;  answer  to  light. 

4.17  P.M.— Convulsions. 

4.20  to  4.22  P.M. — Convulsions  continuing,  but  gradually  becoming  less  violent. 

4.25  P.M. — Pupils  widely  dilated.     Dead. 

EccperifiMnt  10. 

A  medium-sized  frog  (rana  tiarina)  had  a  solution  of  5  centigrammes  (-77  grain)  of  dried  cobra 
poison  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  injected  into  its  dorsal  sac. 

12.42  P.M. — Injection. 

1  P.M. — No  change. 

1.23  P.M. — Struggling  violently  to  escape. 

1.40  P.M. — ^Becoming  paralysed. 

1.58  P.M. — ^Dead. 

From  these  cases  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  symptoms  of  cobra-poisoning  are  as  follow :— The 
first  manifestation  of  cobra  poison  having  been  injected  beneath  the  skm  is  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the 
bitten  part  It  seems  to  vary  much  in  degree,  but  is  usuallv  described,  as  in  the  case  given,  as  hems 
of  a  stinging  and  burning  character.  The  site  of  the  wound  may  also  become  swollen,  red,  and  pain^ 
on  pressure.  The  evidence  of  the  pain  occurring  in  dogs  is  very  clear ;  the  animal  often  turns  round 
and  Ucks  the  bitten  spot  (see  Experiment  6),  and  if  it  is  the  leg  that  is  wounded  it  either  limps  on  that 
leg,  or,  what  is  more  usual,  it  draws  it  ud  (see  Experiments  2  and  4),  so  as  to  ease  it  and  relieve  it 
completely  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  action  has  been  termed  paralysis  of  the  bitten  leg,  due  to 
the  focal  contact  of  the  poison  with  the  muscles.  Now,  though  it  has  been  proved  that  the  local  effect 
of  cobra  poison  on  muscle  is  to  weaken  it,  yet  after  the  bite  of  a  cobra  a  very  small  extent  of  muscle 
indeed  comes  in  contact  with  the  poison, — ^very  often  none  at  all ;  and  if  the  hmb  were  really  paralysed, 
it  would  hang  uselessly  down,  dragging  upon  the  ground,  instead  of  being  drawn  up. 

An  intervju  now  occurs  before  the  accession  of  any  fresh  symptom,  but  its  length  varies  greatly  in 
diffe|-ent  cases.  In  that  of  the  man  quoted  it  was  15  minutes;  but  this  is  probably  considerably 
under  the  average  time.  In  another  case  related  by  the  same  careful  observer  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
elapsed  in  this  way,  and  an  intelligent  eye-witness,  who  described  a  case  evidently  with  great  accuracy 
as  to  details,  stated  four  hours  passed  before  any  change  was  noticed.  Taking  into  consideration  all 
the  evidence  on  the  subject,  it  appears  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  ef  cobra-bite  in  the  human 
subject  an  interval  of  an  hour  occurs  before  constitutional  symptoms  are  developed.  TJnder  certain 
exceptional  circumstances,  however,  to  which  reference  win  hereafter  be  made,  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  may  begin  almost  at  once. 

In  animals  this  interval  may  be  much  less.  In  the  cases  given  of  the  dogs  bitten  by  cobras  this 
interval  was  respectively  41,  12,  10,  and  10  minutes.  Between  10  and  20  minutes  is  probably  the 
average  length  of  this  period  in  do^. 

This  retardation  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  probably  means  that  before  cobra  poison  can  produce 
any  effect  it  must  be  present  in  the  blood  in  certain  proportion  ;  and  of  course  ra  slow  absorption 
either  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  the  poison  injected,  or  to  its  beinff  injected  into  an  unfavourable 
situation,  some  time  must  elapse  before  this  proportion  can  be  attained.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms 
are  delayed,  as  is  also  the  fatal  result ;  whereas  should  the  poison  enter  the  circulation  rapidly  as  by 
injection  into  a  vein,  the  symptoms  and  fatal  result  follow  immediately.  ' 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  for  a  short  time  a  fatal  quantity  of  poison  may  be  present  in  the 
system  without  producing  a  symptom,  for  the  bitten  part  may  be  sometimes  amputated  before  the 
occurrence  of  any  sign  of  poisoning,  yet  nevertheless  the  animm  may  die. 

In  man  the  first  constitutional  symptom  that  cobra  poisop  produces  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of 
intoxication,  although  there  appears  to  be  no  outward  evidence  of  it  Both  Dr.  Hilsorfs  pawnts 
asserted  that  they  had  that  sensation.  That  this  sjrmptom  is  not  more  frequently  descs'ibed  in  the 
history  of  cases  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  would  reqtdre  a  certain  amount  of 
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intelligence  on  the  patient's  part  to  mention  it,  and  in  animals  of  coarse  it  is  impossible  to  get  proof  of 
a  TOwrely  subjective  condition. 

The  special  symptoms  of  col)ra  poison  now  rapidly  manifest  theijofielves.  In  man  it  is  very  commonly 
obsenred  that  the  patient  cannot  any  longer  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  about  this  time  it  is  found  that  he 
is  losing  power  in  his  legs.  When  he  walks  ne  staggers,  and,  if  left  unsupported,  falls.  The  arms 
seem  to  retain  their  strength  much  longer.  In  the  case  of  dogs,  the  animal  at  this  stase  can  scarcely 
stand  without  falling  frequently,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  that  difference  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities  that  is  observed  in  the  legs  and  arms  of  a  man.  Usually  a  dog  loses  strength 
equally  on  his  fore  and  hind  le^  (see  Experiments  4  and  6),  and  rolls  from  side  to  side  helplessly. 
Tins  cufference  is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  order  in  which  the  symptoms  now  occur  varies  in  different  individuals.  In  some  loss  of  the 
power  of  speech  and  of  raising  the  lower  jaw  is  shown,  and  afterwards  profuse  salivation  ;  but  the 
salivation  may  precede.  But  whichever  may  occur  first,  the  tongue  and  the  larvnx  become  speedily 
paralysed ;  the  patient  is  unable  to  speak  or  to  clear  his  throat  or  to  swallow  ;  and  the  saUva,  wnich  is 

firofuselj^  poured  forth,  trickles  down  the  lips,  the  patient  being  no  longer  able  to  eject  it  voluntarily, 
n  dogs  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  salivation  to  be  manifested  before  any  other  constitutional  symptom, 
and  in  them  a  chewing  movement  of  the  jaw  and  lips  is  often  seen  immediately  before  the  salivation. 
Nausea,  retching,  and  vomiting  are  of  frequent  occurrence  both  in  men  and  dogs. 

The  paralysis  now  becomes  more  general  and  decided:  The  patient  lies  on  h^  back,  almost  incapable 
of  movement.  He  threatens  to  be  suffocated  by  the  saliva  running  into  bis  paralysed  larynx  ;  should 
however,  the  head  be  placed  on  one  side,  the  abundant  secretion  will  flow  down  his  lips.  His  limbs  at 
this  time  may  be  subject  to  startings  and  muscular  twitchings.  His  breathing  becomes  slower  and 
slower,  and  me  respiratory  excursus  is  lessened.  He  appears  to  be  conscious,  but  is  unable  to  express 
himself,  through  the  paralysis  of  his  larynx  and  tongue,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  for  the 
victim  to  become  quite  unconscious.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  somewhat  quickened,  but  the  organ 
acts  with  fair  strength.  At  last  the  breathing,  too  slow  and  too  slight  to  support  life,  ceases,  and 
with  or  without  general  convulsions  the  heart  shortly  after  stops. 

In  dogs,  as  might  be  expected,  convulsions  are  much  more  common  than  in  man,  being  very 
generally  present ;  and  while  in  man  the  extinction  of  the  respiratory  act  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  slow  and 
gradual  process,  in  dogs  it  is  not  unusual  for  respiration  to  stop  quite  suddenly,  and  almost  immedi*- 
ately  after  for  its  place  to  be  taken  by  violent  convulsions. 

In  birds  the  symptoms  are  usually  very  regular  in  their  occurrence.  There  is  the  same  appearance 
of  local  pain.  The  bird  then  generally  seems  drowsy,  from  its  being  unable  to  keep  the  eyes  open, 
the  head  droops  as  if  the  neck  were  unable  to  support  it,  but  the  bird  constantly  recovers  itself  with  a 

1'erk.  It  at  last  sinks  down  to  the  ground,  ultimately  falling  over  on  its  side  unable  to  raise  either  its 
lead  or  itself.  The  pupils  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  contracted,  the  eye  often  watering.  The 
respirations  finally  become  exceedingly  slow,  and  then  cease,  convulsions  and  death  following.  It 
sometimes  happens,  as  in  mammals,  that  the  respiratory  centre  is  almost  simultaneously  stimulated 
and  paralysea,  the  bird  dying  at  once. 

In  the  amphibia  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  symptoms  of  cobra-poisoning :  the  frog,  for 
instance,  only  becomes  more  and  more  sluggish  and  paralysed,  and  is  at  last  found  to  be  dead. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  some  of  the  more  important  conditions  in  detail,  after  having  noticed 
the  appearances  to  be  found  after  death. 

PosT-MoRTEM  Appearances  found  in  Cases  of  Death  by  Cobra-bite. 

There  is  nothing  very  characteristic  to  be  found  after  death  from  cobra-bite.  The  conditions 
present  in  the  majority  of  cases  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  way : — 

Bigor  mortis  generally  comes  on  about  the  usual  time,  and  is  as  well  marked  as  it  is  in  death  from 
ordinary  causes.  In  two  dogs  that  died  at  the  same  time — one  of  which  was  killed  by  cobra-bite  and 
the  other  by  ligaturing  the  trachea,  and  the  bodies  of  which  were  kept  under  precisely  the  same 
physical  conditions — rigor  mortis  came  on  at  the  same  time  and  lasted  about  an  equal  time  in  each 
case. 

The  blood  in  man  is,  as  a  rule,  fluid,  and  in  the  lower  animals  coagulated.  If  examined  directly 
after  death,  no  changes  can  be  recognized  by  the  microscope.  After  a  time  the  corpuscles  nfay  change, 
become  crenated,  and  blood  crystals  may  form,  but  at  the  moment  of  death  no  change  has  been 
recognized.  The  parotid  glands  may  be  swollen.  The  brain  itself  presents  no  marked  deviation  from 
normal.  The  puncta  vasculosa  may  be  well  marked  and  numerous.  The  veins  of  the  pia-mater  are 
usually  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  ventricles  often  contain  a  good  deal  of  turbid  fluid.  The  muscles 
are  often  of  a  dirty  red  colour.  The  subcutaneous  veins  bleed  freely  on  section.  The  lungs  may  be 
pale  and  contain  but  little  blood,  but  in  the  human  subject  they  are  generally  found  congested,  the 
bronchi  and  the  smaller  tubes  being  often  filled  with  a  thin  fit)thy  fluid,  and  their  lining  membrane 
intensely  injected.  The  heart  is  distended  with  blood,  the  right  side  being  especially  full.  The  Uver 
bleeds  on  incision,  and  is  quite  dark  from  contained  blood,  though  this  is  not  universal.  The  kidneys 
vary  from  normal  to  excessive  congestion,  beins  seen  in  all  stages.  The  stomach  may  or  may  not 
contain  food — a  proof  that  cobra-poisoning  in  the  human  subject  does  not  always  cause  evacuation  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.  There  is  no  regular  change  in  the  intestinal  tract,  which  is  sometimes 
injected  in  places.    The  bladder  is  generally  firmly  contracted. 

Local  Effects  of  Cobra  Poison. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  severe  pain  is  generally  felt  in  the  region  of  the  cobra-bite.  There  are, 
however,  cases  on  record  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  intense  mental  shock  of  snake-bite  renders  the 
victim  occasionally  insensible  to  the  pain.  This  pain  b  accompanied  by,  or  rather  is  dependent  upon, 
a  very  characteristic  local  condition,  which  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  If  the  body  of  a 
man  or  animal  killed  by  snake-bite  be  examined,  there  may  be  scarcely  a  sign  on  the  skin  to  mark  the 
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ftpot  where  the  snake  inflicted  its  bite  ;  or  possibly  one  or  two  small  punctures,  or  even  a  scratch,  majr 
be  found,  especially  if  the  part  bitten  be  the  fingers,  which,  of  course,  are  apt  to  be  fordbly  and 
involuntarily  retracted  when  the  bite  is  felt    It  may  even  happen  that  the  part  is  slightly  swoUen  or 
discoloured.    But  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  external  aspect  there  is  no  such  wide  diflTerence 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  parts  beneath.    If  an  incision  be  made  through  the  skin  and  carried 
through  the  punctures  made  by  the  snake's  fan^  very  little  change  will  be  found  in  the  true  skin. 
It  may  be  a  little  more  injected  than  normal,  and  me  punctures  will  be  found  to  be  intensely  so  just  at 
the  edges,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  be  effused  there.    But  the  areolar  tissue  lying  beneath 
the  true  skin  is  the  site  of  the  most  extensive  changes.    It  will  generally  he  seen  to  be  of  a  i)urple 
colour,  and  to  be  infiltrated  with  a  large  quantity  of  coa^ulable  purple  blood-like  fluid.     In  addition  to 
this  effusion  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  vessels  are  mtensely  inject^sd,  which  injection  gradually 
fades  as  the  site  of  the  poisoned  part  is  receded  from,  so  that  a  bright  scarlet  ring  surrounds  the 
purple  area,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  gradually  fades  into  the  normal  colour  of  the  neighbouring  tissue. 
At  the  margin,  also,  the  purple  blood-like  effusion  is  replaced  by  a  pinkish  effusion,  which  wells  out  as 
the  incision  is  i/iade.    This  efiusion  of  pinkish  fluid  may  often  be  traced  up  in  the  tissues  surrounding 
the  vessels  which  conveyed  to  the  system  the  poison  they  had  absorbed  from  the  part    In  one  case,  in 
which  the  victim  was  bitten  on  the  hand,  the  effusion  from  the  veins  could  be  traced  as  high  as  tiie 
elbow.    These  are  the  essential  characters  of  the  local  effects  produced  by  cobra-bite  ;   but  they  may 
vary  a  good  deal  in  degree,  depending  probably  upon  the  amount  of  poison  injected  and  the  time  the 
subject  lived  i^r  being  bitten.     It  has  been  asserted  that  the  nature  of  these  local  changes  in  snake- 
bite is  merely  a  hsBmorrhage  into  the  tissues  firora  vessels  that  have  been  divided  by  the  fangs  of  the 
snake,  with  effusion  of  blood  from  the  vessels  around.     But  though  it  is  true  that  sometimes  a  very 
small  amount  of  blood  may  be  found  at  the  site  of  the  punctures,  yet  it  is  clear  that  this  explanation 
will  not  account  either  for  the  great  pain  that  is  felt  m  the  part,  or  for  the  intense  injection  of  the 
neighbouring  vessels.    To  determine  the  nature  of  these  changes  dissections  were  made  both  on  the 
human  subject  and  on  the  lower  animals  of  individuals  that  had  died  of  snake-bite  ;  also  incisions  were 
made  into  the  tissues  at  the  place  where  snakes  had  bitten  at  various  intervals  after  the  bite,  and 
animals  that  had  been  bitten  by  cobras  were  killed  by  ver^  rapidly  acting  poisons  at  different  intervals 
after  having  been  bitten  to  allow  of  full  dissections  bemg  made  at  the  various  stages  of  the  local 
process.     Ine  result  of  these  observations  is  to  show  that  directly  after  the  poison  is  injected  into  a 
tissue  its  vessels  become  enlarged  alnd  gorged  with  blood,  effusion  is  poured  out  immediately,  and  as 
the  engorgement  and  stagnation  of  blood  increase  the  effusion  becomes  more  and  more  blood-Uke  from 
its  containing  more  imd  more  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  vessels ;  at  the  margins,  however,  the  effusion 
retains  an  inflanunatory  character.    Now  these  processes  are  singularly  rapid  in  occurring.     In  an 
^nimal  that  only  lived  30  seconds  after  the  injection  of  the  poison  a  well-marked  circle  of  vascular 
injection  was  found  at  the  site  of  the  poison.     In  another  case  in  one  minute  sufficient  effusion  had 
been  poured  out  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual  observer.    The  accompanying  water-colour  drawing* 
depicts  a  dog  that  was  bitten  by  a  cobra  and  allowed  to  remain  under  observation  for  five  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  a  very  strong  solution  of  strychnia  was  administered  hypodermically  at  a  spot 
far  away  from  the  site  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  cobra,  and  the  dog  died  almost  immediately  alter 
it    From  first  to  last  it  never  had  the  slightest  symptom  of  cobra-poisoning,  and  from  the  reception  of 
the  bite  to  death  was  barely  six  minutes,  and  yet  the  state  of  the  parts  imected  is  accurately  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing.    The  two  separate  areas  of  injection  show  the  position  in  which  the  poison  was 
deposited  by  the  two  fangs.    The  hypersemia  of  the  true  skin  at  the  fang  puncture  is  well  shown  at  a 
little  incision  in  the  left  margin  of  the  reflected  skin.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  rapid  and  severe 
is  the  local  mischief  caused  by  cobra  poison. 

Should  the  animal  recover  firom  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  poison,  the  result  of  these  local 
changes  will  be  profuse  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  part  in  which  the  poison  was  deposited.  This 
is  an  universal  sequel  to  the  local  effects.  Now  simple  effusion  of  blood  is  very  rarely  followed  by 
suppuration.  In  scurvy  and  allied  diseases  we  constantly  see  effusions  of  blood  rapidly  absorbed  as 
recovery  proceeds.  Again,  efiusion  of  blood  is  seldom  attended  by  pain.  Moreover,  by  using  solutions 
of  cobra  poison  of  different  strengths  any  degree  of  local  mischief  can  be  produced  from  an  engorge- 
ment and  acute  efiusion  that  scarcely  differs  from  blood,  to  a  slight  hyperaemia  attended  with  a  pale 
serous-liktt  effusion. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  evident  that  the  local  effect  of  cobra  poison  is  simply  severe 
and  acute  infiammation,  to  whicn  the  pain  attending  cobra-bite  is  due,  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
tendency  to  effusion  from  the  blood-vessels.  Corroborative  testimony  to  what  is  here  advanced  must 
be  present  tp  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  in  the  manipulation  of  cobra  poison.  A 
very  frequent,  but  involuntary,  experiment  is  to  get  some  of  the  poison  into  the  eye.  Should  the 
circumstance  not  be  at  once  noticea,  so  as  to  permit  the  eye  being  washed  out  immediately,  afler  a 
very  short  time  a  smarting  pain  is  felt  in  it,  and  if  it  is  examined  it  will  be  found  red  and  watering, 
the  vessels  becoming  rapidly  enlarged,  and,  in  fact,  an  acute  attack  of  conjunctivitis  with  chemosis  is 
set  up. 

Tnis  subject  has  been  treated  of  here  at  such  length  because  of  its  great  practical  importance. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  snake-bite  is  to  know  for  certain 
whether  the  patient  has  really  been  poisoned  by  a  snake  or  not,  for  it  is  clear  that  unless  the  venomous 
snake  really  injects  his  poison  into  the  victim  there  is  no  danger.  Now,  the  mark  of  the  teeth  is  no 
guide,  or  next  to  none  ;  because  a  cobra  may  not  leave  a  sinpe  mark  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  fanged  harmless  snakes,  like  lycodonts  and  dipsas,  may  leave  punctures  m  the  skin 
that  noi^ht  easUy  be  mistaken  for  the  wounds  caused  by  the  fangs  of  venomous  snakes.  And  more 
misguiding,  if  possible,  than  any.  of  these  is  the  victun's  description  of  the  snake.  From  these  various 
causes  it  often  happens  that  a  man  is  left  without  an  attempt  at  treatment  because  the  bite  is  not 
visible,  or  does  not  look  like  that  infiicted  by  a  venomous  snake,  or  because  there  are  no  symptoms. 
Now  we  know  that  often  symptoms  do  not  occur  till  more  than  an  hour  has  passed,  when  all  chance 
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of  preventing  the  absorption  of  the  poison  has  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  occurred  that  even 
severe  amputations  have  been  performed  ending  fatally  when  it  has  been  proved  afterwards  that  the 
man  was  not  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  at  all.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  to  have 
some  method  by  which  one  can  tell  if  a  man  has  really  been  poisoned,  as  well  as  bitten,  by  a  snake. 
This  can  be  done  by  simply  making  an  incision  and  observing  the  condition  of  the  tissues  into  which 
the  poison  would  have  been  injected,  to  see  if  the  characteristic  signs  of  the  inflammation  caused  by 
snake-poison  are  present.  No  ordinary  wound,  not  even  a  poisoned  wound,  such  as  is  received  in 
dissections,  would  cause  the  immediate  inflammation  which  is  peculiar  to  snake-poison.  In  a  simple 
or  even  ordinary  poisoned  wound,  a  very  considerable  time  would  elapse  before  any  marked  change 
would  be  noticeable.  The  chief  sources  of  fallacy  will  be-the  attendant  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
characters  presented  hy  a  poisoned  bite,  or  the  incision  being  made  at  the  wrong  spot,  or  the  poison 
having  been  injected  directly  into  a  vein  instead  of  into  the  tissues,  which  might  occasionally  happen. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  simple  incision  through  the  skin  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue  will  afford  certain  information  whether  the  case  is  one  of  poisonous  snake-bite  or  not ;  for  even 
if  the  blood-like  effusion  be  not  found,  the  intense  hypersdmia  of  the  part,  and  the  pink  fluid  infiltration 
are  quite  as  certain  guides. 

ACTIOX    OF   COBEA    PoiSON    ON    THE    NeRVOUS    SySTEM. 

That  the  chief  action  of  cobra  poison  is  on  the  nervous  system  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  is  very 
generally  admitted,  and  the  symptoms  are  very  strongly  corroborative  of  it  The  exact  nature  of  the 
action,  however,  is  not  so  clear.  The  victim  of  cobra-poisoning  just  before  death  is  usually  an  example 
of  very  complete  general  paralysis.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Dr.  Brunton,  who  have  contributed  a  most 
elaborate  and  valuable  series  of  papers  on  the  nature  and  physiological  action  of  snake-poison  to  the 
Royal  Society,  maintain  that  though  the  greater  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  affected,  yet  the 
terminations  of  the  motor  nerves  suffer  especially,  and  in  a  very  marked  manner.  They  base  their 
reasoning  on  the  results  produced  by  experiments  in  which  the  excitability  of  two  nerves  of  the  same 
animal  is  tested,  one  of  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  the  other  has  been 
kept  from  contact  with  the  poisoned  blood  by  the  limb  to  which  it  is  distributed  being  ligatured,  the 
nerve,  however,  being  kept  intact  Under  these  circumstances  a  ffreat  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
electric  excitability  of  the  two  nerves.  With  the  able  assistance  of  R.  Brough,  Esq.,  Electrician  to  the 
(Government  Telegraph  Department,  these  experiments  have  been  repeated. 

The  electric  arrangements  were  as  follow:— -A  constant  difference  of  potentials  was  maintained  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  battery  between  the  terminals  of  the  primary  series  of  coils  of  a  Thomson's  Slide 
Resistance.  Two  flexible  insulated  wires,  the  free  ends  of  which  terminated  in  platinum  needles,  and 
were  used  as  the  electrodes,  were  connected,  the  one  to  the  zero  end  of  the  primary  series  of  coils,  and 
the  other  to  the  sliding  contact  of  the  secondary  coils.  By  suitably  moving  the  sliding  contacts  any 
desired  difference  of  potentials  could  thus  be  established  between  the  electrodes. 

Experiment  11. 

A  frog  (rana  tiffrina)  V9a,s  killed  mechanically  at  12.18  p.m.,  but  reflex  action  continued  for  some 
time  afterwards. 

1.6  P.M. — Muscle  was  found  to  be  infinitely  sensitive.  Nerve  stimulated  with  0*06  volt  produced 
distinct  contraction  ;  both  sides  give  the  same  result 

This  experiment  shows  how  sensitive  muscle  and  nerve  remain  for  some  time  after  death  from  purely 
mechanical  causes. 

Experiment  12. 

The  right  thigh  of  a  frog  (rana  tigrina)  was  ligatured  so  as  to  completely  prevent  the  blood  circulating 
in  the  part  below  the  ligature.  The  sciatic  nerve  was  not  included  in  the  ligature.  One  cubic 
centimetre  of  solution  of  cobra  poison  composed  of  equal  parts  of  distilled  water  and  fresh  cobra  poison 
was  injected  into  its  dorsal  sap« 

2.58  P.M. — Injection. 

It  gradually  became  paralysed,  till  it  ceased  to  show  any  signs  of  reflex  action. 

3.33  p.M ^The  muscles  of  the  left  or  poisoned  side  contracted  with  2-97  volt 

3.33^  P.M. — The  muscles  of  the  right  or  non-poisoned  side  contracted  with  2*  16  volt 

3.37  P.M. — Nerve  of  poisoned  side  caused  contraction  of  muscle  when  stimulated  with  2' 7  volt 

3.89  p.m. — Ligatureci  (or  non-poisoned)  nerve  1- 08  volt 

Here  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  poisoned  and  the  non-poisoned  side,  the  non-poisoned 
side  being  the  more  sensitive,  but  the  nerve  on  the  poisoned  side  had  lost  its  excitability  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  muscle. 

Experiment  13. 

The  right  thigh  of  a  frog  (rana  tiarina)  was  ligatured  with  the  exception  of  its  sciatic  nerve,  and  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  cobra  poison,  solution  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  distilled  water  and  fresh  cobra 
poison,  injected  into  its  dorsal  sac. 

12.48i  p.m. — Injection. 

12.58.-*Reflex  movement  ceased. 

1,40. — Muscles  of  left  or  poisoned  leg  contracted  with  2*43  volt 


1.40i  P.M. — Muscle  of  right  or  non-poisoned  leg  with  1*89  volt 

1.444  p.m.— r 


-Nerve  or  poisoned  side  caused  contraction  in  muscle  when  excited  by  10*8  volt. 

1.46  P.M. — Non-poisoned  nerve  with  0*54  volt 

In  this  experiment  the  sensitiveness  both  of  the  non-poisoned  muscle  and  nerve,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  poisoned  side^  was  greater  than  even  in  the  former  experiment 

These  experiments  seem  to  make  it  probable  that  cobra  poison  has  some  special  property  in  deaden- 
ing the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Dr.  Brunton  have  in  suppoit  of 
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this  view  given  some  experiments  in  which,  on  irritating  the  spinal  cord  with  an  induced  current^ 
contraction  was  caused  in  the  non-poisoned  leg,  but  not  in  the  poisoned.  This  result  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain,  though  we  have  made  several  experiments  with  this  object 

Experinwnt  14. 

A  frog  (rana  tigrina)  had  0*5  cubic  centimetre  of  fresh  cobra  poison  injected  into  its  dorsal  sac  at 
2.12  P.M.,  the  right  thigh,  with  the  exception  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  having  been  previously  ligatured. 

2.20  P.M.— Very  slight  reflex  movement. 

2.45  P.M. — Passine  a  current  through  the  spinal  cord,  with  interruption  produced  by  means  of  a  key,  • 
the  muscles  of  both  legs  distinctly  contracted  at  0  •  5  volt. 

2.52  P.M. — Spinal  cord,  mechanically  crushed,  gave  distinct  twitchings  in  both  poisoned  and  non- 
poisoned  legs.  ,  1  J  J  11  . 

In  all  our  experiments,  as  long  as  the  cord  possessed  power  at  all,  contraction  could  be  excited  in 
either  leg,  provided  the  nerves  had  not  been  mechanically  injured,  which  would  rather  indicate  that 
the  nerves  retained  their  irritability,  at  the  same  time  that  the  excitability  of  the  cord  was  exceedingly 
quickly  lost  Of  course  a  good  deal  of  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference  in  the  method  of 
excitation  pursued  in  the  two  series  of  experiments.  But  though  our  experiments  go  to  prove  that  the 
excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  lasted  as  long  as  that  of  the  spinal  cord,  yet  the  difference  in  the 
excitability  between  the  two  sides  in  the  former  experiments  showed  how  powerfully  paralysing  cobra 
poison  is.  Our  experiments,  then,  tend  to  show  that  the  spinal  nervous  system  is  rapidly  paralysed  by 
cobra  poison,  but  that  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves  only  suffer,  pari  pasm,  with  the  cord 
itself,  and  the  poison  has  no  elective  affinity  for  the  ends  of  the  nerves.  Nor  are  the  results  of  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Dr.  Brunton  incompatible  with  this  view.  For  when  one  thigh 
of  the  subject  of  the  experiment  was  ligatured  and  the  other  was  poisoned,  when  the  cord  was  excited 
by  a  current,  the  stimulus  had  to  be  transmitted  to  the  non-poisoned  leg  through  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
which  was  unaffected,  whereas  on  the  other  leg  it  had  to  overcome  the  resistance  induced  by  the 
paralysing  poison.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  a  special  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  ends  of  the  motor 
nerves  ;  the  different  lengths  of  the  trunks  affected  would  account  for  a  considerable  difference.  To 
this  we  have  to  add  the  paralysing  effect  on  muscle,  which,  though  not  so  great  as  on  the  nerve,  is  yet 
not  unimportant,  and  would  tell  on  the  same  side. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  nerve  to  which  poison  has  had  access  conveys 
electrical  stimuli  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  or  not  at  all,  therefore  that  the  effect  of  that  poison  has 
been  to  paralyse  the  nerve.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  only  test  we  have  of  the  vitality  of  a  nerve  is  its 
power  of  causing  contraction  in  a  muscle  when  irritated  by  electricity  or  mechanically.  It  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say,  therefore,  that  because  a  nerve  did  not  transmit  such  rude  stimuli,  it  was  dead  ; 
and  even  if  the  animal  loses  the  power  of  withdrawing  a  limb  that  is  being  painfully  stimulated,  the 
break  in  the  power  of  conducting  impressions  or  stimuli  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  nervous  chain 
necessarily  called  into  requisition  in  such  an  action. 

A  poison  that  produces  death  by  totally  different  means  than  paralysis  may  yet  cause  in  the  nerves  a 
complete  deadness  to  stimuli. 

Experiment  15. 

The  right  thigh  of  a  frog  (rana  tigrina)  was  tightly  ligatured,  so  as  to  completely  prevent  circulation 
through  the  limb,  the  nerve  being  included.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  a  solution  of  strychnia  containing 
two  centigrammes  of  strychnia  was  injected  into  its  dorsal  sac. 

12.53  P.M. — Injection. 

12.56  P.M.— Tetanus. 

1.10  P.M.— Reflex  action  ceased. 

1.23  P.M.— Muscles  of  right  le^  infinitely  sensitive. 

1.25  P.M. — Muscles  of  left  (poisoned)  leg  contract  with  0*75  volt. 

1.39  P.M. — Right  sciatic  nerve  infinitely  sensitive,  causes  muscular  contraction  with  less  than  '0001 
volt 

1.45  P.M.— Left  sciatic  nerve  causes  contraction  with  15  volt 

Now  strychnia  certainly  does  not  kill  by  paralysis,  and  yet  the  difference  between  the  poisoned  and 
the  non-poisoned  sides  in  regard  to  their  nerves  was  more  marked  than  in  cobra-poisoning.  In 
another  frog  this  difference  was  verjr  pronounced  before  the  strychnia  had  ceased  to  produce  tetanus, 
so  that  it  occurs  long  before  exhaustion  has  taken  place.  The  complete  cessation  of  the  vital  functions 
through  tetanus  is  the  real  cause  of  death,  and  the  deadening  of  the  nerves  is  simply  the  result  of  the 
excessive  nervous  discharges  that  have  taken  place  through  them.  Thus  though  the  trunk  or  extremity 
of  the  nerve  may  be  found  paralysed,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  paralysis  was  the  cause  of  death,  or 
that  it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  nerve. 

In  this  direction  another  point  must  be  taken  into  account.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  cobra-poisoning  in  the  human  subject  is  paralysis  of  the  legs.  The  patient  is  unable  to  walk  or 
to  stand,  though  his  arms  have  not  as  yet  experienced  any  loss  of  power.  Now  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suppose  that  t£is  was  due  to  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  legs  becoming  paralysed  while 
those  of  the  arms  remained  unaffected.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  spinal  cord  is  becoming 
paralysed;  one  of  the  fii-st  effects  of  which  would  be  that  it  would  lose  the  power  of  maintaining  the 
tone  and  necessary  contraction  in  the  many  complex  groups  of  muscles  on  which  the  upright  posture  is 
dependent 

but  in  cobra-poisoning  in  dogs  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  without  the  fore  is  rarely  seen.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  power  is  lost  simultaneously  in  all  four  members.  As  a  rule,  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  hind  legs  have  suffered  first,  the  animal  has  been  bitten  on  the  hind 
leg,  which  would  always  cause  a  certain  amount  of  lameness  and  difficulty  of  walking  with  the  hind 
quarters,  due  to  the  local  effect  of  the  poison.     But  even  with  this  source  of  fallacy  it  holds  good  that 
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in  men  suffering  from  cobra-poisoning  paraplegia  is  a  most  characteristic  symptom,  whereas  it  is 
exceptional  in  do^s.  Why,  then,  as  a  fule,  should  paraplegia  occur  in  men  and  not  in  dogs? 
Standing  and  walkmg  are  to  a  very  great  extent  reflex  acts.  A  man  when  walking  places  one  foot  on 
the  ground,  and  the  sensation  of  contact  with  the  ground  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  a  centre  in  the  cord 
by  which  the  motor  impulse  to  more  the  other  leg  is  excited,  and  paralysis  of  these  few  lower  centres 
would  at  once  impair  the  action.  But  in  dogs  the  mechanism  is  very  different  They  move  the  fore 
leg  of  one  side  with  the  hind  leg  of  the  other.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  centres  governing  the 
movements  in  these  limbs  should  be  coupled,  so  to  speak,  together.  The  stimulus  that  moves  the 
fore  leg  of  the  one  side-  has  to  excite  simultaneous  movement  in  the  hind  leg  of  the  other.  Therefore 
all  the  inferior,  or  rather  posterior  extremity  of  the«cord  has  to  do. in  the  case  of  the  dog  is  merely  to 
transmit  the  motor  impulse  from  the  forepart,  whereas  in  man  the  inferior  part  of  the  cord  has  to 
translate  a  sensation  into  a  stimulus  to  excite  movement  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  earliest 
injury  inflicted  by  cobra  poison  on  the  nervous  system  is  a  paralysis  of  the  centres  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cord. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  paralysis  of  the  lips,  tongue,  larynx,  and  pharynx,  as  evidenced  by 
inability  to  retain  the  saliva  within  the  mouth,  by  incapacity  to  move  the  tongue,  or  to  speak,  or  to 
swallow,  are  very  prominent  signs  of  cobra-poisoning.  It  is  singular  that  the  striking  resemblance  of 
these  symptoms  to  the  disease  known  as  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  has  not  been  previously  noticed. 
Now  the  preponderance  of  medical  opinion  attributes  this  disease  to<  lesion  of  certain  tracts  in  the 
medulla.  It  cannot  be  thought,  therefore,  anything  but  reasonable  to  connect  both  diseases  with 
paralysis  of  those  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata  which  are  so  closely  associated  together,  and  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  roots  of  the  vagus,  the  spinal  accessory,  and  the  hypoglossal  nerves  and  the 
lower  nucleus  of  the  facial  But  the  resemblance  does  not  end  here.  In  both  diseases  the  respiration 
becomes  feebler  and  feebler,  and  the  victim  at  last  dies  suffocated.  In  other  words,  the  lesion  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  paralysing  poison  in  the  other,  have  invaded  the  respiratory  nucleus  so  near  to  the 
centres  they  have  already  destroyed,  and  have  thus  rendered  the  respiratory  act  difficult  and  at  last 
impossible.  Lastly,  after  all  the  lower  centres  have  been  completely  paralysed,  the  one  by  which  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  second,  fifth,  and  seventh  nerves  still  acts,  and  the  eye  is  closed  when  touched, 
and  even  when  approached,  after  the  animal  is  dependent  on  artificial  respiration  for  life.  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that 'the  principal  action  of  cobra  poison  on  the  nervous  system 
consists  of  an  extinction  of  function  extending  from  below  upwards  of  the  various  nerve  centres 
constituting  the  cerebro-spinal  system  ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  suffer, 
it  is  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ainction  of  the  respiratory  centre  that  we  have  to  attribute  death 
in  most  cases  of  cobra-poisoning,  cobra  poison  having  a  special  affinity  for  the  respiratory  and  allied 
centres. 

In  very  rapid  cases  of  poisoning,  when  a  very  large  quantity  of  poison  has  entered  the  circulation  at 
once,  instead  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  function  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  the  poison  appears  to 
act  almost  immediately  by  stopping  the  action  of  the  respiratory  centre.  There  is,  of  course,  no  time 
in  these  cases  to  watch  the  gradual  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  system.  It 
also  happens  that  before  cobra  poison  paralyses  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  it  first  stimulates  them  and 
produces  irregular  action.  This  is  sometimes  very  marked  in  regard  to  the  respiratory  centre  when  a 
large  quantity  of  cobra  poison  has  entered  the  circulation  with  considerable  rapidity ;  and  in  this  case 
it  is  very  often  seen  that  the  other  centres  in  the  cord  have  shared  in  this  stimulation  before  becoming 
paralysed,  the  result  being  irregular  contractions  in  various  groups  of  muscles.  They,  howeyer,  are 
not  so  well  marked  as  those  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre,  but  the  are  equally 
rapidly  followed  by  complete  paralysis. 

Action  of  Cobra  Poison  on  the  Respieation. 

The  action  of  cobra  poison  on  the  respiratory  function  deserves  the  closest  attention,  as  death  is 
generally  the  direct  result  of  the  extinction  of  this  function  by  the  effect  of  the  poison. 

The  first  change  that  is  noticed  in  the  breathing  of  an  animal  after  the  introduction  of  cobra  poison 
is  a  decided  quickening  and  deepening  of  the  respiratory  movement.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Dr. 
Brunton  have  shown  that  this  effect  is  no  longer  to  be  perceived  after  section  of  the  vagus  nerves,  and 
argue  therefore  that  the  acceleration  is  due  to  the  stimulation  of  those  nerves  by  the  poison.  But 
section  of  the  vagus  nerves  is  always  followed  by  excessive  slowing  of  the  respiratory  movement :  thus 
in  dogs  the  respirations  are  generally  reduced  by  one-half.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  an 
agent  that  would  somewhat  stimulate  and  accelerate  the  action  of  the  respiratory  centre  would  fail  in 
producing  this  result  if  administered  directly  after  an  operation  that  had  so  powerfully  retarding  an 
effect  The  inhibitory  effect  of  section  of  the  vagi  may  be  too  powerful  to  allow  of  the  accelerating 
action  of  the  poison  being  perceived.  But  this  quickening,  however  produced,  is  merely  temporary, 
and  after  an  interval  of  uncertain  duration  the  respiration  will  be  found  to  be  slower,  and  the  slowness 
to  increase.  The  respiratory  movement  is  also  lessened  in  extent  The  slowing  and  lessening  of  the 
respiration  becomes  at  last  too  great  to  allow  of  the  blood  being  properly  oxygenated,  and  aJber  the 
usual  symptoms  characteristic  of  asphyxiation  the  animal  dies. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  effect  of  cobra  poison  on  the  respiratory  movements  a  stetho- 
meter  with  recording  apparatus  was  employed.  In  this  way  tracings  representing  the  movements  of 
the  walls  of  the  thoracic  cavity  from  the  moment  of  the  injection  of  the  poison  till  death  were  obtained. 
The  subjects  on  which  the  observations  were  made  were  ao^  fowls,  and  cats.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  dogs  are  very  sensitive  to  cobra  poison ;  that  cats,  considering  .their  relative  size,  are  not  nearly  so, 
but  succunab  very  gradually  ;  and  that  in  fowls  the  symptoms  are  very  rapid  in  their  development,  and 
very  speedily  terminate  fatally. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  to  see  the  effects  of  cobra  poison  on  respiration  is  in  fowls,  and  the 
series  of  tracings  on  No.  1  depict  them  very  vividly.  TTie  nrst  tracing  is  the  normal  respiratory  move- 
ment before  the  administration  of  the  poison.  No.  II  shows  exi^erated  movement  with  slight 
quickening.     In  No.  Ill  slowing  first  shows  itself.    In  Nos.  IV  and  v  the  retardation  becomes  more 
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ttlarked,  but  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  character  of  the  respiratory  movement  has  also  changed* 
It  no  longer  consists  of  a  gradual  inspiration,  so  that  the  lungs  are  for  a  space  kept  filling  with  ah-,  and 
then  of  an  Equally  gradual  expiration,  so  that  time  is  allowed  for  a  free  interchange  between  the  air 
entering  and  leaving  ;  instead  of  this  it  will  be  seen  that  both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  of  a 
peculiarly  sudden  and  abrupt  nature.  This  is  seen  very  well  in  No.  V.  There  is  no  tune  for  that 
gradual  filling  and  emptying  of  the  lungs  that  would  allow  of  a  free  interchange  of  air.  Thus  the  bird, 
m  addition  to  the  increasing  slowness  of  respiration,  has  also  to  fight  against  the  incomplete  way  in 
which  respiration  is  performed.  In  No.  VI  all  these  characters  are  much  more  marked,  the  slowing 
especially  being  excessive.  A  kind  of  struggle  against  the  poison  is  to  be  observed  in  the  greater 
excurses  of  the  movement,  probably  due  to  carbonic  acid  stimulation,  but  the  sudden  and  jerking 
character  is  unabated.  In  No.  VII  the  respiratory  movement  is  reduced  to  a  barely  perceptible 
motion  of  the  chest  walls,  completely  incapable  of  eflTeciing  respiration.  No.  VIII  shows  even  this 
movement  absent,  but  at  the  end  of  tne  tracing  the  commencement  of  the  convulsions  that  termmate 
life  is  marked. 

In  the  cat  the  character  of  the  respiration  is  very  instructive,  as  it  is  an  animal  that  becomes  very 

Sradually  affected  by  cobra  poison.  Two  series  of  tracings,  No.  2  and  No.  3,  are  given,  as  they  each 
ave  points  of  interests.  To  take  No.  2  fii-st.  In  it  the  first  tracing  is  merely  for  tiie  purpose  of 
contrast,  as  it  was  taken  before  the  injection  of  the  poison.  No.  II  shows  great  quickening  of  the 
respiratory  movement  In  Nos.  Ill,  IV,  and  V  the  slowing  is  not  so  marked  as  the  lessening  of  the 
respiratory  excursus  ;  but  in  No.  V  the  retardation  is  very  observable,  but  the  movement  has  lessened 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  represented  by  only  a  slight  unevenness  in  the  line.  In  No.  VII  it  is  barely 
possible  to  trac6  any  movement  at  all,  but  the  commencement  of  convulsions  is  shown  by  an  abrupt 
series  of  elevations  and  depressions. 

Series  No.  3  was  taken  from  a  cat  that  succumbed  much  more  rapidly  to  the  poison  than  the  one 
from  which  series  No.  2  was  taken.  Tracing  No.  II  depicts  the  acceleration.  In  No.  Ill  both  the 
slowing  and  the  lessened  excursus  is  seen.  In  No.  IV  there  is  a  peculiar  character  to  be  observed: 
there  is  a  long  interval  with  very  slight  movement,  and  then  a  deep  inspiration  with  an  equally  deep 
and  gradual  expiration.  It  is  a  voluntary  or  half  voluntary  effort  to  aid  the  lessening  respiratory  move- 
ment, and  is  sometimes  called  cerebral  respiration.  This  generally  gradually  lessens  in  frequency, 
and  Nos.  V  and  VI  show  the  usual  extinction  of  respiration  aiid  the  following  convulsions. 

The  effect  of  cobra  poison  on  the  respiration  of  a  dog  is  shown  in  series  No.  4.  No.  I  was  taken,  as 
usual,  before  the  injection  of  the  poison.  It  happened  that  the  respiration  was  very  slow  and  deep  at 
the  time,  which,  however,  shows  more  markedly  the  effect  of  the  poison  at  first  in  quickening  and  then 
in  lessening  the  respiratory  movement,  as  will  be  seen  in  Nos.  II,  III,  and  IV.  No.  V  shows  the 
movements  of  the  chest  when  convulsions  are  at  their  height.  In  No.  VI  the  way  in  which  convulsions 
terminate,  their  place  being  taken  by  slighter  and  slighter  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  whidi  in 
their  turn  cease,  is  well  shown. 

In  dogs,  when  a  large  quantity  of  poison  has  been  introduced,  though  no  si^  of  it  may  be 
perceptible  for  a  long-time,  all  at  once  the  symptoms  may  develope  with  extreme  rapidity,  the  excursus 
of  the  respiratory  movement  is  almost  destroyed,  and  the  animal  has  twitchings  of  his  whole  body, 
which,  however,  are  clearly  due  to  insufficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  as  they  are  at  once  removed 
by  artificial  respiration.  The  chief  interest  in  this  condition  lies  in  the  fact  that  though  the  con- 
vulsions can  be  stopped  by  artificial  respiration,  yet  the  respiratory  movement  cannot  be  restored  by 
the  same  means,  but  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  centre  remain  in  abeyance  though  the  heart 
continues  acting  powerfully,  as  was  proved  in  the  first  Report  of  the  Commission. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  how  rapidly  and  completely  cobra  poison,  when  introduced  into  the 
circulation,  destroys  the  respiratory  function,  so  that  cobra-poisoning  is  generally  simply  death  from 
asphyxia  in  an  acute  form. 

The  scries  of  tracings  No.  5  shows  graphically  the  instantly  destructive  character  of  cobra  poison 
on  the  respiratory  function.  They  were  taken  from  a  dog  on  whom  the  following  observations  were 
made: — 

Experiment  16. 

A  powerful  pariah  dog  had  one  cubic  centimetre  of  fresh  cobra  poison  injected  into  his  saphena  vein. 
No  change  was  noticed  for  about  30  seconds ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  normal  respiration  abruptly 
stopped,  its  place  being  taken  by  violent  and  irregular  contractions  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The 
heart's  action  continued  strong,  but  increased  greatly  in  frequency.  Very  soon  all  movement  ceased, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  heart,  which  acted  for  about  10  seconds  longer.  The  whole  time 
from  injection  to  death  was  under  100  seconds. 

No.  5  is  a  continuous  tracing  of  the  respiratory  movements  of  this  animal  from  the  administration  of 
the  poison  up  to  the  time  when  all  power  of  motion  had  stopped.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  place  of  the 
normal  respiratory  rhythm  is  taken  by  the  most  irregular  upheavings  of  the  chest  walls  and  as  sudden 
depressions,  and  then  that  all  movement  ceases  equally  suddenly.  Death  certainly  did  not  result  in 
this  case  from  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action,  as  the  heart  could  be  distinctly  felt  acting  after  respiration 
had  ceased.  It  is  not  probable  that  paralysis  of  the  ends  of  the  motor  nerves  was  the  cause  of  the 
respiration  stopping,  as  the  first  thing  noticed  was  abrupt  exaggeration  and  interference  with 
the  regularity  of  the  respiratory  movement.  Moreover,  the  advent  of  death  was  too  rapid  to  render 
this  likely.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  when  cobra  poison  enters  the  blood 
rapidly  and  in  large  quantity,  its  first  action  is  to  stimulate  the  respiratory  centre  and  to  greatly 
disturb  its  functions,  and  the  next,  and  one  might  almost  say  simultaneous  effect,  is  to  paralyse  it 
completely,  the  heart,  however,  continuing  to  act  for  a  little  time  longer.  It  is,  however,  in  tne  method 
previously  described,  and  not  in  this  latter  almost  instantaneous  way,  that  cobra  poison  in  all 
probability  kills  man  in  its  most  rapid  way  ;  for  the  quickest  death  on  record  in  the  human  subject 
appears  to  have  been  a  little  under  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

To  sum  up  the  different  modes  in  which  cobra  poison  destroys  the  respiratory  function.  First,  by 
almost  instantaneous  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre.    This  is  rare,  and  probably  never  occurs  in 
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the  human  subject,  but  can  sometimes  be  induced  in  small  animab  by  injecting  very  large  quantities 
of  poison  directly  into  tiie  circulation.  Secondly,  a  primary  stimulation  occurs  which  produces  the  most 
irregular  movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  but  terminates  almost  immediately  in  complete 
paralysis  and  death.  It  can  be  produced  in  dogs  by  injecting  a  quantity  of  poison  into  the  circulation. 
Thirdly,  by  a  much  more  gradual  method,  the  poison  being  more  slowljr  absorbed,  when  no  marked 
change  occurs  for  some  time,  and  then  some  irregularity  in  the  way  in  which  respiration  is  performed 
is  observed,  and  the  respiratory  action  is  soon,  but  at  the  same  time  gradually,  extinguished ;  the 
convulsions  of  asphyxia  may  terminate  life.  This  mode  of  death  is  verv  commonly  seen  in  dogs  who 
have  been  bitten  by  vigorous  cobras.  And,  lastly,  there  is  that  gentle  primary  stimulation  of  the 
respiratory  function  which  is  shown  only  by  acceleration,  and  which  is  gradually  followed  by  slowing 
and  lessening  of  the  respiratory  movement,  and  at  last  by  its  complete  cessation.  This  is  apparently 
the  manner  m  which  cobra  poison  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  destroys  the  human  subject. 

Effect  of  Cobra  Poison  on  the  Circulation,  Temperature,  special  Senses,  Secretion, 

AND  the  Blood. 

Cobra  poison  cannot  be  said  to  exercise  a  very  great  effect  on  the  circulation.  Dr.  Richards  has 
shown  that  the  heart  can  be  kept  in  action  and  the  blood  circulating  for  very  many  hours  after  the  rest 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  have  been  suspended.  In  ordinary  cases  of  cobra-poisoning,  too,  the  heart 
can  generally  be  felt  beating  for  a  short  time  after  respiration  has  stopped.  Absorbed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  cobra  poison  appears  to  slightly  accelerate  the  heart's  action,  and  it  also  seems  to  lessen  the  blood 
pressure — at  any  rate  for  some  time. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Dr.  Brunton  have  produced  death  by  tetanizin^  the  heart  by  injecting  cobra 
poison  into  the  circulation.  But  this  was  done  by  throwing  the  poison  directly  into  a  very  large  vessel, 
as  the  carotid  artery  or  jugular  vein  in  a  small  animal— the  guinea-pig.  But  in  the  human  subject  it 
is  probable  that  death  is  never  produced  in  this  way,  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  case  of  death  on 
record  in  less  than  10  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  which  time  the  heart  must  have  become 
accustomed  to  contact  with  the  poison. 

Cobra  poison  also  appears  to  have  but  little  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
a  very  slight  rise  is  to  be  noticed ;  generally  there  is  no  change,  and  even  a  slight  fall  has  been 
observed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  has  little,  if  any,  effect  The  following  experiment  will 
show  this : — 

Experiment  17. 

A  healthy  pariah  dog  had  a  temperature  of  102*9°  F.  in  the  rectum.    The  pulse  was  81  and  the 
respirations  84.    At  12.  45  p.m.  it  was  bitten  by  a  vigorous  cobra. 
12.48  P.M. — Lame  in  the  bitten  leg,  which  it  draws  up. 
1  P.M. — Seems  quite  unaffected. 
1.10  P.M. — ^Affected  ;  staggers  when  it  moves. 

1.15  P.M. — Temperature  m  rectum  103*1**  F. 

1.16  P.M. — Pulse  78,  pupils  normal. 

1.17  P.M. — Respirations  28. 

1.20  P.M. — Slight  twitchings  of  respiratory  muscles. 

1.23  P.M. — Respirations  8. 

1.24  P.M. — Strong  convulsions  ;  micturated ;  pupils  contracted. 

1.25  p^f. — ^AU  respiratory  movements  stopped  ;  temperature  103*1°  F. 

1.26  P.M.— Piipih  dilated. 

1.27i  P.M. — Heart  stopped.    Dead. 

The  temperature  be^an  to  fall  directly  after  death. 

In  cases  of  cobra-poisoning  of  longer  duration,  we  have  unfortunately  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
local  inflammation  to  consider,  which  would  account  for  some  variation  in  temperature. 

In  the  special  senses  and  their  organs  no  marked  change  can  be  seen  in  cobra-poisoning  ;  as  long  as 
consciousness  is  preserved  the  victim  appears  to  hear  and  see  perfectly.  In  regard  to  the  eye  there  is 
very  little  to  be  noticed.  The  pupil  can  be  said  neither  to  be  dilated  nor  contracted  by  the  influence  of 
the  poison.  At  the  moment  of  death  it  dilates  widely,  while  up  to  that  time  it  answers  to  light.  If 
life  be  preserved  by  artificial  respiration  the  pupils  remain  somewhat  contracted.  Probably  cobra 
poison  has  but  very  little  effect  on  the  pupil,  but  if  it  has  any  it  is  very  likely  in  the  direction  of 
contraction.  Dilatation  is,  however,  sometimes  seen,  especiallv  m  the  earlier  stages.  Cobra  poison 
causes  too  much  inflammation  if  placed  in  the  eye  to  allow  of  observations  on  the  pupil  being  made  in 
this  way.  Whether  cobra  poison  affects  accommodation  cannot  well  be  known,  as  the  only  means 
of  determining  it  is  to  test  the  vision  of  a  man  under  its  influence.  The  eye  retains  its  sensitiveness, 
and  the  eyelid  the  power  of  closing,  for  some  time  after  most  other  parts  are  paralysed. 

On  the  secretion  cobra  poison  appears  to  have  considerable  influence.  It  seems  as  if  most  secreting 
structures  were  stimulated  by  it.  The  lachrymal  glands  act  freely  during  cobra-poisoning.  Salivation 
is  a  most  marked  and  constant  symptom  ;  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  absent  itt  dogs,  and  it  appears  to  be 
equally  common  in  man.  In  dogs  the  saliva  often  runs  from  the  mouth  literally  in  streams;  nor  in 
man  does  it  seem  much  less  copious.  Should  only  a  small  quantity  of  poison  have  entered  the  system 
salivation  may  be  the  only  symptom. 

The  whole  of  the  mucous  tract  is  also  apparently  in  an  active  state  of  secretion.  After  the  stomach 
has  been  thoroughly  emptied  by  vomiting,  the  animal  will  often  bring  up  repeatedly  large  quantities  of 
mucus,  and  mucous  discharges  are  also  frequently  evacuated  from  the  rectum.  The  respiratory  mucous 
membrane,  too,  participates.  Mucous  secretion  sometimes  flows  from  the  nose,  and  the  air  tubes  are 
not  unusiially  found  bathed  in  fluid.  Of  its  action  on  the  liver  and  kidneys  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  evidence,  as  the  time  before  death  is  generally  so  short :  in  the  more  chronic  cases  sometimes  the 
kidneys  appear  to  act  very  freely,  but  sometimes  there  is  apparently  a  diminution  of  urine. 
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The  effect  of  cobra-poisoning  on  the  blood  is  an  extremely  difficult  subject.  It  is»  of  course,  by  the 
blood  acting  as  carrier  that  the  poison  is  able  to  reach  the  system,  and  the  blood  of  a  cobra-poisoned 
animal  is  poisonous  also  to  another  animal.  It  is  clear^  therefore,  that  the  poison  exists  in  the  blood. 
TTiat  it  causes  changes  in  it  there  is  also  evidence.  In  a  man  poisoned  by  a  cobra  it  is  very  generally, 
indeed,  found  that  his  blood  has  become  incoagulable,  though  in  animals  it  is  exceptional  for  this  to  be 
the  case.  Very  occasionally,  too,  the  mucous  discharges  from  the  body  are  stained  with  blood,  as  if 
the  relation  existing  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues  had  been  in  some  way  altered.  If,  however,  the 
experiments  given  at  the  conmvencemeut  are  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  not  one  was  there  noted 
a  aischarge  of  blood  from  a  mucous  orifice,  and  these  cases  were  selected  on  account  of  being  typical 
If  the  published  histories  of  other  cases  are  consulted  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  very  exceptional 
occurrence. 

A^ain,  when  an  animal  has  survived  the  nerve  symptoms  produced  by  cobra  poison,  it  is  generally 
found  to  be  quite  well,  and  to  suffer  no  further  inconvenience  from  blood-poisoning  or  other  causes. 
In  experiment  5,  though  the  most  severe  nerve  symptoms  were  shown,  yet  when  they  passed  off  the 
dog  was  quite  as  well  as  ever.  In  the  published  report  of  the  Snake  Commission  by  Drs.  Ewart, 
Richards,  and  Mackenzie,,  in  the  experiments  given  as  to  the  least  amount  of  poison  required  to  kill, 
no  animal  died  after  32  hours,  and  the  one  case  that  lived  that  time,  it  is  clear  from  the  history 
died  of  nerve  affection,  Of  the  rest  that  survived,  though  many  of  them  bad  the  most  serious  nerve 
symptoms,  not  one  appears  to  have  given  any  evidence  of  blood  change ;  also,  out  of  the  very  large 
number  of  experiments  on  animals  in  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer's  "  Thanatophidia,"  there  is  only  one  prolonged 
case  of  fatal  cobra- poisoning,  and  that  apparently  also  succumbed  from  nerve  causes. 

The  microscope,  too,  gives  no  evidence  of  structural  change  in  the  blood.  In  cobra-poisoning,  also^ 
albumen  in  the  urine  is  unknown.  In  animals  that  have  suffered  most  severely  from  nerve  symptoms  in 
which  I  have  tested  the  urine  albumen  has  not  been  present  in  a  single  case,  either  in  fatal  or  non-fatal 
cases.  When,  however,  artificial  respiration  has  been  performed  for  some  time,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
blood  to  be  present  in  the  urine ;  but  if  the  kidneys  are  examined  in  these  cases  the  wonder  will  be, 
not  that  blood  was  found  in  the  urine,  but  that  there  was  any  urine  secreted  at  all  to  mix  with  the 
blood,  so  ffreat  is  the  renal  congestion.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  blood  change. 

In  spite,  then,  of  occasional  discharges  of  blood  from  mucous  surfaces,  and  that  the  blood  of  man  is 
generally  found  fluid  after  death,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  facts  that  death,  except  from  nerve 
symptoms,  is  almost  unknown,  that  after  the  subject  has  recovered  from  the  nerve  effects  he  at  once 
regains  his  usual  health,  seqvslw  being  unheard  of,  at  least  if  we  trust  experimental  evidence — always 
excepting  the  local  results  of  cobra-bite,  which  are  most  severe — and  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
there  is  no  symptom  of  serious  blood-poisoning  even  during  the  occurrence  of  the  nerve  symptoms,  also 
that  the  kidneys  give  no  evidence  o(  altered  relation  to  the  blood,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  coagulability 
of  the  blood  is  not  destroyed  in  animals,  we  may  conclude  that  though  cobra  venom  is  a  nerve-poison 
of  surpassing  deadliness,  as  a  blood-poison  it  is  not  an  agent  of  much  power. 


II.— DABOIA  POISON. 


The  snake  that  it  vrill  be  most  advantageous  for  various  reasons  to  consider  next  is  the  Daboia 
Russellii,  an  extremely  poisonous  snake,  found  ih  great  abundance  in  Bengal  Proper,  in  many  other 
parts  of  India,  and  in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  very  fierce  snake,  striking,  after  a  little  provocation,  with 
deadly  precision  ;  it  has  a  very  stridulous  noisy  hiss.  It  belongs  to  the  viperine  family  of  snakes,  of 
which  it  is  a  typical  member.  For  this  reason  it  is  taken  here  as  an  example  of  a  viperine  snake,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  cobra  was  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  colubrine  family.  It  will  be  best  to 
follow  the  same  plan  that  was  adopted  in  cobra-poisoning,  detailing  first  the  symptoms  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  of  daboia-poisoning  to  elicit  all  the  points  of  importance,  and  then  to  discuss  the 
conditions  on  which  the  fatal  results  depend.  Unfortunately  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  well- 
recorded  case  of  daboia-poisoning  in  the  human  subject^  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  experiment 

Experiment  18. 

A  small  quantity  of  fresh  daboia  poison  (about  O'l  cubic  centimetre)  was  injected  into  the  thigh  of  a 
pariah  dog. 

12.20  P.M. — Injection.     , 

12.25  P.M. — Very  lame  in  the  leg  in  which  injection  was  made. 

12.44  P.M.— Looks  very  depressed  and  sleepy. 

12.49  P.M. — Slimy  motion  passed. 

12.52  P.M. — Very  drowsy ;  unsteady  in  walking. 

12.54  P.M. — Pupils  widely  dilated ;  iris  only  just  visible. 

12.56  P.M. — Moaning  ;  lying  down  with  head  resting  on  ground,  trying  every  now  and  then  to  stand 
up,  but  soon  desisting  from  the  attempt. 

12.58  P.M. — Constantly  Attempting  to  rise. 

1  P.M. — Panting  ;  managed  to  raise  himself  to  a  standing  posture^  but  his  legs  ^'  doubled  up,"  as  it 
were,  imder  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

1.5  P.M.— Violent  respiratory  movements ;  respirations  28. 

1.6  P.M. — Still  able  to  move  his  head  freely. 
1.15  P.M. — Still  tries  occasionally  to  rise. 
1.17  P.M. — Moaning. 

1.20  P.M. — Moderately  loud  screams. 
1.25  P.M. — Convulsions. 
1.32  P.M. — Convulsions. 
1.34  P.M.— Dead. 
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Experiment  19, 

A  pariah  dog  was  bitten  in  the  thigh  by  a  daboia. 

11.57  A.M.— iitten. 

11,59  A.M.— Lame  in  the  bitten  leg. 
*    12.3  P.M. — ^Violent  convulsions,  all  the  limbs  forcibly  extended  and  tense  ;  pupils  normal;  urinated  ; 
screaming. 

12.5  P.M. — No  trace  of  the  convulsions  left 

12.8  P.M. — Hind  legs  paralysed. 

12.9  P.M. — Vomiting. 

12.13  P.M. — Screammg. 

12.14  P.M. — Pupils  dilated  ;  not  able  to  stand;  much  less  power  in  hind  than  in  fore  legs. 

12.19  P.M. — Sanious  fluid  oozing  from  rectum. 

12.20  P.M. — Screaming ;  tongue  has  a  slight  tendency  to  fall  to  the  side  of  the  mouth. 

12.21  P.M. — Forcible  contraction  of  diaphragm. 
12.25  P.M. — Respirations  52. 

12.30  P.M. — ^Large  quantity  of  blood-coloured  fluid  passing  from  rectum. 

12.35  P.M. — Lying  down  quite  paralysed.^ 

12.40  P.M. — Respirations  rapidly  diminishing  in  number  and  extent  of  movement 

12.47  P.M. — Respirations  about  10  a  minute. 

12.50  P.M. — Respirations  reduced  to  an  occasional  spasm  of  inspiratory  muscles. 

12.55  P.M. — Dead. 

Eojperiment  20. 

A  pariah  dog  had  five  milligrammes  ('077  of  a  grain)  of  dried  daboia  poison  injected  subcutaneously, 
dissowed  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water. 

12.56  P.M. — Injection. 

1.54  P.M. — Quite  well ;  respirations  44. 

7  P.M. — ^Ate  a  good  dinner  of  meat,  though  not  apparently  with  great  relish. 

11  P.M. — Seems  a  trifle  depressed  ;  has  had  copious  motions,  but  quite  natural. 

3  A.M. — No  change. 

6  A.M — Looks  a  good  deal  depressed  ;  respirations  48  a  minute. 

7.30  A.M. — Pupils  contracted  ;  panting  ;  respirations  60  a  minute. 

8.15  A.M. — Panting  excessively. 

8.30  A.M  — Passed  a  sanious  motion. 

8.45  A.M. — Respirations  80,  excessive  dyspnoBa;  blood  oozing  from  mouth. 

9.30  A.M.— Dead. 

After  the  death  the  fatal  dyspnoea  was  found  to  be  dependent  on  oedema  of  the  lungs. 

Ewperimewt  21. 

A  small  pariah  dog  was  bitten  in  the  thigh  by  a  small  Daboia  Russellii. 
12.34  P.M. — ^Bitten. 
12.85  P.M.— Slightly  panting. 

12.35i  P.M. — Fell  over  suddenly  in  violent  convulsons,  his  hind  legs  being  especially  strongly 
convulsed ;  pupils  contracted. 

12.36  p.M.-*Slight  attempts  at  respiration, 
12.39  P.M. — Dead. 

Experiment  22. 

Injected  a  small  quantity  (about  0*1  cubic  centimetre)  of  fresh  daboia  poison  subcutaneously  into  a 
dog. 

12.43  P.M. — Injection. 

1.6  P.M. — Defection. 

1.7  P.M. — Looks  rather  wild.' 

1.15  P.M. — Apparently  somewhat  affected  ;  head  drooping. 
1.21  P.M. — Respirations  70. 
1.30  P.M. — Respirations  44. 
1.45  P.M. — Pupils  dilated. 

2.33  P.M. — As  the  animal  did  not  seem  seriously  affected,  a  small  quantity  of  daboia  poison  again 
injected. 

2.55  P.M. — Bitten  by  a  daboia. 

3.50  p.m. — Sudden  tetanic  spasm  of  muscles  almost  universal;  attempted,  unavailingly,  to  rise; 
pupils  widely  dilated. 
4.3  P.M. — fconvulsions. 
4.4^  P.M. — Violent  convulsions. 
4.6  P.M. — Respiration  stopped. 
4.10i  P.M. — Heart  stopped.     Dead. 

Experiment  2Z. 

A  somewhat  small  pariah  had  a  pulse  of  88;  respirations  SO;  rectal  temperature  102*2°  F  (89°  C.) 

3.24  P.M. — Bitten  by  a  Daboia  Russellii  in  the  thigh  ;  struggled  and  cried  much  while  being  bitten. 

3.25  P.M. — Lame  ;  draws  up  the  leg  that  was  bitten. 

Hh  4 
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3.28  P.M. — General  muscular  spasm  of  the  most  violent  character,  all  parts  of  the  body  taking  part 
The  animal  fell  down  and  rolled  about  in  convulsions ;  even  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs  shared  in  the 
spasms— jerking  the  eyes  about  in  the  strangest  way. 

8.30  P.M. — Convulsions  ceased;  complete  paralysis  of  both  hind  legs ;  tries  to  stand,  but  cannot  get 
beyond  just  resting  on  his  fore  legs. 

3.314  P.M.— Spasms  of  muscles  of  eyeball  continue  ;  respirations  very  shallow^  68  ;  pupils  somewhat 
dilaied. 

3.37  P.M. — Muscles  of  eyeball  at  rest ;  seems  utterly  prostrate,  and  unable  to  move ;  respirations  40 
chiefly  abdominal. 

3.40  P.M. — Respirations  56,  shallow ;  occasionally  a  deep  sigh. 
3.44  P.M. — Pupils  somewhat  dilated,  but  contract  to  light 

3.47  P.M. — Respirations  67,  about  every  tenth  one  is  very  deep. 
3.50  P.M. — Moaning. 
3.53  P.M.— Pulse  156. 

3.55  P.M. — Pupils  dilated. 

3.56  P.M. — Moaning ;  temperature  103'1°  F. 

4.1  P.M.— Respirations  32  ;  sighing  and  moaning ;  lying  down  paralysed ;  sanious  discharge  from 
rectum ;  pupils  widely  dilated. 

4.6  P.M. — Still  moaning. 
4.9  P.M. — Respirations  S6. 

4.12  P.M. — Respiration  reduced  to  a  quick  inspiratory  spasm,  followed  by  relaxation. 
4.15  P.M. — Respirations  16. 

4.17  P.M. — Dead  ;  temperature  108°. 

Experiment  24. 

A  pariah  dog  was  bitten  on  the  shoulder  by  a  daboia. 

3.7  P.M. — Bitten. 

3.9  P.M.— As  the  snake  had  been  in  captivity  some  time,  the  dog  was  again  bitten  by  another  daboia. 

3.13  P.M.— Defecated. 

8.14  P.M.— Violent  spasms  of  all  the  limbs,  specially  the  hind  ones  ;  arching  of  back,  twitching  of 
muscles  of  eyeball ;  pupils  normal ;  fell  over  on  his  side. 

3.15  P.M. — Pupils  (ulated. 

3.16  P.M. — Defecating. 

3.18  P.M. — Able  to  get  up  again ;  walked  about. 

3.19  P.M. — Lay  down  again  voluntarily. 
3.23  P.M. — Moaning. 

3.37  P.M.— Still  lying  down ;  is  now  unable  to  raise  himself,  or  to  stand  when  raised* 

3.41  P.M. — Blood-stained  motion. 

4.3  P.M. — Screaming. 

4.17  P.M. — Respiration  failing. 

4.30  P.M. — Respiration  stopi^.    Heart  ceased  directly  afterwards. 

Experiment  25. 

Five  milligrammes  (;077  grain)  of  fresh  daboia  poison,  diluted  with  water,  were  hypodermicallv 
injected  into  the  thigh  of  a  dog.  *^  ^ 

12.20  P.M. — Injection. 
12.35  P.M.— No  symptom  except  it  appears  to  have  some  uneasiness  in  the  place  of  the  injection. 

I  P.M. — No  symptom. 

3.25  P.M. — Seems  quite  well. 
7  P.M. — No  change. 

9  P.M. — Quite  well. 
11.30  P.M. — No  change. 

6  A.M. — Is  still  quite  well 

10  A.M. — No  symptom. 

II  A.M.— Slightly  lame  in  the  leg  in  which  the  injection  was  made. 
11.45  A.M. — ■vomited. 

7  P.M. — Refused  his  dinner. 

8  P.M. — Looks  somewhat  iU. 

11  P.M.— Still  ill. 

6  A.M. — Ate  some  food;  passed  some  slightly  albuminous  urine. 
5  P.M. — Has  been  improving  all  day. 

8  A.M.— Quite  well  with  the  exception  of  pam,  tenderness,  and  swelling  at  the  spot  where  the  Doison 
was  injected.  '^  ^ 

-.  The  dog  recovered  perfectly. 

Experiment  26. 

A  kitten  was  bitten  by  a  very  small  Daboia  RusselliL 
12.54i  P.M.— Bitten. 

12.56  A.M. — Walking  about  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
1  P.M. — Restless. 

1.2  P.M. — Urinated  and  defecated. 

1.4  P.M.— Without  any  warning  fell  over  in  violent  convulsions. 

1.5  P.M. — Respiration  almost  ceased. 

1.7  P.M.— Respiration  again  becoming  established. 
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1.8  P.M. — ^Tried  to  rise,  but  was  unable. 

1.9  P.M. — Respirations  60  per  minute. 

1.10  P.M. — Respiration  almost  stopped  again. 

1.14  P.M. — 20  respirations  a  minute. 

1.17  P.M. — Convulsions. 

1.18  P.M.— Dead. 

Experiment  27. 

A  fowl  was  bitten  on  the  leg  by  a  Daboia  Russellii. 

11.80  A.M.— Bitten. 

ll.SOi  A.M. — Respirations  slightly  accelerated. 

ll.SOi  A.M. — Violent  convulsions. 

11.3U  A.M.— Dead. 

'  .  Easpmment  28. 

A  medium-sized  frog  {rana  tigrina)  had  a  solution  of  one  deci^amme  (1  '54  grain)  of  daboia  poison, 
dissolved  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water,  injected  into  its  dorsal  sac. 
1.12  p.m;. — Injection. 
1.20  P.M. — Struggling  and  crying  out. 
l.SO  P.M. — Lying  quite  quiet 
2.41  P.M. — Seems  unaffected. 
8.28  P.M. — Somewhat  sluggish. 
4.18  P.M. — Still  sluggish. 
4.30  P.M. — Violent  respiratory  efforts. 
4.39  ^.M. — Fast  becoming  paralysed. 
4.53  P.M. — Completely  paralysed. 

5.11  P.M. — Dead. 

From  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  how  very  great  is  the  dissimilarity  in  the  symptoms  in 
different  cases  of  daboia-poisoning.  Hardly  any  two  cases  are  alike.  Thus  in  Experiment  18  the  dog 
becomes  gradually  paralysed  and  dies  of  asphyxia.  In  Experiment  19,  six  minutes  after  being  bitten  it 
falls  into  severe^  convulsions,  after  which  it  is  found  to  be  paralysed,  the  paralysis  ultimately  stopping 
respiration.  In  Experiment  20  no  change  was  observed  for  17  hours,  and  then  the  animal  died  of  lung 
complication.  In  Experiment  21,  in  a  minute  and  a  half  after  being  bitten,  the  dog  fell  over  in  violent 
convulsions,  and  died  at  once.  In  Experiment  22,  after  the  injection  of  the  poison  there  was  hardly  any 
svmptom ;  then  the  dog  was  bitten  by  a  daboia,  had  sudden  tetanic  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and  shortly  after 
the  respiration  stopped.  In  Experiment  23,  three  minutes  after  being  bitten,  the  dog  had  the  most  violent 
convulsions,  to  whicn  paralysis  immediately  succeeded,  which  became  more  and  more  complete  till  death. 
In  Experiment  24  there  were  convulsions,  but  they  passed  off,  leaving  the  animal  apparently  unaffected 
and  able  to  waJk  about ;  then  it  became  ^aduallv  paralysed,  and  in  this  state  died.  In  Experiment  25, 
where  a  smdl  quantity  of  poison  was  injected,  tne  only  symptoms  that  occurred  were  vomiting,  refusal 
of  foody  and  albuminous  urine,  and  suppuration  at  the  spot  where  the  poison  was  injected.  In  Experi- 
ment 26  the  animal  had  convulsions,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  almost  immediately  died.  In  Experiment 
27  the  fowl  died  almost  instantaneously  of  convulsions,  but  in  Experiment  28  the  frog  became  gradually 
paralysed,  and  died  after  four  hours. 

We  have  here  nearly  every  kind  of  death,  from  that  produced  instantly  by  violent  convulsions  to  a 
lung  affection  coming  on  many  hours  after  die  administration  of  the  poison,  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
nerve  symptoms  at  dl. 

The  following  experiments  throw  some  light  on  the  causes  of  these  differences : — 

Experiment  29. 

A  pariah  pup  had  about  0*  1  cubic  centimetre  of  fresh  dab  3ia  poison  injected  subcutaneously  into  the 
shoulder. 

12.52  P.M. — Injection. 

1  P.M. — ^Vomiting. 

1.1  P.M. — Sat  down  voluntarily. 

1.3  P.M. — Can  stand  and  walk;  defecating. 

1.4  P.M. — Can  stand,  but  cannot  walk. 

1.5  P.M. — Grot  up  of  his  own  accord  to  vomit. 

1.6  P.M. — Can  stand,  but  prefers  lying  down  ;  pupils  contracted. 
1.8  P.M. — Cannot  stand  ;  moaning. 

1.1 1  P.M. — Slight  sanious  discharge  from  rectum. 

1.15  P.M. — Short  rapid  respiration,  with  an  occasional  deep  inspiration* 
1.18  p.M^ — Pupils  contracted. 

1.30  P.M. — Respiration  very  slight 
1.38  P.M. — Respiration  still  fainter* 
2.6  p.M.-rDead. 

Experiment  30. 

A  pariah  pup  of  the  same  litter  as  the  one  in  the  last  experiment,  and  as  near  as  possible  of  the 
same  size,  had  0*3  cubic  centimetre  of  fresh  daboia  poison  injected  into  its  shoulder  subcutaneously. 

1.31  P.M. — Injection. 
1.82  P.M. — Seems  in  pain. 
1.84  P.M. — Defecating. 

1.35  P.M. — Fell  over  in  convulsions. 

1.37  P.M. — Unable  to  stand. 

1.45  P.M. — Lying  down  ;  is  quite  paralysed,  but  occasionally  groans. 
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2.1  P.M. — ^Totally  unconscious. 

2.16  P.M. — Respiration  failing. 

2.29  P.M.— Dead. 

In  these  two  dogs,  which  were  of  the  same  age  and  size,  the  daboia  poison  was  injected  into  exactly 
the  corresponding  part  in  each,  and  subcutaneously  ;  but  in  the  latter  experiment  three  times  as  much 
poison  was  injected  as  in  the  former  case.  This  was  the  only  difference  in  the  two  experiments,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  animal  which  had  the  larger  quantity  of  daboia  poison  in  four  minutes  had  violent 
convulsions,  and  from  that  time  was  quite  paralysed,  whilst  the  other  only  gradually  became  paralysed 
and  had  no  symptom  of  convulsions  at  all.  The  amount  of  poison  given  in  even  the  latter  case  was  not 
above  a  third  of  the  quantity  that  a  daboia  could  inject  The  poison  in  both  cases  was  from  the  same 
viper,  and  extracted  at  the  same  time. 

Eopperiment  31. 

A  fowl  had  two  centigrammes  (about  *3  grain)  of  dried  daboia  poison,  dissolved  in  *3  cubic  centimetre 
of  water,  injected  subcutaneously  into  its  leg. 
12.17  P.M.— Injection. 

12.19  P.M.— Defecated. 

12.20  P.M. — Curious  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  followed  immediately  by  violent  convulsions 
and  death.  , 

Experiment  32. 

A  third  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  containing  in  solution  about  half  a  milligramme  of  dried  daboia 
poison  was  injected  into  the  leg  of  a  fowl  subcutaneously. 
3.37  P.M. — ^Injection. 
3.45  P.M.— No  symptom. 

3.52  P.M. — Greatly  exaggerated  respiratory  movement 
3.55  P.M. — Head  drooping,  beak  resting  on  ground. 
8.59  P.M. — Cannot  stand. 
4.4  P.M. — Lying  on  its  side. 

4.24  P.M. — Convulsions. 

4.25  P.M. — Dead. 

In  these  two  experiments  abo  the  same  thing  is  to  be  noticed.  Two  centigrammes  produced  the 
most  violent  and  fatal  convulsions,  and  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  if  two  milligrammes  only 
had  been  used,  whereas  half  a  milligramme  produced  only  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  followed  by 
asphyxia.  The  convulsions  in  this  case  followed  the  paralysis,  and  were  dependent  on  asphyxia, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  they  occur  in  cobra-poisoning.  Fronl  these  experiments  we  see  that  though 
a  very  small  quantity  of  daboia  poison  may  only  cause  gradual  paralysis,  a  somewhat  larger  one  will 
produce  death  at  once  by  convulsions  in  an  animal  of  the  same  size.  In  the  same  way  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  same  amount  of  daboia  poison  given  to  two  animals  of  different  sizes,  though  the  larger  may 
escape  the  convulsions  altogether,  the  smaller  may  die  at  once  in  them. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  in  daboia  poison  we  have  to  do  with  a  substance  capable  of  producing 
the  most  violent  convulsions,  and  that  the  larger  the  animal  the  greater  is  the  quantity  required  to 
produce  this  effect.  But  these  convulsions  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  entrance  of  the  poison 
directly  into  a  vein,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of  cobra  poison ;  and  birds  are  so  susceptible 
to  this  substance,  that  it  is  oi^ly  with  difficulty  that  a  sufficiently  weak  solution  can  be  prepared  to 
cause  any  symptoms  at  all  with  the  avoidance  of  convulsions. 

The  first  symptom,  then,  after  the  local  pain,  which  appears  to  be  peculiarly  severe  in  daboia- 

Eoisoning,  will  very  probably  be  the  appearance  of  convulsions.  But  their  occurrence  depends,  as  we 
ave  seen,  upon  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  amount  of  noison  injected.  I  have  seen  an  extremely 
large  pariah  dog  so  severely  convulsed  that  it  seemed  probable  tliat  he  would  die  in  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  small  dog  may  escape  them  altogether.  It  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  poison 
injected  by  the  snake. 

If  the  convulsions  occur,  they  generally  take  place  in  from  one  to  ten  minutes  after  the  infliction 
of  the  bite— probably  five  minutes  is  about  the  average ;  and  they  may  have  any  degree  of  severity 
from  violent  contractions  of  nearly  every  muscle  in  the  body,  so  that  the  animal  dies  almost  instan- 
taneously, to  just  a  few  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  or  other  parts.  As  a  rule,  they  are  severe; 
every  muscle,  it  seems,  taking  part  in  them,  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  even  rolling  the  eyes  about  in 
a  most  striking  manner. 

In  this  state  the  animal  may  die  at  once,  as  in  Experiment  21,  or  respiration  may  be  established 
again,  only  to  cease  shortly  after,  the  animal  remaining  completely  paralysed  in  the  interval,  as  in 
j^periment  26;  or  the  animal  may  recover  consciousness  but  remain  paralysed,  the  respiration  gradually 
ceasing,  as  in  Experiment  23,  or  after  the  convulsions  he  may  quite  recover  and  show  no  symptom 
whatever,  but  a  greater  or  less  interval  having  occurred,  paralysis  begins  to  be  manifest,  as  in 
Experiment  24.  Even  when  convulsions  are  absent  marked  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  or 
the  neck  or  the  hind  legs,  which  completely  pass  off,  may  be  noticed  about  five  or  ten  minutes  after 
the  bite. 

Supposing  convulsions  to  have  occurred,  the  animal  will  either  be  found  to  be  completely  paralysed, 
or  will  ultimately  become  so.  It  is  occasionally,  though  by  no  means  universally,  noticed  that  there  is 
a  greater  loss  of  power  in  the  hind  legs  than  in  the  fore,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  exhaustion  pro- 
duced by  the  violent  nervous  discharges,  which  are  often  particularly  severe  in  the  hind  legs.  Respiration 
directly  after  t^ie  convulsions  may  be  quite  absent ;  it  re-commences  generally  slowly  at  first,  and  then 
becomes  very  rapid.  The  pupils  are  after  the  convulsions  widely  dilated,  though  after  a  time  they 
may  begin,  to  contract  a^ain.  The  respirations,  too,  ultimately  become  slower,  and  the  paralysis  more 
profound.  Sanious  discnarges  take  place  from  the  rectum  and  other  orifices,  and  finally  respiration 
stops. 
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Should  convulsions  not  take  place,  the  history  is  that  of  advancing  paralysis.  The  respirations  and 
pulse  become  very  greatly  accelerated,  and  there  is  gradual  loss  of  power  in  all  the  limbs  ;  vomiting 
may  occur.  Sanious  discharges  are  observed  issuing  from  the  rectum  or  other  parts.  The  pupils  are 
usuallv  itridely  dilated^  the  respirations  then  become  less  and  less^  and  may  cease  with  or  without 
convulsions.    This  is  seen  in  Experiment  1 8. 

But  there  is  a  third  form  of  death  from  daboia-poisoning :  it  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  but  a 
very  small  quantity  of  daboia  poison  indeed  has  been  injected.  The  animal  has  very  few  nervous 
symptoms,  very  likelv  none  at  all ;  but  on  the  second  day  he  appears  ill,  refuses  food,  has  diarrhoea, 
his  urine  contains  albumen,  and  he  may  linger  on  in  this  state  for  a  few  days,  dying  exhausted,  or 
some  acute  complication  may  come  on,  as  in  Experiment  20,  causingdeath  rapidly. 

In  birds  the  symptoms  following  daboia-bite  show  no  variation.  The  bird  is  almost  at  once  seized 
-with  convulsions  and  falls  dead.  So  sensitive  are  they  to  the  convulsion-producing  agent  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  poison  them  with  daboia  poison  without  producing  the  convulsions. 

Amphibia,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  this  influence.  Though  they  are  very 
sensitive  indeed  to  strychnia,  daboia  poison  in  them  only  produces  gradual  paralysis. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  those  points  in  which  daboia  poison  differs  in  its  effects  from 
cobra  poison. 

Post-mortem  Appeaeances  in  Cases  of  Death  by  Daboia-bite. 

The  differences  in  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  cobra  and  daboia-poisoning  are  not  numerous. 
Mi^or  mortis  is  apt  to  come  on  considerably  sooner  in  daboia-poisoning  than  in  cobra-poisoning,  especially 
•when  the  commencing  convulsions  have  been  well  marked.  The  blood  is  almost  always  found  fluid  in 
daboia-poisoning  even  in  the  lower  animals,  the  only  exceptions  being  sometimes  when  the  animal  dies 
almojst  instantaneously  in  convulsions,  as  usually  occurs  in  fowls,  and  when  the  animal  has  lingered  on 
for  a  considerable  time,  dying  ultimately  of  exhaustion  ;  sometimes  in  these  cases  also  the  blood  may 
show  some  disposition  to  coagulate.  Effusion  of  sanious  fluid  in  different  parts  is  extremely  common  in 
daboia-poisoning,  also  extreme  injection  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestine  and  staining  of  its 
peritoneal  surface  with  blood.    The  intima,  too,  is  generally  well  stained. 

Local  Effects  of  Daboia-bite. 

As  to  the  local  mischief  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  Daboia  Russellii,  what  has  been  written  regarding 
the  cobra  might  be  repeated  here.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  difference  which  are  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  mentioned.  The  fangs  of  the  daboia,  being  so  much  longer  and  more  formidable  than 
those  of  the  cobra,  pt'oduce  a  much  larger  and  deeper  wound.  From  this  it  happens  that  it  is  much 
more  usual  to  find  blood  from  divided  vessels  in  daboia-bite  than  in  cobra-bite.  The  local  action  is 
.  also  greater,  the  pain  of  daboia-bite  appearing  to  be  peculiarly  severe.  The  same  acute  inflammatory 
effusion  as  in  the  case  of  the  cobra  can  be  found  in  daboia-bite,  but  it  has  much  more  the  appearance  of 
blood  than  that  found  in  cobra-bite,  a  circumstance  that  is  due  to  the  greater  power  daboia  poison  has 
in  causing  the  contents  of  the  blood-vessels  to  transude  through  their  walls.  However,  if  a  dissection 
of  a  daboia-bite  be  made  about  three  minutes  after  its  infliction,  a  circle  of  injected  vessels  with  a  pinkish 
efliision  within  the  meshes  of  the  areolar  tissue  will  be  found  sufficient  to  show  the  real  nature  of  the 
process  that  is  commencing.  The  presence,  however,  of  daboia  poison  imparts,  so  to  speak,  a 
**  specific  '*  character  to  the  inflammation  in  the  large  amount  of  blood  material  in  the  effusion.  The 
characteristic  changes  are  quite  as  rapid  in  occurring  as  in  cobra-bite,  if  indeed  they  are  not  more  so, 
and  they  are  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  the  only  difference  being  in  regard  to  degree.  They  are 
invariably  followed,  should  the  animal  live,  with  sloughing  and  suppuration,  and  are  equally  valuable  as 
evidence  of  poisoning  with  those  of  cobra-bite. 

Action  of  Daboia  Poison  on  the  Nervous  System. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  action  of 
daboia  and  cobra  poisons  on  the  nervous  system.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider. in  detail  the 
effect  of  daboia  poison  on  this  portion  of  the  animal  system. 

Daboia  poison,  then,  commences  its  action  b^  producing  convulsions.  It  is  true  that  the  animal 
may  escape  them,  through  an  insufficient  quantity  of  poison  being  injected.  Now,  these  convulsions 
in  no  way  depend  upon  a  large  quantity  of  poison  being  directly  injected  into  a  vein,  as  in  cobra- 
poisoning,  nor  are  they  necessarily  immediately  followed  by  paralvsis  and  death,  being  not  mere 
precursors  of  the  extinction  of  function  of  the  nerve  centres  ;  but  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  for 
the  time  perfectly  recovered  from  (see  Experiment  24),  sometimes  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  of  perfect 
health  elapsing. 

The  following  experiments  show  the  contrast  between  the  two  poisons  very  well : — 

Eocperiment  83. 

One  centigramme  ('154  ffrain)  of  dried  daboia  poison  was  dissolved  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
distilled  water,  and  the  solution  was  injected  with  great  care  just  beneath  the  skin  of  the  leg  of  a  fowl. 

3.10  P.M. — Ipjection. 

3.11  P.M.— Slightly  lame  in  the  leg  in  which  the  injection  was  made. 

3.12  P.M.— Violent  convulsions. 
3.12|  P.M.— Dead. 

Experiment  34. 

The  same  quantity  of  dried  cobra  poison,  dissolved  in  the  same  quantitjr  of  water  (namely  one 
centigramme  in  one  cubic  centimetre)  as  in  the  last  experiment,  was  injected  just  beneath  the  skin  of 
a  leg  of  a  fowl. 

li  2 
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S.80  p.M.^ — ^Injection. 
3.32  P.M. — Lying  down. 

8.84  p  M. — Drowsy. 

3.85  P.M. — Head  arooping. 

8.86  p*M» — Beak  resting  on  ground,  unable  to  stand ;  eyelids  closed;  pupils  contracted. 

3.87  P.M. — Unable  to  lift  head  from  ground. 
3.40  P.M. — Convulsions;  eyes  watering. 
8.42  P.M. — Dead. 

Now,  in  these  two  experiments  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  ensure  the  conditions  being  exactly 
the  same  as  regards  the  amount  of  poison,  the  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the  exact  spot  into  which  it  was 
injected ;  moreover,  to  avoid  accidental  sources  of  fallacy,  the  experiment  was  repeated  several  times, 
the  details,  however,  of  which  need  not  be  given  here,  with  the  unfailing  result  that  with  daboia  poison 
the  subject  of  the  experiment  died  at  once  in  convulsions,  while  in  cobra-poisoning  the  bird  went 
through  the  course  of  gradual  paralysis,  and  after  respiration  was  extinguished  had  the  convulsions  of 
asphyxia  and  died. 

These  convulsions,  therefore,  are  in  no  way  due  to  the  injection  of  the  poison  into  a  vein,  or  to  the 
slight  stimulation  of  nerve  centres  that  is  seen  in  cobra-poisoning  immediately  before  paralysis.  The 
next  question  is,  are  these  convulsions  in  any  way  dependent  on  asphyxia,  like  those  met  with  in  cobra- 
poisoning,  when  the  poison  has  been  absorbed  in  tne  usual  way  ?  If  the  tracings  series  No.  7  be 
examined  some  evidence  on  this  subject  will  be  obtained.  It  is  a  continuous  tracing  taken  from  a  fowl 
that  died  from  daboia-poisoning.  In  the  first  line  no  change  will  be  perceived,  in  the  second  line  the 
breathing  becomes  slightly  exaggerated,  and  then  instantly,  at  the  spot  marked  thus  (*),  the  convulsions 
begin,  and  do  not  cease  till  death.  Respiration  was  perfectly  well  performed  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
invasion  of  the  convulsions,  which,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  due  to  asphyxia. 

But  the  .following  experiment  is  still  more  conclusive  on  this  point : — 

Experiment  %b. 

A  fowl  had  its  trachea  opened  and  a  tube  in  connection  with  a  bellows  for  artificial  respiration 
inserted  into  it  'A  solution  containing  two  centigrammes  (-3  grain)  of  dried  daboia  poison  was  then 
injected  subcutaneously  into  its  leg.  immediately  on  the  injection  being  completed  artificial  respiration 
was  commenced. 

2.23  P.M. — Injection. 

2.28i  P.M. — Artificial  respiration  begun. 

2.26  P.M. — Convulsions,  in  which  the  bird  died. 

Here,  though  ample  means  were  employed  to  keep  the  blood  oxygenated,  the  bird  died  immediately 
in  convulsions.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  these  convulsions  are  primary,  and  in  no  way  due  to 
defective  aeration  of  the  blood,  like  those  usual  in  cobra-poisoning.  The  convulsions  are  generally 
very  violent,  the  muscles  usually  being  powerfully  contracted,  and  then  relaxation  takes  place.  Some- 
times they  may  remain  tense  for  some  time,  but  they  are  commonly  clonic.  They  are  very  general  in 
character,  even  to  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  Sometimes  they  appear  to  be  tonic,  the  muscles,  as  it 
were,  clasping  forcibly  the  frame  of  the  victim. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  investigating  the  action  of  the  poison  of  the  crotalus  or  rattle-snake,  describes 
what  he  terms  a  **  fremitus,"  or  trembling  of  the  muscular  fibrils,  dependent  upon  the  contact  of  the 
poison  with  the  muscle.  The  following  experiment  was  made  in  otder  to  ascertain  whether  the 
convulsions  were  due  to  this  direct  action  of  the  poison  on  the  muscles  or  not : — 

Experiment  36. 

A  fowl  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  its  right  crural  nerve  divided  ;  the  left 
crural  nerve  was  then  isolated,  and  a  ligature  placed  round  all  the  other  structures,  so  as  completely 
to  obstruct  the  circulation,  but  the  nerve  was  left  uninjured.  The  moment  the  bird  became  conscious 
a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  daboia  poison  was  subcutaneously  injected  into  the  tissues  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Almost  directly  after  convulsions  occurred ;  but  in  these  convulsions  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  right,  •or  divided  nerve,  took  no  part,  remaining  perfectly  flaccid,  while  the  muscles  of  the  left 
leg  were  violently  tetanized.  Here  the  muscles  of  the  right  leg,  which  were  freely  supplied  with 
poisoned  blood,  but  the  nerve  to  which  was  divided,  escaped  the  convulsions,  while  those  of  the  left  leg 
wliich  had  no  contact  with  the  poisone(|  blood,  but  whose  nerve  was  still  in  communication  with  the 
central  nervous  system,  took  part  in  them.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  convulsions  depend  upon 
the  direct  irritation  of  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  poison,  and  in  no  way  on  the  contact  of  the 
poison  with  the  muscles.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  these  convulsions  do  not  depend  upon  paralysis 
of  the  respiratory  centre,  for  they  may  pass  oflF  leaving  the  animal  without  a  symptom  (see  Experiment 
24).  Though  it  is  very  difficult  to  poison  a  fowl  with  daboia  poison  without  causing  primary  convul- 
sions) it  can  with  ease  be  done  in  the  folio  whig  way  : — 

Experiment  37. 

Five  centigrammes  (or  '77'  grain)  of  dried  daboia  poison  were  dissolved  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
water  and  heated  for  a  short  time  to  100"*  C.  (212"*  F.).  The  solution  was  then  cooled  and  injected 
subcutaneously  into  the  leg  of  a  fowl. 

12.27  P.M. — Injection. 

12.84  P.M. — Seems  drowsy ;  eyes  closed. 

12.45  P.M. — Breathing  rapid. 

12.47  P.M.— Respiration  fttiling;  comb  becoming  purple. 

12.49  P.M. — Lying  down;  head  drooping. 

12.50  P.M. — Fallen  over  on  its  side  ;  respiration  fainter. 
12.53  P.M. — Gasping. 
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12.56  P.M. — Convulsions. 

15.58  P.M. — Convulsions  lessening. 

12.59  P.M.— Dead. 

Here,  though  the  amount  of  poison  injected  was  more  than  15  times  that  required  to  cause  almost 
instant  death  from  convulsions,  simple  exposure  to  a  heat  of  100''  completely  altered  the  sjmptoms. 
They  were  tliose  of  gradual  paralysis,  which  caused  the  respiration  to  cease,  and  the  convulsions  were 
evidently  simply  the  expression  of  carbonic  acid  poisoning :  they  were  secondary  and  no  longer  primary. 
This  subject  really  belongs  to  the  chemistry  of  snake-poison,  under  which  it  will  be  considered.  It  is 
merely  introduced  here  to  show  how  the  paralysis  caused  by  daboia  poison  without  the  convulsions  can 
be  best  demonstrated.        ^  >  .        . 

In  regard  to  the  paralysis  subsequently  caused  by  daboia  poison  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  be 
observed.  It  certamly  supervenes  earlier  than  in  cobra-poisoning,  but  it  does  not  extinguish  the 
respiratory  function  nearly  so  soon.  Paraplegia  is  occasionally  noticed  in  dogs,  especially  if  the  hind 
legs  have  been  much  convulsed.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  inability  to 
use  the  hind  quarters  from  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  injection  of  the  poison,  which  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  severe.  In  fact,  if  the  nind  legs  be  never  used  for  poisoning  in  dogs,  paraplegia  will  be  very 
rarely,  indeed,  described  even  in  daboia-poisoning. 

Again,  paralyses  of  the  tongue  and  Isuynx,  which  are  such  marked  symptoms  of  cobra-poisoning, 
occur,  if  at  all,  in  a  very  modiled  degree  in  daboia-poisoning.  The  tongue,  it  is  true,  may  be  some- 
what pendulous  during  part  of  the  tune,  but  it  is  usually  retracted  into  the  mouth  before  death,  which 
never  happens  in  cobra-poisoning.  Moreover,  the  larynx  does  not  seem  to  be  paralysed,  the  dog 
ffroaning,  screaming,  and  barking  even  when  his  limbs  are  powerless.  It  seems  as  if  the  poison  exerted 
its  influence  on  the  main  motor  tract  and  did  not  possess  the  marked  affinity  for  certain  centres  that 
cobra  poison  has — ^a  circumstance  for  which  the  method  in  which  it  commences  its  action,  and  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  extinguish  the  respiratory  function,  might  have  prepared  us. 

Action  of  Daboia  Poison  on  Respiration. 

When  primary  convulsions  occur  in  daboia-poisoning  the  respirations  are  of  course  interrupted. 
Should  death  not  occur  at  once,  respiration  is  resumed  very  slowly  at  first,  then  gaining  a  rapidity 
bevond  normal,  to  be  again  diminished  and  finally  extinguished.  If  convulsions  do  not  occur  the 
rapidity  of  respiration  becomes  very  marked.  The  tracings  series  No.  8  show  this  very  well  They 
were  taken  from  a  fowl  poisoned  by  daboia  poison  that  had  previously  been  heated  to  100°  C.  It  will  . 
be  seen  how,  not  only  was  there  acceleration,  but  the  excursus  was  increased  also.  The  last  Une  of 
the  tracing  shows  respiration  rapidly  failing.  But  tracing  No.  IX  exhibits  better  the  peculiarities  of  the 
respiration  in  daboia-poisoning.  It  was  taken  from  a  dog  in  whom  the  convulsions  were  represented 
by  only  a  few  irregular  muscular  contractions.  In  tracings  II  and  III  the  very  great  acceleration  due 
to  the  daboia  poison  is  to  be  noticed.  It,  as  a  rule,  far  exceeds  the  quickening  caused  by  cobra- 
poisoning,  the  respirations  in  I  and  III  being  as  two  to  five.  No.  IV  was  after  the  paralysis  had 
become  established,  and  shows  a  very  characteristic  condition  of  the  respiration  in  daboia-poisoning. 
The  respiration  has  become  somewhat  slower,  but  the  excursus  is  increased  ;  but  the  peculiarity  is  that 
the  ordinary  respiration  is  interrupted  now  and  theii — it  may  be  once  in  six  to  once  in  20  inspi- 
rations— ^for  a  very  prolonged  and  excessive  upheaving  of  the  chest  walls.  This  might  be  considered 
as  simply  an  occasional  cerebral  respiration  were  it  not  for  the  very  singular  accompaniments  it  some- 
times has.  If  the  circumstance  be  examined  when  particularly  well  marked  it  will  be  found  that  first 
a  deep  inspiration  is  taken ;  after  the  diaphragm  nas  descended  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall 
contract  forcibly,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  glottis  were  closed,  for  after  the  movement  is  over  a  forcible 
rush  of  air  escapes  from  it,  the  legs  are  drawn  up  over  the  abdomen,  the  perineum  is  bulged  out,  and 
then  suddenly  relaxation  occurs,  and  the  ordinary  respiratory  rhythm  is  resumed.  As  the  paralysis 
becomes  more  and  more  marked,  this  gradually  fades  into  a  deep  inspiration,  and  this  in  its  turn  is 
abolished,  tlie  respiration  becoming  slower  and  slower  though  the  excursus  is  maintained  in  a  remarkable 

wi^. 

Daboia-poisoning  is  characterized,  then,  by  the  long  time  it  takes  to  abolish  respiration  after  the 
body  paratysis  is  complete,  and  by  the  very  irregular  character  of  the  respiratory  movements  during  the 
progress  of  the  paralysis^  and  also  by  the  very  great  acceleration  that  occurs  in  the  earlier  stages  and 
the  increased  excursus.  The  two  species  of  poisoning  could  be  distinguished  from  one  another  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  by  the  character  of  the  respiration  alone.  It  is  very  unusual  for  the  convulsions 
of  asphyxia  to  occur  in  daboia-poisoning  if  the  primary  convulsions  have  been  at  all  marked. 

Effect  of  Daboia  Poison  on  the  Circulation,  Temperature,  special  Senses,  Secretion, 

AND  the  Blood. 

In  regard  to  the  temperature  and  circulation  it  cannot  be  said  that  daboia-poisoning  difiers  much 
from  cobra-poisoning.  The  temperature  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  raised  in  ordinary  cases  of  daboia- 
poisoning,  and  the  circulation  can  be  maintained  long  aSfter  complete  paralysis  has  occurred  and  the 
respiration  has  stopped  if  the  blood  be  kept  oxygenated  by  artificial  means. 

On  the  pupil  it  seems  as  if  daboia  poison  haa  some  influence.  After  the  primary  convulsions  have 
ceased,  the  pupil  is  nearly  always,  if  not  always,  widely  dilated.  This  dilatation  is  not  dependent  on 
asphyxia,  as  it  is  often  present  when  the  convulsions  are  absent.  The  iris  becomes  merely  a  narrow 
ring,  but  at  the  later  stages  the  pupil  becomes  again  contracted,  often  being  smaller  than  natural.  If 
life  is  prolonged  by  artificial  respiration  the  pupil  remains  somewhat  contracted,  to  dilate  again  on 
artificial  respiration  being  discontinued.  It  would,  of  course,  require  direct  observation  on  the  humaL 
subject  to  ascertain  the  effect  which  daboia  poison  exerts  on  accommodation. 

Over  secretion  daboia  poison  also  has  some  power.  Mucous  discharges  occur  fi-om  mucous  tracts 
with  considerable  frequency  ;  but  it  is  infinitely  less  powerful  in  causing  salivation  than  cobra  poison. 
If  the  experiments  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  section  be  looked  at,  in  not  one  is  salivation 
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recorded.  If  the  elaborate  series  of  experiments  in  the  *^  Thanatophidia '*  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  not  a  single  experiment  with  daboia  poison  is  the  word  "  salivation  "  used,  whereas  it  is  constantly 
employed  in  describing  cases  of  cobra-poisoning.  In  some  cases  of  daboia-poisoning  given  in  the 
'*  Thanatophidia,"  however,  in  which  convulsions  took  place,  the  word  "  frothing  "  is  used,  but  it  is  never 
mentioned  in  these  cases  that  **  salivation  "  occurred.  Now,  on  reference  to  the  *'  Thanatophidia,"  it 
will  be  found  that  this  "  frothing "  only  occurred  in  dogs,  with  one  exception,  in  whom  the  primary 
convulsions  were  well  marked,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  described  as  following  immediately  on  the 
convulsions,  and  was  never  succeeded  by  salivation.  If  it  had  been  salivation  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  that  word  would  have  been  employed  to  describe  it ;  so  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  was 
simply  the  fluid  in  the  mouth  churned  into  foam  by  the  rapid  passage  of  air  to  and  fro  in  the  convul- 
sions, precisely  as  occurs  in  symptomatic  convulsions  in  the  human  subject. 

In  the  one  exception  alluded  to  above,  directly  after  the  bite  was  inflicted  a  fluid  remedy  was  forcibly 
administered,  the  dog  struggling  very  much — a  fact  that  would  easily  account  for  frothing  at  the  mouth 
without  salivation.  In  none  of  the  other  cases  in  the  '^  Thanatophidia  "  is  either  frothing  or  salivation 
given  as  a  symptom  of  daboia-poisoning.  In  only  one  other  published  case,  moreover,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  is  salivation  given  as  occurring  in  daboia-poisoning,  and  an  objection  of  considerable  weight  might 
be  raised  against  this  case.  I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  it  does  sometimes  occur,  having  seen  it  once 
in  a  very  slight  degree.  But  it  is  so  rare  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  anything  but  very  exceptional; 
and  it  will  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  dogs  it  is  as  rare  to  see  salivation  in  daboia-poisoning  as 
it  is  to  see  it  absent  in  cobra-poisoning. 

In  daboia-poisoning  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  be  considered  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  poison  on 
the  blood.  It  is  almost  universallv  found  that  the  blood  is  incoagulable  ;  the  only  exceptions,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  being  when  an  animal  dies  almost  instantaneously  from  the  convulsions,  and  also  when  it 
dies  after  a  very  long  interval  from  exhaustion.  The  first  condition  is  often  found  in  fowls,  and  the 
second  in  robust  animals  which  have  had  only  a  small  quantity  of  poison  administered  to  them.  In  the 
first  class  of  cases  it  is  probable  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  blood  changes  to  occur ;  in  the 
second  the  blood  has  had  time  to  a  certain  extent  to  regain  its  normal  character,  for  in  these  cases  the 
coagulation  is  somewhat  imperfect  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  coagulability  of  the  blood,  even  in  the 
lower  animals,  we  have  proof  that  the  relation  of  the  blood  to  the  tissues  is  altered.  Even  in  rapid  cases 
of  daboia-poisoning  hoemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  are  exceedingly  common  (see  Experi- 
ments). Exudations  of  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are  also 
sometimes  seen.  So  grave  are  the  changes  in  the  blood,  that  it  is  not  unusuaLfer  an  animal  to  die  of 
'the  cdnsequences  of  them  alone  without  a  single  nerve  symptom  having  occurred.  Thus  in  Experiment 
20  the  animal  had  no  symptom  till  the  respirations  began  to  increase  in  frequency,  nor  did  the  animal 
show  any  muscular  weakness  then ;  the  only  evidence  that  there  was  of  anv  other  abnormal  condition 
being  copious  discharges  of  sanious  fluid  from  the  mouth  and  rectum.  The  sole  cause  of  death  was 
undoubtedly  oedema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  the  antecedent  condition  to  this  must  have  been 
simply  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood.  But  it  is  easy  to  collect  plenty  of  cases  of  death  from  blood 
change  in  daboia-poisoning. 

Experiment  38. 

A  cat  had  one  cubic  centimetre  of  a  solution  of  daboia  poison  containing  about  five  milligrammes  of  the 
poison  injected  into  its  leg  subcutaneously. 
3.3  P.M. — Injection. 

3.16  P.M. — Seepns  in  some  pain. 

3.37  P.WL — Respiration  somewhat  rapid. 
7  P.M. — Seeriis  pretty  well. 

6  A.M. — 111 ;  vomiting* 

1  P.M.— Crouches  down,  disinclined  to  be  disturbed. 

7  P.M. — Refuses  food. 

This  animal  lived  for  four  days,  being  severely  ill,  all  the  time  refusing  food,  having  diarrhoea,  and  at 
last  it  died  of  exhaustion.     The  blood  was  found  to  be  feebly  coagulated  after  death. 

Experiment  89. 

A  solution  of  about  five  milligrammes  of  daboia  poison  was  injected  into  a  dog. 
4  P.M. — Injection. 

7  P.M. — No  symptom. 

8  A.M. — No  change. 

4  P.M. — As  no  symptom  appeared,  five  milligrammes  more  of  daboia  poison  were  injected. 

7  P.M. — No  change. 

9.30.  P.M. — Afic(5ed  ;  respurations  60  ;  pupils  widely  dilated. 
6  A.M.-^Still  seems  ill,  but  can  stand. 

2  P.M. — Depressed  atid  ill. 

8  P.M. — Passed  some  albuminous  urine. 

9  P.M. — Not  much  change;  diarrhoea. 
6  A.M. — Still  very  ill. 

12  P.M. — ^Urine  albuminous  ;  seems  very  ill. 
As  it  was  clear  that  the  animal  would  die  a  lingering  death,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  some  more 
daboia  poison  was  injected  to  shorten  life.     .. 
1.30  P.M. — Injection. 
3.9  P.M. — Passed  a  sanious  motion. 

3.17  P.M. — Cannot  stajid. 
8.20  P.M. — Respiration  failing. 
3.29  P.M.— Dead 
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These  were  two  cases  of  severe  blood-poisoning,  which  occurred  almost  completely  without  accom- 
panymg  nerve  symptoms,  one  of  which  was  fatal,  and  the  other  undoubtedly  would  have  been  had  the 
case  been  allowed  to  run  its  course. 

In  cobra-poisoning  pure  and  simple  albuminuria  is  unknown,  but  in  every  case  of  daboia-.poisoning, 
in  which  symptoms  were  present  and  in  which  six  hours  elapsed  before  death,  I  have  detected  albumen 
in  the  urine.  It  is  generally  not  in  very  large  quantity,  but  is  still  unmistakable.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  allow  the  urine  secreted  before  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  to  mix  with  that 
secreted  after. 

There  is  evidence,  therefore,  that  daboia  venom  is  a  most  severe  blood-poison,  producing  death  when 
not  administered  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cause  serious  nerve  symptoms,  and  that  it  is  even  possible 
for  death  to  occur  quite  early  from  this  cause  alone,  nerve  symptoms  not  having  supervened.  In  fact, 
when  the  time  for  nerve  effects  has  quite  passed,  there  remains  a  period  of  blood-poisoning  nearly  as 
fatal  to  life  as  the  nerve  symptoms  themselves. 

Summary  of  the  Differences  of  the  Effects  of  Daboia  and  Cobra  Poison. 

Although  it  would  be  premature  to  draw  up  a  list  of  all  the  differences  of  these  snake  poisons  from 
one  another  till  the  other  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  considered,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  poisons  of  their  congeners,  yet,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  will  be 
useful  to  note  shortly  the  chief  differences  that  have  been  detected  between  them. 

Cobra  poison,  when  introduced  slowly  into  the  circulation,  produces  gradual  general  paralysis,  but  at 
the  same  time  shows  a  preference  for  certain  nerve  centres,  paraljrsis  of  the  tongue,  ups,  and  larynx 
being  very  marked  symptoms,  and  respiration  is  very  quickly  extinguished  after  the  paralysis  shows 
itself.     Death  is  often  attended  by  convulsions,  which  are  clearly  due  to  carbonic  acid  poisoning. 

Introduced  with  a  fair  amount  of  rapidity,  these  symptoms  ai^e  rapidly  developed,  the  paralysis  being 
preceded  by  gentle  stimulation,  which,  causes  slight  muscular  twitchings. 

Injected  in  a  large  quantity  into  the  circulation,  the  stimulation  is  so  violent  as  to  cause  general 
convulsions,  of  which,  however,  the  respiratory  muscles  have  the  chief  share,  and  which  are  immediately 
followed  by  paralysis  and  death. 

Daboia  poison,  though  not  injected  directly  into  the  circulation,  can  cause  directly  the  most  violent 
convulsions,  which  are  in  no  way  necessarily  followed  by  immediate  paralysis  and  death,  but  may  be 
for  the  time  completely  recovered  from.  They  do  not  depend  on  carbonic  acid  poisoning.  The 
paralysis  that  succeeds  is  general,  and  lasts  a  very  considerable  time  before  respiration  is  extinguished. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  larynx  being  especially  paralysed  ;  they  probably  only 
suffer  in  the  same  degree  as  the  other  parts. 

Cobra  poison  very  auickly  destroys  the  respiratory  function  :  after  slight  acceleration  the  respiration 
becomes  slower,  and  tne  excursus  is  lessened.  ,  ^ 

Daboia  poison  at  first  quickens  the  respiration  very  much  more  than  cobra  poison  does,  and  the 
•  lessening  of  the  excursus  and  the  slowing  of  the  breathinff  do  not  occur  so  soon.     The  respiration 
generajlly  in  daboia -poisoning  has  a  peculiarly  irregular  cnaracter.     This  function   certainly  exists 
longer  under  the  influence  of  daboia  poison  than  under  that  of  cobra  poison. 

''Fhe  effect  of  cobra  poison  on  the  pupil  is  so  slight  as  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  daboia  poison  nearly 
always  causes  wide  dilatation  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  poisoning.  Salivation  is  a  constant  symptom 
of  cobra-poisoning  ;  it  is  exceedingly  rare  in  daboia-poisoning. 

The  effect  of  cobra  poison  on  the  blood  is  not  very  great,  sanious  discharges  are  rare,  albuminuria 
has  not  been  seen,  and  recovery  is  striking  and  complete. 

In  daboia-poisoning,  on  the  other  hand,  sanious  discharges  are  the  rule,  albuminuria  is  usual  should 
the  victim  live  any  time,  and  after  the  nerve  symptoms  pass  over  the  subject  has  to  go  through  a  period 
of  blood-poisoning,  little,  if  at  all,  less  dangerous  than  the  primary  symptoms. 

We  have,  in  addition,  the  greater  local  mischief  caused  by  daboia  poison,  and  the  greater  power  it 
has  of  destroying  the  coagulability  of  the  blood. 
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